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CHAPTER  I. 


BBYIEW  07  IBB  PAST  HISTORY  —  THE  PBBSENT  CREOLE  POPULATION;  THEIR 
HABITS,  OHARAOTBR,  AKD  SOCIAL  POSITION — THE  ALTERED  CIRCUMSTANCSS  OF 
THE  PLANTERS;  THEIR  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS— THE  LINE  OF  POLICY  PUR- 
SUED BY  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  TOWARDS  THE  WEST  INDIES— CONCLUDINQ 


I  HATE  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  volume  to  give  an 
account,  however  imperfect,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  colony  of  British  Guiana.  The  reader  has  beheld  it 
in  its  original  condition  of  primeval  repose,  with  its  rude 
and  simple  inhabitants ;  he  has  seen  it  next  overrun  by- 
bold  and  daring  adventurers,  eager  in  their  search  for 
gold;  he  has  witnessed  that  generation  displaced  by 
another,  engaged  in  the  more  sober  and  practical  pursuits 
of  barter  and  agriculture,  under  whose  industrious  hands 
arose  the  factory  and  the  fort,  for  asylum  and  protection ; 
and  he  has  marked  society  gradually  widening  its  circle 
and  extending  its  influence,  imtil  out  of  this  chaos  of 
confosion  and  uncertainty  the  outlines  of  a  constitution 
TOL.  n.  B 
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were  sketched,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  suggestions  of  expe- 
rience, shaping  it  by  degrees  into  its  present  form.  Few 
colonies  have  experienced  such  hardships  in  their  in- 
fancy, or  struggled  to  maturity  through  such  dangers  and 
difficulties.  Nation  after  nation  visited  the  shores  of 
British  Guiana  in  succession,  each  leaving  some  traces 
of  its  distinctive  character  behind,  to  be  ultimately  har- 
'  monised  or  absorbed  by  the  perseverance  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  more  steadfiwt  and  enlightened  policy  is 
now  being  slowly  developed  over  its  surface.  That  the 
colonists,  emerging  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past,  and 
still  Buffering  from  ihe  consequences  of  so  many  changes 
in  the  social  and  official  system,  should  be  to  some  extent 
distrustful  of  the  present  and  doubtful  of  the  future,  is 
natural,  and  perhaps,  inevitable;  but  the  importance  of 
union  and  exertion  is  every  day  becoming  apparent,  and 
to  the  energies  of  the  people,  directed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  institutions  and  the  extension  of  our 
resources,  we  may  finally  look  with  confidence  for  the 
firm  establishment  of  order  and  prosperity. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  the  changes  the  colony  has 
undergone,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  lament  the  exist- 
ence of  some  temporary  evils  they  have  bequfiatfaed  to 
us;  but  we  shall  find  them  considerably  outweighed  by 
the  amount  of  good  we  have  permanently  secured. 

Amongst  the  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  country,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  which  hae  been  effected  in 
relations  between  the  Afidcau  slave  and  his  careole  de- 
scendant. Introduced  into  this  colony  about  tluree 
centuries  ago,  the  slave  has  passed  from  ;ft  estate  of 
oppressed  ignorance  to  the  position  of  a  thriving  and 
independent  peasant  He  has  gone  thxough  bondage, 
toil,  and  degradation ;  he  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  several  civilised  raoes;  and.hi&chaiBCter.aiidiiabit8, 
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his  physical  .as  well  us  mental  features,  have  been  modi- 
fied to  a  BiurpcisiQg  ^ctent.  The  creole  nation  (for  so  we 
may  now  term  it)  stands  midway  between  its  African 
^ragenitors  and  its  Europesui  teachers.  The  indtviduals 
of  that  natiosi  are  {daoed  in  a  country  suitable  to  their 
health,  their  .tastes,  and  their  capabilities,  and  may  fairly 
be  adduced  as  an  example  of  a  happy  peasantry;  if  the 
absence  of  want,  md  the  means  of  enjoying  remunerative 
employment  .may  be  admitted  to  constitute  the  happiness 
of  that  class.  Inheriting  the  dark  skin  of  his  fore&thers, 
the  deep  black  colour  formerly  so  common  to  the  African 
has  faded  to  a  lighter  shade.  It  is  a  subject  of  common 
remark,  that  few  very  black  negroes  are  now  to  be  met 
with.  Fomerly  it  was  Jdeld,  ceteris  paarihus^  that  the 
deeper  the  colour,  the  stronger  was  the  constitution 
of  the  Afrkaa;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  present 
oreole  race  are  more  sickly  or  delicate  than  their  pro* 
gemtois.  They  may,  genearally,  be  considered  hesdthy, 
staroaig,  and  active.  Their  features,  too,  have  undergone 
a  marked  akeration,  approaching  in  the  present  day 
much  nearer  to  the  European  type;  the  nose  is  straighter 
and  less  flattened,  the  moulii  smaller,  the  lips  thinner, 
the  hair  lew  crisp  and  woolly.  Many  of  these  ethno- 
logical changes  may  be  attributed  to  intermarriage  with 
individuaLs  remotely  conueeted  with  Europeans;  but 
even  in  those  of  pure  black  colour  the  same  transition 
appeara.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  most  delicate  and 
regular  feastnies  in  a  person  entirely  black,  and  sometime 
have  noticed  b  Soman  cast  of  countenance.  The  figures 
of  the  men  and  women  are  in  general  very  good;  libey 
have  finely-formed  backs,  shoulders,  and  arms.  Thene 
is  a  ti»dency  to  the  ^airved  shin  in  the  men;  and  in 
general,  iooth  in  men  and  women,  the  legs  and  &et  ave 
defectrvre. 
The  nqgro  Creoles  havse  not  the  same  steadfastness  t£ 
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purpose  or  dogged  resolution  that  were  so  prominent  in 
the  character  of  the  African.  Quicker  in  perception, 
and  more  apt  in  intelligence,  they  have  not,  perhaps,  the 
same  sincerity  and  frankness ;  a  little  better  educated, 
and  somewhat  more  dviUsed  in  mann^  and  in  mind, 
they  are  less  devoted  iu  their  attachments  and  less  faith- 
ftil  in  their  affections ;  yet,  although  more  instructed  in 
the  ways  of  life,  they  are  still  far  from  bemg  either 
discreet  or  prudent  in  their  conduct.  They  are  lively 
and  confident,  but  capricious,  and  are  fond  of  change; 
attracted  by  novelty  and  excitement,  they  are  easily  led 
away  by  trifles  and  amusements.  Although  vain  to  an 
incredible  degree,  they  are  deficient  in  pride;  and 
habituated  to  devotional  practices,  and  fond  of  church- 
going  and  religious  meetings,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
wanting  in  what  constitutes  the  elements  of  true  reli- 
gious feeling;  and,  as  yet,  do  not  appear  to  have  a  proper 
sense  of  its  highest  social  obligations.  In  many  aspects, 
their  diaracter  exhibits  anomalies  and  perplexing  con- 
tradictions. Passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  in 
which  '  they  excel,  and  in  which  they  possess  an  in- 
stinctive talent,  they  are  by  no  means  constitutionally 
a  merry  race.  Undoubtedly  good-natured  and  well-dis- 
posed, they  are  easily  irritated,  and  are  capable  when 
provoked  of  being  saucy,  obstinate,  and  wilfiil.  They 
are  active,  but  not  industrious;  indeed,  their  indolence 
and  apathy  attract  the  notice  of  all  observers;  but  for 
any  particular  object,  they  can  be  roused  tq  considerable 
exertion.  They  may  eaaly  be  led ;  cannot  be  driven ; 
and  are  always  more  accessible  to  persuasion  than  to 
argument  or  violence. 

The  people  of  the  country  districts  differ  somewhat 
from  those  in  the  towns.  The  former  are  more  simple 
in  their  habits  and  tastes,  and  show  a  disposition,  es- 
pecially in  the  remoter  places,  to  revert  to  their  original 
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state  of  indolent  apathy  if  not  to  lawless  barbarism,  while 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  exhibit  a  ready  incli- 
nation to  adopt  the  customs  and  even  the  vices  of 
civilisation.  Grenerally  speaking,  they  are  temperate 
in  their  diet;  but  their  morality  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Unlike  the  peasants  of  other  countries,  they  have  no 
national  or  peculiar  costume.  Every  individual  who 
makes  any  pretension  to  respectability,  attempts  to 
imitate  the  dress  of  the  white  or  upper  classes.  Hence  it 
strikes  the  stranger  with  surprise  to  see  the  men  decked 
out  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  cloth  coats,  French  hats, 
strapped  trousers,  and  glazed  boots;  whilst  the  women 
exhibit  themselves  in  muslin  dresses,  bonnets  of  present 
and  past  fashions,  parasols,  gloves,  &c.;  but  all  this  is 
good  for  trade,  does  no  one  any  harm,  and  acts  as  an 
incentive  to  industry.  This  disposition  for  finery, 
however,  is  much  less  prevalent  than  it  was  immediately 
after  the  emancipation,  and  in  most  of  the  country 
districts,  whether  firom  indifference,  economy,  or  poverty, 
too  many  of  the  people  appear  in  society  more  slovenly 
and  ill  clad  than  becomes  their  character  or  circum- 
stances. But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  however 
prosperous  their  condition  was  after  the  emancipation, 
circumstances  have  of  late  materially  altered.  They 
have  to  work  hard  for  reduced  wages ;  a  labourer  seldom 
now  earns  more  than  two  dollars  a  week,  and  is  \mable  to 
save  much,  if  anything,  out  of  his  weekly  wages.  Natu- 
rally disinclined  to  labour,  the  remimeration  offered  is 
not  sufficient  to  excite  his  cupidity  or  ambition ;  hence 
perhaps  one  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  creole  labour. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  of  ambition  displayed  by 
the  negro  labourers  after  the  emancipation,  was  the 
possession  of  fireehold  properties,  where,  undisturbed  by 
the  white  man,  they  could  reside  under  the  shade  of 
their  own  palm-trees.     By  a  little  forced  industry  they 
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knevr  they  could  readily  earn  the  neoesBary  means* 
Neither  employment  or  wage*  were  wanting"  to  enable 
t^ivem  to  accomplish  their  desires.  Small  lots  of  land 
were  eagerly  sold  to  th€mi  by  embarrasBeJ  proprietors  of 
estates,  and  cottages  were  rapidly  raised  throughout  the 
colony.  In  the  county  of  Demerara,  from  1834  to  1842, 
the  number  of  freehold  propelies  was  2943,  contaming 
3017  families  and  14,127  peraons.  In  die  county  of 
Essequebo  the  number  of  cottages  was  379,  containing 
338  fiuniUes  and  1779  persons.  In  the  county  of  Berbice 
the  number  of  houses  was  1184,  containing  1323  families 
and  4646  persons:  making  a  grand  total  in  the  three 
counties  of  S$2l2  house8»  3356  families^  and  1&,90& 
peraons.  It  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  in  amy  country 
to  produce  so  unexampled  an  advance  of  independence 
and  prosperity  in  so  short  a  time,  considering  the  class  of 
persons  by  whom  it  was  exhibited.  Since  1842  the 
number  of  freehold  properties  in  the  villages  and  hamlets 
has  continued  to  increase.  According  to  the  last  census, 
there  were  in  the  county  of  Demerara  6672  houses 
possessed  by  the  negroes;  in  the  coimty  of  Essequebo 
2264  houses;  and  in  the  county  of  B^bice  3^6  houses; 
making  an  aggregate  of  11,162,  which  have  heea  ^ti* 
mated  at  the  value  of  nearly  a  milium  sterlings /^ 

Beades  this,  numerous  estates  have  been  purchased 
by  a  joint-stock  company  of  ne^  proprietors,  who,  after 
feeble  and  unsuccessfril  attempts  at  cultivation,  have 
abandoned  their  plans,  and  the  projects  hav^e  ended  in 
fruitless  wrangling  and  aivious  discord.  Many  of  the 
lands  purchased  have  been  converted  into  villages^  and 
the  high-sounding  names  of  Victoria,  Albert  Town, 
^een's  Town,  Buxton,  Stanley  Town,  have  been  applied 
to  them.  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  these  negra 
villi^ges  can  £iil  to  remark  the  disgrace&l  and  slovenly 

**  Demerara  after  Fifteen  Tears  of  Preedom.    B7  a  Landowner. 
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^ipeMrance  pcraamted  by  tbe  wietohed  assemblage  of 
aoatteaned  and  nnaeeinly  cottagea  There  is  no  uniformily 
of  plan  in  their  anangement  or  constructian;  no  decent 
load,  or  comfortable  pathwi^  leads  to  any  of  the&L  It  i^ 
a  matter  ofoupnse  to  know  how  the  owners  contrive  to 
enter  them.  Placed  at  angles  that  would  defy  the 
ma&einatiGian  to  define,  the  half-built  and  irregular-sized 
WDoden  cottages  present  the  same  appearance  of  discord 
that  ia  manifested,  by  their  owners.  Slight  woodai 
frames  indicate  the  abortive  intention  of  a  house;  others 
are  boarded  in  and  roofed,  but  tiie  interior  is  a  grand 
open  space,  or  it  may  be  that  one  small  room  is  com- 
pleted to  contain  the  proprietor  and  his  fisumly  with  aU 
thdr  stock  in  trade;  a  few  tubs  outside,  and  perhaps  a 
pancheon  with  a  board  or  dried  palm-leaf  connected  with 
the  roof  to  collect  the  rain-water,  and  a  few  naked 
chUdreai  in  tbe  trenches  around,  afford  an  indication  that 
the  freehold  {property  is  tenanted  In  other  instances,  a 
fitail  huL  has  been  partially  constructed,  but  for  the 
pi?ea^t  abandoned  by  the  owner,  who  leaves  it  to  tumble 
down,  (HT  to  be  stol^i  piecemeal  by  his  neighbours. 
Some  &w  are  mounted  on  brick  pillars,  and  present  an 
unoom&rtable  and  insecure  appearance — as  if  adiamed  of 
Aeir  pcetenaions  to  supenority.  It  is  race  to  notice  a 
good  substantial  house  or  clean  establishment  The  grog- 
shop is  often  the  best  that  is  to  be  met  with.  The 
Portuguese  shops  offer  no  exception  to  the  others;  they 
are  as  slovenly  and  dirty-looking  as  the  cottages  of  the 
ftediolders;  a  few  pigs  and  poultry,  with  numb^  of  lean 
and  yel|»ing  curs,  prowl  about  with  the  children.  There 
ana  no  enclosures,  no  palings  or  hedges,  and  no  garden& 
A  £sw.  planta]n4rees,  ochres,  tannias,  and.other  escul^okts 
gnw  wild  about  the  muddy  plots  and  grassy  beds  that 
surround  the  disorderly  houses.  There  ia  no  efficient 
drainage  for  the  villages,  nor  any  attempt  made  at 
sewerage.     In  rainy  weather  the  water  accumulates  in 
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the  trenches  and  about  the  houses  in  large  pools,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  sea  or  river  breaks  in,  and  the  whole 
village  is  submerged,  the  dreary  houses  with  their 
improvident  tenants  studdiug  the  mass  of  muddy  water 
in  chaos-like  confusion,  giving  one  a  general  idea  of  a 
small  town  being  washed  away  or  travelling  by  water. 
It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  omit  to  state  that  a 
spacious  church  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  these 
villages,  and  by  its  superior  construction  and  more 
protected  condition  offers  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
straggling  buildings  amongst  which  it  is  reared.  • 

But  this  sketch  of  negro  life  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  glance  at  the  proprietor  and  his  family. 

He  either  idly  spends  his  time  seated  staring  vacantly 
out  of  an  aperture,  or  it  may  be  a  window  of  the  house; 
or  dressed  up  extravagantly,  but  not  becomingly,  strolls 
about  with  a  few  hungry  dogs;  if  he  can  afford  it  he 
purchases  a  cheap  horse,  which  "  has  to  cut  its  own 
grass,"  and  consequently  soon  becomes  emaciated,  on 
which  he  takes  violent  exercise  along  the  roads;  or 
perhaps  he  is  rich  enough  to  buy  a  worn-out  gig,  to 
which  the  horse  is  attached  by  comphcated  harness,  and 
a  drive  is  taken  by  himself  and  lady.  If  left  at  home, 
his  wife,  or  qtum  wife,  quarrels  with  her  neighbours,  and 
scolds  and  severely  beats  the  children;  or,  if  in  a  quiet 
humour,  will  lay  her  head  in  a  neighbour's  or  child's  lap, 
and  allow  her  hair  to  be  disencumbered  of  a  few  of  its 
tormenting  inhabitants. 

In  regard  to  their  habits,  the  creole  negroes  offer  a 
singular  study  to  the  philosopher.  They  are  really  quite 
a  paradox  to  pohtical  economists.  Ignorant,  uneducated, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  society,  they  are  yet  great  boasters, 
and  ftill  of  self-conceit.  Unable,  as  yet,  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  liberty  and  industrial  independence, 
they  affect  to  illustrate  their  a^ndition  by  their  self- 
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pretensions  to  good  breeding  and  gentility.  A  black 
woman,  carrying  8tarch  or  any  other  article  about  for 
sale,  is  hailed,  when  required,  by  such  expressions  as, 
"  Ho,  lady  with  the  starch  I"  while  an  unpretending 
fisherman,  vending  crabs  or  other  fish,  is  addressed, 
"  Stop,  gentleman  with  the  crabs  I"  Servants  in  search 
of  situations  are  introduced  to  your  notice  by  a  state- 
ment, that  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  down  stairs  has  conie 
to  see  if  you  require  a  butler  or  cook.  When  two  per- 
sons in  the  position  of  servants  or  labourers  meet  one 
another,  the  first  inquiry  generally  is,  "How  is  your 
lady  ?"  "  How  is  de  fambVy  ?''  The  term  wife  is  con- 
sidered  rather  derogatory  than  otherwise;  in  fact,  a 
married  man  will  repudiate  the  vulgar  appellation,  and 
declare,  "  She  no  me  wife,  she  is  my  lady." 

In  cases  of  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials,  it  is 
not  considered  genteel  in  town  to  attend  on  foot,  but  as 
many  as  possible  are  crammed  in  hired  carriages,  where 
they  sit  as  much  at  ease,  and  apparently  as  self-pleased, 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Printed  cards  of  invitation,  and 
embossed  note-paper,  are  habitually  sent  round  among 
servants  and  others  for  suppers,  dances,  and  prayer- 
meetings.  The  latter  ceremony  is  a  favourite  with  many 
of  the  townspeople,  who,  dressed  out  in  foil  costume, 
assemble  to  spend  the  night  in  monotonous  and  dreary 
"  hymn  singing."  On  Sundays,  a  great  many  of  the  old 
people  spend  positively  nearly  the  whole  day  in  the 
several  churches.  After  the  morning  service  is  over, 
they  continue  inside  the  building,  having  a  little  quiet 
gossip  until  the  next  service  occurs  in  the  afternoon.  On 
sacrament  days  it  is  a  common  practice  for  them  always  to 
attend,  and  invariably  to  take  it  on  each  sacrament  day. 

The  more  worldly-minded  evince  the  same  enthu- 
siasm for  "Joe  and  Johnny  dances,"  and  "practising 
nights,'*  that  the  others  display  for  the  church.     They 
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assemble  about  diuik,  and  eontiime  their  laboodboft  eaaea^ 
cises  tmtil  past  midnight,  witii  &  persevieramse  and  ioL* 
dnstry  seldom  mtnessed  in  the'cane^elds^ 

Some  of  their  othet  habits  are  carious  enough.  The 
Tvomen  are  notorio\is  qnarrelleis  and  fightecs.  The  dis- 
putants begin  by  the  interchange  of  a  fiaiw  unpleasant 
remarks,  generally  of  a  personal,  natone ;  gestures  of  con? 
tempt  and  defiance  follow;  tihe  ^roiceB  aie  raised  to  a 
Tery  high  pitch;  iuTectives,  dedamations,  cutting  expres- 
sions on  the  character  and  quality  of  their  relatives  ibl- 
lowing,  and  a  system  of  admirable  atiitudenising  and 
vehement  acting  follows,  wliicli  be^ars  description. 
Unless  separated  by  the  crowd  which  instinctively  gathezs 
round  them,  they  proceed  from  bad  to  wome,  untO.  tbe 
war  is  settled  by  force  of  arms.  If  sq>arated,  the  excited 
disputants  slowly  retire,  but  keep  up  a  vx^Uey  of  personal 
abuse  for  the  length  of  a  street^  and  when  ferced  to  go 
home,  continue  declaiming  and  posturing  for  a  long  time. 

The  habit  of  talking  about  die  most  private  matters 
in  the  highest  tone  of  voice  in  the  streets  is  equally  com^ 
mon:  and  lovers,  fiiends,  and  relatknis  think  nothing  of 
acquainting  the  whole  street  with  their  intentions  and 
opinions,  private  and  particular,  often  to  the  great  scandal 
of  ladies  and  others  obliged  to  listen  to  the  news. 

The  n^ro  women  have  a  peculiar  gift  in  being-  able 
to  carry  the  most  fragile  articles  on  their  heads  witiK>ut 
danger;  a  tray  of  earthenware,  glass,  or  cakes^.  nay,  & 
single  bottle,  are  borne  by  them  without  the  support  of 
hands  in  a  manner  that  ^^  Signer  Blitz  "  mi^t  envy ;  and 
to  drop  a  curtsey,  or  turn  the  head  thus  delicately  loaded, 
is  a  ^^  sleight  of  head  "  most  commonly  and  safi^y  pcEnv 
tised. 

I  have  already  mor€  than  once  made  allunon  to  the 
general  absence  of  morality  prevalent  among  the  natiscF 
population;  but  the  fact,  altibough  evident  enough^  has 
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oat  beeiL  iasisfeed  oa  for  want'  of  sufficient  statistical 
iDfacmation..  Tbe  aobject  is  an  unpleamnt  one,  but  is* 
(pores  some  notice  in  this  place.  A  high  d^ee  of 
morality  oonid  haidlj  be  expected  from  a  people  jnst 
Gone^ing  fix>m  ignorance  and  barbanBm;  but  it  is  a 
so&jeet  of  common  remark,  that  the  yonng  of  both  sexes 
aTCr  if  anything,  retmgrading  rather  than  unproving  in 
ftiff  respect.  It  is  sealiy  dreadfiil  to  hear  the  impious 
and  obscene  language  made  use  of  by  mere  children  aa 
nmH  m  adults,  both  in  town  and  country.  The  streets 
of  Gkoigetown  are  pre-eminent  for  the  display  of  such 
di^usting  behaviouv.  It  is  rare  to  meet  witb  a  virtuous 
ismale  after  the  age  of  fourteen  amoDg  the  lower  classes. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  mother  of  a  &mily  has  all  h^ 
dUldren  bom  in  wedlock,  or  the  o&pring  of  one  man. 

The  remarkably  few  marriages  that  occur  in  the 
country"*^  are  chiefly  among  persons  advanced  in  life,  or 
who  lunre  long  been  living  together:  Tha^e  are  in  pro- 
portiosr  more  marriages  in  town,  but  l^e.  same  remark 
applies  to  them  as  to  the  othere.  Chastity  is  not  sq>pre* 
ciated  as  a  virtue  by  the  lower  orders  of  society.  The 
practice  of  immorality,  and  the  indulgence  of  crime, 
entail  no  social  disadvantage,  nor  do  they  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure or  degradation  of  any  class.  The  example  of 
virtuous  conduct  is  too  ran,  and  unattended  with  too 
little  encouragement,  to  act  as  an  incentivefor  the  rest  to 
follow.  There  is  no  losff  of  position  in  society,  or 
worldly  disrespect,  exhibited  to  those  whose  characters 
would,  in  more  civilised  oommunities,  be  branded  by 
shame  and  scorn,  either  from  the  commission  of  crime 
or  practice  of  immoraiitgr. 

Clergymen  may  preachy  and  schoolmasters  may  in- 
staruct,  but  something  mom  is  recjpiired  to  check  the 

*  In  m  large  oonntiy  iMuish,  to  R17  knowledge,  there  haye  been  only  two  nuur- 
riages  among  the  negroes  for  the  last  nx  months. 
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growing  evil.  The  example  of  the  white  population  haSi 
until  lately,  tended  little  to  encourage  reform.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done  by  the  more  educated  among  the 
upper  classes,  in  the  way  of  example  and  conduct,  before 
this  social  stain  can  be  effaced  fix)m  the  ranks  of  society. 

In  England  and  Belgium  every  fifteenth  child  is  ille- 
gidmate;  in  Sweden  the  fourteenth;  in  Prussia  and 
France  the  thirteenth;  in  Austria  the  ninth;  in  Bavaria 
the  fourth;  while  in  Barbadoes  the  illegitimate  children 
exceed  those  bom  in  wedlock,  and  the  same  fact  obtains 
ill  this  country.  I  have  no  statistical  data  to  offer  in 
proof  of  this  statement,  but  I  shall  readily  be  believed  by 
those  who  live  in  or  who  have  visited  the  colony.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  accurate  information  on  this 
subject,  as  the  office  of  Commissary  of  Population  is 
abolished,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  access  to 
any  docmnents  which  furnish  the  necessary  facts. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  esteemed  rector  of  St. 
Swithin's,  the  Rev.  J.  Alison,  I  have  been  favoured  with 
the  following  table  of  baptisms: 


Teiff. 
1842 

Le^timiAe. 
47            

, 44 

1848 

46            

, 45 

1844 

, 58            , 

51 

1845 

72            , 

27 

1846 

, 54            

, 46 

1847 

, 64            

58 

1848 

38            

49 

1849 

|SQ 

40 

1850 

„ 22             , 

29 

1851 

81             

27 

1852 

80 

25 

531  441 


According  to  this  table,  the  legitimate  children  exceed 
the  illegitimate;  but  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  same 
parish  a  large  number  of  illegitimate  children  have  been 
baptised  by  a  peripatetic  preacher,  who  charges  a  dollar 
for  the  ceremony. 
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Let  us  now  review  the  changes  of  the  planter,  such  as 
we  have  sketched  him  in  our  pages. 

He  settled  on  this  soil  as  an  adventurer,  he  appre- 
ciated its  resources,  he  drew  hither  the  attention  of 
capitalists,  and  devoted  his  time,  his  eanuDgs,  and  his 
energy  in  cultivating  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  had 
many  obstacles  to  contend  against;  he  combated  and 
smmounted  them;  he  accumulated  labour  upon  his  task. 
From  a  wild  and  uncultivated  waste  he  rendered  it  at 
one  time  tractable  and  beautiM  as  a  garden.  He  re* 
veiled  in  his  pride  and  in  his  wealth ;  but  a  moral  dark* 
ness  blackened  this  shining  prospect.  That  darkness 
has  been  dispelled  by  the  light  of  liberty*  The  slave 
was  torn  from  his  grasp;  the  strength  of  the  planter  was 
wrested  from  him,  his  ambition  was  blighted  by  the 
noble  act,  his  prosperity  threatened  by  the  welfare  of  the 
labourer;  free  labour  became  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  estates,  society  was  convulsed ;  forced  and  prolonged 
efforts  were  made  to  substitute  foreign  for  native  labour; 
the  success  has  been  but  partial  and  problematical. 
Discontent,  despondency,  and  dismay  set  in  with  all 
their  dismal  consequences.  Rich  plantations  have  re- 
verted to  their  pristine  wildness;  miles  of  country,  for- 
merly cultivated  with  care,  are  now  abandoned  and 
desolate.  The  growth  of  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton, 
have  been  successively  given  up  through  ruinous  compe- 
tition with  other  nations;  and  lately  the  only  staple, 
"  sugar,"  was  threatened  with  a  similar  calamity. 

WeU  might  the  history  of  West  India  property  be 
compared  to  a  species  of  lottery,  in  which,  while  a  few 
gained  prizes,  many  drew  blanks  1  The  adventurer  or 
capitalist,  formerly  a  princely  proprietor,  has  now  become 
a  struggling  farmer.  About  ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  complete  abolition  of  slavery,  and  cause  after  cause 
have  combined  to  destroy  the  planter.    But  his  untiring 
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energy  lias  ledeemed  him  from  many  of  his  dualities. 
Poverty,  indeed,  has  YiBited  the  abode  of  many  a  pio- 
prietor,  and  the  tale  of  former  splendour  and  praaent 
woe  has  lesomided  &om  many  a  gloomy  househoM. 
The  causes  ate  manifest  The  valud  of  estates  fbrmetly 
ranged  from  100,0002.  to  20,0002.,  incbding  the  Tahie 
of  the  alavefi.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  <worth  of 
the  land,  its  buildings  and  machinery,  .about  equalled 
that  of  the  negroes,  fieoice,  tw:hen  the  emandpatiDm 
occurred^  and  the  planteis  received  an  approximatbro 
return  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves  through  the  compeiHa- 
tion  money,  the  value  of  an  estate  could  only  be  cerasi- 
dered  &v  the  land  in  cultivatixm  and  its  fixtures,  euch  jeb 
houses,  buildings,  crops,  &c  In  :the  first  years  after  the 
emancipation,  and  so  long  as  the  system  of  spprentiDB- 
ship  was  pursued,  the  value  of  plantations  (allowdx^  for 
the  deduction  in  the  withdrawal  of  slaves)  nxamtained 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  their  fonner  prices;  but,  smce  the 
year  1840,  it  has  been  asserted  lOmt  they  have  fallen  i& 
value  to  at  least  one-fi&h.* 

Having  exhibited  the  different  changes  titat  hove 
taken  place  in  ihe  life  of  the  planter  and  of  the  peasant, 
it  becomes  necessary  shortly  to  review  the  line  of  policy 
pursued  by  the  Bntish  Groveroment  towards  these  ccdo- 
nies,  and  incidentally  to  include  some  remarks  on  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  seen  that  a&sr  the  capture  of  Demerara,  Es- 
sequebo,  and  Berbice,  in  1796,  a  large  share  of  booty 
(at  the  presumed  instigation  of  the  colonists,  many 
of  whom  weve  British)  &I1  to  the  English,  and  n 
promise  of  prise-money  was  held  oat  to  die  troops 
employed.  It  would  appear  that  fiuch  a  diHtcibiiti0ft 
never  was  e&oted,  and  although  the  eya  of  the  na- 
tion must  have  been  opened  to  the  impoFtamse  bdA 

*  (Ste  Appendix. 
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wealth  of  these  ikiiig  settlements,  the  English  quietly 
lesigned  these  pcssessions  into  the  hands  of  the  Batavian 
Bepublic  a;t  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  to  the  great 
detriment  and  dismay  of  the  greater  number  of  their  in^ 
habitants.     In  the  course  of  1808,  the  chances  of  war 
again  handed  over  the  colony  to  the  British,  and  many 
persons  of  influence  and  capital  determined  to  pursue 
the  line  of  agncultore  adopted  by  the  Dutch  and  older 
settler.     At  this  period  the  ilaye  trade,  with  all  its 
horrors  to  the  poor  Afiican,  and  its  profitable  returns  to 
the  plants,  was  in  iuU  vigour,  and  was  sanctioned  by 
the  GovemmenL     A  few  years  eh^sed,  and  in  1807  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  was  adopted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  a  terrible  check  was  given  by  this  blow  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  planter,  many  of  whom  dated  their 
overthromr  from  this  penod.      For  the  next  ten  and 
twaaty  years  the  :proBpenty  of  the  colcmy  was  checked 
by  the  abohtion  and  other  measures.    Few  additional 
daves  could  be  imported  indirectly  into  British  Guiana, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  and  other 
slave-allowing  naticms  gained  an  advantage  by  our  loss. 
The  duty  on  cotton  operating  unsucoessMly.  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  West  India  power,  speedy  ruin  resulted 
to  the  plantations  thus  engaged.     From  one  end  of  the 
coloffy  to  the  other,  the  estates  in  cotton  were  mortgaged 
to  an  amount  £u:  above  :their  value,  and  were  gradually 
abandoned;  other  capitalists  subsequently  appeared  in 
the  field,  and  cultivated  the  land  in  sugar  and  coffee; 
but  the  iate  of  the  latter  was  similar  to  the  trade  in 
cotton.    This  useful  berry,  whidi  may  be  grown  equally 
well  in  the  West  Indies  m  in  the  East,  was  ahnost  altoge- 
ther exoluded&om  the  English  market  before  1783.   The 
duties  And  excifie  on  the  importation  and  consumption  of 
plantation* coffee  in  JGlreat  Britain  were  no  less  than  480 
per  cent,  on  its  then  marketable  "vahie;   but  a  reduced 
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duty,  and  other  causes,  gave  a  singular  impulse  to  the 
culture  of  this  useful  shrub.  The  profit  on  coffee  varied 
from  7  to  24  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  and  every 
prospect  was  held  of  its  long  continuance,  but  the  want 
of  slaves,  the  competition  with  other  countries,  the  ab- 
sence of  preference  given  to  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  gradually  led  to  its  decline,  to  make  way  for 
sugar,  which,  although  requiring  greater  outlay,  held 
out  the  prospect  of  handsome  profit  And  subsequently, 
by  the  reduced  duty  on  foreign  coffee  in  1842,  all  thought 
of  exporting  it  from  the  West  Indies  has  been  abandoned* 
But  it  is  singular  to  observe  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  cultivation  of  British  plantations  in  the  West  Indies 
was  thus  energetically  followed  up  by  capitalists,  so  that 
when  one  article  of  produce  declined  in  value  another 
was  substituted,  an  objection  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
British  nation  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  these  coun- 
tries rather  than  at  home.  Planters,  even  in  earlier 
days,  were  regarded  with  an  envious  eye;  and  when  any 
murmurs  or  complaints  proceeded  from  them  relative  to 
new  and  irksome  duties  on  the  article  of  export,  they 
were  very  generally  regarded  as  the  "  fastidious  peevish- 
ness of  opulent  folly  and  surfeited  prosperity." 

So  early  as  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  urged  against 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  the  British  settlement  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  the  several  laws  enacted  by  the  Gt)- 
vernment  on  the  sugar  question  had  vested  in  the 
planters  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  British  market,  at 
the  cost  and  to  the  manijfest  injury  of  the  British  con- 
sumer,  who  might  otherwise  purchase  sugar,  &c.,  from 
foreign  islands,  20  or  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  those 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  general  conclusion  arrived  at 
even  then  was,  that,  considering  the  expense  of  protect- 
ing them  in  war,  the  settlement  of  sugar  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies  was  improvident  and  unwise,  and  that  their 
further  extension  and  improvement  would  not  promote 
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the  general  interests  of  the  British  empire.  It  was 
surely  overlooked  in  such  calculations,  of  what  infinite 
advantage  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  had  proved  to 
her ;  how  important  they  were  to  the  sustentation  of  her 
power,  and  the  spread  of  her  commerce ;  how  materially 
they  contributed  to  the  augmentation  of  her  merchant 
navy,  and  the  extension  of  her  language,  her  laws,  and 
her  genius  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  value  of  ex- 
ports to  the  West  Indies  has  ranged  from  two  to  five 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  of  all  the  exports  of 
England  about  30  per  cent,  have  been  sent  to  the 
colonies. 

Let  us  observe  the  influence  of  these  injurious  opinions 
on  the  production  of  sugar,  the  last  remaining  staple  of 
any  consequence  left  to  the  planter  besides  rum  and 
molasses.  The  indignation  excited  in  England  against 
the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  generous  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  negro,  did  not  deter  the 
planters  fi'om  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The  outcry 
raised  against  them,  the  unpopularity  of  their  preten- 
sions, was  very  disheartening;  but  so  long  as  capital 
continued  to  be  invested,  so  long  as  prices  proved  re- 
munerating, so  long  would  the  planter  adhere  to  his 
speculation  and  venture  in  this  lottery.  He  saw  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  succeeded  by  numerous  mea- 
sures, all  tending  to  the  future  abolition  of  slavery  itself 
in  the  British  possessions,  but  still  trusted  to  the  justice 
of  the  British  nation  for  assistance  and  protection.  We 
have  already  traced  the  various  effects  of  the  act  of 
the  apprenticeship,  the  granting  of  the  compensation 
money,  arid  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  negro,  and 
pointed  out  the  gradual  decline  in  the  prosperity  of 
capitalists  and  planters;  whilst,  on  the  contrary^  we  have 
exhibited  some  remarkable  proofs  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  liberated  labourer. 

VOL.  n.  c 
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There  wanted  but  one  circumstance  to  complete  the 
overthrow  of  the  planter  and  those  dependent  on  him ; 
there  wanted  but  one  act  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
ruin,  and  it  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  spite  of  all  his 
previous  disasters ;  of  the  chances  of  war  j  the  insurrec- 
tion and  strike  of  the  labouring  classes;  the  fidlure  of 
crops;  the  fluctuation  in  prices;  the  threatenings  of 
austere  philanthropists  and  economical  legislators,  the 
planter  had  one  saving  principle  which  supported  him 
through  all  his  eventfiil  undertakings.  That  was  the 
existence  of  a  protecting  differential  duty  which  existed 
in  his  favour  between  the  sugar  admitted  into  Great 
Britain  &om  her  West  India  possessions,  and  that  pro- 
duced by  slave  labour  in  foreign  countries.  About  the 
year  1800,  the  duty  on  raw  or  Muscovado  British  plan- 
tation sugar  was  20s.  the  cwt,  whilst  that  of  foreign 
sugar  was  nearly  double.  No  refined  or  loaf  sugar  was 
allowed  to  be  imported  under  a  duty  of  4Z.  18&  8d.  the 
cwt.,  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  and  operated 
with  great  disadvantage  to  the  colonists  in  many  ways. 
From  the  year  1800,  the  duty  varied  up  to  March,  1845, 
when  it  had  risen  as  high  as  IL  5s.  2d  per  cwt.  on 
colonial  Muscovado  sugar,  and  3^.  36.  on  foreign  sugar 
the  produce  of  fi^ee  labour.  In  the  year  1845,  a  new 
sugar  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament^  and  the  duty 
on  colonial  Muscovado  was  14s.  per  cwt.^  and  about  24& 
per  cwt  on  foreign  free  sugar,  with  a  contemplated  loss 
to  the  revenue  of  about  1,300,000/.  The  duty  on  slave- 
grown  sugar  was  also  fixed  at  a  high  rate,  and  naturally, 
by  such  a  purposely  high  imposition,  excluded  such  sugar 
from  introduction  into  Great  Britain,  which  had  waged 
so  long  and  consistent  a  war  against  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  although  it  had  actually  operated  against 
her  own  interests.  Such  a  course  was  noble,  generous, 
and  patriotic;  but  in  the  year  1846  the  shout  of  Free- 
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trade  was  raked,  and,  echoing  along  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  aroused,  by  its  reverberations,  the 
remonstrance  and  complaints  of  suffering  parties. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Eussell  (upon 
whom  bad  devolved  the  task  of  canying  through  the 
principles  of  free-trade  consequent  upon  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  its  first  champion)  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  then  existing  sugar  duties,  and  after  a 
short  debate  the  following  measure  was  adopted: — ^The 
duty  on  British  plantation  was  to  be  14s.;  on  foreign 
plantation  23s.;  and  a  yearly  deduction  of  Is.  6d.  was 
to  be  made  in  favour  of  dave-grown  sugar,  which,  in 
1851,  or  about  seven  years,  would  be  placed  upon  the 
same  duty  as  firee-grown  sugar. 

Thus,  after  all  the  outcry  raised  against  slavery  and 
its  supporters  by  the  British  people,  the  singular  anomaly 
occurred  of  the  very  nation  most  zealous  in  its  efforts  to 
put  down  slavery,  suddenly,  by  this  line  of  policy,  giving 
an  indirect  impetus  to  the  abominable  traffic  it  had  so 
long  condemned,  and  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of 
foreign  slave-owners,  after  it  had  been  at  so  much  pains 
to  deprive  its  own  subjects  of  any  participation  in  such 
profits.  The  long-existing  and  differential  protective 
duty  was  to  be  gradually  removed,  and  the  powers  of 
the  fi-ee  labourer  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  tested  with 
the  extorted  labour  exacted  from  slaves  in  neighbouring 
colonies.  How  inadequate  was  to  be  the  strife  I  how 
unjust  the  contention  1  how  ruinous  the  consequences  I 

The  object  of  the  new  duties  was  to  introduce  sugar 
into  England  in  such  quantities  as  would  ensure  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  price,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  fi^ee-trade,  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
very  humblest  classes  of  society;  but  at  tlie  very  time 
when  the  measure  was  consummated,  there  were  not 
wanting  parties  of  foresight  and  intelligence  to  declare 
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its  inconsistency,  if  not  injustice,  towards  the  emancipated 
negro,  and  to  others  of  that  nation  still  groaning  under 
bondage,  setting  aside  its  ruinous  tendency  to  the  British 
sugar  planters. 

The  author  himself  of  Free-trade  Reform  has  borne 
his  testimony  on  this  subject,  for,  in  a  speech  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1846,  he  said:  "The 
question  of  the.  East  Indies  differs  materially  in  respect 
to  the  supply  of  sugar  from  the  West  India  colonies; 
but  those  with  whom  I  acted  agreed  in  the  opinion  which 
I  myself  entertained,  that  this  country  did  stand  in  a 
very  special  and  peculiar  relation  to  our  West  India 
colonies.  You  had  emancipated  from  slavery  those  on 
whose  labour  in  former  years  you  had  mainly  relied  for 
the  supply  of  this  country  with  West  India  produce. 
You  had  given  to  the  holders  of  slaves  a  liberal,  and, 
estimating  it  as  to  pecuniary  amount,  apparently  a  muni- 
ficent compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  interests; 
*  but  whether  or  no  (however  large  the  sum  might  be)  it 
was  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  eventual  loss  sus- 
tained, is  a  question  open  to  some  degree  of  doubt." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  claim 
of  the  British  West  Indies  to  some  more  consideration 
than  in  the  sugar  duties  of  1846  was  contemplated,  and 
no  sooner  did  the  welcome  tidings  reach  the  slave  coun- 
tries, than  public  enthusiasm  exhibited  to  the  British 
nation  the  thankfiilness  with  which  the  news  was  re- 
ceived. The  following  extract  is  from  an  eye-witness, 
and  deserves  consideration  here,  although  the  notoriety 
already  attracted  by  the  writer's  correspondence  in  the 
Times  of  October,  1847,  may  render  it  "  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable  "  to  some  readers : 

"With  the  foreign  slave-driver,  cheap  sugar] means 
cheap  slaves.  I  spent  the  year  (1847)  in  Cuba,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  preparations  which  were  being 
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made  in  that  island  to  meet  the  opening  of  our  markets. 
To  an  Englishman  coming  up  from  Grenada  and  Jamaica, 
the  contrast  between  the  paralysed  and  decayed  aspect 
of  the  trade  of  those  colonies  and  the  spirit  and  activity 
which  your  measures  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  infused  into 
that  of  Havannah,  was  most  disheartening.  The  town 
was  illuminated  when  I  landed  in  consequence  of  the 
news  of  high  prices  from  England.  Three  splendid  trains 
of  De  Rosnes'  machinery,  costing  40,000  dollars  each,  had 
just  arrived  from  France,  and  were  in  process  of  erection; 
steam  engines  and  engineers  were  coming  daily  over 
from  America;  new  estates  were  forming;  coflfee  planta- 
tions were  being  broken  up,  and  their  feeble  gangs  of  old 
people  and  children,  who  had  hitherto  been  selected  for 
that  light  work,  were  formed  into  task  gangs,  and  hired 
out  by  the  month  to  the  *new  ingenios'  then  in  ftdl 
drive.  It  was  crop  time ;  the  mills  went  round  night  and 
day.  On  every  estate  (I  scarcely  hope  to  be  believed 
when  I  state  the  fact)  every  slave  was  worked  under  the 
whip  18  hours  out  of  24,  and  in  the  boiling-houses  from 
6  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  and  from  11  a.m.  to  midnight  the  sound 
of  the  hellish  lash  was  incessant;  indeed,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  overtasked  wretches  awake.  The  six  hours 
during  which  they  rested  were  spent  in  a  barracoon — a 
strong,  foul,  close  sty,  where  they  wallowed  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.  There  was  no  marrying  amongst 
the  slaves  on  the  plantations;  breeding  was  discouraged; 
it  was  cheaper  and  less  troublesome  to  buy  than  to  breed. 
On  many  estates  females  were  entirely  excluded." 

If  such  were  some  of  the  earliest  consequences  of  the 
new  sugar  duties  in  slave  countries,  no  less  disheartening 
were  its  results  on  the  slave-trade  itself,  and  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  West  India  possessions. 

Froni  1816  to  1843  inclusive,  the  number  of  negroes 
landed  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  America 
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was  865,000,  from  official  reports,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  British  cniizers,  which,  besides  destroying  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  seamen  engaged  in  the  hated  pursuit, 
has  cost  at  the  very  least  about  20  millions  in  the  fruit- 
less endeavour  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  It  has  been 
computed  that  from  80,000  to  100,000  slaves  are  annually 
imported  into  the  Spanish  and  other  slave  colonies,  and 
that  about  15,000  are  imported  into  Cuba  alone,  at  an 
entrance  fee  of  1 7  dollars,  10  of  which  go  to  the  governor, 
although  the  Spanish  Grovemment  profess  to  discounte- 
nance the  abominable  traffic;  rendering  the  treaties  of 
1816-17  and  20  null  and  void. 

A  very  late  report  fix)m  the  commissioners  at  Sierra 
Leone  states,  "We  believe  that  the  slave-trade  is 
increasing,  and  that  it  is  conducted  perhaps  more 
•  systematically  than  it  ever  has  been  hitherto."  Again, 
"  Experience  has  proved  two  things.  1st.  That  the  losses 
of  the  slave  traffickers  are  not  very  heavy,  especially  as, 
through  their  agents  at  Sierra  Leone  and  elsewhere, 
they  have  the  power  of  re-purchasing  the  detained  vessels 
and  their  stores  at  extremely  low  rates,  and  of  sending 
them  forth  again  on  their  detestable  voyages;  2nd.  That 
this  country  is  put  to  heavy  charges  in  the  shape  of  prize 
money  on  vessels  which  are  frequently  captured  under 
circumstances  which  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  of  their 
having  been  used  as  decoys  P  The  profits  of  the  slave 
traffic  must  be  immense  when  it  is  stated  the  capture 
of  four  vessels  would  not  subject  the  owners  to  loss, 
provided  the  fifth  was  successfiil  in  landing  her  slaves  in 
Brazil.  One  individual  alone  declared  his  profits  to  be 
several  thousands  of  pounds  per  year. 

If  such  were  the  profits  and  energy  of  the  slave-trade 
up  to  the  time  of  the  sugar  bill  of  1846,  how  much 
greater  would  they  not  be  likely  to  become  imder  the 
encouragement  and  impetus  given  to  such  a  traffic  by 
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the  admission  of  slave  sugar  into  Great  Britain  at  a 
ledaoed  duty  1  Wliat  other  than  misfortune  and  defeat 
oould  attend  the  British  planter  in  this  new  experiment, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  cost  of  production  of  slave 
sugar  is  about  13/.  per  ton,  whilst  that  produced  in 
British  colonies  demands  at  least  an  outlay  of  252.  per 
ton,  or  double  the  amount  of  the  other  1  The  general 
exports  of  sugar  from  the  British  West  Indies  have  been 
gradually  diminishing  since  the  emancipation  to  nearly 
one-half  of  the  original  amount,  although  less  perhaps  in 
British  Guiana  than  elsewhere^  whilst  the  slave  countries 
have  increased  and  are  increasing  in  number,  population, 
and  importance. 

As  regards  this  country,  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
in  1846  was  about  21,000  hogsheads — a  very  small 
quantity,  owing  to  a  bad  season  from  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted drou^t  that  year.  The  prices  at  this  period  in 
England  were  remunerating  and  comparatively  high — 
about  202.  per  hogshead.  In  1847  considerable  exer- 
tions were  made  to  render  the  crop  larger;  a  favourable 
season,  and  a  high  price  of  labour,  gave  a  return  of  about 
36,000  hogsheads,  but  it  was  the  first  year  of  free-trade, 
and  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  were  gorged  with  the 
hitherto  valuable  produce  of  the  colonies.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1846  no  foreign  slave-grown  sugar  had 
been  received  in  England.  For  the  same  period  in  1847, 
497,915  cwts.  were  admitted,  and  prices  were  of  course 
considerably  affected  by  such  competition.  From  181. 
they  raptdly  fell  to  less  than  101.  per  ton,  and  the  beau- 
tifril  crystal  of  the  lovely  Caribbean  islands  sank  in  value 
to  the  guano  manure,  which,  imported  fix)m  desolate  and 
barren  rocks,  was  strewed  upon  the  cold  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  at  an  expense  in  many  instances  fully  equal  to 
lOL  per  ton» 

It  was  not  strange  then  that  the  cry  of  ruin  should  be 
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heard  solemnly  echoing  across  the  broad  Atlantic  until 
it  reached  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  it  was 
not  wonderful  then  that  remonstrance  and  complaint 
should  reverberate  from  isle  to  isle  in  the  West  Indies 
until  they  combined  in  one  energetic  appeal  to  the  hu- 
manity and  justice  of  the  British  nation.  The  sacrificed 
planters  pointed  with  terrible  earnestness  to  the  fact  of 
the  value  of  sugar,  their  only  staple  of  export,  falling 
below  the  cost  of  production.  The  truth  of  their  state- 
ment was  borne  out  by  the  numerous  failures  in  the  East 
and  West  India  houses  connected  with'the  sugar  trade. 
In  the  Mauritius  every  mercantile  establishment  but  one 
succumbed  to  the  shock.  In  the  East,  a  stop  was  put  to 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  Great  Britaiu,  twelve  large 
and  long-estabhshed  houses  connected  with  the  West 
Indies  stopped  payment,  and  involved  in  their  fall  the 
colonial  planters,  merchants,  and  others  dependent  on 
them.  It  is  true  that  other  causes  may  have  contributed 
to  their  overthrow ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  other  than 
West  India  houses  tottered  beneath  the  calamities  social 
and  political  of  the  year  1847,  but  the  fact  obtains  that, 
whilst  the  other  firms  are  slowly  recovering  and  emerging 
from  their  temporary  diflSculties,  most  of  those  engaged  in 
the  British  West  India  sugar  trade  were  paralysed  by  the 
blow  they  received. 

The  effect  on  this  colony  more  particularly  calls  for 
our  notice.  The  panic  of  1847  will  be  long  remembered 
and  long  felt.  All  parties  were  subjected  to  its  opera- 
tions, all  interests  to  its  blighting  influence.  It  had  long 
been  a  reproach  charged  against  the  West  Indians,  that 
they  were  indolent  and  apathetic  in  helping  themselves. 
More  than  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
openly  pronounced  this  taunt. 

"  Qui  tacet,  consentit,"  is  an  old  saying,  and  the  silence 
and  stillness  of  the  planter  was  attributed  to  erroneous 
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motives.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  at  any  length.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  Great  Britain  has  singularly 
attested  the  inefficacy  of  "colonial  remonstrances  in 
general,"  and  that  such  an  accusation  to  colonists  comes 
very  unbecomingly  from  a  Parliament  \7hich,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  petitions  of  her  principal  colonial  posses- 
sions, induced  rebellion,  disaffection,  and  distrust  in 
America,  the  Canadas,  New  Zealand,  and  both  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  being  clearly  apparent  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  that  an  alteration  in  the 
present  system  of  working  estates  was  to  be  effected,  or 
else  their  abandonment  would  ensue,  the  most  striking 
evil  was  first  assailed,  that  of  the  high  rate  of  wages.  An 
English  proprietor  and  a  M.P.  submitted,  through  the 
local  newspapers,  that  as  labour  and  salaries  expended 
on  an  estate  amounted  to  9-12ths  of  the  whole  expendi- 
ture, there  should  be  a  reduction  effected  in  this  de- 
partment of  26  per  cent.  The  experiment  was  tried, 
and  let  us  see  how  it  has  answered.  The  salaries  of  ma- 
nagers, overseers,  medical  men,  and  others,  were  reduced 
one-quarter  of  their  previous  amount,  and  in  several 
instances  even  more.  The  necessity  and  the  helplessness 
of  their  position  induced  these  parties  quietly  to  submit 
to  the  reduction,  however  disagreeable  and  injurious. 
But  when  it  was  proposed  to  the  labourers,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  dtered  circumstances  of  the  colony  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent,  was  to  be  made  in  the  wages  to 
be  paid  them,  they  one  and  all  refused  to  agree  to  it,  in 
spite  of  the  counsel  and  advice  of  magistrates,  ministers, 
and  others.  From  the  month  of  December  a  strike 
commenced,  and  continued  for  several  months.  The 
opposition  manifested  by  the  Creole  labourers  was 
communicated  to  the  immigrants  both  Portuguese  and 
coolies,  and  persuasion  added  to  example  kept  them  for 
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some  time  in  idleness  and  discontent.  But  tlie  same 
necessity  which  had  compelled  the  white  man  to  submit 
to  these  changes,  forced  also  the  Portuguese  to  continue 
his  toil  at  any  price  sooner  than  subject  himself  to  want 
and  poverty.  The  immigrants  in  general  returned  to 
their  work,  but  the  independent  Creole,  removed  beyond 
want  and  necessity,  could  afford  to  stay  at  home  with 
his  hands  crossed. 

The  want  of  labour  became  urgent,  the  immigrants 
were  few  and  fickle,  the  Creole  irresolute  and  idle,  the 
planter  hesitating  and  anxious.  Meaifwhile,  the  canes 
were  rotting,  the  grass  growing,  the  land  was  hardening 
and  choked  with  weeds,  the  steam-engmes  rusting,  and 
the  tall  chimneys  of  the  boiling-houses  emitted  no  curling 
vapour  indicative  of  life.  The  Christmas  holidays  and 
new  year  1848  were  ushered  in  with  sinister  misgivings. 
No  public  meetings  were  held  to  decide  upon  the  neces- 
sary steps;  no  unanimous  sentiment  pervaded  any  class; 
no  active  principle  awoke  in  the  conmiunity,  but  rather 
a  dogged  and  passive  submission.  Some  of  the  planters 
proposed  giving  the  old  rate  of  wages;  the  labourer  be- 
came excited,  and  appeared  on  the  stage  again;  others 
offered  the  same  wages,  but  demanded  more  work  for 
the  money  and  a  few  hours  longer  labour  in  the  field; 
the  labourer  became  impatient,  and  objected;  others 
remained  inactive,  and  waited  to  see  what  the  rest  would 
do;  and  the  labours  laid  himself  down  till  they  should 
decide.  #  One  bold,  united  effort  would  have  accom- 
plished the  object  in  view;  one  strong  spirit  have  guided 
the  rest;  but  the  planters  seemed  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  the  labourers  of  them.  An  unexpected,  al- 
though not  unnatural  circumstance,  however,  brought  all 
parties  to  their  senses.  In  consequence  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  speculation  in  sugar,  the  two  local  banks  refused 
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any  longer  to  advance  money  on  produce  (which  for- 
merly enabled  the  majority  of  planters  to  carry  on  the 
cultivation  of  their  properties)  unless  the  bOl  of  lading 
of  such  sugar  was  attached,  hence  depriving  the  planter 
of  the  privilege  of  sending  his  produce  in  a  way  best 
suited  to  his  advantage.  Again,  the  very  minimum  price 
was  advanced  for  sugar  ev«i  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
cautious  poli<7  of  the  banks  interfered  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  planters,  and  considerable  confusion  ensued. 
Su^idon  fell  upon  the  stability  of  the  two  banking 
establishments,  especially  after  the  stoppage  of  the  West 
India  Bank;  a  temporary  run  upon  them  followed,  but 
was  met  with  prudence  and  confidence.  The  little  sugar 
manu&ctured  was  found  insufficient  at  present  prices  to 
pay  expenses.  The  wages  of  immigrants  and  the  few 
Creoles  who  had  worked  under  the  new  system  were  in 
arrears,  salaries  of  estates'  officers  remained  unpaid,  and 
the  melancholy  fact  could  no  longer  be  doubted  by  the 
resisting  Creole  that  something  serious  must  have  occa- 
sioned the  inexplicable  conduct  of  the  suffering  planter. 
Many  had  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  merely  an  attempt 
to  reduce  wages  for  the  greater  profit  of  the  planter ;  but 
Aey  were  soon  undeceived,  and  their  natural  shrewdness 
soon  taught  them  that  one  common  misfortune  had 
overtaken  all.  Whether  by  coincidence  or  accident, 
numerous  fires  occurred  during  the  "  strike,"  and  were 
of  so  suspicious  and  dangerous  a  character  as  to  induce 
his  excellency  the  governor  to  issue  a  proclamation 
(Bering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  and 
giving  an  admirable  admonition  to  the  labouring  classes 
as  to  their  conduct  during  this  crisis.  These  strange 
fires  (which  we  could  never  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
were  acts  of  incendiarism)  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  the 
Creole  labourers  slowly  returned  to  their  toU,  each  party 
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making  the  best  bargain  he  could,  but  generally  with  a 
reduction  in  amount  of  wages,  or  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  work. 

The  immigrants  were  unceasing  and  earnest  in  their 
appeal  for  work.  Economy  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
began  to  be  practised  in  private  circles,  and  the  value  of 
money  was  more  than  ever  appreciated  by  the  suffering 
colonists.  The  tale  of  the  planter  was  the  tale  of  all; 
The  reaction  had  extended  from  them  to  every  class. 
The  shock,  like  that  of  the  electric  fluid,  acting  upon 
bodies  of  a  similar  nature,  was  communicated  simulta- 
neously through  all  ranks.  The  money  of  the  planter, 
formerly  plentiful,  had  passed  from  his  hand  into  that  of 
the  labourer ;  was  transferred  by  him  to  the  merchant, 
tradesman,  and  storekeeper;  was  circulated  by  these 
among  professionals  and  other  classes,  and  from  these  it 
passed  through  all  grades  of  society,  until  accumulating 
either  as  capital  in  England,  or  as  deposits  in  banks,  or 
as  bullion  in  the  colony  chests — after  having  liberally 
supplied  the  officials  and  other  public  expenditure — it 
again  began  its  busy  round  in  the  hand  of  the  planter. 
But  now  the  source  whence  it  sprung  was  drying  up ; 
the  fountain  whence  it  flowed  narrowed  and  spent;  and 
the  current  of  its  course  was  likewise  straitened  and 
confined. 

The  labourers'  gains  fell  off;  the  merchants'  sales  de- 
creased; the  earnings  of  the  professionals  were  crippled; 
the  wages  of  tradesmen,  servants,  and  others  were  ren- 
dered  uncertain  and  scanty.  One  class  alone  remained 
unscathed  by  the  withering  stroke — ^the  officials.  It  could 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  any  one,  if  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  colonial  members  of  the  Court 
of  Policy  to  effect  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
salaries  of  all  officials  whose  income  amounted  to  more 
than  150Z.;  but  the  proposal  to  that  effect,  submitted 
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through  his  excellency  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies, 
Earl  Grey,  was  met  with  the  reply,  "  That  his  lordship 
could  not  give  his  sanction  to  any  reduction  of  the  civil 
list  as  proposed  by  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy, 
inasmuch  as  such  payment  was  guaranteed  by  the  colony 
up  to  the  year  1852,  upon  the  granting  of  the  immigra- 
tion loan,  &C."  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Grovemment  was  received  with  indignation  by  the  colo- 
nial members  of  the  court,  who  insisted,  that  as  the 
Home  Grovemment  had  broken  faith  as  regarded  immi- 
gration, they  could  not  be  expected  to  fulfil  their  part  of 
the  agreement :  and  those  events  transpired  which  have 
been  alluded  to  in  another  place.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  common  distress  of  the  whole  colony  had  pro- 
duced something  like  a  desire  on  aU  sides  to  meet  the 
present  evils  with  submission ;  a  concession  of  self-interest 
ensued.  The  labourers,  both  Creole  and  foreign,  sought 
employment  even  at  the  reduced  rates;  the  tradesmen 
and  petty  salesmen  resumed  their  avocations  even  with 
uncertain  profits.  The  planter  confined  his  operations 
to  such  work  as  was  pressing  and  imperative,  leaving 
the  future  to  decide  whether  the  cultivation  or  abandon- 
ment of  his  property  should  follow;  the  merchants,  the 
professionals,  and  the  officials,  all  steadily  pursued  their 
occupations,  trusting  that  circumstances  would  operate  in 
their  favour,  and  avert  that  ruin  which  the  crisis  in  the 
sugar  market  would  entail  upon  themselves  and  families. 
In  1849,  several  influential  gentlemen  were  appointed 
by  his  Excellency  Governor  Barkly  to  form  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  British  Guiana.  After  considerable  trouble 
in  collecting  the  necessary  information,  they  embodied 
it  in  a  report,  which,  as  it  gives  a  full,  ludd,  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  colony 
at  that  period,  I  have,  by  permission,  taken  the  liberty 
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to  insert.*  A  reference  to  its  important  and  valuable 
details  will  convince  an  impartial  reader  that  there  was 
much  cause  for  alarm  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
planters.  If  the  view  taken  of  the  affidrs  of  the  colony 
was  too  gloomy,  and  the  threatened  anticipations  too 
serious,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  crisis  through  whidi 
the  colony  was  passing  was  alarming  and  painful.  If, 
fortunately,  the  condition  of  this  colony  has  somewhat 
improved  since  the  date  of  that  report,  and  its  prospects 
appear  more  cheering  than  those  of  Jamaica  and  other 
West  India  islands,  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  of 
the  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  magnificence  of 
these  valuable  possessions,  and  to  the  untiling  energy 
and  perseverance  of  its  spirited  ookmiirts  and  their  sup- 
porters. 

But,  in  making  this  assertion,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  it  appears  idle  to  trust  to  others  for  support, 
and  to  be  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  future  protection 
in  the  way  of  duties.  However  unjust  appears  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  nation  which  has  spent  millions  in  attempt- 
ing to  extirpate  slavery,  should  be  found  willing  to 
encourage  it  in  another  shape,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  assistance  which  the  protective  duties  afforded  was 
unstable  and  feeble,  and  imworthy  of  a  people  who  wish 
to  acquire  permanent  prosperity  not  dependent  on  the 
adventitious  and  precarious  assistance  of  l^islative 
enactments  and  fiscal  r^ulations.  In  less  than  half  a 
century  has  Great  Britain  destroyed  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  in  her  most  firuitful  provinces,  the 
West  Indies,  by  the  enactment  of  laws  £Ktal  to  their 
existence;  and  ere  that  half  oratury  will  have  expired, 
threatens  to  render  profitless  the  only  remaining  article 
of  native  produce  exported,  and  upon  the  cultivation  of 
which  depends  not  only  the  wel&re,  bat  the  very  ex- 

*  SeeAppcnOiz. 
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ifitence  of  800,000  of  her  people.  If  sugar  ceases  to  be 
the  culture  of  the  peculiarly  rich  soil  of  the  West,  what 
other  exportable  article  of  snj  value  can  supply  its 
place?* 

What  powerful  Providence  will  int^ere  to  arrest 
the  man  of  education  and  civilisation  in  his  flight  from 
the  land  of  desolation?  what  merciful  interposition  pre- 
vent the  half-dvilised  negro  from  relapsing  into  a  state 
of  degraded  barbarism  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  present,  when  the  friture  bears  such  a 
threatening  aspect.  As  yet,  this  colony,  in  particular, 
has  borne  up  bravely  against  the  assault  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances— as  yet,  the  finances  are  good,  the  institutiouB 
(^  the  land  upheld,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  continued, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  coloniste  strong  in  their  determina- 
tion to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  beset  them;  but 
none  can  foretel  the  result ;  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
raised  from  such  crude  materials  into  something  like  a 
definite  outline,  is  not  yet  filled  in^  and  the  slightest 
shock  may  crumble  it  to  dust 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  mainly  depends  upon  the 
success  of  immigration.  The  ranks  of  the  labourer  are 
continually  thinning,  and  require  constant  and  unceasing 
supplying;  more  recruits  must  be  procured,  to  organise 
anything  like  an  efficient  body  of  labourers.  The  efforts 
of  the  colonists  to  obtain  an  advantageous  immigration 
<»:dinance  have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  The  wants  of 
the  community  in  this  respect  have  not  been  understood 
or  appreciated  by  the  colonial  ministers,  who  have  re- 
peatedly disallowed  the  ordinances  prepared  with  much 
care  and  foresight  by  the  local  legislature;  and  unless 
some  more  practical  and  beneficial  measures  are  adopted 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  immigrants  to  these 

'Many  other  Talaable  articles  ef  produce  could  be  railed*  but  would  hard!/ 
ptore  reumneiathnB  in  the  precarious  condition  of  the  labour  market. 
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sliores  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  in  force,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  resources  of  the  colony  will  be 
unavailing,  and  a  dwindling  commerce  and  declining 
agriculture  again  threaten  the  colony  with  destruction. 

A  few  concluding  remarks  only  remain  to  be  added, 
and  these  questions  naturally  present  themselves.  What 
is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  old  and  important  settlement? 
Has  slavery,  then,  triumphed  over  freedom  ?  Has  the 
ignominy  of  bondage  and  the  extortion  of  the  lash  pre- 
vailed over  liberty,  and  the  energy  and  industry  of  free- 
men? Has  the  philanthropy  of  the  British  nation  been 
suddenly  chilled  into  selfishness,  and  the  warm  impulses 
of  its  generous  feelings  been  frozen  in  their  course  ?  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  same  hearts  which  before  beat 
with  indignation  at  the  calamities  of  human  suffering, 
now  calculate  calmly  upon  the  advantages  to  them  of 
the  sufferings  of  others  ?  Will  the  English  people  merge 
their  sense  of  justice  in  a  sudden  appetite  for  cheap 
sugar  ?  Shall  the  page  of  history  have  to  record  that 
the  subjects  on  whom  the  great  experiment  of  emancipa- 
tion w^e  tried  also  became  its  victims  ?  and  that  the 
lands  which  were  to  have  exhibited  to  the  world  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  wisdom,  policy,  and  philanthropy  of 
the  "  abolition  of  slavery,"  have  reverted  to  their  pristine 
state  of  uncultivated  waste  and  unprofitable  verdure  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  the  consequence  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  such  a  territory  without  alarm  and  without 
anxiety  ?  The  majesty  of  civil  and  political  law  rendered 
obsolete  for  want  of  material  whereon  to  exercise  its  in- 
fluence; the  edifices  of  public  worship,  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business,  untenanted,  and  falling  to 
decay;  the  broad  river  deserted  by  its  ships  and  sailors; 
the  abandoned  cane-piece  and  the  crumbling  manufac- 
tory become  the  abode  of  the  wild  beast  and  gloomy 
owl;  the  embryo  freeman  and  industrious  citizen  de- 
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generating  into  the  unprofitable  squatter,  whose  highest 
aim  appears  to  be  to  raise  sufficient  food  for  himself, 
whose  chief  recreation  would  consist  in  listless  apathy 
and  indolent  rumination;  his  liberty  become  a  byword 
among  nations;  his  career  a  warning  to  other  countries, 
as  an  example  to  be  carefully  avoided;  the  deep  gloom 
of  superstition  substituted  for  the  bright  light  of  pure 
religion  ;  the  dark  night  of  ignorance  and  error  for  the 
brilliant  day  of  civilisation  and  knowledge.  Idleness, 
the  parent  of  so  much  evil,  would  rejoice  in  the  working 
of  her  power,  and  hail  an  empire  of  degraded  and  un- 
profitable subjects.  Like  to  the  vampire  of  the  land, 
she  would  gently  flap  her  wings  upon  the  drowsy  and 
senseless  body,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  cunningly 
deprived  it  of  the  vigour  of  its  growth,  the  very  life- 
blood  of  its  existence.  Surely  it  will  require  more  than 
the  sweetness  of  slave-grown  sugars  to  render  palatable 
such  consideration ;  surely  (as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has 
remarked)  the  cup  thus  sweetened  will  be  dashed  from 
the  lips  at  the  contemplation  of  such  misfortunes.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  regard  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  without  an  inward  hope  that  it  will  never  con- 
tinue to  be  so  presented  to  the  world.  A  feehng  of 
sanguine  confidence  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  full  tide  of 
civilisation  which  has  long  been  flowing  to  our  shores 
will  not  recede  and  ebb  back  to  another  quarter.  I 
neither  believe  that  the  colony  is  ruined  nor  likely  to  be 
ruined;  with  the  evidence  of  wealth  and  industry  before 
me,  I  believe  in  its  onward  progress  and  prosperity,  but 
at  the  same  time  do  not  anticipate  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
such  large  fortunes  will  continue  to  be  made  as  were 
foraierly  realised,  but  honestly  think  that  capital  invested 
here  will  ^ve  as  good  if  not  a  better  return  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTEEH. 

STAXISnCS  OF  BBITXflH  OOXAVA— «•  DtTISIONS— VOBM  OV  OOTXBHlfBRT— JfVDlOUL 
SBPARTMENTB — 8TIPBNDXABT  XAGISTRACT — PUBLIC  01TICX8  —  FOLICB  B8TA- 
BLXSmnSNT— TOWN  COUKCIL — XAXKBTB — COmTTS — BOABB  OV  CRITBCH  AXD 
POOB  FIUn>~CiniOH-BOUSB — PUBLIC  XNmTCTIOlIB  ABO  flOCIBTlE»->BABK»— 
rUBUO  BUILDZKOS  —  LIGHTHOUSE  —  HILITART  BABBACU — HBWgPAPSBB  — 
BCHOOLS^DBMBBABA.    BAILWAT— BUBXAL-GBOUNDS— OlOLS  —  FSKAL  tBTTLE- 

MBBX»— PUBLIC  oomrxzAiiGBa* 

The  history  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  has  been 
sketched,  however  imperfectly,  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
It  only  now  remains  to  give  a  short  account  of  its  pre- 
sent state  and  condition,  its  dvil  and  political  institu- 
tions, its  social  and  charitable  establishmentF,  its  revenue, 
trade,  and  population,  together  with  a  few  remarks  sug- 
gested by  these  topics. 

British  Guiana  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Deme- 
rara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,  were  originally  separate  coloniesL 

The  county  of  Demerara  extends  from  the  Abary 
Creek  to  Boerasire  Creek^  about  90  miles  in  extent 
aloiig  the  sea-coast  The  flat  shores,  covered  with  a 
dense  bush  of  trees  and  shrubs,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gigantic  hedge,  are  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.     It  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  the  city 
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of  Georgetown,  and  not  including  the  Bucks,  or  natiye 
Indians,  soldiers  or  sailors,  of  about  76,767  persons,  and 
contains  5672  houses.  It  has  been  laid  out  in  157  plan- 
tations, of  which  64  are  on  the  e^ust  coast,  64  on  the  east 
and  west  banks  of  the  river,  and  29  on  the  west  coast. 
Of  these  plantations  only  half  are  in  cultivation,  the  re- 
mwider  being  either  abandoned  or  converted  into  cattle 
&rms  or  villages.  They  all  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  extend,  like  immense  slips  of  garden  land,  back  to 
the  uncleared  and  uncultivated  forests. 

Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the  county  (and  of  the 
colony),  has  a  population  of  25,508  persons,  and,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  contains  about  4895  houses,  of 
which  4065  are  in  the  city  alone.  The  total  value  of 
the  house  property,  according  to  the  last  appraisement, 
was  2,701,203  dollars. 

The  county  of  Essequebo  extends  firom  the  Boerasire 
Creek  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  colony  westward.  It 
was  formerly  laid  out  in  about  100  estates,  of  which  50 
were  situated  on  the  Arabian  coast,  22  on  the  island  of 
L^uan^  30  on  the  island  of  Waakenaam,  4  on  Hc^ 
Island,  3  on  Tiger  Island,  and  1  on  Troolie  Island; 
while  several  plantations  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  were 
cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Population, 
34,925  persons,  residing  on  the  estates  and  in  the  scat- 
tered villages.  Houses  in  the  villages  and  hamlets,  2254. 
There  is  no  large  town  in  this  county. 

The  shores  of  the  Essequebo  coast  are  flat  and  densely 
wooded,  like  those  of  Demerara;  but  fine  sea-beaches, 
instead  of  mud-flats,  extend  seaward  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  estimated  value  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo  be- 
fore slave  emancipation  was  18,410,480t 

The  county  of  Berbice  occupies  an  extent  of  60  miles, 
from  the  Abary  Creek  to  the  river  Cormtyn.    Its  pre- 
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sent  boundary  was  arranged  as  far  back  as  1673.  There 
were  formerly  about  74  plantations  on  the  coasts  and 
round  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  at  a  still  earlier  period 
a  great  many  valuable  estates  were  in  existence  along 
the  banks  and  creeks  of  the  river  Berbice.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  Berbice  before  the  slave  emancipation 
was  7,415,160/.  The  present  population  is  27,003  per- 
sons. Wooded  mud-flats  and  plantations  beyond  stud 
the  line  of  coast.  New  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  founded 
in  1796,  is  planned  and  built  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  Georgetown.  Its  appearance,  however,  is  more  pic- 
turesque and  imposing  when  approached  from  the  sea, 
stretching  as  it  does  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
the  river,  and  intersected  by  several  canals,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  stream.  The  houses  are  not  placed 
close  together,  but  on  separate  allotments  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land,  surrounded  by  open  trenches,  through 
which  the  town  is  drained,  the  water  flowing  into  them 
at  high  tide,  and  at  its  reflux  carrying  away  any  impuri- 
ties collected.  Fruit-trees,  palms,  and  flowering  shrubs 
surround  most  of  the  better  class  of  houses,  arid  give 
them  an  appearance  of  indescribable  beauty.  The  stores 
or  mercantile  houses  front  the  river,  and  have  commo- 
dious wharves  and  warehouses.  The  town  was  formerly 
protected  by  three  strong  batteries,  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river,  two  on  the  east  side,  and  the  other, 
York  Redoubt,  on  the  west  side,  opposite  Crab  Island. 

Fort  St.  Andrew's,  nearly  four  mdles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  two  fix)m  New  Amsterdam,  consisted  of 
a  low  fortification  or  sea  battery,  with  four  bastions,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  or  fosse,  and  mounted  with  eighteen 
12-pounders.  An  extensive  savannah  or  swamp  extends 
in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  which  is  separated  from  New 
Amsterdam  by  the  river  Canje.  The  barracks  for  the 
military  and  quarters  for  the  engineers  and  ordnance  de- 
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partment  are  well  situated,  and  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected- 

There  are  several  churches  for  the  Episcopalian,  Pres- 
byterian, Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  and  other  con- 
gregations; in  connexion  with  these  are  several  useful 
schools.  A  "  colony  house"  serves  for  the  use  of  the 
few  public  officers  located  in  the  town.  A  ferry-boat 
plies  between  the  town  and  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  but  it  has  been  lately- proposed  to  establish  steam 
communication. 

The  dty  of  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  British  Guiana, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  or  right  bank  of  the  river 
Demerara,  in  latitude  6  deg.  49  min.  20  sec.  north,  and 
lon^tude  58  deg.  11  min.  30  sec.  west,  about  the  centre 
of  the  sea  fa9ade  of  the  colony,  having  the  river  Berbice, 
with  its  settlements,  distant  about  57  miles  on  the  east- 
ward or  windward  side,  and  the  river  Essequebo  distant 
about  20  miles  to  the  westward  and  leeward.  The 
origin  of  this  dty,  and  its  former  name  of  Stabrock,*  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  streets  were  laid  out.  There  has  been  no  material 
change  or  alteration  in  the  admirable  plan  on  which  the 
town  was  built,  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the 
Dutch,  who  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  most  others, 
have  shown  themselves  to  have  been  endowed  with  all 
the  sagadty,  wisdom,  and  industry  so  necessary  in  the 
establishment  of  colonies. 

Occupying  a  flat  surface  on  the  brink  or  margin  of  the 
river,  the  town  is  not  seen  to  advantage  when  approached 
by  land  or  sea.  Viewed  from  the  river,  or  opposite 
bank,  it  presents  a  long  range  of  wooden  buildings  of 
various  size,  chiefly  the  back  stores  and  warehouses  of 

*  Stabrock  formerly  consisted  of  a  large  street,  with  liooies  and  lots  on  each 
tide  numiDg  from  tlie  river  eastward  to  the  bush;  this  street  atill  ezistliy  and  is 
now  Imown  as  the  Brickdam. 
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the  merchants,  with  projecting  wharves  or  stellings  along 
the  line,  where  passengers  and  goods  are  landed,  and 
entrance  effected  to  the  various  parts  of  the  dty ;  scarcely 
raised  above  these  plain-looking  buildings,  the  dwelling- 
houses,  stores,  and  other  edifices  are  imperfectly  seen, 
surrounded  and  interspersed  by  waving  lofty,  palm- 
trees,  and  the  varied  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tropics, 
while  the  public  buildings,  with  their  shining  domes, 
the.  lighthouse,  the  cathedral  towers,  and  the  spires  and 
steeples  of  nimierous  churches,  white  and  glistening 
in  the  sunshine,  are  elevated  considerably  above  the 
houses,  piercing  the  summits  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
city  is  ornamented. 

On  entering  the  dty  by  one  of  the  public  or  private 
stellings.  Water-street  is  first  seen;  it  is  built  dose  and 
parallel,  to  the  river^  and,  although  the  most  densely 
peopled,  is  the  narrowest  in  the  city*  It  extends  fixjm  Port 
William  Frederick  nearly  to  Plantation  La  Penitence,  and 
is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  in  its  greater  part 
rows  of  wooden  and  brick  houses  on  each  side.  This  is 
the  chief  seat  of  business  in  Georgetown,  and  indeed  in 
the  whole  colony.  Six  large  sluices,  discharging  the 
drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  city,  cross  Water-street  in 
different  places,  and  empty  themsdves  at  low  water  into 
the  river,  whidi  at  high  tides  rises  above  the  town  in 
many  places,  and  its  encroachment  is  alone  prevaited  by 
embankments  or  dams.  Two  other  prindpal  streets, 
Main  and  Camp-street,  run  paralld  to  Water-street, 
numerous  smaller  streets  intersect  these  at  right  angles, 
the  dty  bdng  laid  out  in  rectangular  squares,  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  equal  and  regular  lots,  on  which 
the  houses  are  situated. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  constructed  of  wood^  they  are  in  general  only 
two  stories  high  and  are  covered  with  slated  or  shingled 
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roo&^  and  raised  some  feet  &om  the  ground  on  brick 
pillars.  Befbze  them  are  galleries  or  piazzas,  while  the 
windows  are  shaded  by  Venetian  blinds,  or  have  green 
shutters  placed  ontade;  each  house  has  separate  out- 
buildings for  servants,  kitchens,  stables,  &c.,  and  are  in 
genial  surrounded  with  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
besides  having  garden-grounds  within  the  premises, 
which  are  enclosed  by  iron  rails  or  wooden  palings. 
The  houses  are  generally  painted  white,  which  makes  a 
cheerful  and  agreeable  contrast  to  the  green  verandahs 
or  Uinds  and  the  ever  green  tc^Bge.  Greorgetown  is 
divided  into  eleven  wards  (see  p.  52).  It  contains  al- 
together, inchiding  the  suburbs,  about  4895  houses;  the 
appraised  vahie  of  those  in  the  city  alooe,  in  number 
about  4065,  amounts  to  3,701,203  dollars.  The  popu- 
lation of  Georgetown^  according  to  the  census  di  the 
31st  of  March,  1851,  was  about  25^08  persons,  exclusive 
of  soldiers  and  sailors;  of  this  number  about  3730  were 
white,  and  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  mixed  or 
black  races. 

The  streets  are  constructed  of  comminuted  granite 
stone,  covered  over  with  caddy  or  shelly  sand ;  they  are 
in  geuB^  of  great  widths  so  that  sev^*al  carriages  can 
drive  abreast.  On  each  side  beds  of  grass,  too  frequently 
allowed  to  grow  to  an  inconvenient  height,  slope  towards 
the  dndoii^  trenches,  which  are  intended  to  convey  into 
the  main  drains  or  principal  sluices  the  sewerage  of  the 
town.  EaDcdnsive  of  the  private  drainage  inside  each 
whole  or  sub-divided  lot,  there  are  about  90  miles  of 
open  trenches  and  small  drains,  through  which  the  filth 
and  refiise  of  the  city  has  to  dribble  before  it  can  reach 
the  river.  This  is  sometimes  eflS^cted  so  slowly,  and  the 
drains  are  so  choked  up  with  mud,  offid,  and  rubbish, 
that  the  water  occasionally  stagnates,  to  the  injury  and 
asnoyance  of  the  inhabitants,     l^e  town  is  supplied 
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Avith  rain-water  collected  from  the  roofe  of  the  houses^ 
and  conveyed  by  gutters  into  zinc  or  iron  cisterns  or 
large  wooden  vats,  where  any  impurity  or  adventitious 
substance  falls  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment.  In  the  dry 
seasons  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of  water-among  the  poor, 
who  are  obliged  to  collect  it  from  the  fresh  water  canals, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  Lamaha  Canal.  This 
useful  public  work  wis  proposed  in  1826,  and  consisted 
in  cutting  a  canal  from  the  Lamaha  Creek  to  George- 
town, a  distance  of  several  miles.  This  canal  was 
intended  to  convey  fresh  water  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  well  as  for  the  several 
plantations  along  which  it  was  conducted;  namely, 
Haagsboch,  Petershall,  Vebserhoofd,  Rome  and  Hous- 
ton, Riumveldt,  La  Penitence,  Le  Bepentir,  Vlissingen, 
Thomas,  Lilieldaal,  Turkeyen,  and  Cuming's  Lodge.  A 
draft  of  rules  and  regulations,  at  the  su^estion  of.  the 
governor  and  Court  of  Policy,  was  drawn  up  for  its  ma- 
nagement and  superintendence,  and  subsequent  ordi- 
nances on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  1828,  1829, 
1835,  and  later  periods.  This  fresh  water  has  been  of 
considerable  service,  but  so  negligently  protected  against 
straying  cattle,  and  people  who,  in  violation  of  the  law, 
resorted  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  bathing,  that  other 
measures  became  necessary  to  procure  a  pure  supply. 
Fresh  springs  were  well  known  to  exist  in  the  interior, 
and  abundance  of  good  water  in  many  creeks  and  lakes, 
but  they  were  too  remote  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
colonists  to  benefit  by  them.  The  want  was  not  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  only,  but  by  all  kinds  of  cattle  in  tovm 
and  country.  A  gentleman  on  the  east  coast,  who  had 
several  cattle  farms  under  his  manag'ement,  lost  about 
five  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  the  year  1831,  simply 
from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  water  in  a  long  dry 
season.    To  such  an  extent  has  tFe  deficiency  been  ex* 
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perienced,  tbat  upon  several  occasions  in  the  city  it  be- 
came a  lucrative  business  for  persons  to  procure  water 
from  the  creeks,  and  retail  it  at  enormous  prices,  ranging 
from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  per  gallon,  while  ships  re- 
turning to  Europe  were  charged  at  similar  rates,  unless 
they  could  spare  the  labour  to  procure  a  supply  for 
themselves.  The  local  government  fixed  a  water  tariff, 
at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  puncheon,  the  price  paid 
by  the  commissariat  officers  for  the  quantity  consumed 
by  the  troops. 

The  practicability  of  boring  for  water  was  frequently 
suggested ;  but,  after  numerous  failures,  the  experiment 
b^an  to  be  connidered  chimerical  until  the  year  1830, 
when  Major  Staple  sounded  water  at  a  depth  of  140  feet 
The  first  shafi;  was  sunk  in  Cummingsburgh  in  the  city. 
Thus,  after  indefatigable  exertions,  and  in  spite  of  a 
•  general  incredulity  as  to  his  success,  that  gentleman 
succeeded  in  September,  1831,  in  completing  the  first 
artesian  welL  The  water  thus  procured  proved  of  a 
ferruginous  nature.  It  is  tolerably  clear  on  being  first 
raised,  and  of  good  colour,  with  a  brackish  taste  and  faint 
odour.  If  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  smell 
becomes  offensive,  the  colour  changes  to  a  yellow  brown, 
and  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which, 
accumulating,  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  thus  supported, 
and  eventually  falls  as  a  sediment  to  the  bottom.  This 
is  easily  explained.  The  iron  is  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water  as  it  is  first  raised,  but,  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  gas  escapes,  and  the 
liberated  iron  in  a  new  form  is  deposited  in  strata  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  liquid,  imtil  subsiding  to  the  bottom  by  its 
own  weight.  If  spring  water  is  allowed  in  any  quantity 
to  stand,  neatly  the  whole  of  the  iron  collects  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  remains  dear,  but  is 
improved  by  filtering  it.     In  this  state  it  is  palatable  and 
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good.  The  water  proves  very  acceptable  to  cattle, 
horses,  and  other  animals,  if  drank  as  it  issues  fiom  the 
springs.  When  fireed  of  its  iron,  it  is  ^ctensively  used 
in  washing  and  cooking,  but  is  decidedly  not  suited  for 
the  more  refined  products  of  the  kitchen.  An  analysis 
of  the  water  has  been  made  by  several  chemists.  It  is 
found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  iron,  suspended 
by  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
magnesia,  and  a  large  proportion  of  salt  The  t^npera- 
ture  of  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  spring  is  about  84 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  being  five  degrees  higher  than  the 
temperature  of  common  water  at  ds^break.  The  water 
rises  eighteen  inches  higher  at  high  water  than  at  low; 
at  spring  tide  there  is  a  difference  of  two  or  three  feet. 
The  strata  through  which  the  spring  is  reached  maybe 
thus  described  : — "  The  differ^it  strata  of  earth  which 
are  passed  through  in  arriving  at  the  water  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  colony.  In  general,  a  semi-fluid 
mixture  of  caddy  and  soft  clay  is  found  to  the  depth  of 
about  forty  feet,  and  then  a  stratum  of  decayed  wood  or 
lignite,  varying  in  depth  from  dx  to  twdve  feet.  From 
thence,  to  112  feet,  stiff  clay  of  different  colours,  and  day 
mixed  with  sand  in  various  layers^  and  more  c»r  less 
coloured  with  iron,  with  pure  pipeclay  intermixed.  Most 
commonly,  before  arriving  at  the  water,  there  are  several 
feet  of  decomposed  granite,  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica  in  small  grains,  gradually  increasing  in  size  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  water  is  found."* 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  fre- 
quently engaged  in  baring  artesian  wells,  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  different  strata  of  earth  met  with : 

•LocalOvide. 
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BiOQBD  OF  ram  Ssbaza  qv  Xabth  mvt  with  ur  BoBsraiv  Astesuh  Wxll  om 
Plahtahoh  Batayibr,  Mahaioa,  East  SsA-CkusT  or  Dbmkbaba. 

tet  raxface  loiL 

Caddj  and  soft  mud* 

Decayed  wood  and  caddj. 

LaTender-Goloored  day  (stiff)* 

Bine  and  yellow  clay. 

Yellow  clay. 

Blue,  ydlow,  and  red  stiff  day  in  streaks. 

Blue  and  yellow^  with  stuff  like  ochze. 
52)  Blue  day,  striped  with  a  purple  cast. 
^      Stiff  grey  day. 

to  79,  Grey  and  yellow,  with  sand. 

Grey,  with  a  little  yellow  ochre. 

Yellow  soft  elay  and  sand. 

Stiff  bluish  day,  some  rotten  wood  and  sand. ' 

A  little  white  sand  and  blue  day. 

Light  grey  day  with  sand. 

Found  a  nw  pieoet  of  hard  substance  hka  atonei 

A  large  bed  of  white  sand  containing  water. 


Good  roads  extend  from  Georgetown  along  the  east 
searooast  towards  Mahaica  and  Berbice,  and  for  a  con- 
sidetable  distance  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Demerara. 
These  roads,  as  wdl  as  others  throughout  the  colony, 
are  superintended  by  county  overseers,  and  are  re- 
quired to  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  plantations 
thror^k  which  they  pass.  There  are,  unfortunately,  no 
public  walks  of  any  interest  or  beauty  in  the  city.  An 
ei^lanade  fronting  the  ocean  is  open  to  the  public  at  the 
&rt,  and  a  lai^e  open  space  in  the  heart  of  the  dty, 
known  as  the  Parade-ground,  with  a  few  shrubs  and 
giaasy  paths,  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  lovers  of  the 
pgomenade,  who  are  pnndpally  attracted  by  the  enliven- 
ing strains  of  the  military  band. 

Biitkh  Guiana  is  divided  into  five  electoral  divisions, 
viz. : — ^Demerara,  dty.  of  Geoi^town,  Essequebo,  Ber- 
bice, and  New  Amsterdam.  These  divisions  return  the 
seven  members  of  the  College  of  Electors,  or  '^  kdzers,'' 
as  follows : — ^Two  for  Georgetown,  one  for  Demerara,  two 
for  Esseqndtx),  and  two  for  Berlnce.     The  financial  re- 
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presentatives,  six  in  number,  two  for  each  county,  are 
also  returned  by  these  divisions. 

The  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Electors,  or  a  financial  representative,  are  either  the  pos- 
session of  80  acres  of  land,  40  of  which  are  in  cultiva- 
tion; or  an  annual  salary  of  the  value  of  1440  dollars; 
or  the  possession  of  house  and  land  of  the  annual 
value  of  1200  dollars.  The  qualification  of  voters  in  the 
country  consists  of — 

1.  Possessionof  three  acres  of  land;  or, 

2.  House  and  land  of  the  annual  value  of  96  dollars ;  or, 

3.  The  tenancy  of  six  acres  of  land ;  or, 

4.  The  tenancy  of  house  and  land  of  the  annual  value 
ofl92doUars. 

The  qualification  of  voters  in  town  consists  of — 

1.  Possession  of  house  of  the  value  of  600  dollars ;  or, 

2.  Tenancy  of  house  worth  120  dollars  per  annum. 
The  qualifications  of  voters  either  in  town  or  country, 

are — 

1.  An  annual  income  of  600  dollars  or  upwards. 

2.  Annual  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  20 
dollars. 

^  The  form  of  government  remains  the  same  as  during 
the  days  of  slavery,  and  consists  of  a  CJourt  of  Policy, 
composed,  as  formerly,  of  ten  members ;  five  official  and 
five  elective.  The  official  members  are  the  governor, 
the  chief  justice,  the  attorney-general,  the  administrator* 
general,  and  the  Government  secretary.  The  elective 
members  serve  for  three  years,  and  go  out  by  rotation, 
the  senior  member  retiring  first.  They  are  elected  in 
the  following  manner : — ^When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the 
College  of  Electors  nominates  two  candidates,  one  of 
whom  is  selected  by  the  governor  and  members  of  the 
Court  of  PoUcy,  notification  of  which  is  given  in  the 
official  Gazette.    A  member  thus  elected  is  required  to 
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take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a  penalty  of  1000 
dollars  attaches  to  a  party  declining  to  sit.  Four  mem- 
bers are  necessary  to  constitute  a  court.  The  qualifica- 
tion  for  a  member  is  the  ownership  of  a  plantation,  and  a 
residence  of  three  years  in  the  colony.  Each  member 
has  a  vote,  but  the  governor  has  the  casting  voice ;  and 
besides  this,  has  an  absolute  veto  on  all  bills  brought 
forward  for  discussion.  Without  his  approval,  no  ordi- 
nance can  have  the  effect  of  law ;  and  if  it  obtains  his 
assent,  it  is  subjected  for  further  examination  and  ap- 
proval to  the  Queen  in  Council.  Orders  in  Council  are 
occasionally  issued  by  the  Sovereign,  and  constitute  laws 
independent  of  the  Court  of  Policy, 

The  term,  of  service  of  the  financial  representatives  is 
two  years.  They  are  assembled  once  a  year  by  pro- 
clamation to  meet  the  Court  of  Policy,  forming  what  is 
called  the  "Combined  Court,"  the  duties  of  which  are 
to  consider  the  estimate  of  annual  expenditure  prepared 
previously  by  the  Court  of  Policy;  the  several  items 
having  been  discussed  and  passed,  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  ways  and  means,  or  mode  of 
taxation,  which  being  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by 
the  Combined  Court,  the  requisite  ordinances  are  passed 
to  render  them  law.  The  privileges  and  powers  of  the 
finandal  representatives,  restricted  and  limited  as  they 
are,  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  controversies 
and  diflSculties,  some  account  of  which  has  been  already 
given,  and,  as  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion are  much  the  same  at  the  present  day  as  they  were 
formerly,  it  would  be  useless  to  consider  them  here. 

The  College  of  Electors  consists  of  seven  members, 
who  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  for  life.  They  have 
no  other  ftmction  than  to  choose  or  nominate  two  pro- 
jjerly  qualified  persons,  whose  names  they  submit  to  the 
Court  of  Policy  in  the  manner  already  stated. 
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The  present  form  of  govemmeiit  has  been  considered 
by  many  of  the  colonists  as  unsuited  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colony.  Frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  by  a  "  reform  party"  to  abolish  the  present  system, 
and  to  introduce  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a  Council, 
similar  to  those  that  exist  in  Jamaica,  and  some  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Hitherto  such  at- 
tempts have  proved  abortive,  and  have  fiuled  from 
want  of  eneigy  and  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
formers, and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  such  a  form 
of  government  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  community  than  that  which  obtains  at  pre- 
sent. Certain  alterations  and  modifications  are  perhaps 
desirable,  and  no  doubt  will  be  introduced  in  the  pro- 
posed ^  new  constitution"  now  under  consideration. 

Before  the  year  1812  there  w^e  separate  courts  of 
justice  for  each  of  the  three  colonies;  but  in  that  year 
the  courts  of  Essequebo  and  Demerara  were  united  by 
proclamation  of  Governor  Carmichael,  and  consisted  of 
eight  colonial  members,  and  a  president  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  In  the  following  year  hia  Honour  Judge 
Henry,  the  first  English  president,  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1816,  by  his  Honour  W. 
H.  Rough,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  two  English  pro- 
fessional judges  soon  became  apparent  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  legal  proceedings,  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
carried  on  in  the  colony  ;  but  there  was  much  room  for 
improvement.  Disputes  arose  on  the  subject  of  ojQS^cial 
fees ;  and  in  1821  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  abuses  in  the  judicial  department,  and  a  petition, 
numerously  signed  by  the  inhabitants,  was  sent  to  the 
king,  complaining  of  the  deplorable  system  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  praying  for  reliell  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  Judge  Bough  was  suspenaed  by 
the  governor,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  Honour  Charles 
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Wiay  arrived,  and  imder  his  able  administration  the  sys- 
tem was  ameliorated.  In  1831  the  ancient  courts  of  justice 
were  abolishedi  and  a  new  court,  composed  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  puisne  judges,  appointed  by  Order  in 
Council  for  British  Guiana  (the  court  of  justice  of  Ber- 
bice  being  abolished)  to  try  all  civil  cases;  whilst  a 
criminal  court,  consisting  of  the  same  judges,  but  assisted 
by  liuee  assesscMS  chosen  from  persons  of  respectability, 
was  appcanted  to  hold  criminal  sessions  once  every 
quarter  in  6e<M^town,  and  occasionally  in  Berbice.  Li 
1831  President  Wray  became  the  first  chief  justice.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  1836,  by  his  Honour  J.  H.  Bent,  who, 
after  earning  a  high  and  honourable  character  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge,  closed  a  useful  and  venerable  life  in 
1852,  regretted  and  esteemed  by  all  ranks.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  chief  justice,  his  Honour  Wil- 
liam Arrindell,  who  had.  latterly  received  the  appoinrtr 
ment  of  attorney-general.  This  gentleman,  in  the  course 
of  his  career,  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  legal  im- 
provem^ts  which  have  characterised  the  administration 
of  the  British  governors  from  the  year  1820,  and  has 
acquired  for  himself  an  honourable  reputation  as  an  in- 
de&tigable  and  able  lawyer  and  legislator.  Indepen- 
dently of  his  other  claims  to  respect,  he  has  acquired 
great  honour  by  the  zeal  he  has  displayed  in  founding 
and  promoting  the  "  Orphan  Asylum"  of  Georgetown, 
the  nature  and  object  of  which  are  sufficiently  expressed 
by  its  title,  and  the  want  of  which  was  long  and  griev- 
ously felt  by  the  poor  and  destitute  children  of  all  classes 
in  the  colony. 

There  are  two  assistant,  or  "  puisne  judges,"  who 
preside  in  rotation  at  the  civil  and  criminal  courts — 
his  Honour  R.  C.  Beete,  and  his  Honour  W.  Alex- 
ander.^ 

The  other  law-officers  of  the  Crown  are  the  attorney- 
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general,  the  Hon.  R.  R  Craig;  the  solicitor-general, 
J.  L.  Smith,  Esq.;  and  the  Crown  solidtor,  R.  W.  Im- 
lach,  Esq.  The  clerk  of  the  supreme  criminal  court  is 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  who  is  likewise  an  at- 
tomey-at-law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Gvil  Justice  is  held  four  times 
a  year  in  Georgetown,  and  is  conducted  by  the  three 
judges,  who  sit  together.  It  decides  in  all  cases  or  law- 
suits above  the  value  of  50Z.  sterling.  Appeal  from  the 
decision  of  this  court  is  allowable  in  dvil  suits  of  the 
value  of  600/.  and  upwards. 

A  Supreme  Criminal  Court  is  held  in  Georgetown  once 
every  three  months  for  the  county  of  Demerara,  and  a 
similar  court  is  held  quarterly  in  Essequebo  and  in  New 
Amsterdam  for  the  county  of  Berbice.  One  of  the  three 
judges  always  presides,  but  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  im- 
portance the  three  judges  sit  together  on  the  bench. 
The  jurors  are  summoned  in  rotation  throughout  the 
colony,  and  a  printed  list  of  persons  qualified  to  sit  as 
jurymen  for  the  several  counties  is  published,  at  stated 
times,  in  the  Royal  Gazette.  The  system  of  trial  by 
jury  has  hitherto  been  found  to  answer  very  well  in  the 
colony,  and  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction,  except 
sometimes  to  the  jurymen  themselves,  when  required  to 
be  locked  up  for  twenty-four  hours  and  upwards  without 
nourishment. 

An  inferior  Court  of  Criminal  JJjistice  is  held  in  each 
of  the  districts  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice, 
and  consists  of  one  of  the  puisne  ju(^es,  president,  and 
not  less  than  three  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  whom  is 
generally  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  the  district. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  limited  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  50/. ;  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months;  or  whip- 
ping, not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  in  the  case  of  males 
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only.  A  session  is  held  in  Greorgetown  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  each  month,  while  six  sessions  in  each  year 
are  held  at  each  of  the  police-stations  at  Capoey,  Bel- 
field,  Hague,  and  Goed  Fortuin,  first  circuit ;  and  Ma- 
haica,  Fort  Wellington,  New  Amsterdam,  and  Albion, 
for  the  second  circuit. 

The  offices  of  the  colonial  receiver-general  and  of  the 
financial  accountant  are  likewise  of  great  importance  .and 
responsibility.  The  head  of  the  former  department  is  G.  G. 
Lowenfield,  Esq.,  and  of  the  latter  J.  C.  Schade,  Esq. 

The  Government  secretary's  office  is  conducted  by 
the  Hon.  W.  Walker,  the  present  talented  and  popular 
acting  lieutenant-governor,  aided  by  an  assistant  Govern- 
ment secretary,  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Wolsely.  In  New  Am- 
sterdam there  is  also  an  assistant-secretary,  L.  D.  Nieu- 
werkerk,  Esq. 

The  administrator-general's  office  has  been  already 
noticed.  Originally  known  as  the  "week's-kamer,"  it  was 
afterwards  called  the  "orphan  chamber,"  with  officers 
called  recorders,  and  others  to  conduct,  its  duties.  The 
orphan  chamber  was  abolished  in  1844,  and  the  admi- 
mstrator-general's  office  was  established  by  ordinance  in 
1844.  The  officer  first  appointed  was  John  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  the  present  auditor-general,  who,  after  a  service 
distinguished  by  probity  and  talent,  resigned  in  1861. 
His  successor  is  the  Hon.  John  Daly. 

The  important  offices  of  the  registrars  of  Georgetown 
and  New  Amsterdam  were  remodelled  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Light  in  1844.  This  depart- 
ment has  been  frequently  the  seat  of  serious  irregulari- 
ties, the  duties  of  the  several  officers  employed  not  having 
been  sufficiently  defined.  The  present  useful  organisa- 
tion of  the  office  was  effected  by  an  ordinance  passed 
liy  the  governor  and  Court  of  Polioy  on  the  12th  of 
October,   1844.      By  this    ordinance,   and  subsequent 
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amended  ones  in  1845,  1846,  and  1852,  the  offices  of 
the  registrars  of  the  counties  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo, 
and  of  Berbice,  were  divided  into  two  departments,  the 
"judicial,"  and  the  "  registrarial  and  notarial."  The 
duties  of  the  several  officers  were  also  distinctly  stated 
and  defined  by  the  same  ordinances,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  fees  received  should  be  apportioned 
and  divided. 

The  marshal's  office  of  British  Guiana  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  establishments  of  the  colony.  Since  its 
first  organisation  it  has  nndeigone  various  modifica- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  society;  but, 
as  at  present  constituted,  it  is  most  ably  and  satis- 
factorily conducted.  In  the  year  1847  (November  1st), 
an  ordinance  was  enacted  by  his  Excellency  Governor 
Light  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  regulating  the  duties  of 
the  office,  repealing  former  ordinances,  and  placing  the 
marshal's  office  under  the  sole  control  of  the  provost 
marshal,  who  was  henceforth  to  receive  all  the  fees  and 
revenues  of  the.  office,  and  to  provide  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  He  was  required  to  give  security 
to  the  amount  of  4000Z.  sterling  for  the  faithfiil  perform^ 
ance  of  his  duties,  and  to  be  respoivsible  and  liable  for 
all  losses,  damages,  costs,  and  expenses,  suffered  by  any 
one  through  irregularity  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
office.  The  present  establishment  consists  of  the  provost 
marshal,  William  H.  Holmes,  Esq.,  four  ordinary  mar- 
shals, an  accountant,  and  recorder. 

The  stipendiary  magistrates,  as  already  noticed,  were 
appointed  after  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship, 
and  their  duties  have  been  defined  by  the  various  ordi- 
nances passed  since  that  period.  There  were  at  first 
fourteen  judicial  districts,  each  of  which  was  presided 
over  by  one  of  these  officers,  whose  salaries  were  paid 
partly  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  remainder 
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from  the  colonial  chest.  These  districts  are  now  reduced 
to  twelve  in  number,  and  are  visited  periodically  by  the 
circuit  stipendiar}*-  magistrate. 

The  present  efficient  police  establishment  of  British 
Guiana  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system,  when 
a  few  dienaars  (servants),  as  they  were  then  called, 
attempted,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  police  in 
Greorgetown  and  New  Amsterdam,  to  attend  to  the  many 
and  unpleasant  duties  which  were  required  of  them. 
The  necessity  for  some  material  alteration  being  mani- 
fest, an  ordinance  was  passed  by  his  Exellency  Governor 
Light  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1839,  for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  sytem  of  police. 
This  ordinance  has  been  subsequently  slightly  altered ; 
but  the  provisions  therein  made  for  the  oganisation  of 
this  useful  establishment  were  wise  and  practical.  Under 
the  able  and  judicious  superintendence  of  the  several 
inspectors  it  has  attained  considerable  skill  and  useful- 
ness; and,  with  the  zeal  atid  activity  of  the  present 
efficient  chief  of  the  establishment,  it  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  best  disciplined  and  well-conducted  corps  of 
this  description  anywhere  to  be  found;  indeed,  the  acti- 
vity, tact,  and  sagacity  of  this  force  has  been  already 
proved,  and  its  existence  has  conferred  a  considerable 
boon  on  the  members  of  the  community.  It  consists  at 
present  of  an  inspector-general,  K,  G.  Butts,  Esq.,  and 
inspectors  for  the  three  counties;  2  sergeants-major,  25 
sergeants,  14  corporals,  190  privates,  35  river  policemen, 
4  pioneers,  40  horses;  besides  medical  officers,  book- 
keeper, devk.  The  total  expenses  of  the  police  esta- 
blishment for  1852  was  about  100,000  dollars.  A  certain 
number  are  provided  with  rifles,  and  are  taught  the 
exercise  and  drill  of  soldiers.  They  are  also  employed 
to  cany  the  letters  of  the  "  inter-colonial  postage"  from 
one  part  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 
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From  the  year  1812,  when  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
the  colony  was  changed  from  Stabroek  to  Georgetown, 
to  1837,  the  management  of  the  town  was  entrusted  to 
the  board  of  police,  who  were  first  appointed  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  Court  of  Policy  in  1812.  '^  Town 
regulations"  and  "  consolidated  acts,"  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  Georgetown,  were  published  at  that  and 
subsequent  periods,  viz.,  in  1812,  1827,  and  1828,  But 
pn  the  1st  March,  1837,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
governor  (Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth)  and  the  Court 
of  Policy,  "  To  establish  a  mayor  and  town  council  for 
•  the  superintendence  of  Georgetown."  Georgetown  was 
accordingly  divided  into  eleven  wards.  One  town 
councillor  was  returned  by  each  ward.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  town  councillor  was  the  ownership  of  a  house  of 
the  value  of  8000  guilders  or  upwards,  within  the  city  of 
Georgetown;  and  the  qualification  of  voters  was  the 
possession  of  a  house  in  Georgetown  of  the  value  of  3600 
guilders. 

The  first  election  of  town  councillors  took  place  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1837,  and  one  out  of  the  number 
was  appointed  to  be  the  mayor.  The  mayor  and  town 
council  were  vested  with  the  powers  formerly  exercised 
by  the  board  of  police;  a  secretary  and  receiver  of  town 
taxes  were  appointed,  but  the  two  offices  have  been  since 
blended  into  one ;  meetings  were  appointed  to  be  held 
at  stated  periods,  and  full  minutes  kept  of  all  pro- 
ceedings. The  mayor  and  town  council  were  required 
to  report  to  the  Court  of  Policy  in  each  year,  and  power 
was  given  to  them  to  levy  and  sue  for  taxes.  The  ordi- 
nance passed  in  March,  1837,  was  subsequently  slightly 
altered,  and  amended  at  later  periods,  but  the  changes 
made  have  not  been  very  important,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  authority  by  which  the  city  of  George- 
town is  superintended. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  town  council  to  keep  the  streets, 
bridges,  canals,  and  trenches  in  order;  to  attend  to  the 
drainage  and  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  city;  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  nuisances  (public  or  private), 
the  straying  of  cattle,  as  well  as  to  superintend  the 
markets.  For  these  and  other  purposes  a  town  super- 
intendent is  employed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
convict  gangs  and  hired  labour,  the  necessary  work  is 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

There  are  two  markets  in  Greorgetown,  both  of  which 
are  admirably  constructed,  with  numerous  stalls,  offices, 
and  enclosed  with  handsome  iron  railings.  The  water- 
side market  was  opened  in  1844,  and  cost  56,934  dollars. 
The  Main-street  market  was  established  in  1852,  at  an 
expense  of  12,176  dollars.  In  March,  1842,  the  mayor 
and  town  council  enacted  a  bye-law  and  regulations  for 
the  markets  of  Georgetown,  which  were  up  to  that 
period  conducted  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  and  were 
held  in  unsubstantial  and  inconvenient  buildings.  In 
April  of  the  same  year  an  ordinance  was  passed,  to 
empower  the  mayor  and  town  council  to  raise  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  redeemable  bonds,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  establishing  the  water-side 
market;  and  at  a  later  period,  a  similar  plan  was 
adopted  for  constracting  the  market  in  Main-street. 
The  fees  received  for  licenses  and  for  the  hire  of  the 
stalls  belong  to  the  town  council,  and  have  already 
enabled  that  body  to  redeem  the  bonds  issued  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  or  water-side  market,  while  the  one 
in  Main-street  is  in  process  of  liquidation. 

The  petty  debt  court  was  established  in  the  year  1835. 
It  is  presided  over  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  exami- 
nation of  cases  not  exceeding  7  dollars  33  cents  in  value, 
and  by  two  justices,  for  sums  not  exceeding  51.  or  24 
dollars.     Its  sittings  are  held  on  Saturday  in  each  week. 
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The  police  office  of  Greorgetovm  was  established  ia 
1839.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  magistrate,  William 
M^Nulty,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  who  is  also  pro-sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Demerara,  This  office  takes  cognisance  of 
cases  similar  to  the  police  offices  of  England. 

The  vice-admiralty  court  is  conducted  on  the  same 
rules  and  practice  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  com- 
posed  of  a  sole  judge  and  commissary,  his  Honour  Wil- 
liam Arrindell;  a  Queen's  advocate,  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Craig; 
besides  advocates,  proctors,  registrar,  and  marshal. 

The  office  of  high  sheriff  has  lately  been  abolished,  as 
well  as  the  duties  of  the  sheriflfe  of  the  other  counties, 
which  now  devolve  on  the  puisne  judges.  The  former 
office  had  long  been  occupied  by  his  Honour  George 
Bagot,  a  gentleman  whose  long  and  meritorious  public 
services  have  earned  for  him  the  honoured  and  merited 
title  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Colony*  In  retiring  from 
a  prolonged  and  useful  public  life,  he  bears  with  him 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  colonists,  in  whose  cause 
he  has  long  and  faithfully  laboured. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  fire  companies 
exists  equally  here  as  in  other  communities;  in  some  re- 
spects, even  more  so,  for  almost  all  the  houses  and  other 
buildings  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  the  carelessness 
and  even  recklessness  of  the  lower  classes,  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  fire,  is  proverbial.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise,  in  consequence  of  the  common  negligence  exhi- 
bited by  servants  and  others,  in  kitchens  and  bedrooms, 
that  fires  are  not  more  frequent.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  notice  negroes,  coolies,  and  Portuguese  cooking 
their  food  in  iron  pots  on  the  floors  of  garrets  and  bed- 
rooms in  the  upper  stories  of  old  houses,  the  wood  of 
which  is  dry,  and  almost  as  combustible  as  tinder. 
These  coal-pots,  as  they  are  called,  are  heated  by  wood, 
coal,  or  coke,  resting  on  iron  bars,  which  are  themselves 
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supported  by  bricks  on  the  floor.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  notice  that,  when  fires  have  occurred  here,  the  com- 
bustion is  languid  and  feeble  to  what  it  is  in  colder 
climates;  indeed,  from  this  circumstance,  rather  than 
owing  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  fire  company 
system,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  the  evil  con- 
sequences are  not  greater. 

With  the  exception  of  the  burning  of  Megass  Lc^es, 
fires  are  neither  commoil  nor  extensive  in  British  Guiana. 
The  only  sev^e  fire  on  record  is  one  which  occurred  in 
Georgetown  on  the  29  th  of  December,  1828,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  houses  in  American-street,  and  many 
others  in  Water-street,  were  destroyed;  the  value  in  loss 
of  property  being  several  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  five  public  fire-engines,  which  are  superin* 
tended  by  captains — ^respectable  tradesmen  appointed 
£br  that  purpose — ^who  look  after  the  state  and  working 
condition  of  each  engine,  and  have  them  exercised  at 
stated  periods;  in  the  event  of  fire,  they  are  empowered 
to  engage  twelve  extra  men  for  each  engine,  who  are 
paid  for  their  labour;  but  it  is  never  firom  the  want  oi 
volunteer  or  other  labour  that  the  engines,  in  cases  oi 
fire,  do  not  prove  so  efficient  as  could  be  wished,  but 
rather  to  the  too  frequent  scarcity  in  the  necessary  supply 
of  water. 

In  1842,  certain  bye-laws  and  regulations  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  fire  company  in  Georgetown  were  enacted 
by  the  mayor  and  town  coundL  The  duties  of  the 
soperint^idents,  assistant-superintendents,  and  firemen 
were  laid  down,  and  the  remuneration  for  their  several 
services  fixed. 

Boards  of  health  were  first  established  in  this  colony 
by  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  governor  (Sir  Benjamin 
ly  Urban)  and  the  Court  of  Policy  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1832.    Central  and  local  boards  were  established  in 
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Geoi^etown  and  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  the  several 
parishes  throughout  the  districts  of  Demerara,  Essequebo, 
and  Berbice.  Since  that  period  there  have  been  occa- 
sional changes  in  the  appointments  and  duties  of  such 
boards.  In  1851,  Dr.  Gavin,  one  of  the  medical  in- 
spectors appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  report 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  West  Indies,  visited 
this  colony,  and  drew  up  an  elaborate  health  bill,  which 
passed  the  Court  of  Policy  in  1852,  but  has  been  a  dead 
letter  ever  since.  It  was  found  too  complicated  and 
cumbersome  to  work  satisfactorily  in  a  country  like  this. 

An  ordinance  passed  in  1853,  on  the  subject,  appointed 
a  local  board  of  healtli  for  the  parishes  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Andrew,  including  the  dty  of  Georgetown ;  and 
for  that  purpose  repealed  so  much  of  ordinance  No.  5, 
of  1852,  as  constitutes  the  mayor  and  town  council 
the  local  board  of  health.  This  local  board  consists  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  the  mayor,  the 
presidents  of  the  board  of  hospitals,  and  the  board  of 
church  and  poor  funds;  the  surgeon-general,  the  gaol 
surgeon,  the  health  officer,  the  inspector-general  of  police, 
and  the  financial  representative  for  the  city  of  George- 
town. This  board  has  a  paid  medical  officer,  Dr.  John- 
stone, besides  a  secretary  and  other  subordinate  officers^ 

The  board  of  health  of  New  Amsterdam  consists  of 
the  presidents  of  board  of  superintendence  and  board  of 
poor  fimds,  the  financiM  representatives  of  the  county, 
the  hospital  surgeon,  the  gaol  surgeon,  the  health  officer, 
and  inspector  of  police*  The  country  boards  are  com- 
posed of  the  vestrymen  o^  the  parish,  along  with  the 
magistrate,  clergyman,  and  dbcror  of  the  district. 

Considering  the  limited  population  and  finances  of 
the  colony,  there  are  few  places  of  the  same  extent  which 
can  surpass  British  Guiana  in  institutions  of  a  charitable 
nature.    Their  number  is  certainly  not  great,  but  the 
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liberality  extended  towards  them' has  excited  the  ad* 
miration  of  strangers  visiting  these  shores.  In  the  times 
of  slavery  a  surgeon-major  was  supported  by  the  colony, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  sick  Government  negroes 
and  prisoners.  In  1797  his  salary  was  raised  from  750 
guilders  per  annum  to  850,  or  about  60L  a  year.  This 
officer  was  generally  attached  to  the  army  or  allowed 
civil  practice.  A  medical  officer  was  also  appointed  for 
each  of  the  three  rivers,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
corpses  of  persons  found  dead. 

In  1806  a  colonial  and  military  suigeon  was  appointed, 
with  a  salary  of  3000  guilders  per  annum,  or  about  200/. 
The  nucleus  of  the  present  colonial  hospital  was  also 
formed  about  this  period.  It  was  ordered  that  all  co* 
lonial  negroes  were  to  be  attended  in  the  military  hospital 
at  the  rate  of  ten  stivers  per  day,  and  subsequently  a 
separate  hospital  was  prepared  for  their  reception,  the 
surgeon  attached  to  which  was  paid  a  certain  sum  yearly, 
and  was  bound  to  provide  everything  requisite  for  their 
board  and  maintenance. 

In  1838,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  H.  Lights  a 
seaman's  hospital  was  erected,  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  colony,  a  certain  tax  being  levied  on  the 
shipping  towards  its  support. 

Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Smith,  the  colonial  hospital  system  was  remodelled,  a 
laiger  building  was  temporarily  fitted  up  as  a  hospital, 
and  the  greatest  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the 
patients,  for  whom  a  resident  medical  officer,  with  proper 
assistants,  was  provided. 

In  1843  the  sum  of  205,000  guilders  was  granted  by 
the  Combined  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
present  noble  hospital,  an<J  in  the  following  year  it  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  sick  persons.  A  great  deal 
more  money  has  been  spent  upon  it  than  the  sum  origi* 
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nally  named,  and,  including  the  expenses  of  the  seaman's 
hospital,  and  a  small  lunatic  asylum  in  connexion  with 
it,  the  annual  expenses  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
have  been  from  8000Z.  to  10,000/. 

It  is.  capable  of  containing  about  300  patients,  but  as 
many  as  400  have  been,  under  urgent  circumstances, 
accommodated  and  treated,  whilst  a  larger  number  of 
out-patients  daily  receive  advice  and  medicine.  The 
principal  inmiktes  for  many  years  past  have  been  immi- 
grants, especially  Portuguese,  and  coolies.  It  is  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  able  surgeon-general.  Dr. 
Blair,  who  visits  it  daily,  and  who  is  materially  assisted 
in  his  arduous  duties  by  one  or  more  resident  suigeoii& 
There  is  a  board  of  directors,  two  of  whom  are  required 
to  visit  it  at  stated  times;  they  meet  occasionally  to 
conduct  the  general  management,  and  have  a  paid  secre* 
tary,  who  keeps  the  accounts. 

Dot.  Gta. 

The  OTdinarj  expenses  of  the  Colonial  Hospital  in  Geoigetown,  for 

1852,  was 4a»S72     61 

„  „  Seaman's  Hospital  ditto,  was    •    .      8,805     16 

Salaries  of  medical  and  other  officers  of  the  two  hospitals  .  .     8,269     77 

Total        ....    60,347      54 

The  sick  and  poor  in  New  Amsterdam  are  provided 
for  by  a  Board  of  Church  and  Poor's  Fund,  consisting  of 
a  president  and  five  members,  besides  a  secretary,  the 
duties  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  board  in 
Georgetown.  There  is  an  excellent  hospital  in  the  town, 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  which,  for  1852,  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  17,658  dols.  39  cents,  including  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  asylum  department.  Besides  this,  the  services 
of  an  able  visiting  physician  (Dr.  Hackett)  are  secured 
by  a  salary  of  1680  dpls.  This  excellent  institution  was 
established  in  1837,  and  is  /nanaged  by  the  president 
and  memb^s  of  the  Board  of  Church  and  Poor's  Fund 
of  Berbice.     It  administers  relief  to  all  aged,  infirm,  or 
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sick  persons,  who  axe  destitute,  and  to  all  seamen  be- 
longing to  vessels  trading  to  the  port  of  New  Amsterdam, 
Berbice,  and  to  those  employed  in  the  light-ship  ot  pilot 
service. 

The  Geo]^etown  Orphan  Asylum  has  lately  been  in- 
stituted, and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able establishments  of  the  colony.  Its  principal  advocate 
and  supporter  has  been  the  chief  justice,  Mr,  ArrindeU, 
who,  with  his  excellent  lady,  are  unremitting  in  their 
attention  to  the  numerous  inmates  who  have  already 
crowded  into  its  handsome  and  hospitable  walls.  It  has  • 
hitherto  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  charitable 
of  nearly  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  com- 
munity, and  has  likewise  obtained  a  hberal  grant  from 
the  local  l^islature. 

By  an  order  in  Council  of  the  10th  of  March,  1824, 
"  the  Board  of  Church  and  Poor's  Fund  of  the  United 
Colony  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo"  was  established, 
to  consist  of  a  president  and  six  members,  viz.,  the 
senior  ministers  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Dutch 
churches,  and  three  other  parties  nominated  by  the  go« 
vemor.  The  duties  of  this  board  are  "  to  receive,  ma- 
nage, administer,  and  superintend  the  appHcation  of  the 
imposts  leviable  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution,"  in  the 
^ame  manner  as  was  done  formerly  by  the  consistory  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Holland  since  1792.  In  January, 
1830,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
Court  of  Policy  for  regulating  the  claims  of  this  board 
upon  the  property  of  persons  receiving  maintenance 
fix)m  it.  This  useful  establishment  relieves  the  wants  of 
a  large  number  of  poor  and  indigent  persons.  It  is 
partJy  supported  by  a  2  per  cent,  duty  on  all  public 
sales,  whether  by  the  provost-marshal  or  by  licensed 
auctioneers,  and  the  balance  of  its  expenses  is  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury.     The  average  number  of  the  out- 
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door  poor  receiving  weekly  allowances  is  about  850. 
The  almshouse  contains  about  150  inmates,  who  are 
chiefly  infirm,  blind,  lame,  old,  and  helpless  people. 
They  are  provided  with  lodging,  food,  and  raiment.  In 
sickness  these  paupers,  as  well  as  the  outdoor  ones,  are 
visited  hy  a  medical  officer  (the  intelhgent  and  humane 
Dr.  Clifton)  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  also  sup- 
plies them  with  the  necessary  medicines.  The  total 
expenses  of  this  useful  establishment  for  1852,  including 
almshouse  expenses  and  money  paid  to  the  poor,  was 
32,647  dols.  32  cents,  besides  the  sum  of  4079  dols.  73 
cents,  being  the  amount  collected  by  the  2  per  cent,  duty 
on  public  sales. 

The  office  of  the  custom-house  has  undergone  nume- 
rous changes  in  these  settlements  since  its  first  establish- 
ment.  The  present  institution  for  the  collection  of  the 
colonial  import  duties  was  established  in  1849  (see 
ordinance  No.  18).  It  consists  of  an  inspector  of  colonial 
import  duties,  C.  Bagot,  Esq.,  who  also  holds  the  office 
of  comptroller  of  her  Majesty's  customs  and  navigation 
laws;  a  clerk  and  warehouse-keeper,  and  other  clerks 
and  lockers,  five  in  number,  for  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quebo;  an  outdoor  supervisor  of  aid- waters,  J.  Taggart, 
Esq.,  and  twelve  assistant  aid-waiters.  The  crown  de- 
partment for  Demerara  and  Essequebo  consists  of  the 
comptroller  of  customs  and  navigation  laws,  and  a  clerk 
and  assistant.  The  custom-house  of  the  county  of  Ber- 
bice  is  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  consists  of  a  sub-inspec- 
tor of  colonial  import  duties,  a  clerk  and  warehouse- 
keeper,  and  two  or  three  aid-waiters. 

The  post-office,  situated  in  the  Public  Buildings,  is 
conducted  by  tlie  deputy  postmaster-general,  E.  T.  E» 
Dalton,  Esq.  Letters  of  the  value  in  postage  of  2000L 
per  annum  are  received  fi*om  Europe,  This  officer  also 
superintends  the  inter-colonial  postage,  which  receives 
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the  support  of  the  local  government,  and  enables  per- 
sons to  extend  their  correspondence  in  safety  to  the  re- 
mote districts,  the  mail  bags  being  placed  under  the 
chaise  of  the  policemen  of  the  several  stations.  The 
post-office  in  New  Amsterdam  is  under  separate  control. 

Georgetown  was  constituted  a  fi:ee  warehousing  port, 
by  an  order  in  Council,  on  the  26th  August,  1839,  and 
New  Amsterdam  in  1840,  Rules  and  regulations  were 
early  made  for  regulating  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
Demerara  and  Berbice,  which  have  been  subsequently 
revised  and  altered.  An  ordinance  to  establish  quaran- 
tine  in  the  ports  of  British  Guiana  was  passed  in  1831, 
by  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  and  the  Court  of  Policy ;  and 
was  further  extended  and  amended  by  Sir  James  Car- 
michael  Smyth  and  the  Court  of  Policy  in  1838.  There 
is  at  present  a  harbour-master  and  superintendent  of 
quarantine,  H.  C.  Southey,  Esq.,  a  relative  of  the  late 
Poet  Laureat.  The  health-officer  of  the  port.  Dr.  John- 
stone, visits  with  the  harbour-master  the  ships  on  their 
arrival.  In  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  there  are  similar 
officers. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of 
British  Guiana  was  instituted  18th  March,  1844.  This 
useful  and  well-conducted  institution  has  the  same  ob- 
jects, and  is  founded  upon  similar  principles  to  those  in 
Great  Britain.  It  possesses  a  large  meeting  and  reading 
room,  a  good  library,  and  receives  the  most  interesting 
magazines  and  newspapers  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  establish  a  mu- 
seum in  connexion  with  this  institution,  and  already 
materials  and  objects  suitable  for  the  purpose  have  been 
contributed. 

The  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Society  of  Bri- 
tish Guiana  was  established  in  1844.  Although  receiving 
an  annual  grant  from  the  colony,  it  has  not  met  with 
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that  private  support  among  the  inhabitants  to  which 
the  usefiihiess  of  the  institution  fidrly  entides  it.  The 
observations  made,  and  the  tables  prepared  by  the  intel- 
ligent and  scientific  observer,  Mr.  Sandeman,  have  already 
proved  of  great  use  and  interest  to  society. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Greorgetown,  with  branch 
establishments  in  New  Amsterdam.  The  British  Guiana 
Bank  was  incorporated  by  an  ordinance  enacted  by  Sir 
James  Carmichael  Smyth  and  the  Honorable  Court  of 
Policy,  on  the  11th  November,  1836,  in  consequence  of 
a  petition  presented  to  that  body  by  the  inhabitants, 
showing  the  necessity  for  such  an  establishment.  It 
commenced  business  on  the  15th  May,  1837,  and  has  a 
capital  of  1,400,000  dollars.  The  Colonial  Bank  of 
London,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1836,  with  a 
capital  of  2,000,000/.  sterling,  has  an  important  branch  • 
establishment  in  Greorgetown,  which  commenced  business 
on  the  15th  May,  1837.  There  is  a  "  Savings  Bank'' 
in  Georgetown,  which  is,  I  believe,  under  the  charge  of 
the  receiver-general. 

Since  the  last  notice  of  the  monetary  changes  of  the 
colony,  in  1825,  the  coin  chiefly  in  drculation  for  many 
years  was  the  Mexican  dollar,  of  the  value  of  three 
guilders,  or  4s.  4d.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent useful  banks,  the  notes  issued  by  them  are  in  general 
circulation,  and  constitute  the  only  paper  money  in  the 
colony. 

In  1850  copper  coin  was  introduced,  and  an  ordi- 
nance* was  passed,  rendering  it  a  legal  tender  within 
certain  limitations,  besides  enacting  other  rules  respect- 
ing its  circulation ;  but  after  a  feeble  trial,  it  failed  to 
come  into  general  use,  and  is  now  scarcely  or  never  seen 
even  among  the  very  poor. 

The  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  became  reduced  to 

*  This  ordinance  was  subsequently  disallowed  hy  the  Home  Goyernment. 
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4s.  2d,  and  for  the  last  few  years  it  lias  been  gradually 
withdrawn  fix)m  the  colony  in  consequence  of  its  depie- 
dated  value.     To  meet  the  necessary  demand  of  silver, 
British  coin  has  been  largely  introduced,  and  is  now  in 
general  circulation.    No  gold  coin  is  in  use  to  any  extent. 
The  largest  edifice  in  the  city  of  Georgetown  is  the 
"Public  Buildings,"  the  name  given  to  a  large  building, 
which  is  divided  into  offices  for  the  principal  official 
establishments  of  the  colony.     It  presents  an  imposing 
appearance  in  front;  but  its  situation,  though  conve- 
nient, is  not  50  picturesque  as  it  might  have  been  owing 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  several  other  structures,  which 
cannot  vie  with  it  in  beauty,  and  only  serve  to  mar  its 
effect.     It  comprises  a  central  portico,  with  a  cupola  at 
its  summit     The  building  is  two  stories  high,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  portico  a  range  of  offices  or  apartments 
extend  to  the  wings  which  project  in  front  fi:om  each  ex- 
tremity.    Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  while 
the  wings  extend  fix)m  north  to  south.     In  the  upper 
floor  of  the  left  wing  is  situated  the  hall  of  the  Comt  of 
Policy,  with  adjacent  offices  for  the  Government  secre- 
tary, the  assistant  secretary,  and  clerks,  together  with  an 
apartment  or  office  of  the  attorney-general.    In  the  lower 
portion  of  this  wing  is  the  office  of  the  Custom  House, 
pilot  committee,  and  other  fimctionaries.     In  the  upper 
part  of  the  opposite,  or  right  wing,  the  hall  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  is  situated, 
with  the  office  of  the  chief  justice.     The  central  portion 
of  the  upper  floor  is  divided  into  apartments  for  bar- 
risters, for  the  administrator-general,  for  the  financial  re- 
presentatives, and  for  his  excellency  the  governor.     A 
massive  gallery  extends  in  front  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  both  on  the  first  and  second  floor.     The 
lower  part  of  the  right  wing  is  divided  into  offices  for  the 
registrar  and  his  subordinates,  while  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  centre  offices  are  provided  for  the  administrator- 
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general,  for  tlie  auditor-general,  for  the  provost-marshal, 
the  deputy  postmaster-general,  the  financial-accountant, 
the  receiver-general,  and  other  functionaries.  This  fine 
building  was  commenced  in  1829,  and  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  1834.  It  has  cost  altogether  about 
60,000^.  sterling.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  the  except 
tion  of  floors,  roof,  doors,  and  stairs,  which  are  con- 
structed of  the  valuable  woods  of  the  colony.  The  gal- 
leries are  of  iron ;  the  roof  is  slated,  and  by  means  of 
large  gutters  the  rain  is  conducted  to  two  large  cisterns, 
which  are  placed  at  the  back  of  each  wing. 

In  the  year  1845  a  prospectus  was  issued  of  a  "De- 
merara  and  East  Coast  Railway,"  to  run  between  the 
city  of  Georgetown  and  Mahaica  village,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles.  The  capital  proposed  was  100,000?. 
or  480,000  dollars,  in  10,000  shares  of  10/.  or  48  dollars 
each ;  but  it  ha3  been  necessary  to  borrow  more  money 
to  carry  on  the  work,  as  the  difficulties  and  expenses 
have  been  greater  than  anticipated. 

It  was  commenced,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Gather  wood,  in  November,  1846,  and  after  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  labour,  and  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  substantial  foimdation  for  the  line  on  such  a 
swampy  soil,  it  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  3rd 
November,  1848,  as  fiir  as  the  village  of  Plaisance, 
about  five  miles  firom  Georgetown,  and  extends  at  pre- 
sent  as  far  as  Victoria,  a  large  village,  about  sixteen 
miles  distant.  The  number  of  stations  is  six,  viz., 
Georgetown;  Plaisance  village,  Smiles;  Beter  Verwag- 
ting,  7-^  miles ;  Vigilance,  10  miles ;  Plantation  Enmore, 
12-i^  miles;  Victoria  village. 

It  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill  and  industry  of 
Mr.  Manifold,  the  engineer  who  succeeded  Mr.  Gather- 
wood,  that  the  line  has  hitherto  progressed  so  far.  Since 
Mr.  Manifold's  retirement,  in  1852,  his  place  has  been 
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ably  supplied  ty  the  present  general  manager,  Mr.  Ca- 
meron. The  cost  of  the  undertaking  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1852,  was  230,000/.  sterling.  The  amount 
received  for  traffic,  passenger  and  freight,  up  to  the  Slst 
of  December,  1852,  was  12,000/. 

The  light-house  is  situated  in  Bjngston  district,  George- 
town, at  the  angle  of  land  formed  by  the  east  sea  coast 
and  mouth  of  the  river  Demerara.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
and  has  an  iron  roof  and  gallery,  from  which  latter  a 
splendid  view  of  the  city  may  be  had.  The  height  of 
the  building  is  about  100  feet.  At  night,  a  powerful 
fixed  light  is  burned,  which  may  be  seen  many  miles  off. 
The  materials  of  the  structure  were  imported  from  Eng- 
land, except  the  wood  for  the  floors  and  inside  stairs, 
which  were  the  production  of  the  colony.  It  cost  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  finished  in  1830.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  the  "Pilot  Establishment," 
and  has  a  competent  staff  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
duties. 

From  the  period  of  its  erection  up  to  the  year  1849, 
the  approach  of  vessels  was  announced  by  signal  flags 
placed  on  a  staff  at  its  summit,  but  since  that  period  the 
telegraph  of  flags  has  been  superseded  by  the  *'  sema* 
phore,"  which  is  found  admirably  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  this  method,  communication  is  established 
with  the  light- ship,  or  floating  light,  which  was  placed 
on  the  Demerara  Bar  in  1838,  and  from  which  vessels 
-coming  to  Georgetown  procure  pilots. 

At  a  former  period  of  our  history  the  troops  were 
stationed  in  wooden  buildings,  arranged  for  that  purpose 
in  Strabroek.  They  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
Kingstown  (the  present  Kingston),  where  what  is  called 
Fort  William  Frederick  was  erected,  together  with  other 
buildings  for  the  sick,  officers,  &c.  In  the  year  1799 
(January  31st),  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Policy, 
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Mr.  Van  de  Paadevort  oflSered  the  land  of  plantation 
Eveleary,  about  fifty-five  aores  in  extent,  for  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  gidlders,  but  the  Court  refused  it  on 
those  terms,  and  offered  him  the  sum  of  sixteen  thou* 
sand  guUders.  Subsequently,  appraisers  were  appointed 
on  each  side,  and  the  lands,  with  the  buildings  it  con- 
tained, were  purchased  by  the  colony  for  the  sum  of 
forty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
guilders.  Two  large  wooden  buildings,  situated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  east  sea  coast,  were  converted 
into  barracks,  and  were  styled  the  York  and  Albany 
Barracks,  but  in  the  time  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  or 
about  1825,  the  present  splendid  barracks  of  Eveleary 
were  built  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Grovemment 
They  contain  apartments  for  about  twenty  officers,  and 
separate  buildings  for  about  four  hundred  men,  exclusive 
of  the  engineers  and  artillery,  who  occupy  the  buildings 
about  the  fort,  which,  after  all,  does  not  deserve  the 
name,  but  is  simply  a  sea  battery,  mounting  eighteen 
guns,  and  but  little  calculated  to  resist  the  approach  of 
an  enemy's  steamer.  The  number  of  guns  could  easily 
be  increased,  however,  for  there  are  many  others  whidi 
are  not  moimted,  but  which  are  lying  about  inside  the 
fort.  Another  range  of  buildings,  dose  to  the  Kingston 
Bridge,  is  in  use  by  the  military,  and  capable  of  holding 
about  one  hundred  men. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  necessity  of  a  local  news- 
paper was  felt  It  was  required  at  first  chiefly  to  an- 
nounce notices  and  appointments  of  different  kinds, 
public  and  private  vendues  or  sales,  and  to  publish  the 
enactments  or  ordinances  of  the  governors  and  Court  of 
Policy,  as  well  as  regulations,  despatches,  orders  in 
Council,  &;c.,  when  received  fi-om  Europe.  By-and-by, 
a  little  opinion  and  occasional  argument  was  hazarded 
about  the  affairs  of  the  infant  colonies,  until  by  degrees 
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the  sentiments  of  the  colonists  took  a  bolder  tone^  and 
the  variety  of  interests  consequent  on  the  progress  of 
society  and  the  growth  of  the  settlements  led  to  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  several  parties.  The 
official  paper  was  no  longer  found  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  community,  and  a  variety  of  publications 
have  been  issued  in  Demerara  and  Berbice,  as  contem- 
poraries of  the  various  Gazettes^  but  either  directly  hos< 
tile  to  the  local  Government  and  its  supporters,  or  with 
such  different  views  and  principles  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  they  were  the  organs  of  the  several  political 
parties  into  which  society  was  divided.  The  career  of 
many  of  these  publications  has  been  brief,  and  the  fate 
of  several  of  them  unfortunate,  although  the  talent  with 
which,  in  general,  they  have  been  conducted,  is  creditable 
to  the  community.  TTnfortunately,  the  language  of  ca- 
Imnny  and  slander,  of  private  pique  and  personality,  has 
prevailed  in  particular  instances  to  an  unwarrantable 
extent,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  although  at  first  supported 
by  the  vicious  taste,  to  which  it  pandered,  of  a  small 
section  of  the  community,  the  good  sense  of  the  majority 
prevailed,  and  the  papers  either  ceased  to  be  published 
altogether,  or  met  with  but  a  very  limited  and  unremu^ 
nerating  circulation  and  support. 

At  present  there  are  two  newspapers  published  in 
Georgetown,  on  alternate  days,  while  a  third,  the  official 
Gazette^  is  issued  twice  a  week,  and  contaLos  merely  a  list 
of  official  notices.  Of  the  two  newspapers,  the  Royal 
Oazette,  issued  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  is 
the  oldest  in  existence,  having  been  in  circulation  since 
1816.  It  is  more  or  less  an  official  organ,  and  the  present 
editor  possesses  considerable  experience  and  knowledge. 
This  paper  receives  an  annual  grant,  for  the  publication 
of  general  notices  and  official  documents. 

The  other  newspaper,  the  Colonist^  appears  on  the 
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alternate  days  of  the  week,  and  is  edited  by  a  gentleman, 
of  classical  attainments,  and  of  literary  ability.  In  Nevr 
Amsterdam,  Berbice,  th«e  is  but  one  local  paper,  the 
BerMc^  Gazette^  which  is  ably  conducted.  Besides 
treating  of  local  mattera,  these  newspapers  convey  to  the 
reading  public  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  nu- 
merous  British  and  foreign  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Public  and  private  establishments  for  the  purposes 
of  education  are  not  wanting  in  number  in  British 
Guiana;  but  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  system  at 
present  in  force  is  very  imperfect,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  where  the  attendance  of  scholars  \s 
limited  and  irregular,  the  qualifications  and  characters  of 
the  teachers  generally  inferior,  and  the  remuneration  and 
advantages  offered  too  slight  to  command  emulation  or 
improvement. 

The  office  of  inspector  of  schools  was  established  in 
1850,  and  it  has  certainly  been  of  advantage  to  the 
country;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  of  education 
are  as  great  here  as  elsewhere.  The  present  inspector, 
G.  Dennis,  Esq.,  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  his 
reputation  as  an  author,  and  is  eminently  qualified  by 
his  abilities  and  literary  attainments  to  give  an  impulse 
and  success  to  the  important  department  placed  under 
his  charge.  His  late  report  on  the  subject  of  education^ 
and  of  the  schools  in  this  colony,  is  ably  written,  and 
gives  a  correct  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  present  system 
of  education,  its  necessities  and  requirements,  and  con* 
tains  practical  and  judicious  su^estions,  together  with 
Valuable  statistical  details,  in  reference  to  the  various 
schools.  The  sum  expended  in  1862  for  the  service  of 
schools  throughout  the  colony,  for  salaries,  grants,  repairs 
to  buildings,  &c.,  amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents. 

The  useiul  and  well-conducted  institution  of  Queen's 
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College  was  established  in  1844,  and  has  proved  of 
eminent  service  to  the  community  by  affordmg  its  mem« 
bers  an  opportunity  of  sending  their  children  to  a  college 
where  they  can  receive  an  excellent  education,  in  many 
respects  not  inferior  to  similar  establishments  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  present  principal,  the  Rev.  Greorge 
Fox,  is  admirably  qualified  by  his  acquirements  and 
character  for  the  position  which,  in  some  measure  at  a 
sacrifice  to  himself,  he  so  worthily  occupies;  and  during 
his  superintendence  the  prospects  of  the  college  have 
materially  improved.  The  nmnber  of  scholars  at  present 
amounts  to  sixty,  a  few  of  whom  are  children  of  poor  per- 
sons, destitute  of  one  or  both  parents,  and  are  educated 
gratis.  There  are  assistant  masters,  who  give  instruction 
in  the  usual  branches  of  education,  and  who  are  deservedly 
esteemed  for  their  competency  and  attainments.  There 
are  several  private  schools  in  Georgetown  for  children^ 
conducted  by  ladies  of  respectability.* 

There  are  at  present  four  places  of  interment  in 
Georgetown  and  its  suburbs,  viz.,  Werk  en  Rust,  Bourda's 
Walk,  the  New  orLe  Repentir,  and  the  military  burial- 
ground.  The  oldest  burial-ground  is  that  of  Werk  eiL 
Rust,  which,  in  consequence  of  being  choked  up  with  the 
dead,  is  now  no  longer  used  for  that  purpose.f  In  tho 
year  1797,  a  part  of  plantation  Werk  en  Rust  was  offered 
by  the  proprietors  to  the  Court  of  Policy  as  a  fitting 
spot  for  a  public  burial-ground  The  space  was  42  roods 
in  length  in  firont,  and  60  roods  deep,  comprising  alto-' 
gether  an  area  of  about  8^  acres.  The  price  asked  was 
20^000  guilders,  or  about  6200  dgllars;  but  eventually 
the  proprietor  accepted  the  offer  of  10,000  guilders,^ 

*  See  Appendix,  for  tome  tables  which  afford  an  iniight  into  the  natnre  of  the 
oobnial  schools.  These  tables  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Spiioolf  **on.the  extent  and  condition  of  education  in  British  Qniana-" 

t  According  to  the  ordinance  of  1847,  no  persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  buried 
there  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
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which  was  made  by  the  colony.  Begulations  were  sub* 
sequently  published  relative  to  the  interment  of  bodies, 
and  a  public  grave-digger  wbs  appointed,  with  table  of 
fees,  &c,  5th  of  February,  1803.  In  the  event  of  parties 
not  complying  with  the  regulations,  a  penalty  of  600 
guilders  was  inflicted.  The  nature  of  the  instructions  to 
the  sexton  of  this  colonial  burial-ground  required  him 
to  keep  it  effectually  cleaned  and  drained,  that  the  graves 
be  dug  6  feet  deep  by  3  broad,  that  the  graves  be  not 
scattered,  but  placed  at  intervals  of  2\  feet  from  each 
other,  that  the  burial-ground  be  divided  into  four  parts. 

After  the  purchase  of  part  of  the  lands  of  plantation 
Eveleary,  as  a  site  for  military  barracks,  &c.,  it  became  a 
custom  to  inter  officers  and  soldiers  in  parts  of  the  land 
set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  the  practice  obtains  at 
the  present  day;  any  person  holding  military  rank,  or 
having  served  in  a  military  capacity  at  any  former  period 
of  his  life,  is  entitled  to  be  interred  in  the  Eveleary 
burial-ground. 

The  third  burial-ground,  that  of  "Bourda's  Walk,'' 
comprises  a  portion  of  land  formerly  part  of  Ylissengen, 
and  belonging  to  a  Dutch  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Bourda*  It  was  formerly  intended  for  a  private  ceme* 
tery,  and  was  so  used  for  many  years;  but  finding  it  a 
suitable  place  of  burial,  many  persons  of  property  applied 
for  permission  to  inter  their  relatives  there,  which,  on 
the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee,  they  were  allowed  to  do. 
The  same  practice  continues  to  the  present  day.  The 
sum  asked  varying  according  to  circumstances;  and,  as  a 
speculation^  it  has  be^n  leased  by  several  persons  for  a 
term  of  years. 

The  fourth,  or  New  Burial-ground,  was  lately  pur- 
chased by  the  colony,  in  the  year  1849,  for  the  sum  of 
8400  dollars.    It  comprises  a  tract  of  land  of  about  22 
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acreS)  part  of  the  old  plantation  ^^  Bepentir.*'  It  is 
divided  into  separate  portions  for  the  interment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  various  churches  now  in  e^stence.  Thus, 
one-fonrth  is  allotted  to  the  Church  of  England ;  one- 
eighth  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  three-eighths  to 
the  general  burial-ground;  the  remaining  one-fourth 
being  unappropriated  at  present. 

There  are  five  principal  gaols  in  British  Guiana,  besides 
temporary  lock-up  stations,  the  total  cost  of  which,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1852,  was  24,844  dols.  and  65 
cents,  less  the  sum  of  431  dols.  and  8  cents,  received 
for  dieting  military  prisoners.  These  gaols  are  situated 
in  the  city  of  Georgetown,  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam, 
in  Mahaica,  in  Waakenaam,  and  in  Capoey  districts. 

The  Georgetown  gaol  is  the  largest  and  most  important. 
It  was  established  many  years  ago,  and,  as  at  present 
conducted,  reflects  credit  on  the  colony  for  the  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  discipline  maintained  by  its  officers.  It 
consists  of  several  detached  and  solid  buildings,  all  of 
which  are  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wooden  paling,  which  is 
extensively  spiked  and  armed  with  a  chevaux  de  frise 
of  crossed  iron  spikes  at  the  top.  The  building,  for  the 
reception  of  criminal  offenders,  consists  of  a  substantial 
three-story  edifice  made  of  brick,  and  which  contains 
about  80  cells,  in  each  of  which  several  prisoners  may 
be  confined  if  necessary.  In  this  building  the  "  tread- 
mill" is  placed,  and  there  is  space  for  in-door  exercise* 
A  kind  of  chapel  is  also  fitted  up,  where  divine  service 
is  performed  every  Sunday  by  the  visiting  chaplains.    . 

A  large  wooden  building  adjoining  is  reserved  for  the 
use  of  debtors,  separate  apartments  for  female  prisoners, 
as  well  as  a  fine  infirmary  or  hospital,  dwelling-house 
of  the  gaoler,  kitchen,  and  other  out-buildings,  are  all 
situated  within  the  precmcts  of  the  gaol,  which,  for  clean- 
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lihess,  ventilation,  and  order,  is  nowhere  surpassed.  It 
is  capable  of  containing  about  200  prisoners;  the  number 
at  present  confined  is  as  follows  : 

91  male ;  14  female ;  13  in  hospital — ^total,  118.* 
In  1838  there  was  a  proclamation  by  his  Excellency 
Governor  light,  of  "  an  act  for  the  better  government 
of  prisons  in  the  West  Indies,"  enacted  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  in  Council,  which  directed  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  of  prisons,  and  established  certain  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  enforced.  The  present  inspectors  of 
prisons  are  the  chief  justice,  the  attomey«general,  the 
Government  secretary,  the  senior  elective  member  of  the 
Court  of  Policy,  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  inspector- 
general,  and  the  police  magistrate,  f 
.  The  penal  settlement  is  situated  on  a  rocky  height  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Mazaruni,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  Essequebo,  in  6  deg.  24  sec.  N.  lat.,  and  58  d^. 
45  sec.  W.  Ion.,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance  to 
the  traveller  who  sails  up  that  noble  river.  The  eminence 
on  which  this  convict  establishment  is  placed  commands 
a  view  of  the  river  Essequebo,  and  two  of  its  principal 
tributaries,  the  rivers  Mazaruni  and  Cayuni.  It  is  per- 
fectly isolated  from  inland  commimication,  vast  and  im- 
penetrable woods  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  except 
where  the  river  washes  the  foot  of  the  height,  thus 
rendering  it  a  suitable  spot  for  the  confinement  of  har- 
dened criminals. 

It  was  established  in  1843  by  Governor  Light,  who 
appointed  a  superintendent,  a  surgeon,  and  the  necessary 
subordinates.  The  first  superintendent,  the  late  Mr. 
Horan,  was  very  active  in  laying  out  the  grounds  and 
building  suitable  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  first  gang 

*  AugUBt  3,  1853. 

t  See  Appendix,  for  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  prisoners  confined 
in  the  gaols. 
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of  piifloners  who  were  sent  there.  None  but  males  are 
transported,  and  only  those  whose  term  of  confinement 
is  for  a  long  period,  or  for  life.  The  original  buildings 
have  been  since  superseded  by  recent  structures, 
which  consist  of  a  spacious  wooden  house  for  the  super* 
intendent,  of  smaller  houses  for  the  other  officers,  and  a 
range  of  cells  or  prison^rooms,  formed  of  the  granite 
stone  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
is  worked  by  the  prisoners.  Large  quarries  have  been 
excavated,  and  the  fragments  either  broken  up  or  sent 
in  masses  to  Georgetown  for  building  and  road-making 
purposes.  Each  prisoner  is  confined  in  a  separate  cell 
at  night,  and  during  the  day  is  kept  at  work,  unless  ill, 
when  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital. 

The  working  convicts  are  mustered  each  morning  and 
are  distributed  into  gangs,  each  of  which  has  one  or 
more  guards,  who  are  armed  with  rifle  and  sword,  if 
considered  necessary  by  the  superintendent.  The  gangs 
are  employed  in  the  stone  quarries,  in  cutting,  spUtting, 
or  sawing  wood;  in  clearing  land,  in  field  or  garden 
work,  according  to  the  views  of  their  superiors. 

At  Mr.  Horan's  death,  in  1845,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Crichton,  who  added  considerably  to  the  improve- 
ment and  success  of  this  useful  institution.  He  laid  out 
the  grounds  in  a  very  ornamental  manner,  and  planted 
them  with  bread  fruit  and  other  trees^  vegetables,  &c., 
besides  building  a  great  portion  of  the  present  structures, 
and  otherwise  opening  up  the  capabilities  of  the  place. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  acting 
Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  in  1848,  having 
involved  Mr.  Crichton  in  certain  strictures  connected 
with  the  establishment,  he  was  superseded  by  Lieutenant 
Bott  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  on  the  8th  September, 
1849,  was  removed  from  Leguan,  where  he  acted  as  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,   to   the  superintendence  of  the 
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penal  settlement.  This  gentleman  had  considerable  ez« 
perience  in  the  general  management  of  prisons  and  con- 
vict establishments,  and  the  settlement  was  undoubtedly 
benefited  by  many  of  his  suggestions  and  arrangements. 
He  was,  however,  removed  fix)m  the  situation  in  No- 
vember, 1851,  and  his  place  temporarily  filled  up  by  the 
late  Mr.  Van  Waterschoot,  Inspector-General  of  Police, 
who  continued  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  to  give  great  satisfaction  in  its  superintendence, 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  there  in  March,  1863, 
when  the  present  active  superintendent,  Mr.  Cartwright, 
was  appointed  by  his  Excellency  Governor  Barkly. 
This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
of  the  colony,  and  since  his  appointment  the  affairs  of 
the  settlement  have  been  quietly,  usefully,  and  skilfully 
conducted. 

The  present  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent  or  reddent 
commissioner;  assistant  superintendent  and  storekeeper; 
superintendent  in  charge  of  detached  labour  and  agricul^ 
tiire;  a  resident  surgeon ;  a  schoolmaster  and  catechist ; 
a  clerk  and  measurer;  four  overseers;  four  sub-overseers; 
twelve  guards;  one  carpenter,  and  one  blacksmith. 
Their  united  salaries  amounted  to  14,158  dollars  for 
the  year  1863.  The  total  expenses  for  the  service 
of  the  penal  settlement  in  1852  amounted  to  nearly 
20,000  dollars.  •  Prom  this  sum,  however,  must  be 
deducted  the  value  realised  for  the  work  performed 
during  the  same  period.  This  amounted  to  8017  dol- 
lars and  70  cents.  The  actual  revenue  from  produce 
sold  was  6162  dollars,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
green-heart  planking,  broken  stone,  and  shingles  ready 
for  delivery  remained  on  hand.  With,  the  admirable 
discipline  and  habits  of  industry  introduced  and  promoted 
by  the  present  resident  commissioner,  this  usefiil  estar 
blishment  promises  to  become  in  time  almost  self-sup-c 
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porting.  The  religious  and  moral  txaining  of  the  convicts 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  careiiilly  attended  to^  and  many  of 
them  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.* 

The  rivers  of  this  colony  bdng  laige,  and  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  bridges  being  difficult  in  consequence  of 
the  size  and  powerful  currents  of  the  larger  streams,  it 
was  found  necessary  at  a  very  early  period  to  estabUsh  a 
ferry  across  the  river  Demerara,  and  another  across  the 
river  Berbice.  The  boats  employed  on  this  service  were 
formerly  very  bad.  In  1797  the  ferry  across  the  De» 
merara  was  farmed  for  six  years,  and  the  Commander 
and  Court  of  Policy  offered  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
guilders  to  put  it  on  a  proper  footing;  the  charges  then 
established  were  six  bitts  for  a  white  person,  and  two  for 
negroes;  but  Government  negroes  had  a  free  passage 
over.  Since  this  period  the  ferry  has  been  periodically 
contracted  for  by  different  parties,  and  annual  grants 
allowed  to  have  it  conducted  in  a  proper  manner  in 
Demerara.  From  the  year  1830  steamers  have  been 
engaged  for  the  ferry  of  the  river  Demerara,  and  the  last 
contract  was  entered  into  by  Mr.  George  Booker,  who 
unfortunately  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  procure  a 
steamer  in  England  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  1852.  The  old  steamer 
ately  applied  to  that  purpose  is  completely  useless,  in 
consequence  of  deficient  machinery ;  so  that  persons  at 
present  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  system  of  fer- 
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riage  oomplained  of  in  1797.  The  new  steamer  is,  how<> 
ever,  shortly  expected,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  realise 
public  expectation.  An  annual  grant  of  2833  dollars  is 
allowed  by  the  colony  to  the  contractors.  The  ferry 
across  the  river  Berbice  has  not  as  yet  been  supplied  with 
a  steamer,  and  large  boats  axe  used  for  the  purposes  of 
transit. 

There  are  toU-biidges  established  at  the  small  streams 
of  Mahaica,  Mahaicony,  and  Abary,  in  the  county  of 
Demerara,  and  one  at  the  river  Canje,  in  the  county  of 
Berbice.  Steam  communication  is  also  established  be- 
tween the  three  counties  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and 
Berbice.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  travel  from  one 
river  to  the  other  by  the  colonial  schooners,  or  estate 
droghers,  employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  estates 
for  shipment  to  Georgetown  or  elsewhere.  Frequent 
attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  procure  one  or  more 
steamers  to  ply  between  these  districts ;  but  from  one 
cause  and  another  the  attempts,  although  carried  into 
execution,  were  never  of  long  continuance,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  abandoned  until  lately.  An  admirable 
steamer,  the  Tyne^  has,  however,  been  imported  by  a 
spirited  colonist,  Mr.  Bayles,  and  plies  regularly  to  Es- 
sequebo and  Berbice. 
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CHAPl'ER  m. 

nm  CX.IMATB  AHD  lOBDIOAL  HUTOBT  OF  BBITIBR  OULiKA  —  TXMFBEATURB  — * 
MOMTBLT  BKSTCH  OT  'WBATBSB— PBBSBUBa  OT  ▲TMOSFHBBB-^WDrDS— ILBC* 
TSldTT — ^BABTBQUAKBS-— DBW— BUIODITT— RAIH-^BWBOTS  OV  CLIXATB  OK 
STBAlfCyBH  GBHBBAL  BBMABK8— 8HOBT  ▲GGOUITT  OF  BOMB  OT  THB  PBINCIPAI* 
DIBBASBS  or  THB  COLOVT — IMHUNITT  TROX  CERTAIN  DI80RDBR9— EPIDBXIC8— 
OOMFJUUSON  OF  XOBTALITT  BBTWBBH  TBI8  AXJ>  OTHBB  COVBTBIBS. 

British  Guiana  has  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety 
both  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  insalubrity 
in  its  climate,  and  for  the  mortality  which  has  occurred 
among  Europeans  and  others  who  have  visited  its  mala- 
rious shores.  An  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  medical 
history  of  the  country  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
made,  although  several  writers  have  at  different  times 
incidentally  alluded  to  the  subject;  some,  including 
Hartsinck,  St.  Clair,  and  Pinckard,  regarding  it  as 
inimical  to  all  constitutions  except  those  of  the  abori- 
gines; and  others,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  M. 
Martin,,  Schomburgk,  and  Hancock,  assert  that  the  pro- 
portions of  deaths  is  not  greater  here  than  in  many 
countries  of  Europe.  The  reports  of  occasional  travellers 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  former  belief^  and  at  the 
present  day  the  popular  opinion  as  regards  the  healthfuU 
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Hess  of  this  colony  is  decidedly  imfavourable;  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  it  appears  to  be  well  founded,  when  in 
the  scanty  annals  of  the  land  we  find  so  many  evidences 
of  protracted  and  fatal  sickness  among  troops,  immi- 
grants, and  others.  Upon  inquiring,  however,  into  the 
circumstances,  and  other  conditions  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  masses  of  people  into  a  new  country,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  separate  the  simple  effects  of 
climate  upon  the  constitutions  of  such  persons  from  the 
many  extraneous  causes  which  contribute  to  produce 
symptoms  and  feelings  unfavourable  to  health,  and  if  it 
be  found  that  causes  over  which  the  individual  has  con* 
trol  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  sanitary  condi- 
tion, surely  it  becomes  only  a  matter  of  justice  to  attri* 
bute  to  the  climate  only  those  effects  that  are  exclusively 
consequent  on  its  action,  and  to  reject  altogether  those 
which  are  brought  about  only  by  the  moral  forces.  It 
is  of  much  importance  that  this  shoidd  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, for  the  question  of  health  is  one  of  paramount 
interest  to  every  individual,  and  many  persons  are  in- 
duced to  settle  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  belief  that  such  places  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  enjoyment  of  health;  whilst  on  the 
contrary,  where  it  is  a  matter  of  choice,  they  studiously 
avoid  countries  stigmatised  by  the  opprobrium  of  insalu- 
brity. 

But  as  there  are  undoubtedly  some  countries  where 
epidemic  diseases  constantly  obtain,  as  for  instance, 
fevers  of  various  kinds  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  Africa, 
agues  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  the  goitre  in  Switzer- 
land, so  there  are  others  which,  although  visited  by 
occasional  severe  and  fatal  epidemics,  yet  are  not  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  life  under  many  favourable 
circumstances.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
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are  certain  temperaments  which  require  particular  locali- 
ties to  suit  their  condition,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day experience  that  some  constitutions  predisposed  to 
certain  diseases  are  more  ready  to  contract  such  whea 
exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  favburable  to  their 
development  than  others  whose  diathesis  is  antagonistic 
to  their  influence;  moreover,  a  district  remarkably  affected 
with  the  prevalence  of  any  one  particular  disease  is  often 
also  notorious  for  its  immunity  from  many  others,  so 
that  such  districts,  although  baneful  to  some  habits  of 
body,  are  actually  found  to  be  most  advantageous  to 
others.  Whilst,  therefore,  a  coimtry  may  be  justly  con- 
demned for  fevers,  dysentery,  or  local  disease,  we  should 
not,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  health 
in  other  respects ;  and  the  public,  before  they  adopt  the 
opinion  of  the  decided  unhealthfulness  of  a  climate, 
should  be  first  satisfied  that  its  mortality  is  constant, 
universal,  and  beyond  the  ordinary  average. 

The  consideration  of  climate  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  disease,  that  before  I  enter  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  latter,  as  connected  with  British  Guiana, 
I  consider  it  indispensably  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  collect  as  many  facts  connected  with  the  temperature, 
humidity,  density,  and  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
as  are  within  my  observation  and  knowledge,  and  to  sub- 
mit all  the  meteorological  information  which  has  been 
advanced  or  collected  by  others. 

The  climate  of  British  Guiana  varies  according  to  the 
different  situations  in  which  individuals  may  be  placed. 
The  most  marked  difference  occurs  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  alluvial  maritime  portion  and  the  moun- 
tainous or  inland  regions;  again,  considerable  diversity 
obtiuns  in  the  alluvi^  districts  between  such  portions  of 
land  as  are  fronting  the  sea,  as  the  coast,  and  those  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  or  creeks.  The  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  maritime  and  inland  regions  is 
very  great.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  in  the 
former  is  80,  the  maximum  90,  the  minimum  70,  a 
limited  range  of  20  degrees;  whilst  in  the  interior  it  has 
a  varying  range  of  11  or  12  to  35  degrees  in  a  few  hours, 
the  maximum  temperature  being  about  95  in  the  shade, 
and  the  minimum  about  60  Fahrenheit.  But  this  low 
temperature  is  only  prevalent  in  the  high  mountains, 
according  to  Sir  R  Schomburgk.  The  mean  of  obser- 
vations at  6  and  9  A.M.,  12,  3,  and  6  P.M.,  in  1838, 
during  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Perara,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  savannahs  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Amucu, 
in  lat.  3  deg.  39  min.  N.,  long.  69  deg.  16  min.  W.,  and 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  gave  the  following 
results: 


MOXTH. 

Baboxbtbb. 
In  English  inches  and  decimals. 

Thbrmometbr. 
Fahienheit's  Scale. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Orestest 
Bange. 

Highest!  Lowest. 

Meui. 

Qrantesl 
Range. 

April  .  . 
May... 
June.  .  . 

29.500 
29  500 
29.496 

29.286 
29.292 
29.429 

29.394 
29.460 
29.429 

.214 
.208 
.106 

o 

93.5 

91. 

90. 

o 
73. 
73.5 
73.5 

82.  3 

81. 

81.07 

20.5 
17.5 
16.5 

These  observations  were  continued  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  at  Fort  Sao  Joaquim  de  Rio  Bianco, 
in  lat.  31  deg.  I  min.  N.,  and  long.  60  deg.  3  min.  W., 
and  gave  the  following  results: 


MONTB. 

Basombteb. 
In  English  inches  and  decimals. 

Thbbmombtbb. 
Fahrenheit's  Scale. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Greatest 
Bange. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Greatest 
Bangs. 

July .  .  . 
Angnst  . 

29.729 
29.780 

29.500 
29.500 

29.6211 
29.6178 

.222 
.230 

86.5 
88. 

76. 

80.69 
82.16 

l!.7 
12. 
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Tablv  showing  the  monthlj  means  of  Temperatare,  from  Obserrations 
in  (Jeorgelown,  for  five  years. 


MoHTHS. 

Tbibs. 

184S. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1858. 

Jwnuaj  .  . . 
February... 
March 

^.::::: 

Jime 

July 

August  .  .  . 
September  .  . 
October .... 
Norember  .  . 
December.  .  . 

73.2 
79.0 

79.8 

sas 

80.7 
79.8 
79.3 
79.4 
BIA 
80.0 
80.8 
79.0 

7?.8 
77.4 
77.9 
78.4 
78.4 
78.« 
78.8 
80.1 

sae 

80.5 
80.3 
78.9 

7?.r 

77.7 
78.1 
79.4 
78.6 
78.4 
79.0 
80.0 
80.3 
81.4 
80.7 
78.4 

78.4 
78.0 
78.6 
78.S 
78.7 
77.9 
77.7 
79.2 
80.7 
80.9 
79.6 
78.5 

75.4 
78.2 
78.9 
79.J 
78.8 
79.4 
79.5 
79.8 
82.1 
82.3 
81.5 
79.9 

78.2 
78.0 
78.8 
79.8 
78.8 
78.1 
SOU) 
79.9 
80.9 
81.0 
80.0 
79.4 

78.7 
78.5 
78.8 
793 
79.7 
78.7 
79.2 
80  6 
81.7 
82.0 
8a8 
78.2 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  a  difference  in  the 
range  of  temperature  between  the  interior  and  the  town, 
but  if  we  exclude  the  more  mountainous  districts,  it  will 
be  found  that  through  all  the  country  the  temperature 
may  be  considered  as  singularly  uniform,  and  quite  com- 
patible with  health.  The  absolute  temperature  is,  more- 
over, rendered  less  inconvenient  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
sea  breeze,  which,  coming  from  the  east,  gives  a  refresh- 
ing  coolness  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  more  particularly 
when  deprived  of  this  agreeable  visitor  that  the  immense 
relief  it  affords  to  the  system  is  experienced,  for  without 
it  life  would  be  a  torment,  and  almost  insupportable. 
This  sea  breeze  commences  from  8  to  10  a.m  ,  and  at- 
taining its  maximum  about  2  p.m.,  dies  away  gradually 
about  sun-set.  Very  often,  indeed,  it  continues  through- 
out the  night;  but  according  to  theory,  and  frequently 
to  practice,  a  breeze  springs  up  from  the  land,  and 
proceeds  seaward.  This  night  air,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  light  zephyr,  floating 
insularly  and  idly  over  the  land,  is  considered  (and 
justly)  to  be  unwholesome.    No  one  who  has  had  much 
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experience  in  having  to  go  out  during  the  night  for  most 
of  the  months  of  the  year  but  has  felt  its  damp,  cold, 
sepulchral  breath,  often  charged  with  the  miasm  of 
disease,  and  too  often  loaded  with  effluvia  from  decom- 
posing animal  and  v^etable  matter,  which,  in  fact,  con- 
stitute the  chief,  if  not  all, « of  the  elements  essential  to 
the  development  of  morbific  matter  in  the  system. 

The  following  is  a  monthly  sketch  of  the  weather,  as 
observed  by  myself,  for  several  years: 

Jimuary. — ^Uncertain,  variable  weather;  mixture  of 
rain  and  sunshine;  temperature  moderate,  under  80; 
winds  rather  high,  and  northerly,  rendering  the  iedr  cool; 
mosquitoes  rather  numerous;  cases  of  fever  mild;  gene- 
rally but  little  sickness.  Fruit  in  season:  mangoes,  sour- 
sop,  oranges,  shaddock,  limes,  and  grenadiHas.  Fish: 
snook,  queriman,  mullets^  shrimps. 

FebrudMry. — ^Variable  weather,  occasional  showers; 
pleasant  cool  month;  temperature  under  80;  winds 
strong;  health  of  town  moderate;  mosquitoes  not  very 
troublesome.  Fruit  in  season:  mangoes  (abundant), 
limes,  oranges,  sabbadillas,  soursop,  mispel. 

March. — ^Boisterous  weather,  winds  high,  northerly; 
air  cool,  evening  chilly  and  dry ;  temperature  under  80; 
few  mosquitoes,  few  showers,  town  healthy,  coughs  and 
colds  often  prevalent.  Fruit  in  season:  lim^,  oranges, 
pines,  sabbadillas,  guavas,  simitous  (commencing).  Fish 
in  season:  snappers,  flounders,  snook,  &c.  Birds:  wild 
ducks,  pigeons,  parrots. 

April. — Quantity  of  rain  increasing,  occasional  land 
breezes ;  temperature  under  80;  wind  easterly,  and  not 
so  high;  more  mosquitoes;  sickness  not  very  prevalent. 
Fruit  in  season:  guavas,  oranges,  sabbadillas,  pines. 

May.  *- A  gloomy,  rainy  month,  close  weather,  land 
breezes,  occasional  thunder,  the  most  disagreeaible  time 
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of  the  year.  Temperature  higher,  but  under  80 ;  absence 
of  usual  sea-bree2^e.  Wind  southerly,  mosquitoes  abun- 
dant; sickness  increasing,  rheumatic  affections,  agues. 
Daylight  till  after  6  p.m.  IVuit  in  season;  guavas, 
cherries,  orange%  grapes,  pines,  bell-apple.  Fish  in  sea- 
son: snappers,  crabs,  flounders,  &c.  Insects  prevalent: 
hardbacks,  winged  ants,  and  moths.     Birds:  wild  ducks» 

Jwne. — Decided  rainy  weather,  estates  often  under 
water.  Plantation  walks  injured,  very  little  wind. 
Temperature  higher,  about  80 ;  more  sickness,  inflam- 
mations prevalent,  agues.  Fruit  in' season:  shaddocks, 
pranges,  cherries,  papaws,  grenadillas.  Insects  preva- 
lent: hardbacks,  winged  ants,  and  moths. 

July. — ^Weather  becoming  dry,  occasional  land  breezes, 
air  sultry,  temperature  higher,  (mean)  under  80;  winds 
easterly,  but  not  high,  mosquitoes  numerous,  thunder ; 
sickness  increasing,  fevers  (bilious  and  typhoid),  coughs 
and  colds,  diarrhcBas.  Fruit  in  season:  shaddockp, 
oranges,  limes,  papaws. 

Augf$8t — A  disagreeable  month,  dose  mornings,  dry, 
hot  weather,  temperature,  (mean)  about  80 ;  frequent 
thunder,  with  occasional  rain ;  wind  often  from  south ; 
some  mosquitoes.  Very  sickly,  eruptive  fevers,  sore- 
throats,  rheumatism.  fSruit  in  season :  guavas,  oranges, 
limes,  figs,  papaws,  melons,  sabbadillas,  dberries. 

September. — A  fine  month,  strong  invigorating  sea- 
breezes,  but  also  occasionally  from  the  land  or  south. 
Temperature  (mean)  80,  of  more ;  air  dry,  days  not  so 
long,  nearly  dark  at  6  F.M.  Sickness  prevalent,  fevers ;  few 
mosquitoes.  Fruit  in  season:  guavas,  limes,  oranges^ 
papaws.    Birds:  plover,  curlews,  snipe,  curri-curris. 

Oetober.-^An  agreeable  month,  dry,  with  occasicmal 
i^owers.  Temperature  (mean)  80,  or  more;  wind  high, 
often  from  the  south;  nearly  dark  at  6  p.m.;  few  mos^ 
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quitoes,  distant  thunder  and  lightning*  Fruit  in  season : 
guavas,  oranges,  limes,  sabbadillas  (ripening),  mangoea 
(commencing). 

Novefnber.'^Wesither  becoming  wet,  variable  south- 
erly winds,  light.  Temperature  (mean)  80;  sickness 
abated;  mosquitoes  towuds  end  of  month;  coughs  and 
colds.  Fruit  in  season:  mangoes,  oranges,  soursop, 
papaws. 

December. — ^Pleasant  weather,  air  oooL  Temperature 
(mean)  under  80;  wind  easterly,  showery;  not  many 
mosquitoes;  sickness  ordinary,  affection  of  bowels,  rheu- 
matism, fevers.  Fruit  in  season:  mangoes,  oranges^ 
limes,  sabbadillas,  cherries,  papaws. 


Tablb  showing  moniUjr  range  c^Temperaiiiiey  Georgetown. 


Months. 


January  • 
Febmaxy 
M%^t?h  • 
April  .  . 
Uky  . .  . 
June  • •  • 
July  .  .  . 
August  • 
September 
October  . 
NoTember 
December 


TUABS. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

185a 

9.9 

8.4 

8.5 

9.3 

9.6 

8.1 

8.8 

9.0 

9.8 

7.8 

8.3 

8.7 

9.3 

7.3 

9.4 

9.1 

9.5 

9.1 

9.6 

9.9 

10.9 

10.4 

U.5 

11.3 

las 

11.6 

12.8 

not 

recoEued. 

U.7 

19.5 

12.7 

12.3 

11.5 

las 

9.5 

9.4 

10.3 

It  wUl  be  seen  by  the  examination  of  these  tables  how 
remarkably  equal  is  the  temperature,  and  how  limited 
the  daily  range,  rendering,  perhaps,  the  climate  of  this 
country  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  tropics,  nay,  in 
the  world.  The  absence  of  intolerable  heats^  and  of 
very  low  temperature,  enables  the  valetudinarian  to  pro* 
long  a  delicate  life;  but  whilst  such  advantages   are 
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Bfibided  to  some,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there 
are  evils  attaidant  on  this  aknost  stagnant  temperature. 
The  majority  of  persons  on  arriving  for  the  first  time 
within  the  colony  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 
heat  so  little  oppressive,  and  the  climate  altogether  so 
agreeable.  They  can  scaroely  believe  themselves  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  rather  Southern  America,  and  affirm 
that  the  heat  here  is  nothing  compared  to  what  is  felt  in 
the  ^  dog  days^'  of  Europe,  and  the  occasional  heats  of 
summer;  they  are  often  surprised  to  see  the  thermometer 
at  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  without  feeling 
inconvenience  by  this  abundance  of  caloric.  Advantage 
of  this  circumstance  has  been  taken  in  the  construction 
of  the  houses,  which,  with  their  numerous  windows  and 
wing-like  verandahs,  or  galleries,  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  be  proted;ed  fix)m  the  sun  and  rain,  whilst  they  at  the 
same  time  may  be  said  to  live  in  the  open  air.  Accord* 
log  to  Stedman,  the  length  of  days  and  nights  never  vaxy 
more  in  British  Guiana  than  forty  minutes*  The  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated 
as  yet»  The  sympiesometers  and  barometers  used  for 
such  a  purpose  have  not  been  sufficiently  delicate  to  be 
much  relied  upon.  No  direct  relation  has  been  traced 
between  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  indications  of 
this  latter  instrument  Thus,  on  days  when  the  Ml  of 
zain  has  been  very  great,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  is  found  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  dry 
weather,  or  on  days  when  no  rain  fell.  Any  change 
observaUe  in  this  instrum^it  occurs  oftener  after  the 
phenomena  have  actually  set  in  than  before;  so  that  as 
an  indicator  of  approaching  change,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  valueless. 
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Table  Bhowing  the  monthly  meanB  of  Atmospheric  Freesore. 


MO«TH0. 

TSABt. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

I860. 

1851. 

1862. 

January  .  • 
Eebmaiy.  .  . 
March 

^::::: 

June 

July 

August  .... 

October.  .  .  . 
Norember  .  . 
December  .  . 

In.  Dee. 
29.971 
80.003 
29.977 
29.925 
29.928 
29.964 
29.997 
29.975 
29.924 
29.927 
29.902 
29.912 

In.  Deo. 

29.952 
30.009 
29.988 
29.995 
29.977 
29.975 
29.958 
29.931 
29.911 
29.915 
29.893 
29.911 

In.  Deo. 
29.910 
29.941 
29.932 
29.930 
29.896 
29.955 
29.947 
29.948 
29.913 
29.887 
29.887 
29.867 

In.  Deo. 
29.933 
29.948 
29.930 
29.931 
29.926 
29.959 
29.972 
29.948 
29.952 
29.912 
29.875 
29.882 

In.  Dee. 
29.982 
29.948 
29.951 
29.963 
29.922 
29.930 
29.936 
29.962 

3aoio 

29.942 
29.899 
89.936 

In.  Deo. 
29.893 
29.866 
29.987 
29.964 
29.934 
29.972 
29.955 
29.980 
29.935 
29.893 
29.866 
29.937 

In.  Dee. 
29.964 
29.936 
294)39 
29.927 
29.923 
29.954 
29.940 
29.941 
294)29 
29.895 
29:876 
29.911 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Sandeman,  the  intelli- 
gent observer  of  the  Georgetown  Astronomical  and  Me- 
teorological Society,  that  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  deflections  of  the  magnetic  needle  indicate  very  cor- 
rectly the  approach  of  rain,  the  oscillations  becoming 
more  marked  and  irregular  a  little  before  the  fall  of  rain* 
It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  column  of  mercury 
in  the  barometer  rarely  reaches  to  30  inches,  and  never 
descends  below*  29*1^,  and  that  its  range  is  remarkably 
limited.  Fortunately  for  this  country  we  have  never 
been  visited  by  those  violent  hurricanes  and  earthquakes 
which  devastate  other  lands,  and  which  undoubtedly 
would  produce  striking  changes  even  in  the  most  unsus* 
ceptible  instruments.  As  might,  however,  have  been 
expected,  tlie  barometer  has  fallen  on  those  occasions 
when  anything  like  a  smart  shock  of  earthquake  has 
happened,  as  in  February,  1843;  August,  1844;  October, 
1844;  and  September,  1846. 

From  the  observations  already  made  by  the  Geoxger 
town  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Society,  no 
marked  influence  on  the  barometer  has  been  noticed  by 
the  action  of  sun,  or  moon,  or  wind,  which  by  some  philo- 
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eophers  have  been  suppoiged  likely  to  aflfect  tW  column  of 
mercury^  The  approach  of  southerly  wind  is,  however, 
generally  followed  by  a  &11  of  the  barometer.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  in  British  Guiana,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  its  situation  in  the  tropics,  is  easterly  iJiroughout  tihie 
greater  part  of  thie  year.  Its  range  is,  comparativdy 
speaidng,  very  limited,  veering  betwei^  the  points  of 
the  compass  from  K  by  K  to  R  by  S.,  S.E.  to  N.K 
For  days,  nay  weeks,  together,  especially  in  the  dry 
season,  the  sea-breeze  coining  from  N.E.  scarcely  exceed 
a  range  of  two  or  three  points,  and  its  force  is  almost  as 
constant  for  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  blows  throujgh- 
ont  the  day  and  night  for  several  months  in  the  dry 
weather,  and  during  this  period  the  weather  is  generally 
the  most  agreeable;  but  as  the  sun  travels  northward 
the  wind  becomes  lighter,  or  the  sea-breeze  is  gradually 
exchanged  for  land-winds.  It  will  generally  be  found 
(and  a  comparison  with  the  tables  deduced  from  the 
t^esults  of  a  Whe  well's  anemometer  seem  to  confirm  this) 
that  the  greatest  velocity  which  the  wind  attains  is  when 
it  has  a  north-easterly  origin.  Thus,  in  the  month  of 
March,  when,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wind  is  highest,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  direction  was,  in  1846,  £.  by  N.; 
in  1847,  E.  by  N. ;  in  1848,  E.N.E.;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  it  proceeds  from  a  southerly  point,  the 
velocity  is  at  its  minimum.  The  comparative  force  of 
the  winds  throughout  the  year  is  as  the  number  25  to 
150  (Dr.  Hair  says,  3465  to  313-59);  but  Mr.  Sande- 
man  observes  that  the  land-wind  has  little  or  no  power. 
So  that  the  greatest  force  with  which  the  wind'  is  pro*r 
pdled  is,  on  an  average,  more  than  six  tiines  as  great  as 
it  is  at  other  times. 

This  does  not  of  course  apply  to  squalls  or  gales,  when, 
indeed,  the  [indications  by  the  anemometer  are  almost 
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beyond  calciilatioii  for  a  short  time;  fortunatdy  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  it  has  never  oocurred  vrithin 
the  memory  of  man  that  anything  like  a  hurricane  has 
been  felt.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering 
that  for  two  centimes  the  colonists  have  lived  upon  the 
very  confines  of  that  ocean  over  which  the  devastating 
gale  has  sped  with  such  fatal  fury.  No  one  expects  a 
hurricane  on  a  continent  or  large  tract  of  land;  but  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  within  a  few  miles  so  many  hur- 
ricanes should  have  swept  by,  ravaging  portions  of  iso* 
lated  spots  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  leaving  unscathed, 
as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  the  exposed  frontiers  of  our  land. 
Is  impossible  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  northern 
and  southern  continent  of  America,  with  their  mountain 
heights  and  wooded  lands,  which  are  &vourable  to  the 
formation  and  existence  of  clouds,  can  explain  this? 
whilst  over  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  wind  is  urged,  as  it 
were,  into  a  vacuum,  under  the  influence  of  some  mo-, 
mentous  change  occurring  in  the  aerial  currents,  beyond 
the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  it  from  another 
mi^ty  ocean. 

Table  ehowing  the  direction  of  the  Wind  for  five  yean. 
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The  fiist  dx  iniotaths  of  the  year  are  the  most  ^ndy, 
and  the  temperature  bears  some  slight  relation  to  the 
wind,  those  months  being  also  the  coolest,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Sometimes,  especially  during  the  wet  season, 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  usual  sea-breeze;  but, 
fortunately,  never  for  a  long  duration.  It  is  very  often, 
however,  delayed,  and  does  not  set  in  during  very  rainy 
weather  until  after  November,  when  it  generally  drives 
away  the  rain.  The  air  is  still  and  heavy,  die  long 
branches  of  the  palm-trees  are  scarcely  moved,  and  hang 
as  listless  as  the  vane  of  the  scientific  anemometer. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  the 
average  direction  of  the  wind  is.  easterly,  it  never  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  opposite  quarter.  This  circumstance 
obtains,  on  certain  days,  when  what  is  called  the  land* 
wind  sets  in  firom  the  S«  or  S.W.,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  a  mass  of  dark  black  clouds  solemnly  accompany 
its  unwelcome  presence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  in* 
habitants  are  sensibly  affected  by  its  unwholesome  influ- 
ence. It  is  charged  with  both  negative  and  positive 
evils;  n^ative,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  only  as  a  substitute 
to  the  usual  easterly  current ;  and  positive,  as  it  is  charged 
with  the  exhalations  from  the  inland  districts.  Out  of 
365  days  in  1846,  the  wind  appeared  in  60;  and  in  1847, 
in  70. 

The  interesting  question  of  the  amount  of  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere  has  likewise  been  but  imperfectly  in- 
vestigated.  This  is  particularly  to  be  regretted,  since  its 
zdations  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  might  be  more  fully 
understood.  How  far  this  subtle  but  powerful  agent 
exercises  an  influence  over  the  mental  as  well  as  phy- 
sical organisation  in  this  country  remains  undecided; 
likewise  its  influence  over  both  the  healthy  and  morbid 
condition  of  life.  We  are  also  at  a  loss  whether  to  at- 
tribute partly  to  its  agency  the  singular  fecundity  of  the 
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vegetable  world  so  remarkable  in  British  Guiana.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that  this  age  of  science  has 
both  suggested  and  practised  the  possible  beneficial  re- 
sults of  an  accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid  towards  the 
soil  as  a  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  with  ap- 
parent success.  The  subject  is  involved  in  difficulties 
Bfid  doubtSy  and  it  perhaps  may  be  owing  rather  to  the 
want  of  instruments  capable  of  i^preciating  its  develop- 
ment, than  to  the  zeal  of  the  scientific,  that  more  is  not 
recorded  on  the  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity.  It 
has  been  asserted  that,  during  warm  weather  and  in  a 
clear  sky,  ^^  the  electricity  of  the  air  increases  firom  sun* 
rise  to  noon;  it  remains  then  stationary  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  again  diminishes  with  the  declining  day  and 
the  appearance  of  dew;  it  revives  again  about  midnight, 
and  reaches  its  minimum  a  little  before  sunrise."* 

I  have  myself  attentively  watched  the  indications  of  a 
common  gold-leaf  electrometer,  which  was  conveniently 
placed  for  the  facility  of  observations  (possibly  the  da- 
vation  to  which  the  wire  was  carried,  about  80  feet,  was 
not  sufficiently  high),  and  noted  the  divergence  of  the 
thin  films  of  gold-leaf  on  a  hot,  diy  day,  when  scarcely  a 
cloud  could  be  seen  to  vary  the  blue  tint  of  the  sky,  and 
invariably  remarked  that  on  such  bright  days  the  indica- 
tions of  the  electrometer  were  more  fi'equent,  which, 
indeed,  might  have  been  expected.  It  sometinies  hap- 
pened that,  upon  running  to  see  the  effect  produced  on 
it  by  a  smart  tiiunder-storm,  it  was  found  that  the  gold- 
leaf  was  completely  blown  away  or  crumpled,  and  upon 
one  occasion  the  glass  envelope  which  isolated  it  was 
broken ;  but  on  other  similar  occasions  no  such  conse* 
quences  followed,  so  that  observers  were  at  a  loss  when 
to  expect  any  decided  indication  of  its  presence. 

*  Schombujgk'«  History  of  Barlwdoef,  p.  16.      •  ^       ... 
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The  lightning  in  this  country  during  severe  thunder- 
storms is  vety  vivid^  and  is  frequently  visible  at  almost 
every  part  of  the  horizon.  It  is  rarely  forked,  or  known 
to  do  much  injury.  The  flashes  are  sometimes  seen  to 
burst  from  S.E.  and  N.E.,  and  light  up  for  a  moment  the 
whole  sky.  The  thunder  is  in  proportion  grand  and 
terrible.  It  is  here  the  common  opinion  that  some  of  our 
palms,  such  as  the  cabbage-tree  (Areea  oleracea)^  which 
abound  in  town  and  country,  are  admirable  conductors  of 
electricity,  and  this  possibly  may  account  for  the  little 
injury  inflicted  on  man  or  buildings  by  this  terrible 
power.*  It  is  of  frequent  recurrence  more  especially  in 
the  dry  weather,  that  towards  sunset  faint  flashes  Of 
lightning  are  visible  towards  the  S.  and  S.£.  and  W.,  but 
never  to  my  knowledge  towards  the  N.  These  corusca- 
tions, as  they  may  be  termed,  are  never  followed  by 
thunder  audible  to  us.  This  playful  lightning,  as  it  is 
called,  commences  about  4  p.h.,  and  is  sometimes  pro** 
longed  long  after  sunset.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  very 
vivid.  Who  will  explain  this  beautifril  phenomenon  ? 
Are  these  flitting  flames  the  reflected  images  of  the  flash 
of  the  thunder-doud  in  the  far  and  mountainous  interior  ? 

Luminous  bodies,  such  as  meteors,  falling  stars,  &c., 
are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  there  is  rarely  a  night  but 
such  inflammatory  objects  attract  attention,  now  resem- 
bling a  star  hurled  down  to  earth,  now  a  train  of  fantastic 
lights  wandering  through  the  sky. 

Thunder  is  rarely  heard  in  Guiana  during  those  months 
which  constitute  winter  in  Europe. 

Earthquakes  are  more  or  less  frequent  in  this  country. 
In  1766  there  occurred  a  very  severe  earthquake  in 
British  Guiana,   which  was  felt  more  particularly  in 

•  It  has  lieea  remarked,  that  if  an  electric  eel  b  stined  by  a  person  holding  a 
eommon  piece  of  wood,  no  sensation  is  felt,  bat  if  the  bark  of  the  cabbage-tree  is 
used  a  smart  shock  is  experienced. 
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Esseqaebo.  No  injury  has,  however,  ever  resolted  from 
a  severe  ^^  Tremblemeat  de  Terre/'  as  the  French  signifi- 
cantly express  it;  of  late  the  shocks  (slight  ones)  have 
become  more  common,  and  scarcely  a  year  elapses  with- 
out some  slight  motion  being  experienced.  They  are  of 
vary  short  duration,  but  produce  the  most  awfid  sensa- 
tions to  those  not  accustomed  to  theiiu  The  one  most 
severely  felt  was  that  which  occurred  on  Friday  the  30th 
of  August,  1844.  A  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  had  commenced  at  7  p«m.  the  night  before» 
accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  alarmed  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  had  scarcely 
sank  into  repose  when,  at  about  half-past  3  A.M.,  a  loud 
rumbling  sound  awoke  in  an  instant  every  individual 
The  very  animals  were  scared — their  several  noises,  more 
particularly  the  howling  of  the  dogs,  added  to  the  general 
terror.  Scarcely  had  the  unearthly  rumbling  sound 
described  reached  its  height  when  a  violent  shaking  of 
the  earth  took  place  for  nearly  a  minute — ^the  whole 
houses  and  buildings  seemed  rocked  to  and  fro;  an  awful 
pause  then  succeeded,  the  rumbling  sound  was  heard 
dying  away,  when  a  second  shock  more  dreadful  than  the 
first  occurred,  lasting  a  little  longer,  and  threatening  all 
and  everything  with  instant  death.  But  there  was  a 
merciful  Providence  who,  guiding  the  storm  and  ruling 
the  earthquake,  tempered  mercy  with  majesty,  and  thanks 
to  Him  all  were  spared.  There  was  not  one  life  lost, 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  rushed  fix>m  their  beds 
and  houses,  and  were  on  the  point  of  flying  they  knew 
not  whither,  when  the  shocks  ceased.  No  tidings  ever 
reached  these  shores  of  aa  injury  inflicted  on  other  lands. 
How  very  diflferent  to  the  earthquake  which  was  felt  so 
severely  in  this  country — destroying  the  town  of  Point  k 
Fitre,  in  Guadaloupe,  and  many  of  its  wretched  inhabitants 
: — on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  1843. 
It  was  noticed  here  about  11  a.m.  of  that  day,  and  Uttle 
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did  the  inhabitantB  of  this  colony  deem  that,  at  the  very 
m<mient  when  thej  were  attending  to  its  ominous  phe- 
nomena, that  80  many  of  their  fellow-creatures  w^re 
suflfering  £rom  its  violence.  The  climate  of  British 
Guiana  is  essentially  humid*  The  ratio  of  humidity  for 
the  year  is  from  700  d^.  to  800  degs.,  saturation  being 
1000  d^.  As  the  night  is  g^sierally  from  8  degs.  to 
10  degs.  cooler  than  the  day,  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  atmosphere,  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  &vourable  to 
its  development,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew,  which 
is  very  abundant  during  the  nights  of  the  dry  season, 
when  the  sky  is  usually  free  from  clouds,  which  by  radia- 
tion would  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
intofere  with  the  deposition  of  dew  so  necessary  to 
vegetation  in  the  absence  of  rains.  On  looking  out  of  a 
window,  a  little  before  sunrise,  the  stranger  is  often  sur- 
prised to  see  the  l^dscape  covered  with  a  kind  of  mist 
like  to  the  hoar  frost  of  winter  in  Europe.  The  reason  of 
this  is  plain: — ^The  greatest  degree  of  cold  obtains  about 
5  to  6  A.M.,  when  nearly  all  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  deposited  as  dew;  by  degrees,  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases,  this  is  again  converted  into  vapour,  and  is 
gradually  seen  to  rise  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  like  a 
withdrawn  curtain,  or  the  dissolving  views  of  art 

The  amount  of  evaporation  is  considerably  modified  hj 
this  abundant  moisture;  were  it  not  for  this,  the  tempe- 
rature would  be  much  more  variable,  and  the  system 
subject  to  many  diseases  from  which  it  is  now  exempt 
The  force  of  evaporation  measured  by  a  Mason's  hygro- 
meter betwe^i  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  varies  as  much  as 
10  d^«  on  some  days.  The  quantity  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  is  of  course  modified  by  the  amount  of 
temporataire,  the  state  of  the  wind^  and  oth»  circum- 
stances. 

Evaporation  goes  on  slowly  in  calm  weather,  becomes 
greater  as  the  wind  increases,  and  with  a  strong  breeze 
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obtains  its  maximum.  It  has  been  calculated  thai;  the 
mean  annual  evaporation  of  the  whole  globe  is  about 
34  inches,  which  would  give  the  enormous  amount  of 
91,751  cubic  miles  of  water  annually  evaporated.  This 
laige  proportion  would  be  immediately  indicated  by  the 
barometer,  which  would  be  raised  nearly  3  inches,  were 
it  not  that  a  large  amount  of  this  is  precipitated  as  rain 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  this  country  the  annual  evaporation  amounts  to 
about  20*  inches;  and  if  we  include  the  dew,  about 
25  inches.  The  ratio  of  humidity  corresponds  with  the 
amount  of  ristin,  being  greatest  in  wet  weather.  On  some 
days  of  heavy  rain  it  has  approached  almost  to  satura- 
tion. The  vapours,  the  result  of  evaporation,  ascend 
upwards  by  their  sped^c  lightness,  and,  besides  their 
utility,  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  by  forming 
strata  of  visible  vapours,  known  as  clouds,  which,  at  va- 
rying heights  above  the  earth,  generally  from  one  to  three 
miles,  become  subject  to  other  and  new  laws,  whilst  to 
the  eye  they  appear  to  be  floating  idly  over  the  earth. 
As  is  well  known,  the  appearance  of  clouds  is  indicative 
of  the  weather,  nay,  of  the  dinuite,  for,  as  a  general  rule^ 
the  warmer  the  air  the  less  clouded  and  less  charged 
with  visible  vapofirs  id  the  atmosphere,  although  the  ca- 
•padty  for  humidity  increases  in  arithmetical  progression. 

But  after  all,  these  vapours  or  clouds  are  nothing  more 
than  moisture  dissolved,  or  held  in  solution  by  the  air, 
and  whatever  tends  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  its  temperature,  its  density,  its  electrical 
state,  &c.,  has  also  the  effect  of  decomposing,  as  it  were, 
the  mixture,  and  liberating  the  particles  of  vapour  so 
that  they  may  unite,  and  causes  them  to  be  precipitated 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow^  according 
to  circumstances. 

*  Dedooed  ihmk  tolto  of  eTRporonieter  kept  in  1643  ra^ 
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Table  sbowing  monthlj  means  of  Elastidtj  of  Vapour. 


MOBTHS. 

YXABS. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Januaiy  .  . 
EebrnaiT.  . 
March 

Jane    .... 

Jaly 

Aogiist  .  .  . 
September  . 
October..  . 
November  . 
Deoember.  . 

.       .790 
.743 
.777 

.       .829 
.887 

.      .889 
.863 
.863. 
.856 
.863 

.      .857 
.854 

.800 
.767 
.796 
.808 
.832 
.837 
.831 
.840 
.826 
.811 
.832 
.811 

.805 
.777 
.794 
.808 
.857 
.845 
.830 
.831 
.841 
.844 
.847 
.842 

.795 
.775 
.815 
.818 
.847 
.854 
.836 
.860 
.844 
J847 
.861 
.830 

.807 
.806 
.817 
.848 
.876 
.874 
.873 
.874 
.849 
.863 
.851 
.839 

.790 
.785 
.793 
.849 
.875 
.850 
.8.54 
.871 
.861 
.847 
.861 
.830 

.799 
.790 
.799 
.825 
.864 
.868 
.860 
.873 
.854 
.847 
.861 
.852 

The  quantitj  of  raiQ  which  falls  during  the  year  has 
been  computed,  on  an  average,  to  be  greater  in  countries 
near  to  the  equator  and  to  decrease  gradually  towards 
the  poles.  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  Thus 
in  England,  where  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  has  been 
estimated  at  35  inches,  we  find  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  annually  is  above  50  inches,  whilst  in  London 
it  averages  little  more  than  20  inches.  Again,  in  the 
great  deserts  of  Afiica,rain  is  hardly  ever  known  to  fall; 
but  in  these  and  other  places  similarly  situated,  the 
deposit  of  dew  is  greater,  and  sufficiently  answers  the 
purpose  of  nature. 

It  is  generally  considered,  however,  that  the  number 
of  days  on  which  rain  fSalls  is  smallest  at  the  equator 
and  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  it. 

In  Barbadoes,  out  of  487  days  (according  to  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk)  there  were  235  days  without  rain,  or 
nearly  one-hal£  The  quantity  which  fell  during  that 
period  amounted  to  84 '65  inches.  In  British  Guiana^ 
put  of  1063  days  (according  to  meteorological  tables) 
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there  were  502  days  without  rain,  little  less  than  hal^ 
the  total  depth  of  rain  being  252  inches.  The  annual 
ML  in  the  cultivated  districts  of  British  Guiana  may  be 
estimated  at  from  80  to  90  inches — ^rarely  falling  below 
80,  but  frequently  rising  above  90,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  tables.  The  two  wettest  months  of  the 
year  are  May  and  June,  during  which  period  the  fall  of 
rain  amounts  to  nearly  30  inches.  The  showers  during 
these  months  are  very  heavy.  I  have  known  frequently 
as  much  as  from  2  to  6  inches  of  rain  &11  within  24 
hours,  and  as  much  as  5  inches  during  one  shower,  last- 
ing several  hours.  From  20th  to  24th  March,  1850,  as 
much  as  10  inches  fell  in  four  days. 

From  a  clever  analysis  of  the  Georgetown  observatory 
rain  tables,  in  relation  to  the  changes  of  the  moon,  by 
George  R.  Bonyun,  M.D.,  president  of  the  Astronomical 
and  Meteorological  Society,  read  before  the  society  on 
the  30th  Jime,  1846,  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn  by  that  gentleman: 

1st.  There  is  more  rain  during  decreasing  moon  than 
during  increasing,  the  excess  being  27;76  inches. 

2nd.  There  is  not  more  rain  on  any  day  of  change 
than  on  any  other  intermediate  days,  nor  is  change  of 
weather  more  frequent  on  those  days. 

3rd.  The  largest  quantity  of  rain  is  on  the  day  after 
full  and  the  day  before  last  quarter;  the  smallest  on  the 
day  of  second  octant  and  the  day  of  first  quarter. 

4th.  The  quantity  of  rain  on  the  days  of  new  moon, 
full,  third  octant,  last  quarter,  and  last  octant,  is  nearly 
equal,  and  much  greater  than  on  the  days  of  first  octant, 
fi^  quarter,  and  second  octant,  the  two  last  giving  a 
comparatively  very  small  quantity  of  rain. 

5th.  Xhe  lunar  months  being  divided  into  groups  of 
about  88  hours,  the  largest  quantity  of  rain  is  on  full 
moon  group,  44*39;  third  octant,  36 '00;  last  quarter, 
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31^  ;  new  moon,  31*22  ;  and  the  least  on  first  octant^ 
29-67;  last  octant,  27*17;  first  quarter,  26*70;  and  se- 
cond octant,  25  6  L 

6th.  The  lunar  month  being  divided  into  four  periods 
of  176  hours  each,  the  largest  quantity  of  rain  is  during 
MI  moon  period;  the  new  and  last  quarters  are  equal; 
the  first  quarter  is  the  least. 

TtL  The  conclusions  4th,  5th,  and  6th  are  only  ap» 
plicaUe  to  the  whole  period ;  for  this  period  being.divided 
into  eight  groups,  the  results  are  found  to  apply  only  to 
four  of  them. 
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The  results  of  this  analysis  are,  however,  opposed  to 
similar  calculations  made  in  other  countries,  where  it  has 
generally  been  found  that  there  is  more  rain  during  the 
increasing  thaii  the  decreasing  moon ;  which  fact  obtains . 
also  in  Barbadoes,  according  to  Sir  R.  Schomburgk. 

The  efiect  of  the  heavy  rains  on  vegetation  is  sur- 
piising;  for,  although  the  foliage  of  plants  is  evergreen 
throughout  the  year,  and  their  growth  constant^  still 
there  is  a  marked  effect  produced  on  them  by  the  fall  of 
showers.  Their  leaves  assume  a  fresher  look,  the  func 
tions  of  respiration,  digestion,  and  circulation  are  inVigo« 
rated;  renewed  strength  seems  added  to  their  already 
prolific  power.    Ejach  of  the  two  wet  seasons  may  be  ret 
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gard^d  as  the  spiings  of  temperate  climates,  wlien  the 
sap  is  aroused  to  a  more  vigorous  flow.  Nor  is  the 
season  neglected  by  man;  owing  to  the  want  of  native 
springs  near  to  the  inhabited  districts,  it  has  ever  been 
the  custom  from  time  immemorial  in  this  country  to 
collect  the  rain-water  which  is  carried  off  the  tops  of  the 
houses  by  spouts  into  large  reservoirs  of  wood,  or  iron, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  drawn  off  as  occasion 
requires.  This  sofb  rain-water  forms  the  most  refreshing 
beverage,  and  in  no  country  of  the  world  that  I  have 
ever  visited  is  the  water  superior  to  this. 

The  rainy  season  probably  depends  on  the  change  in 
the  sun's  position  as  it  approaches  the  tropics  ;,  for  in  one 
of  the  wettest  months  of  the  year  the  sun  arrives  within 
10  or  12  degrees  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  i&nd  gradually 
retrogrades  towards  the  equator  until  the  commencement 
of  August,  when  the  rains  cease;  but  again  b^n  to  fall 
about  November,  when  the  sun  approaches  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  The  second  fall,  or  short  wet  season,  never 
equals  the  first,  probably  because  the  situation  of  Guiana 
i&  more  distant  from  the  southern  than  the  northern 
tropic. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  year  into  seasons, 
it  has  been  long  observed  that  there  are  four,  two  wet 
and  two  dry;  although  all  persons  agree  as  to  this  fact, 
they  are  not  equally  unanimous  in  defining  the  exact 
periods  for  each,  which  makes  it  at  once  apparent  that 
there  is  some  uncertainty  or  insularity  in  llieir  setting 
in.  Many  of  the  old  colonists  assert  that  there  was 
formerly  much  more  regularity  in  this  respect  to  what 
there  is  at  present,  but  they  can  frurnish  no  data  in  sup- 
port of  their  belie£ 

Generally  speaking,  the  short  wet  season  commences 
about  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  lasts  about  two 
months,  or  to  some  time  in  January.     The  long  wet 
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season  lasts  front  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  month  of 
Julj  or  August,  about  four  months — ^the  dry  weather 
occurring  in  the  other  months.  So  that  the  year  is 
marked  by  two  seasons  of  six  months*  duration  each, 
these  periods  being  again  subdivided  into  two  terms  of 
two  and  four  months.  Providence,  in  infinite  wisdom, 
allows  the  long  dry  season  to  be  followed  by  about  two 
months  of  rain,  and  a  similar  short  period  of  dry  weather 
to  take  place  ere  the  prolific  showers  of  the  long  wet 
season  set  in.  Torrents  of  water  are  then  poured  out 
over  the  earth,  and  are  greedily  absorbed.  The  creeks, 
the  rivulets,  the  rivers  swell  and  overflow  their  banks, 
espedally  at  spring  tides,  wh^i  miles  of  land  become 
converted  into  temporary  lakes,  their  bosoms  bedecked 
with  bouquets  formed  of  the  waving  tops  of  trees,  and 
shrubs  with  their  lively  flowers.  With  such  abundant 
moisture  the  giant  of  vegetation  seems  refreshed,  and 
performs  wonders  incredible,  save  to  eye-witnesses.  The 
miasm  of  disease  and  infection  is  also  begotten,  waiting 
but  for  the  genial  sun  to  call  forth  that  unseen  agent  so 
inimical  to  health. 

Now  it  is  that  the  sea-breeze  of  the  dry  season  is  so 
Q&en  wanting;  a  land  wind  sets  in  from  the  west  or 
south-west,  stalking  in  gloomy  majesty,  over  the  land. 
Previous  to  its  approach  there  is  an  awfiil  stillness  of  the 
air,  a  dose  suffiacating  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
summits  of  the  lofty  trees  are  still,  and  seem  hushed  as 
if  in  expectation  of  some  coming  evil.  Towards  the 
west  and  south-west  banks  of  dark  and  gloomy  clouds 
lie  piled  up  in  oppressive  solemnity,  gradually  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  the  sky,  until  their  dark  and  as« 
piling  forms  meet  the  sun  and  obscure  his  brightness, 
casting  their  frowning  shadows  over  the  earth ;  a  warm, 
unearthly  air  begins  to.  float  slowly  and  dismally  from 
this  dark  mass,  trailing  its  pestilential  length  over  man 
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afid  beast;  often  tbe  low  thunder  and  pale  ligbtning 
betray  the  powerful  agent  by  which  such  clouds  are  ac^ 
companied,  and  occasionally  burst  forth  in  all  the 
grandeur  and  solemnity  of  a  fierce  thunderstorm. 

For  many  days  these  portentous  clouds  arise  much 
about  the  same  hour  from  the  low  horizon,  and  increas- 
ing their  ascent  in  the  sky  more  and  more  for  several. 
Successive  days,  are  either  driven  backwards  by  a  fii- 
vourable  sea-breeze,  or,  disseminating  their  obscurity, 
end  in  the  thunder-clap  or  deluge  of  rain. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  bright  sky,  without  even  a 
white  doud  to  vary  the  blue,  that  marks  the  dry  season. 
The  air  clear,  and  lucid,  so  that  objects  far  off  seem  near 
even  to  contact — ^beautiful  and  deceptive  as  the  Italian 
twilight;  the  waters  sparkling  with  the  fancifiil  sun* 
beams,  and  the  green  livery  of  nature  rendered  more 
^y  by  the  golden  light.  It  is  true  that  the  earth  gapes 
with  the  protracted  heat;  it  is  true  that  endemic  fever 
is  sometimes  liberated  from  its  dark  bed,  but  neither 
vegetation  nor  man  siuk  under  the  enervating  tempera- 
ture so  long  as  ordinary  precautions  are  adopted.  The 
varied  tribes  of  trees  and  shrubs  change  not  their  hues, 
the  old  leaf  droops  not  until  a  younger  and  more  vigo- 
rous one  has  supplied  its  place.  The  brilliancy  of  a 
tropical  day  is  only  rivalled  by  the  loveliness  of  its 
moonlight  night,  when  a  chaste  but  strong  light  lights 
up  the  smallest  objects  to  view.  The  stars  shine  out  in 
all  their  brightness  whenever  the  moon  wanes. 

Orion  with  his  golden  belt  is  distinctly  traced.  The 
twinkling  Pleiades  revolve  in  beautiful  brightness;  the. 
southern  cross  is  seen  high  in  the  air,  luminous  and 
grand,  while  the  evening  star  sparkles  like  a  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  heaven.  In  the  interior  of  Guiana  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  such  that  in  the  dry  season  the  stars  af^ear 
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Iik6  brilliaDts  in  the  deep  azure  sky  at  mght^  and  we 
not  unfrequently  perceive  planets  in  the  daytime.  "  I 
have  often,"  says  l>r.  Hancock,  "  observed  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Venus  where  the  sun  was  20  or  30  degrees 
above  the  horizon;  in  which  case  Venus  appears,  through 
a  telescope,  precisely  like  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 
At  the  same  time,  the  splendour  of  the  moon  and  the 
zodiacal  light  contribute  to  make  the  nights  most  pleas- 
ing, and  to  throw  a  charm  on  every  object/*  Meteors 
like  to  ftdling  stars  shoot  down  towards  earth  and  then 
suddenly  expire,  like  runaways  from  heaven. 

The  silver  tops  of  the  palm-trees  still  rustle  in  the  sdr, 
myriads  of  magic  fireflies  hold  their  joyous  jubilee, 
dazzling  the  air  with  perplexing  brightness.  The  un- 
welcome mosquito  and  sandfly  are  not  less  active,  the 
former  buzzing  about  until  it  procures  a  victim,  the 
latter  unseen  till  felt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  wet  season, 
or  in  rainy  weather,  that  both  fireflies  and  mosquitoes 
abound. 

CTomets  have  occasionally  been  recorded  as  visible 
here,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  witnessed  not 
mimy  years  ago.  It  made  its  first  appearance  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1842,  about  7  p.m.,  and  wa^  situated 
about  5  deg.  above  the  south-west  horizon.  The  bear- 
itigs  were  estimated  about  40  deg.  south  declination  ;  it 
remained  visible  until  about  the  17th  of  January,  1843. 

By  the  observations  of  Mr.  Donald  and  other  gentle- 
men its  right  ascension  and  declination  were  calculated 
asunder: 

Bight  AacenBioD.       Bedeniioa  South. 
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Janiuury   8th       22.  10  44.  00 

„         10th         22.  82 44.  05 

„         12th         ,        23.  05  44.  15^ 

„        15th 23.30  44.80 
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Tabu  sbowiiig  numtlilj&n  of  Sain  dnring  7  jroanyCommenciiig 
Janvaxyi  1846. 


HoaTHt. 

Tbabb. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Jannazy  .  .  . 
Febraaiy .  .  . 
March   ..  •  . 

June 

Jaly 

August .... 
September  •  . 
October    .  .  . 
Norember  .  . 
December   .  . 

2i>69 

0.870 

2.065 

5.931 

14.083 

14.919 

13.275 

8.805 

0.610 

5.884 

5.574 

11.226 

9.289 

3.229 

6.149 

11.477 

12.876 

14.286 

10.207 

8.819 

1.118 

8.290 

7.299 

ia291 

6.652 

6.909 

7.681 

7.236 

20L283 

11.450 

5.553 

2.545 

6.421 

a603 

3.488 

18.819 

5.601 

7.441 

12.589 

7.548 

17.94.3 

20.440 

20.383 

10.801 

1.164 

3.550 

10.359 

14.401 

15.165 
8.863 

14.597 
5.945 

15.596 
7.989 
9.883 

10.412 
0.635 
1JI65 
5.153 
6.311 

3.900 

6.065 

8.083 

16.154 

11.231 

19.824 

8.695 

7.520 

2.900 

2L710 

12.070 

8.666 

6.075 
8.414 
8.762 
5.277 

16.501 

11.669 
8.881 

10.107 
1.175 
0.520 
5.025 

12.185 

83.311 

102.330 

97.640 

142.219 

97.764 

101.838 

94.541 

Tablb  showing  Batio  of  Humidity. 
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MOHTHS. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Jannary  .  .  . 

727 

778 

787 

757 

812 

737 

747 

Eebmaxy .  .  . 

684 

756 

757 

752 

770 

760 

753 

March 

694 

780 

771 

776 

766 

742 

770 

April 

May 

788 

786 

743 

783 

768 

794 
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794 
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827 

802 

8S1 

821 

781 

Jme 

811 

806 
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828 

790 

819 

807 

July 

785 

778 

758 

812 

775 

753 

782 

August  .... 

770 

743 

726 

783 

774 

766 

749 

September  . . 

719 

710 

735 

724 

692 

740 

706 

October 

755 

702 

716 

725 

699 

733 

698 

Norember.  . . 

759 

738 

746 

786 

724 

766 

751 

December.  .  . 

814 

772 

811 

790 

756 

747 

812 

Having  thus  gone  over  some  of  the  principal  features 
indicative  of  the  climate  of  British  Guiana,  it  remains 
shortly  to  consider  the  influence  they  have  on  the  human 
body,  and  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  disorders  to 
v^hich  they  give  rise.  To  the  stranger  arriving  from  a 
temperate  climate  the  augmented  temperature  is  sensibly 
felt,  and  a  stimulus  is  temporarily  given  to  the  organs  of 
drculatioD,  and  to  the  skin,  which  latter^  as  indicated  by 
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the  state  of  imusual  activity  of  the  capillary  vessela,  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  morbid  activity,  a  corresponding 
stimulus  is  given  to  the  exhalant  vessels^  and  the  sensible 
perspiration  is  materially  increased  in  quantity,  inducing 
considerable  thirst.  The  function  of  the  lungs,  or  in* 
spiration,  becomes  exalted,  and  more  respirations  are 
taken  during  a  minute  than  was  usual  before;  but  this 
state  does  not  last.  The  nervous  system  soon  becomes 
exhausted  by  the  general  tendency  to  increased  activity 
throughout  the  whole  l^pdy,  and  lassitude  and  fatigue 
are  soon  experienced,  '[^he  appetite  for  food,  although 
at  first  increased,  is  more  or  less  impaired,  and  the  diges* 
tion  is  not  so  perfect  as  before;  thirst,  and  the  inclination 
to  drink,  are  early  manifested,  and  a  particular  craving 
for  sour  or  acidulated  fruits  or  beverages  is  manifested. 
The  skin,  already  in  a  state  of  activity,  becomes  irritated 
by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insects,  and  whether 
bom  the  quality  of  the  blood,  the  active  state  of  the 
absorbents,  or  other  causes,  in  most  constitutions  a 
local  inflammation  follows,  the  part  bitten  becomes 
red,  swollen,  hot,  and  painful,  and  if  fiirther  irritated  by 
scratching  or  more  bites,  has  a  tendency  to  ulcerate ;  the 
feet  and  hands,  indeed  the  whole  body,  assumes  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  bulk,  which  is  singular,  considering 
the  augmented  firee  perspiration ;  this  does  not  continue 
very  long^  however,  and  most  young  persons  become 
thinner  after  a  short  residence  here. 

From  the  increased  temperature,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  individual  tries  to  relieve  himself  by  dressing  as 
lightly  as  possible,  by  exposing  himself  to  currents  of  cool 
air,  and  by  drinking  largely;  often,  indeed,  making  use 
of  spirituous  or  vinous  drinks  to  stimulate  the  flagging 
nervous  energy.  It  would  surely  be  needless  to  eiqplain 
the  imprudence  of  these  proceedings.  It  may  appear 
strange  to  say  that  a  person  can  dress  too  lightly  in  a 
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climate  where  the  natives,  Creoles  and  Africans,  ari^ 
accustomed  to  go  about  in  a  state  almost  of  nudity  with- 
out inconvenience,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
previous  habits  render  the  European  obnoxious  to  any 
such  marked  change  in  his  clothing,  whilst  custom  as  a 
second  nature  has  innured  the  aborigmal  to  his  scanty 
apparel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  intended  to  re- 
commend the  utility  or  prudence  of  wearing  only  woollen 
clothes  or  similar  warm  apparel;  very  often  the  vessels 
of  tke  skin  try  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  exdted  or 
congested  state  by  developing  eruptions,  or,  rather,  the 
blood  relieves  itself  in  this  way  of  any  morbid  element. 
Hence  the  stranger  is  sometimes  annoyed  at  the  appear- 
ance  of  boils,  prickly  heat,  nettle-rash,  or  other  cutaneous 
disorder.  With  caution  and  moderate  living,  frequent 
ablutions  aud  cleanliness,  and  ordinary  prudence,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  the  system  accommodates  itself  to 
the  change  during  the  process  of  acclimatisation.  Very 
ofben  in  some  individuals  scarcely  any  of  the  above 
symptoms  are  experienced,  and  they  settle  down  with  as 
much  comfort  in  this  part  of  the  new  world  as  they  en- 
joyed elsewhere.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  for 
the  first  few  months,  except  during  the  presence  of 
epidemics,  it  is  rare  for  any  individual  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  fever  or  ague,  or,  indeed,  any  other  important 
disorder;  whilst  to  most  persons  who  practice  cleanliness, 
temperance,  and  exercise,  this  count^  and  climate  may 
be  considered  as  favourable  as  many  others.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  recommend  a  total  abstinence  from  wine 
or  malt.  This,  if  not  so  erroneous  as  an  improper  abuse 
of  stimulant,  has  also  its  evils.  As  the  mind  requires  the 
stimulus  of  occupation,  so  does  the  body  benefit  by  the 
moderate  use  of  stimulants.  A  few  glasses  of  wine,  or 
one  or  two  of  malt,  I  can  never  believe  to  be  injurious 
to  health  in  this  or  any  other  c^mate.    It  renews  to  a 
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proper  degrefe  of  activity  tlie  important  fuhctioii  of  circular 
tton,  digestion,  and  nutrition.  Lideed,  good  living  appeara 
essential  to  good  health/ and  there  is  an  intolerance  of 
unsubstantial  articles  of  food,  such  as  vegetables,  starches, 
grain,  &c.  Whilst,  however,  the  diminution  of  nervous 
energy  alluded  to  has  its  inconveniences,  it  has  also  some 
advantages,  one  of  the  most  marked  of  which  is  the 
general  absence  of  severe  constitutional  symptoms  at- 
tendant on  some  severe  diseases,  which  elsewhere  render 
the  life  of  patients  miserable.  It  would  be  going  too  &r 
to  say  that  there  is  a  general  absence  of  pain,  but  cer« 
tainly  it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  painful  diseases  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject  are  unknown  here,  or  are 
greatly  modified. 

Neuralgic  affections  are  rare,  acute  inflanunatory  dis<* 
eases  uncommon,  and  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that 
persons  are  often  met  who  have  laboured  for  years 
under  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  cancer,  diseases  of 
the  bones,  deep  and  large  ulcers,  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
without  any  of  that  marked  suffering  which  in  other 
coimtries  characterises  these  distressing  ailments.  I  have 
myself  seen  cases  where  extensive  diseases  of  joints,  of 
the  eyes,  of  the  mamnue,  of  the  uterus,  of  bursas,  &c., 
have  slowly  progressed  without  the  patient  losing  mate- 
rially either  their  appetites,  their  flesh,  or  their  natural 
rest. 

Such  absence  of  constitutional  symptoms  in  similar 
diseases  in  Great  Britain  would  be  regarded  as  some* 
thing  approaching  to  the  miraculous,  whilst  here  it  is 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception* 

Again,  parturition  in  the  human  female  is  imattended 
in  this  country  with  any  of  that  severe  suffering  and 
-delay  which  is  so  general  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  ordinary  cases,  a  few  houn^  generally  frofa 
two  to  four,  complete  the  delivery,  with  moderate  pain. 
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Among  the  natives  and  lower  ordera,  the  exemption 
from  suffering  is  still  more  remarkable.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  cases  where  labour  was  safely  accom- 
plished in  one  hour,  even  in  white  females.  Among 
the  coloured  and  black  population,  I  have  known  in* 
stances  where  the  patient  has  bathed  and  walked  about 
the  day  after  confinement,  without  any  evil  consequences. 

The  foregoing  remarks  applying  chiefly  to  new-comers; 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  some  of  the  po* 
culiarities  whidi  attach  to  individuals  long  resident  in 
this  climate,  or  native  to  it  If  we  consider  the  skin^ 
the  stranger  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the  difference 
between  its  appearance  here  and  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
general  absence  of  florid  complexion;  the  capillary  ves- 
sels become  languid  from  a  diminution  in  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  surface  to  the  internal  parts,  and  hence 
a  sallow  look  and  internal  congestion  are  apt  to  ensue; 
the  value  of  exercise,  therefore,  in  preserving  health 
becomes  evident,  which,  as  is  well  known,  disperses  the 
blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body  in  a  more  equable 
manner.  Where,  however,  persons  are  much  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  weather,  the  comple2don  becomes  tanned, 
bronzed,  or  freckled,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
something  depends  too  on  the  habits  of  the  individual 
If  very  temperate,  and  a  water  drinker,  the  complexion 
keeps  pale  and  the  body  thin;  if  inclined  to  wine  and 
spirits,  the  face  becomes  reddish  and  mottled,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  bloated,  with  a  tendengr  to  stoutness  and 
large  abdomen ;  if  a  lover  of  malt,  a  general  increase  of 
bulk  is  noticed,  and  the  face  is  congested  and  often 
puffed. 

In  old  residents  there  is  a  singular  craving  and  par- 
tiality for  salt  provisions,  and  whatever  food  ia  taken 
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leqiures  to  be  higlily  seasoned  in  order  to  soit  their 
tastes. 

Most  Europeans,  both  male  and  female,  become  stout 
as  age  increases  up  to  55  or  60,  when  this  tendency 
abates.  It  ia  seldom  noticed  that  Europeans  become 
very  corpulent,  and  stiU  more  rare  is  it  to  see  a  corpu- 
lent black  or  Creole  man,  although  many  of  the  women 
are  of  tolerable  dimensions. 

With  a  diminished  circulation,  the  general  power  of 
Ufe  seems  weakened,  and  the  vigour  of  the  intelligence 
and  bodily  energy  diminished,  unless  kept  active  by 
mental  and  active  employment  The  disposition  to 
exertion,  both  of  body  and  mind,  becomes  less ;  lan- 
guor of  the  brain^  as  of  the  heart,  are  followed  by  their 
definite  results;  hence,  when  not  resisted  and  overcome, 
the  system  becomes  relaxed,  and  the  individual  appears 
listless,  indolent,  and  apathetic,  of  which  the  true  type 
is  the  aboriginal  native  of  the  country,  "  The  Buck." 

In  the  European  and  Portuguese  this  is,  perhaps,  less 
observable  than  in  those  of  other  nations,  as  the  African 
and  the  coolie ;  but  possibly  their  previous  habits  and 
education  may  be  considered  the  cause  of  this,  rather 
than  any  ph}rsiological  peculiarity.  The  habit  of  bo<fy 
once  conformed  to  this  condition,  it  becomes  obnoxious 
to  change;  hence  many  old  inhabitants,  who  retire  to 
Europe,  find  that  they  have  not  such  good  health  as  in 
the  tropics,  and  firequently  return  hither. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  intermittent  fever  in  some 
fi>rm  or  other  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent;  but,  as 
before  "noticed,  new  comers  are  not  very  subject  to  its 
attacks,  except  immigrants,  and  those  who  work  in  the 
field.  It  is  only  when  the  system  has  been  long  exposed 
to  the  conta^on  of  miasm,  or  enervated  by  long  resi- 
dence, or  otherwise  debilitated  and  predisposed,  that  the 
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^attack  of  this  disorder  is  so  distr^ing,  and'  its  sequto  so 
injurious.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  consider  here  itd 
nature  and  treatment;  but  a  few  general  remarks  will, 
perhaps,  be  permitted. 

Fever  and  ague  are  not  dangerous ;  and  if  promptly 
and  judiciously  treated,  rarely  fataL  The  blood  becomes 
altered  and  impoverished  during  its  progress,  congestion 
of  internal  organs,  especially  the  spleen  and  liver,  are  apt 
to  l^e  place;  the  surfistce  becomes  pale  and  sallow,  the 
appetite  fedls,  emaciation  follows,  and  the  whole  constitu- 
tion is  affected  The  body  may  be  said  to  be  poisoned, 
not  by  any  deleterious  agent  introduced  with  the  food, 
but  by  a  noxious  principle  mixed  up  with  the  atmosphere 
inhaled.  This  circumstance  renders :  it  difficult  of  detec- 
tion; but  the  elements  being  known  that  contribute  to 
its  formation,  it  often  rests  with  men  to  be  able  to  pre- 
vent its  development  by  the  well-known  measures  of 
good  drainage,  &C. 

We  cannot  lessen  the  sun's  heat;  we  cannot  diminish 
the  volume  of  moisture;  but  we  can  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  one  to  bear  upon  the  superabundance  of 
the  other;  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  within 
the  memory  of  man,  and  in  proportion  to  the  land  being 
drained,  cultivated,  and  kept  dean,  so  has  the  prevalence 
of  this  opprobrium  of  the  colony  been  diminished. 
Again,  it  is  more  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
as  on  the  rivers,  the  creeks,  and  other  very  marshy  spots, 
that  the  disease  is  so  common.  The  coasts,  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  the  inland  and  high  districts,  are  more  or 
less  free  from  this  malady* 

Under  the  head  of  remittent  and  bilious  fevers  may  be 

classed  the  greater  number  of  febrile  diseases  which  are 

-met  with  in  this  colony,  whether  endemic  or  ^idemic 

Leaving  for  the  present  out  of  consideration  the  yellow 

fever  and  eruptive  fevers,  I  will  take  a  slight  notice  of 
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the  others.  Most  diseases  of  the  colony  are  attended 
with  more  or  less  feverishness ;  hence,  when  the  stomach 
or  any  other  internal  organ  is  out  of  order,  some  morbid^ 
heat  of  skin  is  often  noticed.  These  remittent  fevers,  or 
febricul83,  constitute  the  mass  of  diseases  in  the  cultivated 
districts,  and  are  resolved  by  the  most  simple  treatment; 
and  so  well  known  is  this  to  the  greater  number  of  colo- 
nists, that  they  rarely  call  in  the  services  of  a  medical 
practitioner,  and  are  cont^t  to  treat  themselves,  often 
with  success;  a  person  considers  himself  well,  and  ac>- 
toally  feels  so,  who,  perhaps,  yesterday,  was  labouring 
under  feverishness ;  and  often,  like  in  the  days  of  immu*^ 
nity  fix)m  paroxysms  of  fever  and  ague,  the  system  se^ns 
in  no  way  impaired  by  its  oocurrenca  It  is  to  this  class 
of  fevers  that  new  comers  are  frequently  liable;  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country, 
or  more  diflSicult  of  treatment,  and  cure  than  elsewhere. 
They  are  especially  induced  by  injudicious  or  improper 
diet,  or  irregular  living. 

Continued  fevers  are  rare  in  British  Guiana,  and  are 
principally  met  with  in  children,  when  the  disease  is  kept 
up  by  local  irritation  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  They 
are  not  usually  regarded  as  dangerous,  but  require  more 
careful  treatment  and  judicious  management 

As  might  be  supposed,  this  climate  has  proved  singu-r 
larly  beneficial  to  persons  labouring  under,  or  predis- 
posed to,  pulmonary  complaints  in  general  The  bland, 
warm,  and  moist  atmosphere  is  particularly  adapted  to 
cases  of  threatened  or  incipient  phthisis  (consumption), 
and  even  in  the  more  advanced  form  of  the  disease  it  ia 
remarkable  how  adapted  this  country  is  to  sustain,  if  not 
to  prolong,  life,  under  circumstances  which  elsewhere 
would  rapidly  hurry  to  a  &tal  termination;  Instances 
are  numerous,  to  the  experience  of  even  non-professional 
persons,  of  parties  who  had  been  ordered  away  from 
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Great  Britaia  in  conseqiieQce  of  the  dangerous  symptond 
of  chest  disease,  when  a  longer  residence  in  that  dimate 
would  have  carried  off  the  patient,  and  who,  wisely 
directing  their  course  to  this  land,  have  lived,  and  for 
years,  in  comfort  and  comparative  security;  proving, 
beyond  doubt,  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
individuals  affected  with  similar  complaints  coming  here 
to  reside.  It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  asscal; 
that  a  cure  to  the  complaint  is  effected  by  the  change, 
nor  to  lead  persons  to  believe  that  death  does  not  take 
place  from  phthisis  even  in  the  natives  of  British  Guiana; 
but  merely  to  point  out  to  the  reader  that  a  residence  m 
this  dimate  tends  to  dissipate  the  indpient  symptom  of 
consumption — ^that  scourge  of  Europe,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady  in  its  middle  or  more  advanced  stage, 
and  to  retard  that  oiganic  destruction  which  threatens 
to  carry  off  the  patient.  Certainly  many  of  these  effects 
are  due  to  climate  alone;  and  we  may  safdy  venture  to 
assert,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  instances  of  a 
wonderful  prolongation  of  life  of  phthisical  persons  taken 
place  than  are  within  the  experience  of  the  colonists  of 
British  Guiana.  It  has  been  lately  broached,  as  an 
opinion,  that  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  ague  is  anta- 
gonistic to  the  development  of  phthisis ;  and  certainly 
the  testimony  of  the  medical  men  of  this  country  must 
strengthen  such  a  belief.  Whether  this  depends  upon 
the  positive  advantages  of  a  malarious  atmosphere,  or  a 
negative  superiority  in  the  absence  of  certain  dements 
favourable  to  the  development  of  phthisis,  remains  to  be 
proved.  Phthisis  is  a  disease  which  rarely  originates  in 
an  individual  bom  and  reared  in  British  Guiana*  By  a 
reference  to  the  hospital  reports,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  majority  of  persons  admitted  to  that  institution  on 
account  of  this  disease  were  bom  out  of  the  colony;  and 
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even  of  thoee  bom  in  the  colony,  many  will  be  found  to 
have  contracted  the  disease  in  other  dimates. 

It  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Hancodc  that  such  a  disease 
•  as  tubercular  phthisis  was  ever  generated  on  the  coasts 
of  Guiana.  "  The  climate  (the  doctor  adds),  I  may  say, 
is  not  only  prophylactic,  but  curative  of  this  disorder 
(pulmonary  consumption),  of  which  I  have  known 
various  instances."  Again  he  adds,  ^^  I  have  long  been 
of  opinion  that  the  exemption  from  phthisis  on  the  coast 
of  Guiana  is  partly  owing  to  the  gaseous  emanations  from 
the  soil ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  main 
cause  is  referable  to  the  fi^e  perspiration  experienced 
there,  together  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  those 
chilling  blasts  which  are  common  in  other  tropical  re* 
gions."* 

As  r^ards  immunity  from  phthisis,  there  is  therefore 
a  prominent  advantage  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  coimtry,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  in  Great 
Britain  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  annual  mortality  is 
ascribable  to  that  fatal  malady  alone.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  strange  if  this  country,  deprived  of  so  severe  an  afflic* 
tion,  had  not  other  maladies  of  conmion  occurrence,  but 
which  are  not  of  a  character  sufficiently  grave  to  stamp 
with  marked  msalubrity  tins  valuable  colonial  possession. 
Whilst,  however,  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  fatal  tu- 
bercular disease,  it  must  be  understood  that  some  other 
pulmonaty  affections  are  commonly  met  with,  such  as 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  asthma;  of  the 
former,  or  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count why  they  should  be  met  with,  as  the  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  indifference  to  its  changes  among  the  lower 
orders,  is  perh^s  greater  here  than  in  most  other  coun- 

*  Schombnrgk,  howerer,  in  his  traTeli  in  the  interior,  occaiionallj  met  with 
fliftal  inttancet  of  this  malady  among  the  Bocks. 
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tries ;  but  ^ch  inflammations  are  seldom  6f  a  very  acute 
or  sthenic  form,  and  if  early  and  promptly  treated,  are 
rarely  fatal;  but  such  is  the  insidious  mildness  with 
which  many  of  these  disorders  run  oh,  that  the  patient,  - 
too  often  slighting  the  symptoms,  puts  off  any  application 
to  medical  advice  imtil  the  breathing  is  materially 
affected,  or  the  danger  urgent.  Such  inflammations,  and, 
indeed,  inflammations  in  this  country  in  general,  are  quite 
different  in  character  to  those  met  with  in  more  temperate 
regions.  They  have  not  the  tendency  to  terminate  in 
adhesion,  but  rather  proceed  to  suppuration  and  effusion. 
This  peculiarity  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  in  the  blood  of  that  fibrinous  or  plastic  substance 
which  marks  the  quality  of  the  sai^uineous  fluid  else- 
where. Among  the  well-clothed  and  upper  classes  these 
diseases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  seldom  met  with 
in  children  except  as  sequlae  to  x)ther  diseases.  It  must 
be  here  also  remarked,  that  the  creole  labourers  are,  in 
general,  not  so  liable  to  its  attacks  as  the  immigrants 
|rom  other  nations,  as  India,  Africa,  Madeira,  Europe. 
•  Slight  coughs  and  colds  ure  not  uncommon,  and  are 
generally  met  with  in  the  dry  weirfher,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  greater  dejgree  of  evaporation  going  pn.  Consi- 
dering the  free  transpiration,  the  light  clothing  worn, 
the  exposure  to  draught  and  changes  of  weather,  and 
the  liability  to  suppression  of  perspiration,  it  is  wonderful 
that  such  affections  are  not  more  frequent.  It  is  often 
remarked  by  persons,  that  going  out  into  the  sun  causes 
them  to  sneeze,  as  if  they  were  about  to  catch  cold;  this 
is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  reflex  actions 
which  are  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  doctrines  of 
Dr.  Marshall  HalL  The  sun*s  rays  in  this  instance  Bti** 
»iulate  the  nervous  filaments  of  the  exposed  skin,  and  by 
their  communication  with  the  nervous  centres  cause  a 
counter  action  of  other  nerves,  which  induce  the  act  of 
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the  sudden  or  violent  act  of  expiration  called  sneezing. 
It  would  be  needless  to  enter  more  into  the  discus- 
sion of  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  which  are,  however, 
comparatively  few  in  British  Gruiana.  Enough,  I  hope, 
has  been  said  to  convince  persons  that,  as  regards  chest 
diseases,  a  residence  in  this  country  is  calculated  to 
lessen  rather  than  to  originate  or  aggravate  disorders  of 
this  nature. 

Judging  A  priori^  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  few  gouty  or  rheumatic  affections  would  be  met  with 
here;  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Acute  rheumatism,  or  the  worst  forms  of 
gout,  are  almost  unknown  ;  bul^  flying  pains  in  the  joints^ 
and  rheumatic  affections  of  the  muscles,  bones,  and 
tendons  are  tolerably  common.  They  are  usually  caused 
by  suppressed  perspiration,  or  exposure  to  damp  or 
draughts  of  air.  Difficult  as  these  cases  are  of  cure 
sometimes,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  persons  who 
have  arrived  from  Europe  afflicted  with  this  disease 
undei^  a  spontaneous  recovery.  From  the  first  week 
of  landing  they  experience  relief  to  their  aching  pains, 
the  effiision  into  joints  becomes  gradually  absorbed,  and 
the  stiffiiess  of  limbs  is  by  degrees  overcome,  enabling 
many  persons  who  were  before  bedridden  for  months, 
nay  years,  to  walk  affcer  the  lapse  of  some  time.  More- 
over, the  injurious  effects  of  rheumatism,  which  in  Eiux)pe 
are  known  to  affect  the  heart  or  its  membranes,  have 
seldom  or  never  been  remarked  by  practitioners  in  this 
country,  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  supposed,  from  the 
majority  of  cases  being  instances  of  chronic  rheumatism 
rather  than  acute.  Some  forms  of  rheumatism,  tolerably 
common  and  not  amenable  to  treatment,  are,  however, 
benefited  by  a  short  absence  from  the  colony  to  places 
where  sea-bathing,  &c.,  are  procurable. 

vox.  n.  I 
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Ulcers  form  one  of  the  most  nmnerous,  interesting, 
and  important  subjects  for  a  medical  inquiry,  but  I  must 
pass  over  any  consideration  of  their  varieties,  and  refer 
only  to  a  general  description  of  them.  They  seem 
endemic  to  the  soil ;  they  are  and  have  been  the  bane  of 
the  dirty,  the  lazy,  and  the  inattentive;  for  it  is  certain 
that  cleanliness  and  common  attention  exempt  individuals 
from  their  attacks.  They  are  occasioned  by  the  bites  of 
insects,  such  as  the  mosquito,  the  sandfly,  the  chigo, 
the  ant,  &c.  The  skin  is  broken  by  the  puncture  made 
by  any  of  these  small  creatures,  local  irritation  and  in- 
flammation follow,  the  wound  is  enlarged  by  scratching, 
or  allowed  to  fill  with  dirt,  which  increases  the  irritation ; 
the  part  swells,  congestion  of  the  capillary  follows,  more 
blood  is  directed  to  the  spot,  but  instead  of  repairing  the 
evil  which  it  was  intended  to  do,  increases  it  by  stag- 
nating and  pressing  on  the  perves,  giving  rise  to  pain; 
purulent  matter  forms,  and  increases  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  upwards,  till  it  reaches  into  the  skin  which  it  burstSi 
and  gives  rise  to  a  larger  sore,  which  goes  through  the 
ordinary  ulcerative  course,  until,  if  not  checked,  it  de- 
stroys the  whole  part  affected,  and  often  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Of  course,  such  ulcers  do  not  affect  the 
better  classes,  or  those  who  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  native  Indians,  although  particularly  e2cpo8ed  to 
their  influence,  are  rarely  known  to  suffer  from  sores. 
The  cleanly  creole  labourers  also  are  exempt,  but  the 
heedless  and  uncleanly  immigrants  of  all  nations  have 
been  the  principal  victims  of  this  disease,  and  of  their 
own  imprudence. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  its  effects  in  the 
constitution  before  us,  it  is  not  dijfficult  to  imderstand 
why  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  dropsical  eflftisions 
throughout  the  body.  The  fi:ee  perspiration  is  likely  to 
be  checked  by  the  cool  currents  of  air  into  which  persons 
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thrust  themselves.  The  light  porous  clothing  keeps  up  a 
rapid  evaporation,  the  want  of  exercise,  or  free  ablution, 
does  not  suflBlciently  relax  the  pores  of  the  skin  to  give 
vent  to  the  increase  of  fluids  imbibed,  the  free  use  of 
stimulating  drinks  irritates  and  inflames  such  organs  as 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  the  functions  of  the  circu- 
lation being  impaired,  or  the  quality  of  the  blood  altered, 
or  both,  cause  the  gradual  deposition  of  watery  fluid 
(serum)  to  form  in  those  parts  of  the  body  adapted  to 
receive  it.  It  is  either  infiltrated  underneath  the  skin 
to  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  feet, 
legs,  &c.,  or  accumulates  in  the  chest  or  abdomen;  its 
consequences  are,  unhappily,  too  well  known  in  most 
countries  to  require  further  explanation. 

Biliary  disorders  are  in  general  associated  with  warm 
latitudes,  and  persons  going  to  such  places  are  usually 
warned  to  take  care  of  their  livers.  In  India  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  the  most  serious  diseases 
of  that  important  organ;  but  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
denied  that  in  British  Guiana  there  is  a  remarkable 
exemption  from  such  diseases,  if  we  may  take  pro- 
fessional experience  and  the  evidence  of  the  published 
Hospital  Tables  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  criterion. 
Slight  derangements  of  function  are,  indeed,  frequently 
noticed;  an  overflow  or  deficiency  of  bile  occasionally 
complicates  another  disorder,  or  constitutes  a  separate 
disease;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  wiU  be  found  correct 
that  comparatively  few  persons  suffer  from  those  for- 
midable diseases  which  are  incident  to  that  organ  else- 
where. It  is  only  where  hereditary  disposition,  dissipated 
habits,  or  irregular  living  obtain,  that  it  is  at  all  met 
with;  and  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  this  climate  is 
opposed  to  the  prevalence  of  severe  and  fatal  disorders  of 
the  liver. 
Spasmodic  diseases  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
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may  be  classed  as  convulsion,  hysteria,  tetanus.  Fits  are 
very  common  among  children  of  aU  classes,  and  may  be 
generally  traced  to  some  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  caused  by  the  presence  of  worms,  indigestible  food, 
teething,  &c.  The  peculiar  farinaceous  food  which  most 
children  are  fed  upon,  may  partly  account  for  the  nume- 
rous and  varied  symptoms  of  disease  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  worms  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Convul- 
sions of  this  nature,  though  so  common,  are  not,  perhaps, 
so  fatal  as  they  are  in  England,  their  origin  being  more 
simple.  It  is  true  that  with  some  children  the  fevers  by 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  sometimes  induce 
convulsions;  but  other  causes,  besides  the  mere  heat  of 
the  body,  contribute  to  such  unpleasant  complications. 
Singular  cases  of  sudden  and  fatal  fits  occasionally  occur 
in  children ;  they  rarely  happen  in  the  night. 

Some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disease  prevalent 
here  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  presence  of  worms  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  consequence  of  the  food  which 
is  consumed  by  the  lower  classes  and  by  children,  it  is 
more  especially  noticed  that  disorders  arise  in  the  system 
of  these  parties  from  the  irritation  occasioned  by  these 
parasitic  animals.  Such  food  consists  usually  of  plan- 
tains, either  boiled,  roasted,  or  pounded,  and  made  into 
foofoo,  or  Conquin-Tay.  Children  who  are  fed  principally 
upon  milk,  sago,  tapioca,  and  similar  articles  of  food,  are 
liable  to  be  more  infested  with  worms  than  those  who 
are  brought  up  in  the  use  of  meats,  and  other  animal 
food.  Persons  who  make  use  of  a  mixed  diet,  such  as 
constitutes  the  ordinary  food  of  adults  in  the  better 
classes  of  society  in  this  country,  and  who  partake  of  malt, 
wines,  or  spirits,  are  very  seldom  troubled  with  worms. 

They  are  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  infants  under 
seven  or  eight  months,  or  before  teething,  and  in  those 
who  have  been  raised  principally  by  the  breast  until 
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they  are  weaned.  From  this  age,  however,  they  occur 
in  the  latest  periods  of  life,  and  I  have  repeatedly  known 
persons  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  age  who  have 
passed  worms.  They  are  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  I  have  observed  that  they  are  more  generally 
passed  by  female  children  than  by  children  of  the 
other  sex. 

It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  worms  that  are  some- 
times passed  by  children.  I  have  known  instances 
where  upwards  of  100  have  been  evacuated  by  a  young 
child,  and  occasionally  above  50  have  been  discharged  at 
one  evacuation. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  worms  met  with  in  ordinary 
practice: 

1st.  The  most  common  is  the  long  round  worm  (the 
Ascaris  lumbricoides). 

2nd.  The  seccmd  is  about  two  inches  long,  broad  at 
one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  the  Tricocephalus. 

3rd.  The  third  is  known  as  the  Thread,  or  Maw* 
worm,  and  is  met  with  in  hundreds  generally  at  the 
lesser  part  of  the  intestinal  canal;  this  is  called  the 
Ascaris  vermicularis,  or  Oxyuris. 

A  fourth  kind  is  met  with  occasionally,  viz.,  the 
Tapeworm  (Taenia). 

I  only  remember  one  instance  having  occurred  in  my 
practice  of  the  existence  of  this  species  of  worm.  The 
patient  was  a  black  man,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
portions  of  this  parasite  several  feet  in  length.  Although 
annoyed  by  the  complaint,  and  suffering  occasionally  from 
pain,  or  rather  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  he  was  not  by 
any  means  in  bad  health. 

Hysterical  affections  are  not  of  a  nature  to  call  forth 
any  particular  remarks  as  peculiar  to  this  coimtry.  As 
elsewhere,  they  chiefly  affect  females,  whose  sedentary 
habits  and  pensive  minds  predispose  to  the  disease,  and 
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are  perhaps  less  ascribable  to  dimate  than  to  moral  and 
physical  causes,  which  operate  with  equal  caprice  and 
peculiarities  in  other  lands. 

It  has  long  been  remarked  that  locked-jaw  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  mere  temperature,  which  is 
unlikely,  or  to  a  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  in- 
capable of  acting  regularly  under  conditions  of  irritation, 
or  other  causes,  remain  imexplained.  Many  persons, 
after  exposure  to  a  current  of  cool  air,  or  to  checked 
transpiration,  have  become  attacked  with  stiffness  of  the 
limbs  and  body,  and  occasional  spasm,  called  idiopathic 
tetanus.  For  the  most  part  these  cases  readily  recover, 
and  are  very  amenable  to  treatment.  In  tetanus,  the 
result  of  injuries  or  wounds,  the  case  is  very  different. 
The  spasms  are  intolerable  and  frequent,  the  rigidity 
incredible,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  patients 
die,  but  often  from  neglect.  Horses  and  other  animals 
are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  disease,  and  with 
them  it  is  equally  fatal  as  with  man. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease,  unfortunately,  too 
common,  but  originates  altogether  in  the  habits  of 
individuals  suffering  from  it.  The  climate,  if  anything, 
is  favourable  to  the  modification  of  the  disease,  indeed,  it 
is  almost  incredible  the  number  of  attacks  to  which  some 
patients  have  been  subjected  without  being  carried  off  by 
the  violence  of  any.  The  causes  which  lead  to  this  un- 
happy malady  are  intemperance,  irregularity,  and  ex- 
cesses. The  old  custom  of  the  colony  rendered  spirit 
drinking  unfortunately  too  common  ;  the  thirst  so  con- 
stant in  this  country  became  an  excuse  for  stimulating 
draughts.  The  habit  rapidly  acquired  was  not  readily 
relinquished,  and  in  the  end  the  bottle  became  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  victim  as  any  of  his  meals,  which  latter 
often  were  superseded  altogether  by  incessant  drinking. 
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No  country,  in  proportion,  could,  I  am  persuaded,  instance 
more  numerous  and  melancholy  cases  of  this  baneful 
disease  than  this.  In  former  times  it  was  still  more 
prevalent ;  at  present  there  are  some  hopes  of  its  decline, 
but  altogether  dependent  on  moral  causes.  It  is  the 
usual  death  of  the  unfortunate  and  disappointed.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  persons  who  have  been  defeated  in 
some  speculation,  ruined  by  some  change  in  fortune, 
cheated  by  some  false  friend,  or  otherwise  impoverished 
and  lowered  in  society,  have  unfortunately  sought  to 
drown  in  intemperance  the  cares  which  afflicted  them, 
but  only  to  raise  up  evils  far  more  tormenting  than  those 
they  sought  to  shun.  The  young,  the  accomplished,  the 
intelligent,  the  beloved,  the  middle-aged,  the  old,  nay, 
the  delicate  female,  have  all  afforded  to  the  colonists  the 
distressing  sight  of  human  nature  humbled  by  this  de- 
pravity. The  most  exalted  characters,  the  most  useful 
and  sacred  professions,  have  been  debased  by  this  insane 
propensity.  The  evil  formerly  spread  through  all  classes 
and  all  ranks,  originating  with,  and  most  conspicuous  in, 
the  European  (to  his  disgrace  recorded),  it  has  con- 
taminated  the  simple  native,  infected  the  bondsman 
African  and  his  emancipated  descendants,  and  spread 
through  every  other  race  which  has  visited  this  land. 
The  bad  example  of  superiors  has  been  imitated  by 
those  dependent  on  them,  and  it  will  take  years  of  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct  to  overcome  the  impressions 
stamped  upon  the  public  character. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  rather  common,  but  are  seldom 
80  inveterate  and  aggravated  as  in  Europe.  Prickly  heat 
(Lichen  tropicus)  is  frequent  among  children  and  new 
comers,  but  is  generally  considered  to  have  a  salutary 
tendency. 

Boils  and  other  phlegmonous  inflammations  are  uii 
fortunately  too  prevalent,  indeed  their  appearance  pre- 
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vails  at  times  almost  like  epidemics.  In  children,  in  tbe 
strong  and  robust,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  and  ill-fed, 
their  development  is  remarkable,  but  they  seldom  entail 
the  same  amount  of  constitutional  irritation  observable  in 
other  countries. 

Rose  (sdemitis)  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
absorbents  or  lymphatic  vessels,  which  frequently  attacks 
the  Creoles  and  others  of  this  colony.  It  occasions  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  on  the  arms  or  legs,  and  occurs  like 
erysipelas  after  wounds,  bites,  or  other  injuries.  If 
neglected,  it  leads  to  the  development  of  that  formidable 
disorder  of  the  tropics  so  well  known  as  elephantiasis,  or 
Bucnemia  tropica,  which  entails  such  deformity  and 
suffering  to  individuals  subjected  to  its  invasion.  For 
further  particulars  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  my 
readers  to  a  short  essay  on  the  subject  written  by  myself, 
and  published  in  the  iKmcet^  of  1846. 

Leprosy  is  another  frightful  cutaneous  (constitutional) 
disease,  unfortunately  too  common  to  the  natives  ;  it  is 
rarely  known  to  attack  Europeans  or  the  white  in- 
habitants. The  victims  are  mostly  black  or  coloured 
persons  (for  whom  an  asylum  is  provided),  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  remark  the  apathy  and  indifference  (con- 
stitutional and  mental)  which  they  display  under  its 
terrible  invasion. 

Diseases  of  the  bowels  are  not  particularly  frequent  or 
severe,  considering  the  carelessness  and  irregularity  of 
living  among  the  inhabitants.  Diarrhoeas  occur  from 
change  of  seasons,  quality  of  food,  or  the  impure  water 
occasionally  drunk  by  the  lower  orders;  sometimes  a 
change  of  diet,  consequent  on  change  from  one  part  of 
the  colony  to  the  other,  induces  it;  now  and  then,  even 

*  October  24th  and  November  7th,  1846. 
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in  the  city,  it  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic 
of  a  few  weeks'  duration,  but  it  is  found  very  amenable 
to  treatment  and  soon  disappears. 

Dysentery  is  generally  considered  as  very  constant  and 
fatal  in  warm  climates.  In  many  such  places  perhaps 
this  is  the  case,  but  in  British  Guiana  it  is  not  particularly 
common  or  severe.  When  met  with  it  is  generally  in 
broken-down  subjects,  and  among  the  old  and  ill-fed,  or 
among  unhealthy  immigrants,  who  feed  on  garbage,  or 
indulge  too  freely  in  the  unripe  add  fruits  of  the  country. 

Dry  belly-ache,  or  painter's  colic,  was  formerly  a  very 
prevsdent  and  serious  disorder,  but  has  been  justly  traced 
to  the  then  common  practice  of  drinking  large  quantities 
of  sour  French  wines.  Since  that  habit  has  been  dis- 
continued there  is  less  of  this  disease  among  the  better 
classes,  while  its  appearance,  though  occasional  among 
the  inhabitants  generally,  is  readily  combated  by  judi- 
cious treatment.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  tobacco 
smokers  are  less  prone  to  its  attacks  than  those  who  do 
not  smoke,  and  my  own  observations  tend  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  remark. 

There  are  many  grave  and  important  diseases  from 
which  the  colonists  of  this  country  are  altogether  exempt^ 
and  numerous  others  from  which  they  are  more  or  less 
free.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  no  instances  in  this 
country  of  contagious  or  infectious  fevers  (except  the 
exanthemata,  viz.,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  &c.). 
The  endemic  and  epidemic  fevers  which  occur  are  not  of 
a  character  to  spread  by  contact  or  the  communication  of 
the  affected  person  with  others  in  ordinary  health. 
Again,  calculus,  or  stone  in  the  bladder,  has  never  been 
known  to  occur,  although  occasionally  slight  cases  of 
gravel  are  met  with  ;  neither  are  diseases  of  the  bladder 
common,  or  so  fatal  as  in  Europe. 
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Affections  of  the  kidneys  are  also  rare  ;  "Morbus 
Brightii,"  that  disease  so  well  known  to  European  prac- 
titionersy  is  by  no  means  common,  although  albuminous 
urine  occasionally  occurs,  but  readily  yields  to  treat- 
ment, and  appears  chiefly  owing  to  some  irregularity  in 
the  digestive  organs.  Diabetes  mellitus,  so  frequent  in 
England,  has  never  been  met  with  here  to  my  knowledge, 
although  noticed  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
Neither  are  other  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  goitre, 
scrofula,  syphilitic  affections,  or  gout  so  serious  or  preva- 
lent as  in  colder  climates. 

Hydrophobia  is  unknown,  although  one  or  two  spuri- 
ous cases  have  been  rumoured  abroad  as  such  by  a  few 
persons.  In  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dogs  are 
never  known  to  become  rabid,  although  subject  to  fits. 
Cases  of  aneurism,  malignant  tumours,  diseases  of  bones, 
and  the  various  complications  of  constitutional  and  here- 
ditary diseases,  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  epidemics  to  which  a  country  is  liable 
which  most  materially  influence  its  sanitary  condition. 
In  the  preceding  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  chief  diseases  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  purely  local  and  peculiar  to  British  Guiana, 
and  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Almost  every  country 
is,  or  has  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  visited  by  some 
fatal  sickness,  which  increases  the  ordinary  mortality  of 
the  district,  and  it  is  a  subject  admitting  of  considerable 
doubt  whether  this  land  has  been  more  marked  by  any 
such  casualties  than  other  portions  of  the  globe;  for  my 
own  part,  I  believe  that  it  has  not,  but  as  it  is  difficult  of 
proof  or  disproof,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  here  pursued. 

The  epidemics  which  visit  these  shores  are  remarkably 
few  in  number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  not 
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particularly  fatal.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that 
species  of  fever  commonly  called  yellow  fever,  which 
has  appeared  in  this  colony  at  different  periods  from  its 
earliest  colonisation,  and  led  to  the  greatest  share  of  its 
mortality. 

As  far  as  my  researches  go,  it  has  prevailed  in  this 
colony  in  1763-4,  1819-20, 1887-44, 1851-3. 

It  is  essentially  different  in  its  character  to  the  ordinary 
types  of  fever  met  with  here,  bnt  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  has  never  proved  so  fatal  as  similar  epi- 
demics in  Cayenne,  Surinam,  Barbadoes,  St.  Luda, 
Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies- 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enlarge  either  upon  its 
history  or  nature,  the  more  especially  as  the  subject  has 
been  treated  lately  by  the  Colonial  Surgeon-General  of 
this  city,  Dr.  Blair,  to  whose  excellent  work  I  would 
refer  such  parties  as  may  be  desirous  of  further  information. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  endemic  disease  of  the  country.  It 
arrives  and  departs  in  a  mysterious  manner.  It  has  never 
been  regarded  as  contagious  either  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioners or  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  It  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  attack  Europeans,  or  others  lately  arrived 
from  a  cold  climate.  It  rarely  attacks  Creoles,  or  those 
long  resident  here ;  the  black  population  are  singularly 
exempt  from  its  invasion.  When  present  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  shipping,  and  to  persons  inhabiting  the 
waterside  districts  of  the  town ;  but  cases  present  them- 
selves, although  comparatively  few  in  number,  among 
persons  predisposed  to  its  invasion  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. It  seldom  attacks  the  same  individual  twice. 
The  success  of  the  treatment  depends  chiefly  on  the 
promptitude  in  seeking  competent  medical  advice  in  the 
early  stage. 

Those  fatal  epidemics  which  so  often  ravage  other 
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coimtries  are  here  unknown,  such  as  Asiatic  cholera, 
typhus  fever,  plague,  ophthalmia,  and  their  infinite 
varieties  and  complications. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  subject 
of  epidemics  which  is  both  curious  and  deserving  of  no- 
tice, that  is,  the  marked  difference  which  characterises 
their  effects  on  the  several  races.  Thus,  yellow  fever 
attacks  only  Europeans  and  the  white  inhabitants  re- 
cently arrived,  whilst  the  coloured  and  black  races  are 
rarely  or  never  affected.  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
instance  of  a  black  creole  dying  from  this  disease ;  and 
even  among  the  white  Creoles  its  effects  are  not  so  vio- 
lent.* Again,  when  small-pox  has  made  its  appearance, 
its  effects  were  more  severe  in  the  black  races  than  in 
the  white.  Measles,  when  prevalent  as  it  was  in  1847 
and  1848,  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the 
coloured  and  black  races.  Influenza,  in  like  manner,  is 
apt  to  attack  the  various  races  in  different  degrees,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  scarlatina  and  hooping-cough. 
From  which  it  would  appear  that  while  some  epidemics 
exercise  a  marked  preference  for  one  race,  the  other  does 
not  suffer  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  rarely  foimd 
that  the  same  epidemic  produces  the  same  results  in  the 
several  races.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  will  of 
necessity  be  alike,  but  they  differ  widely  both  in  intensity 
and  in  degree.  As  all  parties  are  exposed  to  the  same 
source  of  infection,  whatever  that  may  be,  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  epidemics  of  British  Guiana  can  be  accounted 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  another  fatal  epidemic  has  mifbrtnnatdy  Tiaited 
tliis  colony.  It  commenced  in  December,  1851.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
present  epidemic  it  has  been  noticed  tliat  several  Creoles  and  others  long  resi- 
dent here  have  been  attacked,  bat  the  cases  were  not  namerous.  Its  ravages 
were  chiefly  exhibited  among  the  new  comers  and  sailors.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
the  present  visitation  has  been  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  most  serious  symp- 
toms becoming  engrafted  upon  diseases  of  quite  another  nature  during  their 
last  stages. 
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for  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  existence  of  some  physio- 
logical difference  in  the  system. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  after  having  thus  gone 
over  some  of  the  principal  disorders  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  subject  in  this  colony,  to  state  the  views  enter- 
t^ed  in  Captain  Tulloch's  ^'  Statistical  Report  on  the 
Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  the  Troops 
in  the  West  Indies,"  and  to  see  how  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  are  borne  out  by  the  tables  he 
has  published.  The  following  table  drawn  up  by  him 
exhibits  at  a  glance  the  admissions  and  deaths  among  a 
body  of  troops  of  about  164,000,  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
and  gives  an  admirable  view  of  the  prevailing  diseases 
to  which  they  were  subjected  during  that  time: 


ADMI88ION8. 

Deaths. 

Totel  among 
whole  Force 
In  20  Tears. 

per  1000  of 
mean  stren^h. 

Total  among 
whole  Force 
in  SO  Years. 

Annual  Batio 

per  1000  of 

mean  strength. 

62,  US 

13 

9,975 

1,946 

96,474 

2,447 

659 

4,202 

3,048 

17,708 

11,149 

4,827 

7,686 

559 

2,584 

717 

.15* 
22 

421 

28 

.J* 

35 
204 
129 

50 

89 
6 

30 

3195 

1 

906 

161 

1795 

36.9 

10.4 
1.8 

20.7 
3.7 
2.1 

2.9 

BniptiTe  Feren 

Diseues  of  Langi.... 

„         Liyer.*... 

„          Stomach 
•nd  BovbIs........... 

Diseftses  of  Brain 

DropriesM. 

RhemiuUic  AffectioDf 

Venereal^ 

Absoeaaes  andUloen 
Woonda  and  Injuries 
Punlfllied 

312 

180 

17^ 

6 

18 

60 

2 

4 

1 

145. 

• 

Diaeasea  of  the  Ejea. 

^             Skin. 

An  oilier  Diaeaaea.... 

ToUl.- 

164,935 

1903 

6803 

78.5 

We  cannot  but  notice  the   great  preponderance  of 
fevers,  with   a  mortality  between  3  and  4  per  cent. 
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This  class  of  disease  (says  Captain  Tulloch)  is  the  prin- 
ciple source  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  this  command, 
as  it  comprises  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  all  the 
admissions,  and  about  a  half  of  all  the  deaths,  compared 
with  the  same  disease;  among  troops  in  the  country  the 
admissions  are  ten  times,  and  the  deaths  twenty*five 
times  as  numerous.  Above  two-fifths  of  the  above  ad- 
missions were  firom  intermittent  fever,  which,  however, 
rarely  proved  fatal,  and  was  chiefly  met  with  in  Demerara, 
Berbice,  and  Trinidad.  The  eruptive  fevers  are  here 
seen  to  be  very  rare,  one  death  alone  took  place  in  the 
twenty  years. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  is 
about  10|  per  1000,  or  little  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  force,  whilst  in  Great  Britain  it  is  said  to 
amoimt  among  the  troops  to  S^  per  1000.  Consump- 
tion was  found  to  be  very  fatal  among  the  troops,  the 
attacks  being  12  per  1000  annually,  whilst  in  Great 
Britain  it  amounted  to  about  5^  per  1000.*  The  islands 
in  this  respect  are  more  unfavourable  to  persons  predis- 
posed to,  or  suffering  firom,  this  complaint,  than  British 
Guiana.  It  is  remarked  in  this  report  that  diseases  of 
the  liver  are  by  no  means  so  common  in  this  command 
as  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
although  about  thrice  as  prevalent  as  among  troops  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  mortality  about  five  times 
as  high.  It  is  found  particularly  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
some  places,  as  in  Grenada. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  a  very  fertile 
source  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops,  bat 
this  by  no  means  applies  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  these 

•  Moet  of  these  cases  of  ooosuniption  did  not  certainly  originate  in  tiie  West 
Indies. 
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oountriesy  especially  of  Guiana ;  the  mortality  in  this  table 
is  upwards  of  forty  times  as  high  as  among  troops  at 
home. 

Under  diseases  of  the  brain  are  included  cases  of  de- 
lirium tremens,  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mortality,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  admissions 
being  about  one  in  eight,  and  it  is  remarked  that  a  high 
temperature  has  not  been  found  to  increase  the  preva- 
lence or  mortality  of  thb  class  of  diseases  in  any  marked 
degree.  The  proportion  of  admissions  and  deaths  from 
this  disease  is  about  eight  times  that  met  with  in  the 
troops  at  home ;  most  of  the  cases  are,  however,  from 
fever  in  men  with  broken  constitutions. 

It  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  this  report 
that  the  prevalence  and  virulence  of  venereal  diseases  is 
singularly  moderate,  and  tan  be  attributed  to  no  other 
cause  than  that  the  climate  seems  unfavourable  to  the 
existence  and  propagation  of  this  disease.  This  state- 
ment perfectly  agrees  with  the  experience  of  the  civil 
medical  practitioner,  and.  is  corroborated  by  the  oldest 
medical  returns. 

The  prevalence  and  mortality  of  other  diseases  is  so 
trifling  as  to  offer  nothing  worthy  of  remark,  so  that  even 
by  these  tables,  gathered  from  experience  among  troops, 
a  body  of  men  particularly  liable  to  disease,  it  is  found 
afiier  all  that  there  is  great  immunity  from  a  multitude 
of  complaints  which  obtain  in  other  climates. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  British  Guiana,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  mortality  among  the  troops  stationed 
throughout  the  country  during  the  last  twenty  years 
was  as  follows : 
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WmTx  Troops. 

BliAGK  TbOOPS. 

Sstio  of  Deaths 

Ratio  of  Deaths 

Yews. 

Strength. 

Deaths. 

per  1000  of 
Biesn  strength. 

Strength. 

Deaths. 

per  1000  of 
mean  strength. 

1817 

852 

55 

64 

415 

12 

29 

1818 

737 

SO 

27 

122 

2 

16 

1819 

876 

64 

73 

129 

6 

47 

1820 

569 

91 

160 

110 

8 

18 

1821 

542 

118 

217 

131 

4 

31 

1822 

611 

47 

77 

184 

11 

60 

1823 

676 

35 

60 

176 

9 

61 

1824 

732 

86 

117 

188 

5 

27 

1825 

1,158 

109 

94 

75 

7 

93 

1826 

1,162 

110 

95 

74 

5 

68 

1827 

946 

137 

144 

132 

5 

.     38 

1828 

912 

122 

134 

170 

10 

59 

1829 

796 

47 

59 

216 

6 

28 

1830 

1,073 

88 

83 

208 

13 

63 

1831 

968 

107 

110 

210 

6 

29 

1839 

914 

31 

34 

190 

8 

48 

1R33 

998 

55 

55 

180 

8 

44 

1834 

1,228 

65 

53 

189 

5 

26 

1835 

1,028 

62 

60       • 

156 

5 

32 

1836 

1,011 

36 

35 

146 

5 

34 

Total. 

17,689 

1485 

8300 

134 

Avenge. 

884 

74 

84 

165 

6.7 

40.6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the 
white  troops  was  about  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the 
black;  but,  after  all,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  not  very 
great,  being  for  the  white  troops  about  8  per  cent.,  A 
ratio  by  no  means  large,  if  we  consider  the  circumstanoes 
imder  which  the  troops  have  been  generally  placed  in 
this  country.  Surely  this  fact  alone  should  exonerate 
British  Guiana  from  the  stigma  attempted  to  be  cast  on 
it  of  its  being  an  imhealthy  swamp;  according  to  this 
report,  moreover,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  average 
of  mortality  per  annum  has  been  about  the  same  as 
throughout  the  whole  Windward  and  Leeward  command. 

In  Trinidad,  for  the  same  period,  the  mortality  of  the 
white  troops  was  about  10  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  deaths 
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per  1000  of  mean  strength  being  on  an  average  for  the 
twenty  years  106.3. 

In  St.  Lucia  about  12  per  cent.,  or  122.8  deaths  per 
1000  of  mean  strength. 

In  Dominica  about  13  per  cent.,  or  137.4  deaths  per 
1000  of  mean  strength. 

In  Jamaica  about  12  or  13  per  Cent.,  or  121.3  deaths 
per  1000  of  mean  strength. 

The  mortality  among  the  black  troops  in  British 
Guiana  for  the  same  period  of  twenty  years  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  admissions,  or 
nearly  41  per  1000  of  the  mean  strength;  and  is  about 
the  same  as  that  throughout  the  islands — ^if  anything,  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  fatal  diseases 
of  the  troops  in  British  Guiana: 


DifleaiesofLanffB 

-       ^  liver. 

„       Stomach 

and  Bowels 

Dijeaaes  of  Brain. 

Dropaies 

WbrbTboops. 

BulckTboops. 

Total  Dwtiif  in 
MYnn. 

Ratio  of  DeathB 
a  inaally  per  lOM 
of  mean  strength. 

Total  Deaths  in 
20  Tears. 

Ratio  of  Deaths 
of  mean  length. 

1047 

112 

19 

167 
77 
22 
51 

59.2 
6.4 
I. 

8.9 
4.4 

1.2 
2.9 

28 
59 

1 

19 
11 

8 
8 

8.5 

17.9 

3 

5.8 
3.3 
2.4 
2.4 

Total 

1485         1           84.0 

184 

4a6 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  how  numerous  are  the 
deaths  from  fever,  and  how  small  the  proportion  of 
mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  liver.  Another 
Curious  &ct  is  the  trifling  ratio  of  mortality  among  the 
black  troops  from  fevers,  and  the  large  ratio  of  deaths 

VOL.  U.  Jf. 
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from  diseases  of  the  lungs  compared  with  the  results 
among  the  white  troops  when  the  converse  obtains. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  mortality  from  fevers  was 
the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  which  appeared  at  some 
places  in  the  colony  from  the  year  1819  to  1828.  The 
mortality  during  this  period  was  sometimes  about  6  per 
cent,  of  the  fever  annually;  at  other  times  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  from  fevers;  about  a  tenth  part  were 
caused  by  intermittent  fever.  The  mortality  classed 
under  diseases  of  the  brain  was  chiefly  owing  to  "  deli- 
rium tremens,"  the  result  of  intemperate  habits  rather 
than  the  effects  of  climate;  and  to  this  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  the  mortality  from  other  classes  of  disease,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  use  in  large  quantities  of 
ardent  spirits  impairs  the  constitution,  predisposes  it  to 
many  ailments,  and  renders  it  less  likely  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  any  grave  malady.  Unfortunately,  the  facili- 
ties afforded  in  this  colony  to  soldiers  of  obtaining  rum 
and  other  spirits  were  very  great;  and  led  away  by  the 
fact  of  such  facilities,  by  the  absence  of  moral  restraint, 
and  by  the  thirst  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  many  have 
undoubtedly  succumbed  from  these  causes,  when,  per- 
haps, imder  other  circumstances,  they  might  have  escaped 
those  serious  disorders  ascribed  by  many  solely  to  the 
influence  of  climate.  There  were,  undoubtedly  (and 
still  are),  years  and  seasons  when  a  greater  degree  of 
sickness  prevailed ;  but  it  is  owing  rather  to  the  presence 
occasionally  of  severe  epidemics  (although  very  few  in 
number),  than  to  any  endemic  diseases,  that  anything 
approaching  to  a  high  mortality  among  Europeans  has 
been  observed. 

The  only  two  endemic  diseases  of  any  importance  in 
British  Guiana  are  intermittent  fevers  and  ulcers; 
neither  of  them  dangerous,  if  early  and  properly  treated. 
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It  is  the  popular  opinion,  and  has  akeady  been  alluded 
to  in  the  remarks  on  dimate,  that  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  several  months  of  the  year  are  very  different,  but 
that  a  certain  uniformity  obtains  for  the  several  seasons, 
which  has  been  gathered  from  experience,  and  has  given 
rise  to  the  following  doggrel,  but  metrical  adage: 

^  In  July  you  die, 

In  August  you  muBt, 
September  remember, 
October  all  over. 

These  four  months  are  proverbially  the  most  unhealthy, 
the  first  three  especially ;  and  hence  the  commencement 
of  the  long  dry  season  is  always  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  the  experienced.  It  is  more  particularly  when  the 
dry  or  wet  seasons  are  merging  one  into  the  other,  that 
a  greater  degree  of  sickness  obtains.  Thus,  after  the 
long  wet  season  commencing  in  May  and  ending  in  July 
or  August,  when  the  hot  sun  and  incipient  dry  weather 
begins,  it  is  remarkable  how  aggravated  the  cases  of 
fever  become,  and  how  much  more  numerous  are  other 
disorders.  When  the  dry  weather  is  fairly  established, 
this  gradually  declines  until  the  next  rains,  or  short  wet 
season,  when  the  sickness  revives  again,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  In  the  prolonged  and  very  wet  weather, 
the  amoimt  of  sickness  is  comparatively  trifling,  but  in- 
creases again  as  the  short  dry  season  is  ushered  in,  and  so 
on  for  other  years. 

This  opinion  is  borne  out  in  a  remarkable  manner  by 
the  following  table  from  Captain  TuUoch's  Report, 
showing  the  admissions  and  deaths  among  the  troops 
in  this  colony  during  nineteen  years,  and  clearly  esta- 
blishing the  unhealthy  character  of  the  autumnal 
months : 
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Januaiy  19... 
Febraary  19 . 

March  19 

April  19 

May  19 

^une  19  

July  19   

Angast  19  ... 
September  19 
October  19 ... 
November  19 
December  19 

Total. 


Total  Admissions. 


2,143 
2,267 
2,090 
1,902 
1,981 
2,417 
3,636 
4,148 
4,018 
3,461 
2,628 
2,476 


177 
183 
151 
135 
137 
167 
132 
128 
106 
145 
121 
120 


579 
486 
502 
564 
640 
590 
480 
444 
412 
400 
438 
490 


33,367  I  1702   6025 


2,899 
2,936 
2,743 

2,601 
2,758 
3,174 
4,248 
4,720 
4,536 
4,006 
3,387 
3,086 


Total  Dsatbs. 


41,094 


80 

71 

62 

48 

44 

85 

167 

158 

145 

98 

51 

49 


15 
13 
15 
25 
14 
16 
13 
18 
10 
13 
22 
15 


97 

86 

81 

78 

59 

103 

180 

177 

1S5 

113 

76 

67 


1058    189 


20  I  1267 


A  candid  exposition  of  it8  sanitary  condition  having 
been  given,  it  is  hoped  that  if  we  cannot  claim  for  British 
Guiana  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  salubrious  regions, 
some  good  wiU  be  effected  in  removing  from  the  popular 
mind  of  Europe  that  unfounded  prejudice  which  has  so 
long  stigmatised  it,  and  rendered  the  reputation  of  these 
shores  so  unfavourable  in  respect  to  climate.  Precon- 
ceived opinions,  like  deep-rooted  weeds,  require  patient 
and  frequent  extermination.  "He  whose  assent  goes 
beyond  his  evidence,"  writes  Locke  on  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding,  "  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence 
only  to  prejudice,  and  does,  in  effect,  own  it  when  he 
refuses  to  hear  what  is  offered  against  it,  declaring  thereby 
that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  o^  with  a  forward  condemnation 
of  all  that  may  stand  in  opposition  to  it,  unheard  and 
unexamined,  which,  what  is  it  but  prejudice  ?" 

In  spite  of  the  assertions  made  in  many  books  giving 
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rise  to  the  UD&vourable  impressions  left  on  tlie  public 
mind  with  respect  to  the  insalubrity  of  these  regions,  and 
admitting  the  great  prevalence  of  fevers,  some  of  them 
of  a  dangerous  nature,  what  is,  after  all,  the  actual  mor- 
tality compared  with  other  nations?  The  diseases  to 
which  Europeans  and  others  are  subject  have  been  fairly 
stated,  and  a  slight  analysis  made  of  the  valuable  sta- 
tistical information  contained  in  Captain  Tulloch's  Report, 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  mortality  among  the 
troops  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  less  than  that  in 
Trinidad,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica;  and  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  the  whole  com- 
mand. It  is  shown  by  the  following  table  that  if  fever 
is  excepted,  the  disposition  to,  or  mortality  from,  all 
other  diseases  is  less  in  British  Guiana  than  in  any  of 
the  other  settlements  for  both  the  white  and  black  troops. 
Annual  ratio  of  mortality  per  1000  of  white  troops 
serving  in  Windward  and  Leeward  command  (deaths 
from  fever  excepted) : 

Mortalitj  ia  Britiflh  Guiana.  Arerage  of  whole  oommand. 

24.8  41.6 

Ditto  for  Black  Troops. 
32.1  32.9 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the 
slave  population  of  all  ages  in  the  West  India  colonies 
from  ihe  years  1816  to  1832,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  annual  deaths  to  1000  living  were  in  Demerara 
and  Essequebo  30  per  1000,  or  3  per  cent.,  and  in  Berbice 
31  per  1000,  little  more  than  3  per  cent.,  being  ex- 
ceeded  by  four  of  these  colonies,  viz.,  Tobago,  Granada, 
St  Vincent's,  and  Dominica;  equalled  by  three,  viz., 
Montserrat,  Trinidad,  and  St.  Lucia ;  and  inferior  to  five, 
viz.,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher'^, 
and  Nevis. 
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The  following  table,  exemplified  firom  Captain  Tul- 
loch's  Abstract  of  Statistical  Tables,  and  published  by 
Mr.  Porter,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
gives  further  information  on  this  subject: 


Annual  Ayerage  per  centage  of  Mortality 

Trinidad 

. 

p          ,    8  percent 

Tobago 

.          . 

.       .    4.2 

ft 

Demerara  and  Eaequebo 

.    3 

n 

Berbioe 

.       .    3.1 

}» 

Jamaica 

.     2.5 

n 

Granada 

.       .     3.3 

9> 

St.  Vincent 

.    3.1 

n 

Barbadoes     . 

.       .    2.8 

n 

St.  TincU 

.    3 

n 

Dominica 

.       .    3.2 

9» 

Antigua 

.    2.7 

»t 

St.  Christopher 

.       .     2.8 

w 

Montserrat 

.    3 

99 

Neyis 

.       .     2.5 

n 

But  independently  of  the  West  Indies,  if  one  com- 
pares the  mortality  of  British  Guiana  with  that  of  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  this 
colony.  "Demerara  (writes  Montgomery  Martin)  has 
been  cited  as  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  a  dele* 
terious  atmosphere,  particularly  among  our  West  India 
colonies,  but  when  we  come  to  examine  facts,  it  turns 
out  otherwise ;  the  range  of  mortality  even  among  the 
labouring  slave  population  is  about  one  in  37  to  40,  but 
in  London  and  France  it  is  equal,  as  regards  the  whole 
population,  rich  and  poor,  and  in  other  countries  it  is 


even  more. 


The  following  table  is  deduced  from  his  remarks : 


FariB 

Berlin 

Madrid     . 

Borne 

Amsterdam 

Vienna 

Naples     . 

Wlrtemberg 

Nice 


Annual  Ayenige  per  centage  of  Mortality. 

.    3.1  percent. 
.3         „       . 

.     3.4       „ 
.       .     4 

.     *.2        „ 
.      .    4.75     „ 

.     3 

•     3  „ 

.     3 


But  we  have  still  further  evidence  to  adduce  on  this 
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subjecL  From  an  appendix  to  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Factory  Bill  it 
appears  that  in  a  number  of  10,000  deaths  in  several 
places  of  England  the  duration  of  life  was  less  than  in 
the'colony  of  Demerara,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

TABUB  8HOWIHO  FSOPOETIOKATB  AOB8  OF  DEATH  IH  A  OITBK  MUHBEB  OF  CA8B8. 


Locality. 

Dtod  under  M. 

Under  40. 

lived  to  40  and 

4560 
3756 
6083 
6213 
6113 
2749 

6111 
5031 
7462 
7441 
7459 
4788 

3889 
4969 
2538 
2559 
2541 
5212 

Ratland 

Fteston 

Leeds  .^ 

Bolton 

Demerara 

Again,  from  the  tables  published  by  the  late  indefati- 
gable Commissary  of  Population  of  British  Guiana,  Mr. 
Hadfield,  in  1847,  showing  a  statement  of  the  mortality 
in  the  city  of  Georgetown  during  the  nine  years  ending 
with  1846  (than  which  period  none  other  has  been  more 
unhealthy),  it  would  appear  that  the  ratio  of  mortality 
was  3.54  per  cent.,  or  354  in  10,000,  which,  considering 
the  prevalence  for  some  time  of  yellow  fever  and  other 
epidemics,  and  the  importation  of  a  large  number  of  un- 
healthy immigrants  from  India,  Africa,  and  Mildeira, 
many  of  whom  died  in  the  Georgetown  Hospital,  and 
swelled  the  list  of  mortality,  does  not  contrast  very  unfa- 
vourably with  many  other  countries  and  places  (usually 
considered  very  healthy). 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  Deaths  to  the  Population  in 
London  ....    2.56 


Birmingham 

ShefSeld 

Bristol 

Manchester 

Liverpool    . 

England 

France 

Prussia 

Austria 

Russia 

Georgetown,  Demerara 


2.70 
3.00 
3.12 
3.33 
3.80 
2.20 
2.39 
2.66 
2.99 
3.59 
3.54 
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We  have  in  this  last  table  contrasted  the  mortality  of 
the  capital  of  British  Guiana  with  both  town  and 
country  of  other  nations,  which  is  scarcely  fair,  for  if  we 
indnded  the  average  mortality  of  the  whole  population 
of  this  land,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  under  ^  per 
cent.,  and  about  equal  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  alluded  to,  from  all  which  it  would  appear  that 
before  people  of  other  cotmtries  condemn  foreign  posses- 
sions as  unwholesome  spots  and  charnel-houses,  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  examine  more  closely  their  own  re- 
cords, and  ascertain  whether  the  annals  of  Ireland,  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  many  places  in  England,  have  not  more 
terrible  disclosures  to  make  as  regards  mortality  than  the 
West  Indies  and  this  colony  in  particular. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ODTLIinS  OFBBLIOIOUB  HIBTORT— THB  KOBATIAN  MI88ION8  VX  OUIAMA  FROM 
1735  TO  1810  —  THE  LONDON  MI8SIONABIB8 ;  THBIS  SBCEFTION  BT  THB  NB- 
aBGBft--THB  MIBSIONABIBB  TO  TBB  INDL4.N0 — THB  BNOLI8H  CHUBCH  B8TABLI8H- 
MEMT8;  THBtB  PBOGBB88  AND  BBflULTS  —  DtVISION  OB  THB  COLONY  INTO 
PABI8HBB  —  B8TABLI8H1IBNT  OF  AN  ABCHDBACONBT  AND  DI0CB8B  —  EPI8CO- 
PAIJAK  CHUBCH  B0TABLI8HMBNT8— SCOTCH  CHUBCH— DUTCH  CHUBCH— BOHAN 
CATHOLIC  B0CLB8L48TICAL  B8TABLI8HHBNT8— INDBPBNDBNT  CONGBBOATIONAL 
DI88BMTBB8  —  WE8LBTAN8;    THBIB    CHAPELS    AND    NUMBERS  —  LONDON    HIS- 


In  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages  occasional  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  most  important  events  connected  with 
the  labours  of  missionaries  and  the  religious  progress  of 
the  colony.  Little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  stated  under 
this  head.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  missions,*  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  religious  denominations*  and  some 
account  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  establishments  will 
comprise  all  the  information  necessary  to  be  laid  before 
the  reader. 

The  missions  to  Dutch  Guiana,  comprising  the  colonies 
of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequebo,  were  un- 
dertaken in  1736,  after  several  consultations  held  by  the 

*  The  acooimt  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  Missions  of  the  Morayian  Sodetj 
to  Dutch  Guiana  is  extracted  from  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Missions  of  the 
United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the  Go^iel,  by  John  Hohnes,  compiled  from 
Histories  of  Missions  by  Crantz,  Joskiel,  Latrobe,  and  Bister,  and  from  the  pe- 
liodieal  Aocoonts  of  Missions,  &c. 
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Directors  of  the  Dutch  Trading  Company  of  Surinam, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Spangenberg,  an  intelligent,  active, 
and  influential  member  of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren. 

The  first  step  was  to  send  out  three  of  the  brethren  to 
Surinam  to  inquire  on  the  spot  into  the  best  mode  of  es- 
tablishing missions.  After  their  return  to  Europe,  at  the 
request  of  a  gentleman  of  Amsterdam,  a  mission,  consist- 
ing of  two  brethren,  was  sent  to  his  estate  in  Bio  Berbice, 
and  arrived  there  in  1738.  Circumstances  soon  induced 
them  to  remove  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  up  the  river, 
to  a  place  which  they  called  Pilgerhut,  from  which  spot 
they  began  to  visit  the  Indians,  and  ^^  soon  gained  the 
love  and  confidence  of  these  good-natured  savages." 

In  1739  another  brother  and  his  wife  joined  them, 
and  in  ten  years  after  they  had  a  similar  addition  to  their 
society.  The  Indians,  at  their  first  approach,  would 
often  fly  with  their  wives  and  children.  They  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  local  govern- 
ment, who,  far  from  aiding  them  in  their  benevolent  in- 
tentions, misunderstood  their  motives,  and  often  misrepre- 
sented their  designs.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  missionaries  came  to  make  them  slaves. 
The  Dutch  planters  circulated  rumours  to  raise  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  natives,  who  were  too  credulous  not  to  be- 
lieve in  them. 

The  Moravian  missionaries  were  in  no  way  assisted  by 
the  local  legislature. 

The  Moravians,  as  well  as  the  earliest  Spanish  padres, 
acted  towards  the  Indians  as  teachers,  magistrates,  arti- 
zans,  and  doctors.  In  Berbice  and  Surinam  they  were 
well  received  by  the  natives,  but  were  occasionally  per- 
secuted by  the  bush  negroes,  who  destroyed  several 
valuable  lives. 

In  1739  a  mission  was  sent  to  Surinam,  consisting  of 
five  persons,  and  increased  the  following  year  by  two 
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more,  who,  after  some  time,  established  themselves  in  the 
Cottskka  river,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indians,  but  tins  settlement  was  abandoned  in  1745,  and 
two  of  the  missionaries  moved  to  Rlgerhut,  while  about 
the  same  time  two  brethren  and  their  wives  arrived  there 
firom  Europe.  They  now  made  ficequent  visits  among 
the  Indians,  travelling  a  circuit  of  300  miles  through 
a  vast  wilderness.  These  journeys  were  attended  with 
the  usual  difficulties  and  dangers.  About  this  time,  as- 
sisted by  a  mulatto  boy,  who  had  been  made  a  present 
to  them  by  a  planter  in  Berbice,  and  who  understood  the 
Arawak  language,  they  composed  a  concise  narrative  of 
the  life  and  su£ferings  of  Christ  in  the  Arawak  language. 
This  tract  they  took  with  them,  reading  it  to  the  Indians, 
and  expatiating  upon  it*  In  1747,  after  a  residence  of 
nearly  nine  years,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive, 
"  That  the  Divine  Spirit  was  exciting  a  real  hunger  after 
the  word  of  God  among  the  Arawaks/' 

In  1748  the  first  Indian  was  admitted  to  baptism. 
After  this  scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which  the  rite  was 
not  administered  to  one  or  more,  and  by  the  end  of  June 
the  converts  amounted  to  39.  Many  of  these  now  settled 
dose  to  the  missionaries,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  80 
Indians,  including  children,  lived  in  the  settlement.  About 
this  time  the  directors  of  the  missions  in  Europe  had  re- 
solved to  appoint  a  man  of  learning  to  superintend  the 
establishment  at  Pilgerhut.  They  selected  Theos  Schu- 
man,  who  arrived  in  1748,  and  who,  in  one  year,  acquired 
such  a  proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  natives  that  he 
could  converse  with  them,  and  translate  the  Scriptures  in 
their  dialect. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  a  deputation  of  eleven 
savages  arrived  at  Pilgerhut  from  the  Spanish  possession 
on  the  Orinoco.  These  people  had  been  visited  by  one 
of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  his  discourse  had  made  such 
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an  impression  upon  their  minds,  that  they  now  came  to 
hear  the  great  word  fix)m  the  missionaries  themselves. 
This  embassy  led  to  the  result  that  in  the  sequel  several 
pagans  from  that  territory  settled  at  Pilgerhut,  and  em- 
braced the  Gospel.  A  visit  made  by  some  of  the  converts 
to.  their  relations  on  the  Corentyn  was  followed  by  con- 
sequences equally  pleasing,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  several  companies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  came 
from  those  parts  to  settle  at  Pilgerhut,  so  that  without 
reckoning  those  who  occasionally  visited  them,  there 
were  then  three  hundred  belonging  to  their  congregation, 
of  whom  about  two  hundred  lived  in  the  settlement. 

Great  difficulties  were  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
missionaries  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  some  mis- 
sionaries who  arrived  in  1751  having  scruples  of  con- 
science, declined  taking  the  oath  to  the  Government, 
and  were  obliged  to  return  to  Europe.  Previously  to 
this,  the  Government  had  been  satisfied  with  the  simple 
affirmation  of  the  missionaries.  For  several  years  no 
fiirther  impediments  were  thrown  in  their  way.  "  The 
visits  fi*om  distant  regions  still  continued,  and  through 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was  widely  diffused. 
Many  more  took  up  their  residence  at  Pilgerhut,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  tribes, 
considered,  even  by  the  Arawaks,  as  the  greatest  bar- 
barians; for  they  feasted  upon  the  flesh  of  those  whom 
they  killed  in  war;  but  the  word  of  God  turned  those 
tigers  in  human  shape,  and  changed  their  ferocity  into 
the  meekness  of  the  lamb." 

Another  circumstance  which  greatly  promoted  the 
prosperity  of  the  mission  was,  that  several  of  the  converts 
were  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge  to  assist  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1756, 
they  had  baptised  367  persons,  of  whom  48  had  died, 
and  at  this  time  there  lived  at  Pilgerhut  233  persons, 
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besides  children,  and  reckoning  those  who  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  number  amounted  to 
upwards  of  300. 

In  1759,  they  were  visited  by  an  epidemic  disease, 
which  carried  off  forty  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  had 
the  unhappy  effect  of  causing  many  of  the  others  to  leave 
the  settlement,  the  opponents  of  the  missionaries  havigg 
represented  such  calamities  as  the  punishment  of  an 
offended  spirit.  The  same  epidemic,  however,  unfortu- 
nately also  carried  off  the  governor  of  the  colony,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions  which 
simultaneously  occurred,  produced  quite  a  panic  through- 
out the  whole  community. 

In  1760,  Missionary  Schuman  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Europe,  and  died  in  less  than  six  months  after,  and  two 
active  young  brethren  who  had  come  out  with  him  also 
died  in  a  few  weeks  after.  The  epidemic  and  famine 
still  raged  with  unmitigated  violence,  and  in  consequence 
of  these  calamiJies  Pilgerhut  was  almost  deserted,  and  at 
the  end  of  176z  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  twenty- 
two  in  number.  In  1763,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful 
revolt  of  the  negroes  in  Berbice,  and  hearing  that  the 
insurgents  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  settlement,  the 
missionaries  resolved  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to 
Demerara.  They  effected  their  escape  in  two  companies, 
and  proceeded  thither;  where  they  met  with  a  kind  and 
ho^itable  reception  from  the  inhabitants.  The  Christian 
Indians  who  came  with  them  likewise  found  here  the 
needful  means  of  support. 

Thus  terminated  the  once  flourishing  "  Mission  in  the 
Bio  Berbice,"  some  of  the  missionaries  returned  to  Europe, 
two,  Cleman  and  Vester,  who  remained  at  Demerara, 
terminated  here  their  earthly  career  shortly  after.  From 
the  abandonment  of  the  settlement  on  the  river  Cottaka 
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ia  1745,  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  missions  in 
that  colony  until  the  year  1756,  when  two  married 
brethren  and  five  others,  unmarried,  were  sent  out  to 
commence  two  settlements,  one  on  the  river  Corentyn, 
and  the  other  on  the  Saramaca.  In  the  spring  of  1757, 
they  began  to  build  and  plant  at  a  place  called  Sharon, 
on^the  Saramaca.  Amongst  the  first  Indians  that  joined 
them  were  some  firom  Pilgerhut,  and  many  of  the  Caribee 
tribe  came  to  visit  them,  several  of  whom  took  up  their 
abode  at  Sharon,  or  settled  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  jealousy  of  the  bush  negroes  was  excited  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Indians  here,  and  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1761,  they  made  an  attack  on  the  mission, 
killed  three  Indians,  and  took  eleven  prisoners  ;  they 
also  wounded  two  of  the  missionaries  and  set  fire  to  the 
premises.  The  missionaries  with  some  difficulty  escaped 
to  Paramaribo.  They  afterwards  returned  to  this  station, 
but  having  lost  four  of  their  number  within  a  very  short 
time,  and  the  fear  of  the  bush  negroes  deterring  the 
Indians  from  settling  there,  these  and  other  circumstances 
led  to  the  final  relinquishment  of  this  station  in  1 779. 
The  settlement  in  Corentyn,  which  had  also  been  com- 
menced in  1757  by  one  individual,  Mr.  Dachne,  made 
little  progress  for  two  years,  when  three  other  mis- 
sionaries arrived.  They  built  a  church  and  dwelling- 
house,  and  laid  out  plantations,  calling  the  place 
"Ephraim."  It  was  whilst  Mr.  Dachne  lived  alone, 
exposed  to  attacks  from  bush  negroes  and  wild  Indians^ 
who  were  unacquainted  with  his  pious  object,  that  the 
following  singular  circumstance  occurred.  After  having 
suffered  firom  the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
he  was  at  length  attacked  with-fever,  and  laid  in  his  hut, 
without  fiiend  or  assistant,  surrounded  with  wild  beasts 
and  venomous  reptiles.  Being  one  evening  attacked  with 
a  paroxysm  of  fever,  he  resolved  to  go  into  his  hut  and 
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lie  down  in  his  hammock.  Just,  however,  as  he  entered 
the  door  he  beheld  a  serpent  descending  fix)m  the  roof 
upon  him.  In  the  scuffle  which  ensued  the  snake  bit 
him  in  three  different  places ;  and,  pursuing  him  closely, 
twined  itself  several  times  round  his  head  and  body. 
Expecting  now  to  be  bitten  or  strangled  to  death,  and 
bdng  afraid  that  his  brethren  should  suspect  the  Indians 
had  murdered  him,  he,  with  singular  presence  of  mind, 
wrote  with  chalk  on  the  table,  "  A  serpent  has  killed 
me."  Suddenly,  however,  the  promise  of  the  Saviour 
darted  into  his  mind,  "  They  shall  take  up  serpents  and 
shall  not  be  hurt."  Encouraged  by  this  recollection,  he 
seized  the  reptile  with  great  resolution,  tore  it  from  his 
body,  and  flung  it  violently  out  of  the  hut. 

The  settlement  at  Ephraim  was  disturbed  by  the  re- 
bellion of  the  negroes  in  1763,  and  retired  to  Para- 
maribo, but  in  1764  they  returned,  and  finding  their 
dwelling  nearly  in  ruins,  and  considering  the  situation 
unhealthy,  they  removed  higher  up  the  river,  and  called 
the  new  settlement  "  Hope." 

The  congregation  at  Hope  continued  for  several  years 
in  a  pleasing  course,  and  at  the  close  of  1783  the 
number  of  Christian  Indians  belonging  to  the  settlement. 
amounted  to  167  persons.  During  subsequent  years  the 
prospect  became  discouraging,  the  missionaries  complained 
of  the  roving  disposition  of  the  Indians  being  a  great  im* 
pediment  to  their  improvement,  and  that  naany  who  had 
given  promise  of  better  fruits  lost  the  little  they  had 
obtained;  and,  besides,  the  small-pox  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  committed  great  havoc,  especially  among  the 
Arawaks.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1789  at  the 
Hope,  when  J.  J.  G.  Fischer  arrived  there  ;  he  is  de- 
scribed as  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  mission,  being 
endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  an  s^tive  and 
enterprising  mind,  improved  by  study.     In  a  few  months 
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he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Arrawak  language 
as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it.  He  commenced  a  school 
for  the  children,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  thirty  scholars. 
This  settlement  again  assumed  a  flourishing  aspect,  which 
continued  up  to  the  year  1796.  During  the  years  1797 
and  1798  the  mission  had  to  encounter  various  difficulties. 
A  scarcity  Httle  short  of  famine  prevailed,  and  an  epidemic 
disease  carried  oflf  great  numbers  of  the  Indians.  In  the 
latter  year  Mr.  Fischer  was  ordered  by  the  Surinam  Go- 
vernment to  leave  the  Hope,  and  this  was  considered  a 
severe  blow  to  the  mission.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
continued,  however,  to  increase  considerably,  and  at  the 
close  of  1799  it  amounted  to  nearly  300  ;  but  from  this 
period  it  began  to  decrease,  and  in  1804  was  reduced  to 
146.  In  August,  1806,  Hope  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
calamity,  all  the  buildings  being  burned  down,  and  in  two 
years  after  the  brethren  quitted  the  settlement.  Very 
many  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  been  carried  off"  by 
another  epidemic,  the  remainder  were  dispersed,  and  a 
spirit  of  resistance  and  enmity  to  the  Gospel  became  pre- 
dominant. In  1812  the  mission  on  the  Corentyn  was 
revived  by  the  arrival  of  two  missionaries.  By  accoimts 
dated  April,  1817,  it  appears  that  the  missionaries  had 
left  the  Corentyn  and  removed  to  the  river  Nikery,  "  there 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  negroes  in  the  neighbouring 
plantations." 

During  the  above  period  the  brethren^  at  the  request 
of  the  Surinam  Government,  had  sent  a  mission  in  the 
year  1765  to  the  bush  negroes,  consisting  at  first  of  three 
persons,  but  afterwards  several  were  added  to  their 
numbers.  They  described  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
they  had  to  encounter  among  these  people  in  very  lively 
colours,  and  the  loss  of  life  among  the  missionaries  was 
very  great.  Up  to  the  year  1780  they  had  only  con- 
verted seven  men,  one  of  them  a  chief,  who  by  his  kind- 
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ness  protected  them  from  danger,  and  facilitated  their 
labours.  From  this  time  forwards  their  labours  were 
attended  with  better  success ;  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  fifty-nine  of  the  bush  negroes  had  been  baptised. 
In  1810,  however,  dark  and  heavy. clouds  arose  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  missionaries  remarked,  ^'  if  ever  the 
power  of  Satan  was  anywhere  manifest,  it  is  among  the 
free,  or  bush  negroes."  Shortly  after  this  the  mission 
was  abandoned^  at  least  for  a  time. 

The  society  had  also  established  a  mission  in  Para- 
maribo, and  one  on  the  Cornewjm  river,  which  are 
described  as  being  attended  with  considerable  success 
among  the  slaves. 

The  history  from  which  I  have  derived  these  details 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  number  of  missionaries 
employed,  and  of  the  heathen  brethren  converted  by 
their  means,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  mission  in  this 
country  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
comprising  a  term  of  sixty-five  years.  During  this 
period,  159  brethren  and  sisters  had  served  in  the 
mission,  seventy-five  of  whom  had  departed  this  life  in 
the  country,  sixty-three  had  returned  to  Europe,  and 
twenty-one  were  still  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord  on  the  different  stations  in  Guiana.  During 
this  period  there  had  been  baptised  by  them  855  Indians, 
My-nine  firee  negroes,  and  731  negro  slaves  and  mu- 
lattoes,  making  a  total  of  1645  persons.  Of  this  number, 
658  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  594  were  still  living 
and  enjoying  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries,  and  the 
remaining  393  had  forsaken  the  fellowship  of  the 
believers. 

Thus  terminated  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  British  Guiana;  it  would  appear  from 
this  statement  that  their  labours  were  chiefly  confined  to 
Berbice  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  that,  excepting  an 
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occasional  visit  to  Demerara  and  Essequ^bo^  no  religious 
settlement  had  been  effected  in  either  of  these  districts; 
afler  all,  the  native  Indian  afforded  but  poor  encourage- 
ment in  the  arduous  task  of  Christianisation.  The  apathy 
of  indolence^  the  prejudice  of  superstition,  rendered  him 
diflScult  to  be  convinced.  It  is  very  interesting  to  remark, 
therefore,  the  progress  which  the  above  review  exhibits 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  missionaries;  and  when 
we  are  told  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, of  the  danger  incurred  from  the  assaults  of  the 
bush  negroes,  and  of  the  frequent  epidemics  and  scarcity 
of  food  :«vhich  so  commonly  occurred,  we  are  the  more 
surprised  at  their  patience  and  perseverance.  Their 
simple  manners  and  unostentatious  habits  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  Indian  mind,  and  rendered  future 
efforts  to  preach  the  Gospel  more  acceptable  and  appre- 
ciated. The  misfortunes  and  mortality  of  the  mission, 
have  signalised  the  members  as  martyrs,  and  the  wonder- 
ful and  almost  incredible  dangers  through  which  many 
of  the  survivors  passed  has  cast  an  air  of  melancholy 
romance  over  their  short  but  eventftd  history.  They 
were  the  first  labourers  in  this  field  of  Christian  culture. 
In  1808,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  London 
Missionary  Society  sent  out  some  of  its  members  to 
undertake  the  unpromising  task  of  instinicting  the  negro 
slaves  in  religion.  Gladly  were  they  received  by  the 
oppressed  children  of  Africa,  and  eagerly  were  their 
doctrines  listened  to  and  sought  after;  but,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  their  conduct  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  coloniists,  and  feelings  of  opposition  and  enmity  en- 
gendered between  them.  The  promptitude  with  which 
the  untutored  slaves  placed  themselves  under  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  these  missionaries  is  a  remarkable  in- 
cident in  their  history.  It  was  the  first  time  the  white 
man  had  associated  on  terms  of  equality  with  them ; 
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their  "  amour  propre"  was  flattered  by  the  unexpected 
distinction,  and  as  they  soon  perceived  symptoms  of 
alienation  between  the  planters  and  the  missionaries,  they 
naturally  enough  ranged  themselves  in  the  lists  of  the 
latter.  A  religious  spirit  was  rapidly  raised  up  among 
them ;  lai^e  congregations  in  every  district'  attested  to 
the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  the  peculiarly 
austere  and  formal  creed  of  these  apostles  of  the  Saviour 
was  stamped  indelibly  upon  the  negro  mind,  to  continue 
unchanged  for  yeai-s.  A  solemn,  demure,  and  punctilious 
demeanour  characterised  their  conduct  in  the  chapel, 
and  they  listened  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  lan- 
guage of  a  doctrine  so  new  to  them.  They  found  a 
refiige  from  their  miseries  in  accepting  the  glad  offers  of 
salvation  which  were  freely  held  forth  to  them;  they 
soon  learnt  how  opposed  to  such  a  religion  was  the 
character  rind  conduct'of  many  of  the  planters,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  their  expressions  and  profession,  to  show 
to  their  masters  how  willingly  they  received  the  grace 
which  was  rejected  by  the  others. 

There  was  much  in  the  negro  character  which  asso- 
ciated them  with  religion ;  a  consciousness  of  weakness 
and  helplessness  led  them  to  cling  to  the  assistance 
afforded  by  Christianity;  a  devotional  and  affectionate 
disposition  rendered  them  open  to  the  conciliation  and 
love  of  the  Gospel;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  a  desire  for  improvement  stimulated 
them  to  persevere  in  the  only  path  of  instruction  open  to 
them;  but  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  were  sadly 
deficient  in  the  practical  tendency  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed.  Belief,  worship,  and  praise  were  readily 
conceded  by  them ;  but  when  the  hour  arrived  to  apply 
the  principles  of  godliness  to  the  circumstances  of  life, 
they  either  mistook  or  abused  the  occasion.  They  would 
walk  for  miles  through  all  weathers  to  attend  the  chapel, 
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they  would  devote  hours  to  listen  to  their  preachers,  or 
join  ia  the  monotonous  psalni-singing;  they  would  forfeit 
pleasures  and  pecuniary  advantages  to  commune  with 
their  Creator  in  some  form  of  prayer  or  hymn  ;  but  they 
carried  no  such  fervent  zeal  into  the  habits  of  daily 
action;  they  appeared  to  think  that  faith  alone  was 
necessary,  and  that  good  works  were  superfluous.  They 
saw  the  eye  of  the  God  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Bible ; 
but  they  forgot  that  the  glance  of  the  Almighty  continued 
to  follow  them  everywhere,  and  marked  each  thought 
and  wish.  The  cant  of  hypocritical  language  often  cast 
suspicion  upon  their  sincerity;  the  lazy,  the  dissolute, 
tlie  disaffected,  met  every  rebuke  and  remonstrance 
by  some  Scriptural  phrase  or  religious  expression,  whose 
meaning  could  in  any  manner  be  conceived  to  exonerate 
them  from  helping  themselves.  That  charity  which 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins  seemed  long  wanting  in  thenL 
Puritans  in  profession,  they  were  liberals  in  practice; 
and  so  long  as  holy  words  met  their  ear,  cared  not  to 
investigate  fiirther  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  their 
teachers.  But  with  all  their  errors,  which  were  in 
some  degree  inseparable  from  their  position,  there  was  an 
admirable  opportunity  presented  to  the  missionaries  of 
instilling  sound  principles  of  the  truth  and  duties  of  our 
revealed  religion.  Unfortunately,  the  temporal  condi* 
tion  of  the  slave  was  too  often  mixed  up  with  this 
spiritual  state ;  and  the  animadversions  and  reflections 
upon  slavery,  perhaps  just  in  themselves,  were  little  cal- 
culated to  sooth  the  bruised  spirit,  or  heal  the  gaping 
wound.  The  ministers  of  such  chapels  neglected  the 
laws  of  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  and  considered 
that  in  the  service  of  God  they  could  treat  the  ordinances 
of  man  with  contempt  and  scorn.  They  forgot  their 
obedience  to  temporal  rulers  in  their  desire  to  point  out 
their  vices,  their  oppression,  and  their  injustice.     They 
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aroused  the  slave  to  a  love  for  God,  but  a  hatred  to  man; 
they  opened  his  eyes  to  his  degraded  and  forlorn  bondage, 
and  darkly  hinted  at  the  power  which  might  be  employed 
to  rend  it.  They  have  the  merit  of  first  instructing  the 
negro  mind  in  the  knowledge  and  doctrine  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  imposing  on  him  the  necessity,  if  not  the  wish,  to 
take  up  their  cross,  and  follow  Him;  but  they  have  also 
the  shame  to  have  imprudently  and  dangerously  worked 
upon  the  passions  of  their  hearers,  until  such  passions  broke 
through  all  restraint,  and  urged  them  on  to  disobedience, 
rebellion,  and  bloodshed.  Unfortunate  and  disheartening 
was  the  result  of  the  Moravian  mission  to  the  Indian ; 
unhappy  and  calamitous  was  the  efiect  of  the  London 
mission  to  the  AMcan  negro;  but  each  produced  some 
good  fruit  amid  the  bitter,  some  lasting  advantage  amid 
the  temporary  disaster;  the  religion  thus  offered  to  these 
people  has  never  been  taken  from  them — ^the  fire  thus 
feebly  kindled  has  continued  to  bum  under  every 
change  of  circumstance  and  time,  and  we  will  continue 
to  trace  its  progress. 

Up  to  the  year  1829  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
continued  to  send  out  some  of  its  members  to  instruct 
and  to  impart  religion  among  the  negroes.  In  that  year, 
however,  Mr.  J.  Armstrong,  a  catechist,  received  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  up  the  river  Essequebo,  and  to  ascertain 
the  capability  and  the  disposition  of  the  Indian  to 
receive  similar  assistance.  Having  reported  favourably 
of  their  condition,  he  was  directed  to  commence  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Indians,  and  fixed  upon  a  place  called  ^^  Bar- 
tica,"  or  "Red  Earth,"  which  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mazaruni  with  the  Essequebo,  hoping  that 
the  Indians  of  both  rivers  would  find  it  equally  conve- 
nient to  visit  him.  The  then  governor  of  Demerara,  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban,  granted  300  square  roods  of  land  for 
the  ptirpose,  and  the  missionary  began  his  labours.     He 
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had  soon  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  his 
work,  and  by  degrees  a  regular  system  cf  education  and 
religious  instruction  was  pursued,  and  advanced  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  further  assistance  necessary.  In  the 
year  1833  Mr.  Youd,  another  catechist,  was  sent  to  assist 
Mr.  Armstrong,  and  it  was  arranged  that  whilst  one 
resided  at  the  infant  mission  the  other  should  occa- 
sionally travel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  carry  the  '^  glad 
tidings"  to  the  natives  themselves.  The  settlement  in- 
creased in  size  and  importance,  more  buildings  were 
erected,  and  the  land  cleared  for  gardens  and  planting* 
About  a  mile  from  the  beautiful  strip  of  land  called  '^  Bar- 
tica  Point"  Mr.  Youd  established  a  residence  called  the 
Grove,  but  unhappily  between  the  two  missionaries  there 
arose  some  misunderstandings  which  led  to  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Armstrong;  and  shortly  after,  about  1836,  an 
epidemic  of  measles  dispersed  many  of  the  settlers,  and 
Mr.  Youd  having  gone  to  Barbadoes  to  obtain  ordination 
and  to  contract  a  marriage,  found  upon  his  return  that 
the  affairs  of  the  mission  were  in  a  very  deplorable  state; 
nevertheless  he  continued  there. 

In  the  year  1837  the  Reverend  J.  H.  Bemau,  one  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able  ability  and  of  the  most  lively  piety,  was  requested  to 
leave  his  employment  of  preaching  to  the  negroes  in  the 
Gorentyn  coast  in  Berbice,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
about  two  years,  and  to  proceed  to  the  mission  on  the 
Essequebo,  when  he  joined  Mr.  Youd,  whom  he  found  in 
sorrow  and  dejection  at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  For 
some  time  the  united  efforts  of  these  two  amiable  gentle- 
men proved  unavailing;  the  Indians,  influenced  by  their 
pe-i-men,  or  conjurors,  objected  to  their  presence  and 
preaching,  and  frightened  by  the  events  of  the  first  as* 
semblage  long  opposed  them ;  they  were  eventually, 
however,  won  over  by  the  kindness  and  perseverance  of 
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the  missidnaries,  wlio  soon  bad  the  bappine&ls  to  see  the 
settlement  ^gaixi  risings  and  the  Indians  willing  to  receive 
baptism,  matliffiiony,  education  for  their  children,  and 
burial  for  their  d^d. 

Aboat  the  year  1838  Mr.  Yood^  who  liad  ascertained 
from  Mn  'Armstrong  the  readiness  of  the  Itidians  in  the 
interior  to  receive  itistruction,  determined  to  proceed  to 
the  famous  ^^Pirara,''  the  supposed  situation  of  the  ^^  El 
Dorado"  of  the  Spaniards.  After  a  few  weeks*  travel  he 
Reached  that  interesting  spot»  situated  on  the  river  Ru- 
pununi,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Essequebo,  and  after 
many  dangers  and  difficulties  had  the  happiness  to  see 
collected  around  him  many  of  the  natives  eager  to  listen 
to  the  word  of  God,  for  the  object  of  his  mission  had  long 
preceded  him.  They  had  already  built  a  church,  and  a 
house  for  the  ^^  dominie,'^  as  they  termed  the  preacher, 
whilst  their  own  simple  huts  lay  strewed  around — a 
strange  contrast  to  the  supposed  wealth  and  opulence  of 
the  "golden  city."  The  affairs  of  this  distant  mission 
progressed  very  well  for  a  time,  but  in  about  a  year  Mr. 
Youd  having  occasion  to  visit  tha  Grove,  found,  on  his 
return  to  Pirara  in  1839,  the  aspect  of  affairs  completely 
changed.  According  to  the  indefatigable  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk,  who  had  been  engaged  in  exploring  the 
interior  of  British  Guiana,  it  appears  that  on  his  return 
from  an  exploring  expedition  to  Pinara  or  Pirara,  in  May, 
1839».he  found  it  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Brazilian 
National  Guards,  under  Senhor  Pedro  Ayres.  The 
church,  in  which  formerly  hymns  to  the  praise  of  the 
Lord  had  been  sung,  and  where  the  fir^t  seeds  of  Chris- 
tiasity  bad  been  sown  among  the  benighted  Indians,  was 
now  converted  into  barracks,  and  was  the  theatre  of 
obscene  language  and  nightly  revels. 

It  appears  that  a  Roman  Catholic  padre  had  visited 
this  spot  from  the  neighbouring  fort  of  St.  Joaquim  to 
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attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  garrison.  '^This 
boundary  fort,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  Savannahs,  is  bidlt  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
river  Takutu,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Rio  Branco,  the  Parima  of  the  Macusi  Indians, 
or  Urariguira,  of  the  Parasilhanas.  A  detachment  <^ 
Spaniards  from  Nuvoa  Guayana,  on  the  Orinoco,  arrived 
in  1775  by  the  Caroni  and  Uraricapari  at  the  Rio  Branco, 
and  fortified  themselves  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  confluence 
of  the  river  Yurumi.  They  were  dispersed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, who,  against  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards  as 
well  as  against  the  Dutch,  erected  the  boundary  Fort  St. 
Joaquim.  It  is  constructed  of  red  sandstone  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  has  fourteen  embrasures,  mounted  with  eight 
nine-pounders,  in  tolerable  condition.  A  commandant, 
who  is  an  officer  in  the  provincial  militia,  and  ten  privates 
garrisoned  it  when  we  were  there,  and  a  small  chapel 
and  five  houses  constituted  the  village.  Every  two  or 
three  years  a  priest  visits  the  fortress  to  administer  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  its  inhabitants."' 

The  Catholic  priest  finding  the  village  of  Pirara  and 
its  inhabitants  under  the  influence  of  the  heretic,  no  doubt 
on  his  return  to  Fort  Joaquim  acquainted  the  commandant 
with  the  state  of  aflairs,  who  thereupon  sent  the  above 
detachment,  which  gave  rise  to  the  change  in  the  prospects 
of  the  mission.  Mr.  Youd  was  unwillingly  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  work  he  had  begun,  and  receiving  orders 
from  the  officer  in  charge  to  leave  the  spot,  commenced 
another  settlement  at  the  Urwa  rapids,  where  he  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  rally  the  Indians  around  him ;  after 
considerable  difficulty  the  ground  was  cleared  and  planted, 
but  the  natives  came  in  slowly,  owing  to  the  Brazilians 
threatening  them  if  they  removed  from  under  their  pro- 
tection. The  indefatigable  missionary  stiU  persevered 
until  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  another  command  from  the 
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''  fort"  to  retire  compelled  him  in  sorrow  to  quit  the  scene 
of  his  arduous  efforts.  As  the  Pirara  and  its  vicinity  is 
situated  on  the  limits  of  British  and  Brazilian  Guiana,  the 
exact  boundary  of  each  were  not  settled,  and  several  dis- 
putes and  warlike  demonstrations  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  the  circumstances  being 
reported  to  the  British  Government,  an  expedition  under 
Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  was  appointed  to  survey  the 
boundariesof  British  Guiana,  and  set  off  in  18<tl. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
ordered  Mr.  Youd  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  dis- 
puted ground,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  down  the 
river  Essequebo  as  far  as  the  "Waraputa"  rapids,  where 
he  hoped  to  establish  a  mission,  but  disappointment  again 
awaited  him ;  scarcely  had  he  settled  himself,  and  collected 
around  him  about  a  hundred  settlers,  when  a  military  ex- 
pedition, on  its  way  from  Georgetown  to  Pirara,  requested 
him  to  accompany  the  troops  as  interpreter  and  guide. 
Having  yielded  to  the  request,  knowing  it  was  with  the 
sanction  of  Government,  and  believing  it  to  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  natives,  he  proceeded  with  the  small  de- 
tachment of  soldiers,  and  many  of  his  settlers  followed 
him.  The  Brazilians  at  Pirara  fled  at  their  approach, 
and  the  British  flag  was  shortly  seen  to  wave  in  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  "wild  country."  The  chapel  and  the 
mission-house  were  again  put  to  profitable  use,  numbers 
of  Indians  collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  im- 
moral habits  of  the  spldiers  ruined  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  the  task  of  the  poor  missionary  seemed  hopeless.  A 
rumour  of  the  approach  of  an  overpov^ering  force  of  the 
Brazilians  induced  the  soldiers  to  retire,  the  Indians  dis- 
appeared, and  the  missionary  having  returned  to  Waraputa 
found  everything  forsaken  and  deserted.  His  health,  long 
indifferent,  now  completely  gave   way;  disheartened  in 
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spirits^  broken  down  in  constitution  from  suffering  and 
sickness,  this  unfortunate  missionary  lingered  out  for  some 
time,  and  eventually  died,  not  without  suspicion  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  poison,  administered  to  him  by  an 
Indian  whom  he  had  unwittingly  offended. 

Another  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  PoUitt,  was  directed 
to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Youd;  he  proceeded  to  Waraputa  ^nd  diligently  set 
about  his  object,  but  misfortune  likewise  awaited  him — 
his  life  was  nearly  lost  in  traversing  one  of  the  rapids,  and 
his  health  being  seriously  impaired  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  £ngland. 

In  spite  of  a  few  subsequent  efforts  to  revive  the  mission 
at  Waraputa,  it  has  completely  failed,  a  few  partially  civi- 
lised Indians,  and  half  constructed  buildings,  alone  mark 
the  spot  of  so  much  toil  and  so  much  suffering.  The 
amazed  natives  gaze  at  the  ruins  of  Pirara,  Urwa,  and 
Waraputa,  and  reflect  upon  the  temporary  vision  of  a 
future  state  afforded  them  by  the  white  men  who  had 
once  preached  amid  its  wilderness.  His  heart  is  warmed 
by  the  recollection  of  the  friendly  greetings  and  benevo- 
lent conduct  of  the  humane  strangers,  and  his  eyes  perhaps 
fill  with  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  their  sufferings  and 
death ;  but  his  thoughts  wander  again  to  the  greskt  spirit 
of  his  own  creed,  and  his  feelings  impel  him  to  seek  again 
his  Indian  conjurors  and  priests.  Turning  away  from  the 
traces  of  brighter  days,  he  resumes  in  apathy  and  listless- 
ness  the  "  even  tenor  of  his  way,*'  and,  unmindful  of  the 
important  interests  of  religion,  follows  the  avocations  of 
his  forefathers,  and  sinks,  like  them,  into  the  forgetful 
grave.  But  a  more  fortunate  result  awaited  the  mission 
already  established  at  "  Bartica  Point."  Under  the  judi- 
cious and  pious  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bemau,  the  settlement  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of 
civilisation  and  cheerfulness;  neat  buildings  were  erected, 
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pleasant  gardens  and  provision  fields  laid  oot,  and  a  chapel 
was  soon  afterwards  built,  towards  the  construction  of 
which  the  natives,  besides  their  labour,  contributed  the 
sum  of  1502.  Another  sum  of  2502.  was  raised  among 
friends  by  the  missionary  himself,  and  his  Excellency 
Governor  Light  contributed  as  a  present  from  the  colony 
the  handsome  donation  of  5002.  Various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment were  found  for  the  Indians,  who  yearly  increased  in 
numbers  round  the  settlement ;  the  children  were  taught, 
and  were  well  grounded  in  religion  ;  after  a  certain  age 
many  were  sent  to  Georgetown  or  elsewhere,  and  bound 
apprentices  to  various  trades,  and  by  their  good  conduct 
did  credit  to  the  labours  of  the  missionary.  A  sincere 
feeling  of  religion  sprung  up  among  those  resident  at  the 
settlement,  and  numerous  converts  were  won  over  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  inconsiderate  mind  of  the 
Indian  has  been  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  its  guilt, 
and  many  a  heart,  before  hardened  in  sin,  is  now  softened 
by  repentance  and  contrition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843,  his  Excellency 
Governor  Light,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Guiana,  the  Vener- 
able the  Archdeacon,  the  Government  Secretary,  and 
other  influential  gentlemen  visited  the  settlement  of 
**  Bartica,"  and  expressed  themselves  favourably  of  the 
progress  of  the  mission.  The  chapel  was  consecrated  by 
the  bishop,  and  a  confirmation  of  many  of  the  Indians 
took  place.  From  that  period  up  to  the  present  time* 
the  godd  work  has  steadily  progressed  under  the  same 
Christian  Missionary,  and  strangers  on  visiting  the  colony 
are  directed  with  pride  to  proceed  to  the  Essequebo 
and  mark  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching  upon  the 
hearts   and  behaviour  of  the  Indian*     Not  gifted  with 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  fate  of  this  mission  has  been  less  pro- 
mising— there  are  but*  few  Indians  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Ber. 
J,  H.  Bemau  has  returned  to  Europe. 
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high  intelligence,  not  endowed  with  lofty  aspirations,  the 
simple  native  of  the  country  is  possessed  of  warm  and 
affectionate  feelings  when  well  treated,  but  is  vindic* 
tive  and  dangerous  when  deceived  or  injured.  Disin- 
clined to  toil,  and  inapt  to  trade,  the  Indian  requires  some 
stimulus  to  civilisation ;  surely  no  better  or  more  certain 
method  could  have  been  adopted  than  to  Christianise  him  I 
and  the  principles  of  true  religion  being  instilled  into  his 
heart,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good,  both  to  himself, 
his  family,  and  descendants.  A  firm  hold  seems  now  to 
have  been  taken  of  his  sentiment,  a  sure  footing  estab- 
lished in  his  neighbourhood,  and  unless  the  neglect  or 
apathy  of  Government,  or  the  evil  examples  of  the 
wicked  frustrate  the  good  work  which  has  been  begun,  we 
may  hope  that  at  some  future  period  Bartica  will  become 
the  city  of  the  regenerated  Indian,  and  the  symbol  of  the 
Cross  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tall  forest,  the 
rocky  mountain,  and  the  flowing  rivers.  At  the  time 
when  the  colony  of  Dutch  Guiana  was  surrendered  to  the 
British,  the  progress  of  religion  had  been  trifling.  A 
church  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch  was  indeed  built  on  Fort 
Island,  the  ancient  capital  of  Essequebo,  and  another 
place  of  worship  according  to  the  Lutheran  creed  was  es- 
tablished in  Berbice,  but  in  Demerara,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  neither  church 
nor  chapel,  and  although  it  is  possible  for  religion  to  be 
practised  without  the  assembling  together  of  individuals 
within  sacred  walls,  yet  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to 
have  recognised  the  belief  of  the  community  in  the 
Scriptures  by  judging  of  the  general  conduct  and  tone  of 
morality.  There  were  many  good  qualities  exhibited  in 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  colonists;  there  were  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  generosity  which  marked  their  career,  but 
unfortunately  few  possessed  anything  like  a  lively  sense  of 
the  revealed  word  of  God.  The  few  attempts  made,  as 
above  narrated,  by  the  missionaries  to  improve  the  moral 
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condition  of  the  slave  had  been  met  by  coldness  and  oppo« 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  and  had  ended  in 
little  more  than  proclaiming  to  them  that  a  God  existed, 
of  whom  perhaps  they  were  before  ignorant,  or  in  doubt. 
The  harsh  severity  of  human  laws,  although  con8ideral)ly 
modified  of  late  years,  still  pressed  with  intolerable  weight 
upon  the  unhappy  negro,  and,  deprived  of  consolation,  he 
lived  without  a  hope  beyond  the  grave,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  indifference  to  his  fate  in  another  world,  when 
after  years  of  toil  he  should  be  called  away  from  this. 

It  is  from  no  wish  to  claim  for  the  British  any  particu- 
lar merit  or  sanctity  that  I  present  the  reverse  of  this 
picture  in  the  success  that  attended  subsequent  efforts ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  soon  after  the  English  took  posses- 
sion of  the  colony,  the  progress  made  in  morality  and  re- 
ligion was  rapid  and  striking. 

We  have  seen  how  English  missionaries  eagerly  under- 
took the  task  of  instructing  the  negro,  and  have  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  errors,  of  their 
system.  From  the  time  of  their  first  landing  they  have 
never  deserted  these  shores.  Intimidated  by  threats, 
threatened  virith  expulsion,  unsupported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, separated  from  society,  a  regular  succession  of  them 
has  continually  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  supposed  inte- 
rests of  the  negro,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  against 
the  influence  of  authority.  The  English  inhabitants  up 
to  the  year  1810  appear  to  have  had  no  regular  place  of 
worship,  a  service  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  read  by  the  Colonial  Chaplain  at  the 
Court  House,  and  was  scantily  attended  by  a  few  white 
inhabitants ;  but  the  necessity  for  a  Church  being  more 
and  more  experienced^  endeavours  were  made  to  erect 
one,  and  in  the  year  above  named  a  neat  wooden  building, 
"  St.  George's,"  was  opened  for  public  worship  in  Stabroek, 
and  was  the  first  episcopal  church  established  in  the  colony. 
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By  degrees  educated  clergymen  arrived  from  England, 
and  several  other  churches  were  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony,  both  at  public  and  private  expense. 
Their  congregations  were  composed  of  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
bouring white  families  and  the  labourers  on  the  estates, 
but  there  was  a  marked  contrast  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  negroes  received  their  spiritual  aid  and  advice  to  that 
of  the  missionaries.  They  attributed  to  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  feelings  of  pride  and  superciliousness  towards 
themselves,  and  regarded  them  as  rather  mixed  up  with 
the  interests  of  their  masters  than  with  theirs.  They 
could  not  approach  them  with  the  same  feelings  of  friend- 
liness and  familiarity  with  which  they  greeted  the  mis- 
sionary minister,  and  could  scarcely  regard  them  with 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
They  complained  of  the  language  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
former  being  too  refined  and  difficult  for  their  under- 
standings. The  precepts  of  religion  advanced  were 
rather  general  than  special ;  they  could  find  little  in  such 
doctrines  to  apply  to  their  own  particular  state ;  and 
expecting  to  discover  in  the  matter  of  discourse  some 
reference  to  their  temporal  and  servile  condition,  they 
went  away  disappointed  from  the  church.  It  is  true 
they  were  taught  their  duties  to  God,  to  their  superiors, 
and  their  masters  and  neighbours;  but  there  were  no 
flattering  expressions  of  equality,  no  leading  principles  of 
liberty  submitted  for  their  approval.  Their  hearts  were 
endeavoured  to  be  reached  by  the  formal  recital  of  God's 
goodness  and  grace;  but  they  felt  no  enthusiasm  in 
listening  to  the  word  of  the  Bible  so  long  as  it  did  not 
expatiate  upon,  or  allude  to,  their  unhappy  state  of 
bondage.  They  heard  with  surprise  their  more  prominent 
sins  and  offences  pointed  out  and  condemned,  but  were 
rather  offended  than  self-convicted  and  humiliated.  No 
vehement  declaration  about  injustice  and  oppression  in* 
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flamed  tbeir  minds  or  excited  their  thoughts.  Their  at- 
tention was  not  fixed,  nor  their  imagination  fired  by  the 
studied  language  of  the  episcopalian  preacher,  and  they 
turned  away  discontented  with  the  view  of  religion  pre^ 
sented  to  them  in  such  an  uninviting  garb.  If  allu^on 
was,  indeed,  occasionally  made  to  their  temporal  position, 
it  was  only  to  remind  them  of  the  obedience  and  sub- 
mission which  the  Bible  exacted  to  rulers  and  those  in 
authority.  Whilst  encouragement  was  held  out  to  them 
to  seek  rather  ''  those  things  which  are  above,^'  they  still 
naturally  enough  clung  to  some  bright  hope  in  this,  and 
expected  to  hear  it  announced  or  insisted  on  by  their 
teachers.  They  saw  the  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  associating  and  mixing  in  the  society  of  their 
maateis  and  owners ;  and  how  could  they  look  from  such 
parties  for  the  impartial  and  disinterested  denunciations 
of  the  "living  truth?"  They,  could  not  cordially  seek 
the  acquaintanceship,  much  less  friendship,  of  an  indi- 
vidual wbom  they  saw  on  familiar  and  friendly  terms  with 
those  opposed  to  them  in  interest,  character,  and  prin- 
ciple. It  may  be  that  the  clergymen  did  not  trouble 
themselvea  much  to  cultivate  or  seek  their  good-will ;  it 
may  be  that  they  considered  it  imprudent  if  not  dan- 
gerous to  treat  of  such  subjects  as.  were  likely  to  excite 
the  negro,  and  carefully  avoided  any  occasion  to  question 
the  right  or  justice  of  the  system  of  slavery;  but  con- 
tenting themselves  widi  the  expounding  of  sin  and  its 
consequences^  left  the  work  of  temporal  regeneration  to 
other  and  more  .appropriate  hands.  Most  of  the  gentle* 
men  whO'  filled  such  situations  were,  however,  well 
educated  and  pious  (with  the  exceptions  we  have  nothing 
to  do);  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  failed  (perhaps  still  fail)  to  attract  the  ready  sym- 
pathy of  the  negro  audience ;  and,,  however  just  their 
Qfttniona  and   conduct,  rarely  met  with    that    popular 
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applause  which,  in  spite  of  its  fickle  hollowness,  is  stilt  so 
flattering  to  the  human  mind. 

The  spread  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  gradual 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  clergymen  and  churches, 
rendered  it  imperative  that  some  division  should  be  made 
of  their  labours  and  districts.  In  the  year  1826  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Court  of 
Policy  '*  to  divide  the  united  colony  of  Demerara  and 
Essequelx)  into  ten.  separate  and  distinct  parishes ;"  the 
names  and  extent  of  these  were  accordingly  defined. 
Berbice  was  subsequently  divided  into  parishes^  and  an 
episcopalian  church  was  erected  in  New  Amsterdam 
shortly  after.  In  the  next  year,  1827,  an  amended  act 
was  passed  by  the  same  authority,  *'  to  establish  and 
regulate  vestries  throughout  the  colonies  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo."  The  vestrymen  were  enjoined  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  in  regulating  the 
local  matters  of  their  district  and  church,  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  Court  of  Policy  in  cases  of  doubt  and 
difficulty;  a  penalty  was  exacted  in  case  individuals 
should  refuse  to  act  as  vestrymen  when  nominated  by  the 
Governor  and  Court  of  Policy.  A  similar  ordinance  was 
subsequently  passed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Smyth  and 
the  Court  of  Policy  in  December,  1836,  in  the  district  of 
Berbice. 

In  1831  an  ordinance  was  passed  ^'for  regulating  and 
preserving  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials;*' 
but  in  1838  an  Order  in  Council  appeared,  providing  for 
the  regulation  and  registry  of  marriages,  adapted  to  the 
*^  altered  state  and  condition  of  society  in  the  colonies  ;** 
while  in  1843  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Governor  Light 
and  the  Court  of  Policy  **.to  establish  a  registry  of 
baptisms  and  burials  in  British  Guiana." 

Since  the  year  1826  the  colonies  of  Demerara,  Esse- 
quebo,  and  Berbice,  and  their  dependencies^  were  con* 
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sidered  ^^  to  be  respectively  parts  and  parcels  of  the  see 
of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands ;" 
and  in  the  second  year  of  her  present  Majesty's  reign 
^  one  archdeaconry  was  constituted  in  and  over  the  colony 
of  British  Guiana,  subordinate  and  subject  to  the  bishop's 
see  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands."  The  Rev. 
P.  Austin  was  appointed  archdeacon,  the  Bishop  of  Bar- 
badoes making  an  occasional  visit  to  the  several  districts. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  increased  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
colonies  generally^  it  appeared  proper  to  the  British 
GovertHuent  to  appoint  several  colonial  bishops.  On  the 
1st  August,  1842,  British  Guiana  was  separated  from  the 
diocese  of  Barbadoes  and  erected  into  a  distinct  bishopric. 
By  letters  patent  of  the  Queen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin, 
archdeacon,  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  in  these  realms,  ^^  subject  and  subordinate 
only  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the 
moat  reverend  the  archbishop  of  the  same."  Arch- 
deacons were  subsequently  appointed  to  the  several 
counties  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice.  It  is 
only  just  that  praise  should  be  accorded  to  the  gentle- 
men nominated  to  such  important  offices.  The  bishop 
has  had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  new  office, 
and  to  inspire  confidence  and  affection  on  the  part  of  his 
brother  clergymen,  above  whom  he  had  been  thus  un- 
expectedly elevated.  Junior  to  many  of  them,  his  bland 
and  conciliatory  manner,  his  earnestness  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  have  rendered  him 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  classes. 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Lugar,*  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo,  likewise  fully  deserves  all  the  friendship 
and  respect  entertained  towards  him,  not  only  by  his 
parishioners,  but  by  all  persons  who  have  had  the  oppor- 

*  Since  dead. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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tunity  of  witnessini^  his  industry  and  attention  to  his 
numerous  and  important  duties.  The  same  good-will  and 
affection  is  also  shown  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Berbice,  and 
to  the  clergy  generally  for  their  Christian  deportment 
and  'piety.  Besides  the  bishop  and  two  archdeacons, 
there  are  three  rural  deans,  one  for  each  of  the  counties 
of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice. 

The  following  is  the  present  distribution  of  parishes  in 
British  Guiana  : 

Episcopalian  Church  Establishments. 

St.  George's  parish  embraces  Geoi^etown  and  the 
estates  along  the  Cummingsburg  canal.  It  contains 
about  twelve  churches,  chapels,  and  other  places  of  divine 
worship. 

St.  PauFs  parish  extends  from  plantation  Cumming's 
Lodge  to  plantation  Nooten  Zuil,  and  possesses  one  church 
and  two  chapels. 

St.  Matthew's  parish  is  from  Georgetown  up  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Demerara  as  far  as  the  settlements 
extend.    It  contains  but  one  church. 

St.  Swithin's  parish  reaches  from  plantation  La  Grange, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Demerara,  to  plantation 
Jalousie  on  the  west  coast.  It  comprises  one  church  and 
a  chapel. 

St.  Peter's  parish  comprises  the  island  of  Leguan  and 
Hog  island,  where  there  are  churches  and  chapels. 

St.  John's  parish  is  in  Essequebo,  and  extends  from 
Schoomhoven  creek  to  Capouie  creek,  including  the 
settlements  on  the  intervening  creeks  and  Tiger  island* 

Trinity  parish,  likewise  in  Essequebo,  includes  the  dis- 
tricts between  Capouie  creek  and  Pomeroon  river,  and  as 
far  as  the  British  settlements  extend.  It  includes  chapel- 
ries  on  Waakenaam  island. 

All  Saints'  parish  is  in  Berbice,  and  comprises  the  town 
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of  New  Amsterdam,  plantiitions  Overwinning,  Providence, 
and  the  settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  Canje  creek. 

St.  Michael's  parish,  also  in  Berbice,  extends  from  the 
Abary  creek  to  plantation  Baltbyocki 

St.  Patrick's  parish  includes  the  settlements  on  the 
right  bank  of  Canje  creek  and  on  both  sides  of  the  East 
Coast  canal. 

Churches. — The  present  handsome  cathedral  of  the 
city  of  Georgetown  was  commenced  in  1839,  and  the  site 
chosen  was  that  occupied  by  the  old  church  St.  George, 
erected  since  1810,  which  was  pulled  down,  and  altered 
and  improved  to  form  the'  present  building.  It  was 
finished  and  opened  for  service  in  August,  1842.  It  cost 
about  12,000^.,  towards  which  sum  the  colony  granted 
about  70002.  At  its  eastern  end  it  is  ornamented  with 
two  large  painted  windows :  one,  the  largest,  was  the  gift 
of  Governor  Light ;  the  other,  circular  in  shape,  was  a 
present  from  the  bishop.  This  church  has  a  fine  organ 
and  an  accomplished  organist. 

Christ  church  is  another  episcopal  establishment.  It 
was  erected  at  private  expense,  in  1837,  by  a  few  gentle- 
men of  the  colony,  and  cost  about  6000/.  Its  present 
minister,  the  Rev.  W.  Fox,  has  a  large  and  respectable 
congregation,  and  is  deservedly  respected  for  his  zeal  and 
Christian  deportment. 

Sti  Philip's  church,  also  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  made  of  iron,  and 
was  imported  from  England,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Webber,  a  gentleman 
of  attainments  and  piety. 

The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  is,  inDemerara,  19,353;  in  Essequebo,  13,154; 
in  Berbice,  7280.    Total,  39,787. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country  ;  it  comprises  nine  parishes : — 
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St.  Andrew's  parish  has  the  same  boundaries  as  those 
of  St.  George;  with  a  commodious  church  in  Georgetown, 
and  an  excellent  school.  Its  venerable  minister,  the  Bev« 
J.  Struther,  D.D.,  is  much  esteemed  by  his  large  and 
respectable  congregation. 

St  Mary's  parish  extends  from  Abary  creek  to  planta- 
tion Lowlands,  including  Mahaicony  and  M ahaica  creeks 
with  the  settlements  on  their  banks. 

St.  Mark's  parish  is  from  plantation  Mindenburg  and 
Canal  No.  1,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Deme- 
rara. 

St.  Luke's  parish  comprises  the  estates  and  villages 
from  plantation  Blankenburgh  to  the  river  Essequebo. 

St.  James's  parish  is  in  Essequebo,  and  embraces 
Waakenaam  and  Troolie  islands. 

I'he  remaining  parishes  are  situate  in  Berbice;  St.  Cle- 
ment's parish  includes  all  the  settlements  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Berbice  from  plantation  Everton  to  plantation 
Onderneemingy  both  inclusive. 

St.  Catherine's  parish  consists  of  the  settlements  on 
the  west  bank  of  Berbice  river  from  plantation  Zorg-en- 
hoop  to  plantation  Herstelling. 

St.  Saviour's  parish  embraces  all  the  settlements  on  the 
Corentyn  coast  and  river. 

All  Saints'  parish  comprises  the  town  of  New  Amster- 
dam and  its  suburbs. 

AH  these  parishes  have  good  churches,  schools,  and 
respectable  ministers.  The  members  of  the  Scotch  Church 
amount  in  Demerara  to  5436 ;  in  Essequebo,  3287;  in 
Berbice,  2941 ;  total,  11,664. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  at  present  but  few 
members;  from  being  the  oldest  and  most  important 
clerical  establishment  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  section 
of  the  community,  but,  nevertheless,  has  an  intelligent  and 
well-educated  minister,  the  Rev.  G.  Drost,  who  officiates 
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alternate  Sundays  in  Georgetown  at  the  Scotch  church, 
and  in  Fort  island  at  the  church  erected  there. 

Before  the  year  1770,  divine  service  was  performed  in 
what  was  then  termed  the  '*  Church  Buildinprs,"  but  on 
the  24th  June  of  this  year  the  last  sermon  was  preached 
there  by  parson  Lin^^ns,  who  took  for  his  text  Isaiah,  ii. 
chap.y  3rd  verse. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  following  the  newly-built  church 
was  solemnly  consecrated,  and  the  preacher  chose  for  his 
text  Ezra,  vi.  chap.,  14  to  17  verses.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion a  great  many  persons  belonging  to  the  congregation 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.* 

From  the  year  1766  to  1793  parties  about  to  contract 
marriage  were  always  undertrotoed  (betrothed)  by  the 
clergy,  except  in  cases  of  sickness ;  an  announcement  to 
that  effect  was  made  in  the  church  for  three  successive 
Sundays,  in  conformity  with  the  code  of  marriage  regula- 
tions of  1656.  From  1793  to  1796  there  were  no  regular 
clergymen  in  the  colony,  and  certain  fees  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  guilders  were  exacted  for  the  ceremony 
of  undertrowing.  When  the  clergy  were  again  estab- 
lished, they  petitioned  in  1819  against  this  ceremony 
being  transferred  to  the  civil  or  lay  jwwer,  and  protested 
against  the  regulations  then  in  force  on  this  subject. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  com- 
prises a  large  church,  with  a  dwelling-house  attached  for 
its  priests,  and  a  well-conducted  convent,  both  in  George- 
town, besides  several  chapels  and  missions  throughout  the 
colony,  viz.,  on  the  east  coast,  Waakeoaam,  Arabian 
coast,  west  bank  of  Demerara  river,  Berbice,  Morocco 
creek,  and  other  places.  The  head  of  the  Church  here  is 
the  Right  Reverend  J.  T.  Hynes,  D.D.,  bishop  and 
vicar  apostolic,  who  is  assisted  by  the  Reverend  F. 
Hayden — all  of  whom  are  respected  for  their  piety  and 

*  Extract— Notnlse  of  the  consistory  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
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zeal.  The  Ursuline  convent  in  Georgetown  is  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Mrs.  O'Brien,  superioress, 
and  comprises  a  religious  community  of  ten  ladies,  who 
have  established  a  school  for  female  children,  which  is 
much  appreciated  by  the  community.  The  number  o 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  colony  is  about  10,000,  and  the 
continued  influx  of  Portuguese  immigrants  is  calculated 
greatly  to  augment  it. 

There  are  several  Independent  congregational  Dis- 
senters in  the  colony,  who  have  commodious  chapels, 
large  congregations,  and  respectable  schools  and  teachers. 
New  Providence  chapel  is  in  Georgetown,  under  the 
charge  of  a  pious  and  accomplished  minister.  The  city 
Independent  chapel  has  also  a  congregation,  and  a  useful 
minister.  Salem  chapel  is  at  the  Lodge^  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  has  a  good  congregation,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  clergyman  of  African  descent,  who  is 
well  educated^  and  much  esteemed  by  the  members  of  his 
church.  The  numbers  belonging  to  this  class  of  Chris- 
tians are  about  14,000. 

The  Wesleyans  first  established  themselves  in  this 
colony  about  the  year  1809,  under  the  leadership  of 
William  Claxton,  who  came  from  one  of  the  Leeward 
islands.  They  soon  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to 
write  to  the  committee  of  Wesley  an  Missions  for  a 
minister,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talboy  was  in  consequence 
sent  out  to  this  country,  and  arrived  here  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1814.  They  subsequently  built  a  chapel  in 
Georgetown,  and  have  continued  to  increase  their  num- 
bers, at  all  times  meriting  the  esteem  and  good-will  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  possess  now  about  twelve  chapels, 
both  in  town  and  country,  and  reckon  seven  ministers  of 
unimpeachable  character  and  respectability.  Their  num* 
bers  throughout  the  whole  colony  may  be  estimated  at 
about  9000  persons.      It  would  appear  that  in  1794  the 
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Wesleyans  of  Europe  wrote  to  the  States-General  request- 
ing permission  to  send  missionaries  to  Guiana;  this 
request  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Policy,  but  was 
objected  to  and  refused  by  that  body. 

The  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  London 
missionaries  are  numerous  and  respectable.  In  George- 
town, Smith  chapel  has  been  built  by  the  efforts  of  the 
energetic  minister,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  WaJlbridge,  and  his  con 
gregation,  as  well  as  a  large  school-house  adjoining.  The 
chapels  in  Berbice  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Deme- 
rara,  on  Leguan,  Canal  No.  1,  and  other  places,  are  equally 
well  supported  and  attended  as  Smith's  chapel,  and  the 
hibours  of  the  several  excellent  ministers  duly  appreciated 
by  all  ranks ;  to  each  of  the  chapels,  schools  and  teachers 
are  attached.  The  numbers  attached  to  these  churches 
are  15,600. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

Pabt  I.— cmnsAL  bsm abxs— plahts  tuldimo  bdiblb  PBODUcra— tub  sugar  cAjn 

— 11»  TABBTIBS  AND  PBODUCTS— RUM— THK  PLANTAIN  TRBB^-COTTON— COFFKB— 
KAIZB,  OB  ZVDIAH  OOBN--CASBAyA— 'RICE— flPIOBS—PBPPBBS— COCOA— OUINBA  CORN 
— TOBACCO— PLANTS  TIKLDINO  STARCH— PLANTS  TIELDTNO  DTB8,  OILS,  GUMI,   AND 


PlST  IL— ALPHABBTZCAL  LIST  OF  80MB  OF  TUB  MOST  COMMON  TBBBS  AND  PLANTS  OF 
BBinSH  OUIANA. 

Part  III. — ^ALPnABExicAL  list  of  hardwood  and  othbb  usbful  timbbr  trbes 
nn>ioBBOU8  to  British  guiana. 

Part  IV.— thb  plants  ov  British  guiana,  arranobd  acoordino  to  thb  glasbi- 
ficatior  of  professor  LINDLBT.      \ 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  vegetable 
Idngdom,  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  of  the 
colony,  I  feel  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  convey  anything 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  innumerable  objects  pre- 
sented in  this  vast  field  of  inquiry.  The  forests  aboimd 
in  valuable  timber  trees,  whose  woods  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  ship-building,  cabinet  and  house 
work.  I  have  made  an  alphabetical  list  of  some  of 
the  principal  timber  trees,  a  reference  to  which  vnll 
furnish  the  reader  with  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the 
woods  of  the  colony.  Besides  these,  a  large  number 
of  medicixial  plants  abound ;  the  properties  of  some. 
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such  as  the  sarsaparilla,  copaiba,  laurel  oil,  ipeca- 
cuanha, simaruba,  quassia,  are  well  known ;  but  there 
are  many  others  whose  qualities  are  but  imperfectly 
imderstood  even  to  the  native  Indian,  who  has  learned 
from  experience  that  certain  plants  have  been  used  by 
his  forefathers  for  particular  ailments,  and  who  culls 
from  the  luxuriant  forests,  or  the  fertile  banks  of 
streams,  the  plant  best  suited  for  the  disorder  under 
which  he  may  happen  to  be  labouring.  Nor  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  medicinal  herbs  confined  alone  to  the 
Indian:  the  negroes  are  commonly  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  leaves,  bark,  and  roots  of  numerous  common 
plants  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  some  morbid  symptom.  According  to  their 
belief — ^and  indeed  my  own  accords  with  theirs — ^there 
is  scarcely  a  plant  found  without  possessing  some  re- 
markable quality,  useful  either  as  medicine  or  food,  or 
capable  of  yielding  some  valuable  product.  Thus  the 
angostura,  mangrove,  cashew,  hog-plum,  papaw,  yaruri, 
quama,  pacurie,  waracourie,  fitweed,  mocco-mocco, 
eye-plant,  mudar,  cephalic  vine,  guaco,  vervain,  goat- 
leaf,  duckweed,  prickly  pear,  boeirari,  physic  nuts, 
lana,  dali,  and  a  host  of  other  plants,  are  in  common 
use  among  the  natives  of  the  country. 

Plants  yielding  Edible  Products. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  numerous 
trees  and  plants  which  contribute  to  the  necessaries  or 
luxuries  of  the  table  in  this  country ;  a  few,  however, 
may  be  noticed. 

The  yams  are  sufficiently  known  without  further 
description,  and  are  of  inestimable  value,  although  not 
cultivated  to  the  extent  desired. 

There  are  several  varieties,  such  as  the  buck  yam, 
the  common  yam,  the  Guinea  yam,  the  Barbadoes 
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yam,  and  other  species,  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
grow  wild  in  the  fertile  soil. 

The  sweet  potatoes  (Convolvulus  batatas)  are  of 
native  growth,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
numerous  species  of  eddoes  (Galadium),  and  Indian 
kale,  or  spinaches,  ground  nuts  (Arachis  hypogea), 
and  other  similar  vegetables. 

The  ochro  (Hibiscus  esculentus)  is  a  favourite  plant, 
commonly  cultivated  by  the  negroes  and  others  for  its 
useful  properties.  THe  yoimg  capsules  make  a  deli- 
cious and  nutritious  soup;  the  leaves  are  found 
deansing  and  detergent  for  the  hair,  and  are  believed 
to  add  to  its  growth  and  beauty. 

The  sorrel  plant  (Hibiscus  sabdariflfa)  is  a  pretty  and 
useful  shrub,  the  capsules  of  which  are  used  in  makiag 
a  fitvourite  Creole  beverage  called  "  sorrel  drink,"  by 
fermenting  a  sweetened  infusion. 

Besides  the  above,  the  bread-fruit  tree  (Artocarpus 
indsa),  the  bread-nut  tree  (Artocarpus  nucifera),  Brazil 
nut  tree  (Bertholletia  excelsa),  the  avocardo,  or  vege- 
table pear  (Persea  gratissima),  and  many  others,  de- 
serve notice. 

The  Sugar  CA.y^.—{S<iccharum  Officmarum.) 

Sugar,  the  well-known  product  of  the  sugar  cane 
(Saccharum  officinarum),  is  the  staple  article  of  export 
of  this  colony,  and  has  be^i  so  for  many  years.  It  is 
the  oldest  and  the  most  enduring  of  those  various 
valuable  plants  which  have  been  introduced  into  British 
Guiana  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Since  its  first 
manufacture  and  exportation,  it  has  never — like  other 
valuable  plants,  such  as  cotton  and  coffee — ceased  to 
be  sedulously  and  diligently  cultivated.  It  has  given 
rise  to  the  present  importance  of  this  "  magnificent 
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proTinoe."  It  has  realised  lai^  fortunes  for  clever 
speculators  and  capitalists,  but  it  has  also  been  the 
cause  of  ruin  to  hundreds  who  have  unsuccessfully 
ventured  in  the  lottery  of  the  sugar  market.  The  vi- 
cissitudes in  the  quality  and  quantity  produced,  in  the 
prices  realised,  and  in  the  difficulties  attending  its  cul- 
tivation,  and  the  duties  levied  by  the  British  Govern- 
mait  on  its  admission  into  Great  Britain,  are  all  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  social  and  political  history 
of  the  colony,  and  have  been  already  alluded  to.  The 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  'began  in  this  colony 
about  the  year  1600,  or  shortly  after  the  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  the  Americas.  Its  early  history  de- 
serves, perhaps,  a  little  notice  in  this  place. 

The  synonyms  of  the  word  sugar  in  other  languages 
are  as  follows : 

English.  Latin.  Spanish.       Portaguese.  AraUc 

Sugar.       Saccharum.       A9ucar.       Assucar.       Zucra.    Soukar. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  sweet  cane  is  mentioned  as 
an  article  of  merchandise.* 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  its  uses,  and 
being  a  native  of  the  East,  it  was  in  all  probability 
cultivated  by  many  of  the  nations. 

Sugar  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Dioscorides  which  seems  to 
imply  that  the  art  of  granulating  the  juice  by  evapo- 
ration was  practised  in  his  time;  for  he  describes 
sugar  as  having  the  appearance  of  salt,  and  of  bdng 
brittle  to  the  teeth : 

^  Salis  modo  ooactum  est;  dentibus  ut  sal  fragile.'' 

Lucan  also,  enumerating  the  Eastern  auxiliaries  of 
Fompey,  describes  a  people  who  used  the  cane  juice  as 
a  common  drink : 

**  Qttique  bibunt  tenerA  doloes  anmdine  suocos." 


*  Isaiah  xliii.  24.    Jcnmiah  ri.  20. 
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From  the  oountries  of  the  East,  the  cultivatioii  of 
the  sugar  cane  spread  towards  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  its  use  he^une  generally  known  about  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.*  In  the  history  of  that  period  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  both  of  sugar  and  the  sugar 
cane. 

A  monkish  writerf  observed  that  the  Christian  sol- 
diers in  the  Holy  Land  frequently  derived  refreshment 
and  support  under  scarcity  of  provisions  by  sucking 
the  sweet  canes.  The  same  author,  in  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  Baldwin,  relates  that  the  Crusaders  took 
eleven  camels  ladai  with  sugar,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  made  in  considerable  quantities. 
.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  arguments  as 
to  whether  the  sugar  cane  was  found  by  the  Spaniards 
on  their  discovery  of  the  New  World,  or  whether  it 
was  carried  thither  along  with  a  great  variety  of 
plants  by  Columbus  or  some  of  his  followers. 

From  the  fact  of  a  species  of  sugar  cane  having  been 
found  in  several  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  sub- 
sequent discoverers,  who  have  especially  alluded  to 
this  circumstance,  it  appears  probable  that  one  or 
more  species  of  the  sugar  cane  was  f oimd  also  in  dif- 
ferait  parts  of  the  western  continent.  Whether  or  no 
that  the  Spaniards  did  or  did  not  introduce  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar  cane  in  the  Western  World,  it  is 
quite  clear,  however,  that  they  first  applied  themselves 
in  those  countries  to  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  by 
means  of  **  ingenios,"  or  sugar  mills,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Oviedo,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  in  the  year  1536. 

The  soil  being  found  so  favourable  to  its  cultivation, 
and  the  earliest  speculations  so  successful,  the  example 
thus  early  set  by  the  Spaniards  was  speedily  followed 

*  B.  Edwards,  toL  it.  p.  233.  t  Albertus  Aquensis. 
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by  future  adventurers  who  settled  in  the  Antilles, 
until  sugar  became  the  chief  staple  commodity  and 
article  of  export  from  nearly  all  the  colonies  in  those 
latitudes. 

There  are  at  present  three  varieties  of  the  sugar  cane 
in  general  use  in  this  colony. 

The  Creole  cime  (Saccharum  commune),  the  cano 
oreoHa  of  Cuba,  was  probably  the  earliest  known  here, 
and  was  derived  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  Bourbon  cane  (Saccharum  Bourboni)  pro- 
bably succeeded  the  other,  and  was  brought  from  the 
island  of  that  name,  being  introduced  there  from  Java, 
where  it  appears  to  be  indigenous. 

The  Otaheite  cane  (Saccharum  officinarum)  was  dis- 
covered by  Bougainville,  Cook,  Bligh,  and  other  tra- 
vellers, in  the  Society  Islands,  and  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  Bougainville  first 
carried  it  to  the  Isle  of  France  (Bourbon),  where  it 
passed  to  Cayenne  and  Martinique  in  1792.  The 
Otaheite  cane  was  already  cultivated  in  1795  in 
Trinidad,  and  was  sent  from  thence  to  the  plantations 
on  the  main  land.*  This  description  of  cane  is  most 
generally  cultivated  in  this  colony. 

Other  varieties  of  cane  are  also  in  cultivation  in  the 
West  Indies :  namely,  the  white  cane ;  the  violet,  or 
purple  cane;  the  black  cane;  the  Brazil  cane;  the 
striped  Bourbon ;  the  Mont  Blanc  cane ;  the  ribbon, 
or  gingham  cane,  &c.t 

The  sugar  obtained  from  the  varieties  of  cane  differs 
in  quality,  appearance,  and  value,  according  to  the 
process  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Sugar  is  manufactured  in  such  different  ways,  and 
upon  such  different  systems,  on  the  various  planta- 

*  Sdiomburgk's  Histoiy  of  Barbadoet.  f  Ibid. 
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tions,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
detailed  accomit  of  them;  nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
general  principle  upon  which  sugar  is  extracted  from 
the  plants  yielding  it  is  so  commonly  understood  as 
to  raider  a  particular  description  undesirable  in  this 
place. 

The  system  generally  practised  is  simple  enough : 
the  juice,  or  liquor,  of  the  cane  is  first  pressed  out  by 
machinery,  the  fluid  is  conducted  into  cisterns,  or  boxes, 
where  an  alkali,  such  as  lime,  is  added  to  neutralise 
acidity,  and  otherwise  defecate  it.  In  some  instances 
it  is  further  defecated,  or  clarified,  by  passing  it 
through  filters,  or  large  iron  vessels  called  clarifiers, 
where  it  is  treated  either  by  steam  or  the  open  fire 
before  it  is  passed  into  successive  cast-iron  pans,  called 
"  coppers,"  where  it  is  thoroughly  boiled,  skimmed, 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  when 
it  is  transferred  into  the  "  coolers,"  laxge,  shallow, 
wooden  vessels  like  enormous  trays,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  crystallise. 

Some  practical  knowledge  is  required  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  process,  especially  at  the  stage  known 
as  the  "  striking  point,"  when  it  is  of  importance  to 
judge  accurately  of  the  fitness  of  the  boiled  syrup  to 
crystallise.  By  this  process  the  common  well-known 
Muscovado  sugar  is  prepared,  but  on  many  estates 
beautiful  sugftrs  are  manufactured  by  the  "  vacuum 
pan,"  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  partial  use 
here. 

There  are  various  ways  of  preparing  the  syrup  before 
it  is  transferred  to  the  pans.  Sometimes  the  syrup, 
having  attained  a  density  of  25  deg.  of  Beaiime,  is 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  and  crystallised  in 
the  vacuum  pan.  Excellent  sugar  is  also  manufac- 
tured on  some  estates  by  "  Hardman  and  Finzell's 
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patent  centrifugal  inacliinei"-7-a  very  simple  and  admi- 
rable process,  by  which  thick  syrup  introduced  into  the 
rerolving  pans  is  rapidly  evaporated  to  a  dry,  crystal- 
lised sugar  of  fine  quality. 

Good  sugar  is  likewise  made  by  the  use  of  Gradsden 
and  Eyans's  eraporating  pan,  the  cone  de  Limbec,  &c. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  sugar  by  the  use  of  the  sugar  of  lead  in 
defecating  the  liquor  previous  to  boiling.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  agent  has  the  property  of  throw- 
ing down  a  lai^r  quantity  of  impurities  in  the  ex- 
pressed juice  than  any  other  at  present  in  use.  The 
objection  to  its  general  adoption  is  the  difficulty  of 
separating  it  from  the  clarified  liquor.  This  desidera- 
tum is  stated  to  be  fully  accomplished  by  those  who 
consider  that  they  have  discovered  the  necessary  means 
to  effect  its  thorough  removal  from  the  purified  cane 
juice ;  while  the  opponents  to  its  use  are  as  positive  in 
their  belief  that  this  deleterious  agent  is  never  com- 
pletely removed  by  any  known  process,  and  affirm  that 
traces  of  it  may  constantly  be  found  in  the  sugar 
manufactured  by  such  a  process.  However  safe  and 
practicable  in  a  laboratory,  under  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
chemist,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  administration  of 
such  a  dangerous  reagent  could  ever  safely  be  entrusted 
to  the  management  of  ignorant  negro  sugar  boilers. 

The  sugar  cane  contains  in  100  parts : 

Water,  or  juice        72  parU 

Soluble  matter         18    „ 

Woody  fibre 10    „ 

100 

The  amount  of  crystalUsable  sugar  is  18  per  cent., 
but  the  actual  quantity  obtained  falls  far  short  of  this. 

An  acre  of  land  has  produced  from  6000  to  8000  lbs. 
of  sugar.    The  quantity  of  juice  and  soluble  matter 
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extracted  by  the  best  machinery  is  from  60  to  60  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  this  juice 
varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  season, 
the  age,  and  general  condition  of  the  plants,  and  the 
process  used  in  the  manufacture.  One  ton  of  sugar  is 
sometimes  obtained  from  1800  gallons  of  juice;  the 
average  quantity  used  may  be  estimated  at  2400 
gallons  to  yield  the  same  quantity ;  while  as  much  as 
3600  gallons  are  sometimes  required  to  give  a  similar 
amount.  In  the  East  Indies  and  Cuba  2800  lbs.  of 
sugar  is  obtained  on  an  average  from  as  many  gallons 
of  liquor  by  Ddrosne's  apparatus.  This  would  give  1  lb. 
of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  juice ;  in  this  colony  the 
amount  varies  from  ^Ib.  to  l^lb.  per  gallon. 

The  cost  of  preparing  a  ton  of  ordinary  Muscovado 
sugar  may  be  estimated  at  from  10^.  to  12/.  Its  value, 
after  deducting  duties,  freight,  &c.,  at  16s.  per  cwt.,  is 
about  16/.,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  4/.  or  61. 

This  quantity  and  profit  may  be  talcen  as  a  moderate 
average  of  one  acre  of  land.  The  price  of  sugar  has 
fluctuated  so  much,  and  the  uncertainty  and  cost  of 
labour  has  been  so  great,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
in  the  profitable  cultivation  of  a  sugar  estate  for  any 
length  of  time.  A  small  estate  in  this  colony,  or  one 
yielding  a  return  of  one  or  two  hundred  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  does  not  pay;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
an  unencumbered  estate,  capable  of  making  five  or  six 
hundred  tons  of  good  sugar,  is  an  excellent  investment 
of  capital.  The  finer  qualities  of  sugar,  or  that  pro- 
duced by  the  vacuum  pan,  afford  a  better  return  than 
the  common  Muscovado. 

The  manufacture  of  rum,  by  distillation  from  the 
skimmings  of  the  sugar  and  other  sweets,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  The  processes  at  present 
in  use  on  estates  vary  according  to  the  taste  or  judg- 
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meoit  of  the  planters.  ^Boeaedy  nin,  tbe  pnxboee  of 
fbis  ccdiony,  wasnot  oniBidfired  equal  in  qnalifcjr  to  fluit 
exported  "by  some  of  the  otiber  eokDiea,  bat  of  laie 
years  there  has  been  a  mailDed  inqwoTement  in  the 
spirit  distilled,  and  it  freqnently  xealiaes  as  hi^  a 
price  in  ihe  Engiishmaatefc  as  any  G&et  veoeiyed. 

An  English  diemist.  Dr.  Wilton  Taxner,  who  has 
spent  much  time  in  British  Guiana,  and  who  lias 
especially  devoted  hisgreat  sdentific  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  oi  the  qnalUy  of  &e  rum,  is,  I  belieTe^ 
generally  allowed  to  hnre  been  very  snceessfiil  in  the 
mode  of  distillation  he  adopts,  and  for  which  he  has 
obtained  from  the  legislature  an  ordinance  to  protecst 
his  patent. 

Plantain  Teee. — {Musa  JPuradisiaca.) 
The  Plantain  tree  is  perhaps  one  of  tihie  most  useful 
plants  found  here.  Independent  of  the  beauty  o£  its 
foliage,  the  rich  broad  green  leaf,  like  velvet  to  the 
touch,  is  efficaciously  employed  in  the  dressing  of 
blistered  and  ulcerated  surfbices ;  and  when  these  leaves 
are  dried  they  make  an  admirable  thatch,  or  serve  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  litter  for  the  stable  or  cattle  farm. 

The  stem  of  the  plantain  famishes  a  large  quantity 
of  serviceable  fibre,*  from  which  good  paper  has  been 
manufactured,  some  of  which  can  be  used  for  writing, 
and  other  kinds  for  wrapping  goods.  Excellent  dotii 
and  paper  have  been  made  at  Paris  from  the  plantain 
fibre. 

The  fruit  is  invaluable  in  a  country  which,  raisng 
no  wheat,  has  to  depend  upon  importations  from 
foreign  markets  of  this  staff  of  life ;  but  the  plantain  is 

«  JB'^mm  dOOOlbi.  to  mmibi.  of  lOantidft  a^ 
an  estate  of  400  acres,  the  taliie  of  wliich  iroiild  probaU/  be  tcom  402.  to  431. 
^erton. 
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an  admirable  substitote;  it  may  be  considered  the 
bread  of  tbe  tropics,  aad  is  mucb  estemied  by  the 
Heroes,  andeyeDi  immigraatsof  all  cdaases^  who  readily 
adopt  tbe  use  of  it.  It  grows  very  readily  here,  and  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent;  in  former  years 
ahnost  every  estate  bad  its  ^^  plantain  walk/'  which 
generally  yielded  sufiScient  for  tbe  population  it  c(m- 
tained. 

The  trees  yield  abundantiy.  A  smgle  plant  has 
been  known  to  yield  a  bunch  of  plantains  weighing 
upwards  of  100  lbs.,  but  the  ayecage  wdght  may  be 
estimated  from  20  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  The  annual  yield  per 
acre  of  a  plantain  walk  of  average  quality  is  about  450 
bunches,  weighing  from  12,000  lbs.  to  15,000  Ib&,  but 
as  much  as  20,000  lbs.  haye  been  obtamed  from  osoe 
acre  of  land.  From  this  quantity  about  one  ton  of  an 
csoelknt  starch,  ormeal,  may  be  procured,  but  a  nmdft 
larger  quantity  could  be  obtained  from  a  new  or  wdlr 
cnhtiyated  plantation.  The  plantain  meal  is  the  pow- 
dered firuit,  after  it  has  been  stripped  of  the  hudc, 
dried,  pulverised,  and  sifted ;  it  is  called  here  '^  Goai- 
quino  Tay,^'  or  ^^  Congo  Tay  /'  it  has  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  is  much  used 
as  food  for  children  and  convalescents,  who  xdish  and 
^eak  highly  of  it.  It  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  and 
also  to  the  Industrial  Exhibitions  of  London,  Dublin, 
and  New  York  According  to  Dr.  Shier,*  the  accom- 
plished agricultural  chemist  of  this  colony,  who  has 
analysed  it,  it  is  proved  to  be  very  nutritious,  and 
"  deserves  a  preference  over  all  the  pure  starches,  on 


CnsaTft  meal  ( jnioe  ezpreseed) 
Ditto     ditto  (the  dleed  and  di 
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account  of  the  proteine  compounds  it  contains.  "  Full* 
sized  and  well-filled  bunches  give  60  per  cent,  of  core 
to  40  per  cent,  of  husk  and  top  stem ;  but  in  general  it 
would  be  found  that  the  core  did  not  much  exceed  50 
per  cent.,  and  the  fresh  core  will  yield  40  per  cent,  of 
dry  meal,  so  that  from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  meal  is 
obtained  from  the  plantain,  or  5  lbs.  from  an  average 
bunch  of  25  lbs." 

The  sale  of  tliis  meal  at  the  price  of  arrowroot,  or 
even  at  half  the  price,  would  ensure  a  handsome  return 
per  acre.  The  plantain  is  here  commonly  eaten  either 
boiled  or  roasted;  when  stripped  of  its  skin,  boiled, 
and  beaten  in  a  wooden  mortar,  it  makes  a  dense,  firm 
mass,  of  greater  consistency  and  toughness  than  the 
potato.  In  this  state  it  is  called  "  Foo  foo"  by  the 
Creoles,  who,  adding  condiments  and  fish,  or  meat,  con- 
sider it  a  great  luxury.  A  good  rinegar  is  prepared 
from  the  fermented  fruit. 

The  Banana  (Musa  sapientum)  is  allied  to  the  plan- 
tain, but  although  the  fruit  is  sweeter  and  more 
luscious,  it  is  not  so  nutritious ;  a  bunch  of  bananas 
often  contains  from  160  to  180  fruits,  weighing  collec- 
tively from  70  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  From  thirty  to  forty 
plants  will  grow  in  a  space  of  little  more  than  1000 
square  feet.  The  fruit  may  be  collected  about  ten 
months  after  the  sucker  has  been  planted.  The  stem 
yields  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  fibre,  suitable  to 
many  of  the  purposes  to  which  flax  and  hemp  are 
applied. 

Cotton. 
Cotton  was  for  many  years  the  principal  staple  pro- 
duct of  this  colony,  some  notice  of  which  has  been 
taken  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  and  the  reasons 
for  its  abandonment  assigned.    The  indigenous  cottons 
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of  fhis  country  are  veiy  numerousi  and  the  natiye 
Indians,  the  Macusis  especially,  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  cultiyating  the  various  species ;  they  manu- 
focture  different  sizes  of  spun  cotton,  and  make  seyeral 
useful  articles,  such  as  aprons  and  hammocks,  which 
latter  are  very  strong,  light,  and  durable.  Some  of  the 
wild  cotton  met  with  has  been  much  admired  by  com- 
petent judges,  for  their  fine  long  staple  and  silky 
appearance,  and  specimens  of  cotton  obtained  from 
self-sown  seeds,  the  remains  of  a  cotton  plantation 
abandoned  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  were  sent  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  London,  1861,  and  had  prizes 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors.  The  cultiyation  of  cotton 
was  carried  on  to  ayery  great  extent  on  the  coast  lands 
of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequebo,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  best  cotton  could  not  be  adyanta- 
geously  grown  at  a  greater  distance  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea;  but  this  opinion  is  controyerted  by  those 
who  haye  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  fine  specie 
mens  of  wild  cotton  met  with  in  the  interior. 

Cotton  began  to  be  exported  from  this  colony  in  the 
year  1740.  That  cultiyated  in  Berbice  was  the  finest> 
and  obtained  the  highest  price  in  the  English  market. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780  the  prices  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  the  West  Indies  were  as  follows : 

8.   d. 

Berbice 2    1  per  lb. 

Demerara  1  11     „ 

Sarinam 2    0     „ 

Cayenne 2    0     „ 

St.  Domingo       1  10     „ 

Tobago    ...        ...        ...        ...        .••        ...  19     ft 

Jamaica 17,, 

Coffee. 
Cofiee  was  cultivated  in  this  colony  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1721,  when,  its  value  and  importance  being 
recognised,  as  well  as  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  for  its 
growth,  a  great  many  plantations  were  laid  out,  and  it 
was  for  a  very  long  time  ahnost  the  only  staple  of 
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Berbice  and  Bemarara.  The  coffee  trees  were  found 
to  grow  very  weU  on  the  lands  of  the  coast  and  rivers, 
but  the  indefEttigable  Dutch  had  the  sagacity  to  find 
out  that  it  grew  equally  well,  if  not  better,  in  the  hUly 
regions  of  the  interior,  and  the  traces  of  coffee  planta- 
tions hare  been  found  by  travellers  about  40  leagues 
inland.  Dr.  Hancock*  stated,  that  at  a  place  called 
Ooropocary,  about  120  miles  up  the  river  Essequebo, 
a  coffee  field,  planted  many  years  by  the  Dutch,  and 
long  since  abandoned,  was  found  to  continue  bear- 
ing in  abandance,  '^  nature  alone,  on  this  fertile  soil, 
keeping  up  a  reproduction  of  the  trees." 

There  are  at  present  a  few  plantations  on  whidi 
coffee  bushes  are  still  standing,  and  from  which  the 
berries  are  gathered  when  ripe  by  afew  old  and  invalid 
people ;  the  cost  of  good  labour  is  too  great  to  expend 
on  the  unremunerating  berry,  but  nevertheless  some 
care  and  attrition  is  bestowed  by  a  few  proprietors  of 
such  estates  as  famish  the  trees. 

Maize,  or  Indiak  Cork. — {Zea  Maya.) 

Indian  Com,  or  Maize  (Zea  mays),  grows  very  readily 
in  this  colony,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  a  very  great 
extent,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  colonists  are 
under  the  necessity  of  importing  an  expensive  and  often 
inferior  article ;  the  cause  of  this  is  the  universal  evil 
of  this  country,  namely,  the  want  of  labour.  It  is 
occasionally  grown  on  estates,  and  may  be  raised  along 
with  the  young  sugar  cane,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
injure  the  latter ;  as  it  grows  much  faster,  the  crop  of 
com  could  be  taken  off  before  the  canes  had  attained 
to  any  size.  In]  separate  fields,  two,  and  often  three 
crops  of  com  may  be  raised  in  one  year. 

The  Indians  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  this  useful 
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plait,  bat  in  a  foory  impeorfect  •fnanror,  and  barely 
svffideat  tot  their  ewxL  modisrate  wants.  It  is  grown 
bf  them  on  the  high  lands  of  the  lirer  Pometoon^  HO 
iBiles  ^Ustaot  from  the  sea,  and  in  many  other  places 
perhaps  mudi  farther  inland.  As  many  as  twelre 
bonrelfl  of  sheUed  eozn  may  be  easily  obtahied  from  an 
acre  of  land,  with  scarcely  any  coltare,  the  laboiir  of 
planting,  occasional  weedhtg,  and  gathering  the  com 
alone  being  required,  and  demanding  very  little  labour. 
The  nudae  grown  here  conmuizids  a  higher  price  in  the 
colonial  market  than  that  imported  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  maize  raised  by  the  Indians  in 
the  interior  is  considefed  superior  in  general  to  that 
grown  on  the  coast  lands.  It  appears  to  be  indigenous 
in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  and  no  soil  is  better  suited 
fiir  its  cuitiyation  than  that  met  with  here. 

Cassata. 

The  GtsssaTa,  or  Cassada,  of  this  country  are  of  two 
kinds,  and  appears  to  be  indigenous.  The  sweet  cassava 
( Janipha  loeflingii)  is  a  common  plant  found  in  gar- 
dens, about  plantations  and  yilb^es,  and  on  nearly 
every  Indian  settlemait,  where  it  is  cultivated  as 
a  valued  edible  product.  It  is  eaten  roasted,  or 
mixed  with  other  food,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
"Bussuli." 

The  Bitter  Cassava  (Janipha  manihot)  is  likewise 
eommonly  found  throughout  the  colony,  and  although 
a  poisonous  plant,  is  converted  by  simple  means  into  a 
pleasant  and  nulsritious  article  of  food.  The  roots  are 
cleansed,  scraped,  and  grated  upon  a  board  studded 
with  small  sharp  fragments  of  stone,  somewhat  like 
eoarse  sand,  and  fastened  to  it  by  a  resinous  substance. 
This  simple  kind  of  grater  is  called  by  tbe  Indians 
•*  Simary.''  The  grated  pulp  is  next  put  into  a  long  tube. 
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made  of  some  kind  of  reed,  generally  the  '^  Itirritti,'* 
and  through  this  cassava  squeezer,  or  "  Matapi"  as  it  is 
termed,  the  juice  is  pressed  out  by  forcibly  drawing  or 
lengthening  the  tube,  the  sides  of  which  contracting, 
presses  powerfully  upon  the  cassava  pulp,  and  effec- 
tually squeezes  out  the  bitter  and  poisonous  juice.  The 
meal,  or  cassava  flour,  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  or  over 
the  fire,  sifted  throuigh  the  ''Warrambi"  sifter,  made 
of  the  ita  palm,  and  is  subsequently  made  into  lai^, 
flat,  circular  cakes,  which  are  baked  on  iron  plates,  or 
by  other  means. 

Qood  starch  might  be  obtained  &om  both  the  bitter 
and  sweet  cassava,  although  not  so  nutritious  as  the 
plantain  and  Indian  com  meal ;  it  would  probably  find 
a  ready  sale  if  carefully  prepared  and  exported  to 
Europe.  It  might  be  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  wheat 
or  barley  flour.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Shier 
that  about  10  tons  of  fresh  roots  could  be  obtained 
from  one  acre  of  properly  cultivated  land ;  this  quan- 
tity would  yield  about  3^  tons  of  meal,  539  lbs.  of 
"  cassareep,"  and  2  cwt.  of  starch. 

At  a  moderate  calculation,  the  prices  likely  to  be 
obtained — ^namely,  the  meal  at  Id.  per  lb.,  the  cassa- 
reep at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  the  starch  at  40s.  per  cwt. 
— ^would  give  78^.  13s.  4d.  as  the  gross  amount  derived 
per  acre. 

Cassareep,*  called  by  the  Indians  "  Cassaripo,"  is 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  root.  It  is 
the  principal  ingredient  in  the  well-known  West 
Indian  dish  "  Pepper  Pot,"  which,  made  of  this  useful 
sauce  as  the  basis,  and  containing  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl^ 
ii^iay,  by  moderate  additions  of  cassareep,  be  kept  good 
and  wholesome  for  months,  if  not  years.    It  is  of  a 

*  It  is  a  powerful  antifleptic,  and  is  extentiTdj  used  in  maldng  saucefl,  flavovr- 
ing  food,  and  preserving  meat. 
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black  colour,  sweet  taste,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
flyrup.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  and  e^porating  the 
juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  to  a  proper  consistence.  It 
is  put  into  bottles  by  the  Indians,  who  bring  it  to 
town,  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale  at  2s.  or  more  per 
bottle. 

Bice. — {Oryza  Sativa.) 

The  cultivation  of  Rice  (Oryza  sativa)  is  carried  on 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  this  colony — ^indeed,  it  is  only 
now  and  then  that  such  a  thing  is  heard  of — ^and  yet, 
without  encroaching  on  the  land  at  present  laid  out  in 
sugar  cultivation,  there  is  abundance  of  territory  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  produce  it.  The  specimens  of  rice 
grown  in  Berbice,  Leguan,  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  the 
Essequebo  and  Foumeroon,  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  beauty. 

It  is  notorious  that  three  crops  can  be  obtained  an- 
nually from  one  sowing,  the  new  crop  ratooning,  or 
springing  up  from  the  old  roots  after  each  reaping, 
^deed,  it  is  related  that  an  old  colonist,  Mr.  Bielstein, 
who  formerly  cultivated  this  article  on  a  small  scale  on 
tiie  banks  of  the  Lower  Essequebo,  raised  repeatedly 
three  crops  in  a  year.  The  rice  grown  in  the  colony 
which  I  have  seen  was  of  admirable  quality,  and  now 
that  there  is  a  large  coolie  population,  who  prefer  rice 
to  any  other  kind  of  food,  it  probably  will  be  raised 
to  greater  extent  than  heretofore ;  indeed,  the  coolies 
have  already  commenced  to  raise  it  in  small  quantities 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  as  its  cultivation 
could  covOT  thousands  of  acres  which  are  at  present 
neglected,  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  this  class  of 
labourers,  as  well  as  of  the  Chinese,  continue  to  arrive 
in  sufficient  numbers,  there  will  be  more  care  and 
attention  bestowed  on  its  culture. 
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The  quaxitity  ioaported  and  oonsumed  in  the  eoloajf 
k  alrea^  very  large,  but  many  cargoes  biought  hue 
from  the  ^^  East  Indies"  are  foorwaxded  orie-ah^ped  to 
England,  and  prore  rammeratiye. 

A  yaiiefy  of  apioe  and  aromatic  trees  and  plants  are 
commonly  found  in  this  country,  some  of  which  nugiit 
be  turned  to  a  betteiF  account  than  at  present  is  the 
case.  The  Cinnamon  tree  (Laurus  dnnamomum)  was 
introduced  here  in  1772,  and  several  of  them  are  to  be 
found  on  plantations  and  in  gardens^  wha^e  thqr  grow 
luxuriantly.  The  bark  and  leaves  afford  a  spicy  flaroor 
when  bruised. 

.  There  are  one  or  more  species  of  wild  cmnamon  tree 
which  are  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  which  possess 
powerful  aromatic  properties,  well  known  to,  and  ap-^ 
fffedated  by,  the  Tndians  and  others.. 

The  Nutmeg  tree  (Myristica  moschata)  has  been 
found  to  grow  very  well  in  Trinidad,  and  would  be  sore 
to  thrive  in  a  soil  and  climate  so  suitable  to  its  cultLv^ 
tioin  as  that  of  Guiana*  Indeed,  some  plants  were 
lately  introduced  here,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  stiH 
flourishing  in  the  grounds  where  they  were  placed.  A 
species  of  wild  nutmeg,  accawai  or  waocakai  nutm^ 
(AcrodLcUdium  camara),  is  indigenous  to  this  colony; 
it  is  used  by  the  natives  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
disorders  of  the  bowels. 

Turmeric  (Curcuma  longa)  grows  commocdy  here, 
and  i&  found  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  imported 
article. 

The  Ginger  plant  (Zingiber  officinale)  thrives  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  the  colony;  it  is  superior  to  that 
produced  from  the  East,  and  both  raw  and  preserved 
ginger  are  occasionally  exported  in  small  quantities. 

The  varieties  of  Capsicums,  yielding  the  wdl-known 
Cayenne  pepper,  are  astonishing ;  fine  specimens,  pre- 
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served  in  dBnte  acetic  add,  have  repeatedly  been  sent 
to  Europe  and  America,  and  have  be^i  highly  appre- 
dated.  They  ate  met  with  in  every  garden,  of  yarious 
msea,  shapes,  and  colours,  but  are  all  pungent,  and  are 
much  used  and  esteemed  to  flavour  soups,  meats,  and 
other  food. 

Pickles,  oompofled  of  capsicums,  sliced  papaw,  moun- 
tain cabbage,  shalots,  !Freach  beans,  are  also  prepaared^ 
and  occasienally  exported,  or  consumed  in  the  colony. 

The  codinary  Pepper  (Piper  longum)  is  well  suited 
to  the  scnl  of  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
already  been  cultivated  in  the  ndghbouring  colony  of 
Cayenne,  whence  it  has  been  exported.  The  plant,  a 
trailing  vine,  mi^t  be  raised  along  with  the  nutm^ 
and  spioe  treesy  and  yield  as  abundantly  and  profitably 
as  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  Phnento,  or  AUqdoe  (Pimenta  vulgaris),  is  in- 
digenous to  South  America^  and,  if  necessary,  might 
be  sucoess&lly  euUivated* 

Cardamgns  and  other  arcmsatic  plants  thrive  exceed- 
ingly  weU. 

GocoA* — {Theobroma  Cacao.} 

The  Cocoa,  or  Cocao  tree  (Theobroma  cacao),  isfoxmd 
plentifaUy  in  this  country,  where  it  must  have  been 
imported  many  years  ago.  It  yields  numerous  large 
nuts  or  pods,  in  which  the  seeds,  from  which  cocoa  is 
prepared,  are  found  embedded  in  a  kbid  of  pulp.  When 
separated  from  the  husks  the  seeds  are  dried,  and  the 
Creoles  of  this  colony  prepare  an  excellent  chocolate  by 
pounding  them,  and  working  them  up,  with  a  little 
spice  and  other  substances,  in  long  roUs,  which  are 
parried  abont  the  streets  for  sale.  With  a  little  care 
and  attention  this  important  article  of  commerce, 
which  B9  in  such  demand  in  England,  and  is  chiefly  m- 
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troduced  firom  foreign  countries,  might  be  exported  from 
British  Guiana  in  considerable  quantiiy.  It  appears  to 
be  a  hardy  tree,  and,  once  planted,  laj^  forests  might 
be  grown,  requiring  little  trouble  to  watch  and  protect 
them: 

According  to  Humboldt,  cocoa  plantations  in  Spanish 
America  are  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  in  humble 
circumstances,  who  prepare  for  themselyes  and  their 
children  a  slow  but  certain  fortune ;  one  single  labourer 
is  sufficient  to  aid  them  in  their  plantations,  and  thirty 
thousand  trees  once  established,  assure  competence  for 
a  generation  and  a  half. 

Guinea  Com,  or  Indian  Millet  (Sorghum  vulgare), 
might  be  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present  is  the  case.  Samples  of  it  have  been  sent  to  the 
Industrial  Exhibitions  in  England  and  America^  and 
it  has  been  suggested  as  a  green  forage  crop  for  other 
countries.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  met  with 
here,  known  as  the  two-coloured,  the  drooping,  the 
panicled  yellow-seeded.  The  weight  per  bushel  of  the 
common  '^  panicled  millet"  is  about  68  lbs. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  useful  species  of  the  Bean 
and  Pea  tribes ;  indeed,  almost  any  known  kind  of  these 
v^etables  may  be  made  to  grow  in  this  country.  In 
many  gardens  the  French  bean,  the  fig  bean,  tiie  red 
beans,  and  numerous  others,  are  abundantly  raised ; 
while  equally  common  are  pigeon  peas,  increase  peas, 
the  green  peas,  &c.  The  dried  leaf  of  the  pigeon  pea 
tree  (Cajanus  indicus)  infused  in  hot  water,  and  fla- 
voured with  sugar  and  nulk,  makes  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  Chinese  teas. 

Besides  these  vegetables,  the  cabbage,  the  carrot,  the 
cucumber,  the  lettuce,  the  parsley,  radish,  and  other 
European  esculents  succeed  very  well. 

Of  tropical  firuits  and  condiments  there  is  no  Unlit. 
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The  pine-apple,  the  shaddock,  oranges,  and  limes ;  the 
glxavB,  the  betl  apple,  the  mango,  the  sabbadilla,  the 
melon,  the  soursop,  the  grenadilla,  the  grape,  and  a 
hundred  othra  luscious  fruits,  grow  to  great  perfection* 


Tobacco, — {Nicoticma  Tabacum.) 

The  Tobacco  plant  (Nicotiana  tabacum)  is  found 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  appears 
to  be  indigenous  to  South  America.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  about  the  Indian  villages  in  the  interior,  the 
plantations  on  the  coast  and  rivers,  and  even  about  the 
roads  and  gardens  of  Georgetown.  Samples  procured 
firom  the  natives  have  been  found  to  equal  in  quality 
and  flavour  that  exported  from  the  Havannah.  The 
leaves  are  lai^,  and  whea  simply  dried  in  the  air,  can 
be  manufactured  into  very  good  cigars.  No  attention, 
however,  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  important 
plant  in  this  colony,  although  large  quantities  of  leaf 
tobacco  and  cigars  are  annually  imported  for  general 
consumption.  The  fresh  leaves  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  the  Creoles  for  medicinal  purposes.  If 
applied  to  the  seat  of  pain,  they  often  afford  relief;  but 
great  caution  is  required  in  its  use,  for  I  have  more 
than  once  known  instances  of  poisoning  to  result  from 
the  indiscriminate  and  long-continued  application  of 
the  leaves  to  inflamed  anfl  swollen  legs.  Tobacco  was 
perhaps  the  first  article  of  any  importance  cultivated 
by  the  early  settlers  in  this  colony.  So  early  as  the 
year  1600  mention  is  made  of  tobacco  plants  being 
found  growing  in  abundance  in  the  cleared  lands,  but 
its  cultivation  was  not  long  persisted  in,  as  it  yielded 
to  the  production  of  more  lucrative  articles  of  com- 
noLerce. 
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Plants  tdslding  Stabcsl 

l%ie  Starch-prodticing  plants  are  nxxmeroiiB  and  yalxi' 
able,  and  are  found  abundantly.  An  admirable  report 
of  them  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Shier  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet.* The  arrowroot  (Maraata  amndinacea)  is  a 
common  plant,  and  famishes  a  starch  eqnal  to  that 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Spedmens,  the  pro- 
duce of  this  colony,  haye  be«i  already  swit  to  Europe, 
and  excited  considerable  attention.  The  arrowroot  dT 
this  colony  has  been  found  to  yield  about  20  per  cent, 
of  starch.  Hie  sweet  and  bitter  cassaTa  ftoiish  a  still 
larger  proportion,  the  former  about  26  per  cent.,  the 
latter  about  24  per  cent. ;  the  common  yam  yields  about 
24  per  cent. ;  and  the  Barbadoes  yam  about  18  per 
cent. ;  while  the  tannias,  the  buck  yams,  the  planted, 
the  sweet  potato,  and  the  tous-les-mois,  furnish  from 
15  to  18  per  cent.  The  size  of  the  globules  is  largest 
in  the  tous-les-mois ;  in  the  Yarieties  of  yams  it  yarks 
from  ^^  to  -j^^  of  an  inch ;  in  the  arrowroot  it  is 
about  -j-^  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  cassavas  and  tanmas 
about  ^^Vo  ^f  ^^  vioii^  nearly  double  that  of  wheat, 
while  in  the  maize  it  is  about  -5-^^  of  an  indbi. 

Plants  yielding  Dyes  and  CaLOiJB& 

The  number  of  plants  capable  of  ajSbrding  valuable 
dyes  and  colours  is  extensive,  and,  although  negleeied, 
might  become  an  important  branch  of  commerce. 

The  Indigo  plant  (Indigofera  tinctoria)  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  Ihis  cokny ,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
is  the  ease  at  presenL  It  thrives  well  in  a  moifit 
climate  lUce  this,  and  would  be  adnurahly  suited  for 

*  Report  of  the  Stazeh-prodadng  Flanta  of  British  Gmana.  B7  Dr.Sfaiar. 
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ooMiratioii  in  the  inteeior  and  elsefwlifisa  The  indigo 
fcnneriy  eacpoxted  ftam  South  America  was  considered 
superior  in  quality  to  tiiat  ]^x)duGBd  in  the  East,  hut^ 
like  many  other  aartides  of  equal  Tsdue,  its  culture  has 
been  neglected  in  these  latitudBB. 

The  Amotto  dye,  or  Booou  plant  (Bixa  orellana), 
appears  to  he  indigenous,  and  is  the  principal  dye  mih 
which  the  Indians  pamt  themsetnBs  red  on  the  forehead, 
dieeks,  and  head,  either  for  ornament  or  in  accordance 
witii  the  prevailing  fisushion.  For  this  purpose  small 
cakes  are  prepared,  like  cfdoured  chalks,  from  the  seeds, 
wMdi  are  endosed  in  rough  pods. 

Hie  liana  tree  (Oenipa  americana),  a  stately  and 
handKHne  tree,  farnishes  a  powerful  hlack  dye ;  if  the 
flesh  is  stained  wii3i  this  pigment,  it  takes  days,  if  not 
weeks,  to  remove  it ;  the  dye  is  yielded  hy  the  leaves 
and  branches. 

The  Logwood  tree  (HsBmatozylon  campechianum) 
also  grows  here,  and  yldds  the  weU-known  and  useful 
extract. 

Numerous  other  plants  yield  nseful  and  beautiful 
odlaors,  such  as  the  oommcm  plaaotain  (which  furnishes 
a  ridi  crimson  pigment),  Ihe  wild  plantain,  the  mahoe 
nmaho,  the  chica,  the  wild  gamboge,  the  turmeric, 
the  alligatcnr  pear  seed,  &a 

Oils,  Gums,  Bssins. 

Numerous  valuable  oils,  gums,  and  resinous  sub- 
stances are  obtained  from  many  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Grab  tree  (Carapa  guianensis),  a  lofty  tree,  fur- 
nishes a  rich  and  excellent  oil,  extensively  used  for  the 
hair,  and  other  purposes. 

The  Laurel  oil  tree  (Laurus)  yields  a  valuable  oil, 
much  prized  as  a  xusefiil  medicine  agent. 
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The  Cocoa-nut  tree  (Gooos  nudfera),  independent  of 
the  other  serviceahle  products  it  yields,  furnishes  a  fine 
oa,  much  in  demand  for  burning. 

The  Castor  oil  plant  (Bicinus  communis)  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  with  large  leaves,  commonly  found  in  town 
and  country ;  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  the 
well-known  drug  of  the  shops. 

There  are  several  trees  in  this  country  which  yield 
varieties  of  the  balsam  copaiba  of  a  superior  quality, 
specimens  of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  Europe. 

Other  valuable  oils  are  procured  firom  the  Monkey 
Pot  tree  (Lecythis  grandiflora),  the  "  Wangala"  (Sesa- 
mum  orientale),  the  "Saouari"  (Oaryocar  tomento- 
sum),  which  also  yields  the  delicious  and  well-known 
Saouari  nuts ;  the  Sand  Box  tree  (Hura  crepitans),  the 
Butter  tree  (Caryocar  butyrosum),  the  Tallow  tree 
(Myristica  sebifera),  the  Pitch  tree  (Icica  guianensis), 
the  Cocoa  tree  (Theobroma  cacao),  which  furnishes  the 
chocolate  fat,  or  butter ;  the  Tonkin  bean  (Dipterix 
odorata),  the  acuyuri  Palm  (Astrocaryum  aculeatum), 
the  cucurit  Palm  (Maximiliana  regia). 

Pine  Gums  are  yielded  from  the  Simiri,  or  Locust 
tree  (Hymenaea  courbaril),  the  Hyawa,  or  Incense  teee 
(Icica  heptaphylla),  the  Gum  Elemi  tree  (Idea  carana). 

Besins  are  also  procured  from  the  Hya-Hya,  or  Milk 
tree  (Tabemaemontana  utilis),  the  Indian  Bubber  tree 
(Picus  elastica),  the  Acouchi  (Icica  aracouchini),  lig- 
num Vitae  (Guiacum  oflicinale),  and  spedes  of  Olusias, 
Amyris,  Yismia,  Humirium,  and  other  trees. 
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PART    II. 

Alfhabbtic  A  List  of  some  of  the  most  common  Trees  and  Plants  met 
with  in  British  Guiana. 


TIBKACULAB  KAHE. 

BOTAinOAL  KAMI. 

CLASSIFICATIOir. 

AcMaa  (seyeral  varieties) 

Acacia 

Fabacen 

Aagoa 

Anacardium  occidentale 

AnacardlacesB 

Adam's  apple 

Citrus  nobilis 

AurantiacesB 

Adam's  needle 

Yucca  draconis 

Liliace» 

Adenanthera 

Adenanthera 

FabacesB 

^^pfajla 
JEschvnomene 

^giphyla 

Verbenaceae 

Agati  grandiflora 

Fabace® 

AgaU 

Agati  grandiflora 

Fabacete 

Agaye  viviparous 

Agave  vivipara 

Amaryllidaceae 

Agave  Americasa 

Agave  Americana 

Amaryllidaces 

Ag^atum 

Ageratum  conyzoides 

Asteracess 

Akasee 

Acacia  tortuosa 

FabaceiB 

Alligator  pear 

Persia  gratissima 

Lauracess 

Alligator  apple 

Anona  palustris 

AnonacesB 

Alloplectaa,  crested 

Alloplectus  crlstatus 

Qesneraceae 

Almond  tree  (Indian  ink) 

Terminalia  catappa 

CombretacesB 

Aloes  plant 

Aloe  vulgaris 

LiliacesB 

Allspice  tree 

Fimenta  vulgaris 

MyrtaceiB 

Alpinia 

Alpinia  nutans 

Zingiberacea 

American  torch 

Cereus  monoclonos 

Cactacea) 

Amaranth  (sereral  species) 

Amaranthus 

Amarantacen 

Amnr^Hnm 

Ammania  latifolia 

Ljthraceffi 

American  aloe 

Agave  Americana 

AmaivllidaceaB 
Scrophulariaceae 

Aagelonia  violet 
Andaacu 

Anffelonia  salicarisfolia 
Anda  gomesii 

Angostoro  iMirk 

Qalipea  cusparm 

Rutacesd 

Arabian  jasmine 

Jasminum  sambac 

Jasminacese 

Archangel    (or    Christmas 

bush) 
Arist61ochia(8ereral  species) 

Eupatorium  odoratum 

Asteraceas 

Aristolochia 

Amotto^  or  rocou 

Biza  orellana' 

FlaoourtiacesB 

Artidioke,  Jerusalem 

Helianthus  tuberosus 

AsteracesB 

Anowroot  (several  species) 

Maranta  arundinacea 

MarantacesB 

Aster,  Chinese 

Asterace» 

Aster  pear 

Asparagus 
Auricula 

Asparagus  officinalis 
Pnmula  auricula 

liliaceiB 
Primulaceas 

Awara,  or  avoira 

Bachelor's  button 

Gomphrena  globosa 

Amarantaoen 

Bahama  grass 

Cjnodon  dactylon 
Ceanothus  colubrinus 

Bahama  red  wood 

Balaam,  or  sea-side  sage 

Croton  balsamiferum 

Euphorbiacess 

Balsam  tree 

Clusia  flava 

ClusiacesB 

Balsam  of  aconchi 

Balaam  of  umiri 

Balaam 

Balsaminacesd 

Balsam  (garden) 

Justicia  pectoralis 

Acanthacess 

Bamboo  cane 

Bambusa  arundinacesB 

GraminaceiB 

Banana  tree 

Musa  sapientum 
Banistena  fulgens 

MttsaceiB 

Baniateria  plant 
Banisteria  Firebum  bosh 

MalpighiacesB 

Banisteria  ftilgens 

Malpighiacete 

VOL.  n. 
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Barbadoes  bastard  cedar 

Barbadoee  cherry 

Barbadoea  lilac 

Barbadoes  pride^  or  flower 

Barbadoes  fence 

Barbadoes  trnmpet  flower 

Basil  (garden) 

Basket  wytfa 

Basket  wyth,  Uack 

Bastard  ipecacuanha 

Bastard,  or  Santa  Maria 

Bastard  ockro 

Batatas  (seyeral  species) 

Bauhinla 

Baybertytree 

Bay  grape  tree,  or  sea-side 

grape 
Bay  laurel,  red 
Bearded  fig  tree 
Beans  (several  species) 
Bell  pepper 
Bell  apple,  or  simitoa 
Belly-ache,  or  wild  cassaya 
Bergamotte  tree 
Berry  bush 
Bermuda  cedar 
Bent  grass 

Birch,  or  turpentine  tree 
Bird  pepper 

Bitter  wood,  or  bitter  ash 
Bindweed 

Bignonia  (Chamberlayne's) 
Biguonia  (trumpet  flower) 
Blackhead  tree,  or  Bahama 

red  wood 
Black  cherty 
Black  nicker  (soap  tree) 
Bhick  sage  bush 
Black  willow 
Bloodworth 
Blue  eddoes 
Blue  Tine 

Bonnet,  or  bonny  pepper 
Bontia  (wild  oliyes) 
Bread-firnit  tree 
Bread-nut  tree 
Bread  and  cheese 
Brocoli 
Broom  weed 
Brownea 
Bully  tree 
Burgrass 
Burbark 
Bush  rope 
Butterfly  pboit 


BOTAiaCAX  FAME. 


Gedrela  odotata 
Malpighia  punicifoUa 
Melm  azedarach 
Poinciana  pulcherrima 
Foindana  pulcherrima 
Bignonia  unguis 
Odmum  basilicnm 
Toumefortia  bicoilor 
Biyina  octandra 
Asclepias  curassarica 
Calophyllum  calaba 
Malachra  capitata 
Batatas 

Bauhinla  superba 
£ugenia  acris 
Ck>ccoloba  uyiftra 

Persea  Carolinensis 
Ficus  laurifolia 
Phaseolus  vulgaris 
Capsicum  annnnm 
Fassiflora  laurifolia 
Adenoropium  gossypifolinm 
Citrus  limetta 
Solanum  igneum 
Juniperus  Bermudiana 
Agrostis  indica 
Bursera  gumnifera 
Capsicum 
Quassia  amara 
Conyolyulus  mazimnB 
Bignonia  aequinoctialia 
Bignonia  leucoxylon 
Ccttnothus  .colubiinua 

Prunus  occidentalis 
Sapindus  saponaiia 
Yarronia  currassayioA 
Capparis  torulosa 
Sisyrinchium  latifolium 
Caladium  sagittaefoHnm 
Clitoria  tematea 
Capsicum  tetragonum 
Bontia  daphno&s 
Artocarpus  incisa 
Artocarpus  nucifera 
Paullinea  cumru 
Brassica  botrytis 
Corchorus  siliquosua 
Brownea  coccinea 
Bumelia  nigra 
Cenchrus  eschinatin 
Triumfelta  semitriloba 

GoDgora  macolata 


0LAB8IE1CATIOV. 


CedrelacesD 

Malpighiacess 

Meliacesp 


CsBsalpiniesB 
CsBsalpiniesB 
BignoniacesB 
Lamiacea) 


EhretiacesB 

Phytolaccacen 

Asclepiadaoes 

Clusiaoes 

MalyacesB 

ConyolyulacesB 

FabacesB 

MyrtaoesD 

Polygonaoesa 

Laurace® 

MoracesB 

FabaoesB 

Solanacee 

Passifloraces 

Euphorbiaoese 

Aurantiaoess 

Solanacese 

Pinacese 

Graminaoeae 

Amyridacee 

SolanacesB 

SimarubacesB 

Conyolyulacesd 

Bignoniacee 

Bignoniacen 

Rhamnaopg 

DmpacesB 

Sapindacen 

Cordiaceie 

CapparidacesB 

Lndaceas 

Araceae 

Fabaceae 

Solanacee 

Myoporaoeie 

Artocarpaceie 

Artocarpacee 

SapindacesB 

Braasicaoefe 

Tiliaceae 

Fabacese 

SapotacesB 

GraminacesB 

TiliacesB 

.Orchidaces 
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Button  tzee 

Button  sage 

Batter  tree 

Bulrush 

Bitter  bUin 

Blnunbi 

Bircb  gum 

Bidena,  or  Spanuh  needles 

Boxwood 

Bromelia 

Brazil  nuts 

Bonnj  yIb  (sereral  ipecies) 

Bastard  supple  jaok 

Cabbage  tree  (said  to  be  in- 
troduced from  Barbadoes) 

Cabbage  tree  (bastard) 

Cabecalli 

Calabash  tree 

Caladium  (several  species) 

Calalue 

CalaTance,  or  red  bean 

Callamato  tree,  or  smooth 
star-apple 

Calliopsis 

CallisiA 

Candle  wood 

Calotropis 

Campeiicfaj  wood 

Camara,or  ackawari  nutmeg 

Candlenut  tree 

Candj  toft 

Canna,  or  Indian  shot 

Canoe  plant 

Ganella,  or  winter's  bark 

Canuballi 

Capparis 

Gape  jasmine 

Cape  jasmine 

Capsicum  pepP^   (seyeral 

species) 
Cacao 
Carrahiorri 
Carana 
CaiTot 
Carata 
Carnation 
Carolinea,  digitated 
Cascarilla 

Cashew  tree,  or  oaefaou 
Cassaya,  or  cassada  bitter 
n  »weet 

Cassia,  fistula  tree 
Castor  oil  plant 
Cat's  blood 


BOTAKIOAX  KAHE. 

CfLABSmtCATIQlfr. 

ConocarpuB  ereetos 

Combretaoen 

Tiantjma  iuTolneiata 

Yerbeaaoen 

Typha  tennifoik 

Typhaceie 

Bursera  gnmmi&va 

AmyridacesB 

Bidenspilosa 

Asteraoes 

Fhyllonthus  nutans 

Euphorbiacee 

Bromelia  karatus 

Bromeliaeee 

BerthoUitiaexoelsa 

Lecythidaces 

Lablab  Tulgaris 

Fabaces 

Faullinia  curum 

Areca  yel  oreodoza  dleracea 

SapindaceA 
Falmacen 

FaknacsB 

Crescentia  cqjete 

Caladium 

AraeesB 

Basella  cordifolio 

BasellacesB 

Dolichos  sinensis 

FabacesB 

Chrysophyllum  glabmm 

SapotacesB 

CoUiopsis  bicolor 

AsteracesB 

Callisia  repens 

Commelynaoese 

Chiooocca  raoemosa 

CinchonacesB 

Calotropis  procera 
HsBmatozylon     campechia- 

Asclepiadacett 
Ceesalpinlces 

nnm 

Acrodididium  camara 

LauraoesB 

Stillingia  sebefera 

Buphorbiaoen 

Iberis  umbellata 

Brassicacesd 

Canna  indica 

Marantace« 

Calosantbes  indioa 

Bignoniaoets 

Canellaalba 

Guttifene 

Capparis 

Capparidaoesa 

Gardenia  fragans 

Cinchonaceie 

Gardenia  florida 

Cinchonaceis 

Capsicum 

SolanacesB 

Theobroma  cacao 

ByttneriaoesB 

ApiaoesB 

Agaye  yivipara 

Amaryllldacess 

Diantbus  caryophyUuB 

CaryophydaoesB 

StercuUaoen 

Anacordium  oocidentale 

Anacardiaoen 

Janipha  manihot 

Euphorbiaoen 

Janipha  loeflingii 
Cassia  fistula 

EuphorbiaoeB 
Fabacese 

Bicinus  oommunia 

EuphorbiacesB 

Biyina  humilis 

.Phytfllaoeaoen 

o2 
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BOTAOTOAL  HAMB. 

CLASaiTIOATIOir. 

Cat's  daws 

Dolichos  flliformis 

PhytolaocaoesB 

Cathartica  (willow  leared) 

Allamanda  cathartiea 

Apocynaoeas 

Cat  mint 

Nepita  cataria 

LamiaceeB 

Cauliflower 

Brassica  botrytxs 

BrassicacsB 

Cedar  wood 

Cedrela  odorata 

Cedrelacesd 

Cedar  (bastard) 

Cedrela  odorata 

CedrelacesB 

Celery 
Cenchms 

Apium  graveolens 

Apiaoe® 

Cenchras  tribuloides 

GraminaceoB 

Cephalic  rine 

ConTolvnlacesB 

Cerbera,  or  French  willow 

Cerbera  thevetia 

Apocynacen 

Cereus  (night  blooming) 

Cactaceae 

Cestrom  (night  smelUng) 

„       aaurel  leared) 
C^hangeable  rose 

Cestrum  nocturaum 

Solanaceae 

Cestrum  laurifolium 

Solanaoeie 

Hibiscus  mutabilis 

Malvaceaa 

Chau  stick 

Gouania  domingensis 

Rhamnacee 

Chereeze,  or  Barbadoes 

Malpighia  punicifolia 

MalpighiacesB 

cherry  (several  species) 

Cherry  pepper 

Capsicum  cerasiforme 

Solanaceae 

Chick  stone  tree 

Guilandlna  bandoe 

Fabaceae 

Chickweed 

Holosteum  cordatum 

Caryophyllaoeas 

Chigery  grape  tree 
-Chigery  bush 

Coccolaba  nivea 

Folygonacess 

Toumifortia  volubilis 

Ehretiaceae 

Cbdnese  rose  hibiscus 

Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis 

MalvaceaB 

Chires 

Allium  schsenoprasum 

LiliarcaB 

Choco  Tine 

Sechium  edule 

Circurbitraceae 

Chocolate  nut  tree 

Theobroma  cacao 

Byttneriaceae 

Christmas  bush 

Eupatorium  odoratum 
Sechium  edule 

Asteracese 

Chrlstophine 

Cucurbitaceae 

Chrysanthemum 

Pyretlirum  sinense 

Ijaurus  cinnamomum 

Curcassian  bead  tree 

Adenanthera  lavonina 

Mimoseae 

Cissus,  or  poison  wyth 

Cissus  sicyoides 
Heliotropmm  parviflomm 

Vitaceae 

Clary  wild 

Ehretiace» 

Clerodendron 

Clerodendron  siphonanthus 

VerbenaceaB 

CloTe  pink 

Dianthus  caryophyllus 

Caryophyllaceas 

Clore  tree 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus 

Myrtaceaa 

Coccoplum 

Chrysobabanus  icaoo 

Chvrsobalanacec 
FalmaceaD 

Cocoa  nut  tree 

Cocos  nucifera 

Cochineal  tree 

Opuntia  coccinellifera 

CactaceaB 

Cock's  comb 

AmarantaceaB 

Cofibetree 

Coffea  arabica 

Cinchonaoeaa 

-Coffee  wood 

Falicourea  pavetta 

CinchonaoeaB 

Coinmelina 

Commeljma  communis 

CommelynaocflB 

•Conch  apple,  or  conch  nut 

Passiflora  mallformis 

Fassifloraceae 

CoutoIyus  (seyeral  species) 

Convolvulus  bona  nox 

Conyolvulaceae 

Coot  weed 

Crotalaria  lotifbUa 

Papilionacett 
Fabaceas 

Coral  tree  (bean  tree) 

Erythrina  corallodendrom 

Cordia  (several  species) 

Cordia  ooUooocca 

CordiacesB 

Cord  leaf 

Com,  Indian 

Coreopsis  reptanf 
Zeamays 

Graminaceas 

Com  tree 

Adansonia  digitate 

StercaliaoeaB 

Corkwood 

Cosmos 

Cosmos  bipinnatns 

Asteraceae 

Cotton  (sereral  ipedes) 

Gossypium  arboremn 

Madvaoeco 
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TSBKACtTLAB  HAHE. 


ContMicallt 

Goorahana 

Coarraballi 

ComcoTomic 

Coolalwlli 

Cowitch  Tine 

Coir  pop 

Cow  tree 

Cowhage  cheny 

Crab  bosh  (tea-side) 

Crab  both  (lanrel) 

Crab'g-eye  Tine 

Crab,  or  oil  nnt  tree 

Crinnm 

Crocus 

Croisandra 

Crotolaria  (seTeral  species) 

CroCon 

Cnamar 

Cncollaaia- 

Ciickoldr*s  increase 

Cncnmber 

Caphaea 

Cniida  tree 

Costard  apple 

Cyclamen  (common) 

Cynancfaum 

(Typems 

Dahlia  (Tarieties) 

Damacen,    or    callimato 

amooth  star>apple 
Damson  tree,  or  star-plum 

Dart  wood 

Date  tree 

DaTid's  rost 

Desmodnim  (wood  sorrel) 

Deril's  grass  (bahama  grass) 

Dog's  grass 

Dog  wood  (prickly  randia) 

DoTO  weed 

Downy  (mountain  ebony) 

Dragon's  blood 

Drooping  leaved  (Adam's 

needle) 
Duck  weed  O^ige) 
Duck  weed  (broad) 
DocaliboU 
Dumb  cone 
Dutch  grass 
Dwarf  hibiscus 
DucaUi 
Determa 

East  India  Mango  tree 
Ecfaitea 


BOTAiaCAIi  ITAMS. 


Macnna  pruriens 
Physalis  angnlata 

Malpighia  urens 
Heliotrophium  gnaphateides 
Carapa  guianensis 
Abrus  precatorius 
C!arapa  guianensis 
Crinum  Americanum 
Crocus  vemus 
Crossandra 
Ootolaria 
Caperonia  palnstris 


Dolichus  unguiculatns 
Cucumis  satiTus 
Cuphea  melvilla 
Avicennia  nitida 
Anona  reticulata 
Cyclamen  Europasum 
Cynanchum  mucronatnm 
Cyperus  oompressus 
Dahlia  Tariabilis 
Chrysopyllum  glabmm 

Chrysophyllum  monopyre- 

num 
Ixora  fasciculata 
Phoeniz  dactylifera 
Chiococea  radmosa 
Desmodium  repens 
Cynodon  dactylyon 
Foa  ciliaris 
Gardenia  randia 
Bupborbia  maculata 
Bauhinia  tomentosa 
Dracaena  ferrea 
Yucca  acuminata 

Nymphasa  blanda 
Nelumbium  jamaicense 

Caladium  seqninum 
Eleusina  Indica 
Hibiscus  phsentceus 


CLABsnrioATioir. 


Mangifera  Indica 
Ecbites  torosa 


Fabaceas 
Solanaces? 

MalpighiaceoB^ 

EhretiaoesB 

LauracesB 

Fabacee 

LauracesB 

Amaryllidacesfr 

Lridacess 

Acanthaoea 

Fabacese 

Euphorbiace» 


Fabaceoe 

Cucurbitacess 

LTthracesB 

MyoporacesB 

AnonaoesB 

Frimulaoeso 

Asdepiadacee 

Cyperaceae 

AsteracesB 

Sapotaceae 

Sapotaee89> 

Cinchonaoeas^ 

Falmaceas 

Cinchonaceaa 

Papilionaceae 

Graminacea^ 

Graminaceaff 

Cincbonaceaa 

Euphorbiaceae 

Fabaceas 

laliaceae 

Liliacea9 

Nymphaeaoeas 
Nelumbiaoeas 

Araceae 

Graminace8& 

MalTacesB 


Anacardiaceaa 
Apocynaoett 
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Eddoes  nut 
Eddoes  wasting 
Eddoes,  or  eddas  (seyeral 

species) 
Egg  plant 
Eta  palm 
Eranthemtun 
Epidendmm  (several  sp.) 
Elder  tree 
Elder  bush 
Erergreen  tree 
Fan  palm 
Fennel 

Fiddle  wood  tree 
Fig 

Fish  poison 
Fit  weed 
Flower  fenee. 

Forbidden  fhiit  tree 

Four  o'clock 

Franchipan 

French  guava 

French  physic  nut  tree 

French  willow 

iFrench  caklae    ' 

Fnchsia 

Fustic  tree 

Galineta  wood 

Garden  balsam 

Garlic 

Garlic  pear  tree 

Geranium  (sereral  species) 

Germinatmg  leaf  plant 

Ginger 

Ginger  grass 

Golden  apple 

Gomarrow 

Gongora  (sereral  species) 

Gooseberry  shrub 

Gourd  vine 

Granadilla  yine 

Grape  fruit  tree 

Grass  silk 

Great  com,  or  Indian  maize 

Great  mackan  tree 

Grey  nicker 

Ground  nut 

Greenheart  (seyeial  species) 

Guaco  (several  species) 

Guava  tree 

Guinea  grass 

Guinea  com 

Guinea  pepper 

Gum  tree. 


BOTAJflOAL  IfTAMS. 


Caladium  sagittsefolium 
Macrorrhizum  caladium 
Caladium  esculentum 

Solanum  melongena 
Mauritia  flezuosa 
Eranthemnm  bicolor 
Epidendrum 
Sambucns  nigra 
Piper  aduncum 
Ficosnitida 
Thnnax  parviflora 
Fffiniculnm  vulgare 
Cithaiezylon  dnereBm 
Ficus  carica 

Eryngium  ft»tidum 
Csssalpinia  pulchenima 
(volkameria  aculeata) 
Citrus  buzifolia 
Mirabilis  dichotoma 
Plumieria  rubra  and  alba 
Psidium  pyreferom 
Jatropha  multifidnm 
Cerbera  thevitia 
Caladium 
Fuchsia  ooccmea 
Madura  tinctoria 
Bumelia  salioefolia 
Justicia  pectoralis 
Allium  sativum 
CratsBva  gynandra 
Geranium  sangnineum 
BryophdUum  ^ycinum 
Zingiber  officinale 
Panicom  latifolium 
Spondiaa  dulcis 

Gongora 

Pereskia  aculeata 
Lagenaria  vulgaris 
Passiflora  quadrangularis 
Citrus  hystrix 
Agave  Americana 
Zeamays 

Acrocomia  sdewcarpa 
Guilandina  bonvuceUa 
Arachis  hypogsea 
Nectandria  rodian 
Aristolochia 
Psidium  pomifemm 
Panicum  jumentomm 
Sorghum  vulgare 

Stillingia  sibefera 


aLA.S8IFIQAXLOT. 

Aracese 
Araoeae 
AracesB 

Solanaceae 

Palmacess 

Acanthaoese 

Orchidacese 

CaprifidiaoesB 

Pip^aoess 

Moraoese 

PalmaoesB 


Verbenacese 
Moraceaa 

Apiaoess 
FabacesB 

Aurantiacen 

NyctaginaoesB 

Apocynacess 

Myrtaceae 

EuphorbiaoesB 

ApocynaoesB 

Araoe« 

Onagraoeae 

Moraoeae 

Sapotaoeee 

Acanthaoeas 

LiliacecB 

Capparidaoes 

GeraniaceaB 

Crassulaceae 

Zingiberaoeas 

Graminacea» 

A  n^MMtrd  iaftf  flft 

Orchidaceas 

Cactaoeae 

CucurbitacesB 

Passifloraceas 

Aurantiaceae 

AmaryllidaceeB 

Graminacess 

Palmaceas 

Fabaceae 

Fabaceas 

Lauraceae 

Aristolochiaceae 

Myrtaceae 

Graminaceae 

Graminaceae 

Euphorbiaoeae 
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Guxnelemi 

Chun  aQime  tne^  or  locost 

tree 
HackU 

Haiiyoerane 

Htiiotrope  (seTeral  species) 
HercoleB  wood 
Hermrree 
HiUsciu  (serenl  species) 

Hog  plum  tree 

Hog  sUp^  or  hog  vine 

Hog  weed 

Holj    thorn,    or    royal 

cashiaw 
HoUjhock 
Honey  berry 
Honeysuckle 
HoobabnlU 
Hopshrob 
Hop  weed  (wild) 
Hop  weed  (iHute) 
Horse  qn»  bean 
Horse  nicker 
Horse  radish  tree 
Hawassi 

Hncoayw^  or  iron  wood 
Hya-hya,  or  milk  tree 
Hy-jarri,  or  Hsi-aii  (fish 

poison) 
HydraogesB  (dmngeable) 
Hyana  gam  tree 
HyanabaUi 
Hymaknsi 
Increase  tree 

Indian  creeper  (lodiaii  pink) 
Indian  kale 
Indian  mbber 
Indian  shot 
Indigo  plant 
Ink  Tine 

Ipecacuanha  (wild) 
Ipooaea  (sevenl  species) 
Iron  wood 
Itakawood 
ItabalU 

Itikiriboaraballa 
loribaUi 
Ivy  (Madeira) 
Izora 
Jacatree 
Jack  in  a  box 
Jamaica  Inrch  tree 
Jamaica  plmn  (Spanish) 
Jasmine 


BOTAinOJLli  KAMB. 


oonrboiil 


Momoirdioa  diaiantia' 

HeUotropinm 

Hibiscos 

Spondias  Intea 
Ck>nTolyulu8  mnbeUatns 
Boerhayia  difliisa 
Paikinsonia  acnleaia 

Althearosa 
Metioocca  bijnga 
Loniceraflava 


DodonsBa*^ 
Malacfara  capitata 
^ptis  snayeoleiis 
Mttcuna  arena 
Ooilandina  bonduc 
Moringa  pterygosperma 

TabenuBmoDtana  otilis 


Hydrangea  Horteosia 
Idea  hc^ptaphylla 


Dolicfaoe  angnicnlatas 
Ipomea  qnamodit 
Caladiam  nymphsBfolium 
Ficns  elastioa 
Canna  Indica 
Indigofera  anil 
Bas^flora  soberosa 
Asdepias  cnrassarica 
Ipomea 


Ficns  stipolata 
Izora  cocdnea 
Artocarpns  integrifblia 
Harmandia  sonora 
Bursera  gmnmifera 
Spondias  latea 
Jasminom 


CLA  Bin  rAOAJIOK. 


LegnmnsoasB 


CncorhitaoesB 

Ehretiacen 


Malracead 

AnacardiacesB 
Conyolvulacefe 
Nyctaginaoess 
CsBsalpiniesB 

Bialraceae 

Sapindaceie 

Capiifoliacess 

SapindaoesB 

MalTacesB 

Lamiacen 

Fabacese 

GflBsalpini£S» 

MoringacesB 


Euphorbiacees  ? 


Hydrangeaoee 
Amyridaoeas 


FabacesB 

ConydTulaoesB 

AracesB 

Moracefe 

MarantacesB 

Fabacee 

PassifloraoeflB 

Asdepiadaoen 

Ckmrdynlaceo 


MoraceeB 

CinchonaceiB 

Artocaipaceie 

Thymelacen 

Amyridaoev 

AnacardiaoesB 

Jasminaces 
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TISXSXQXrLAJa^  KAKE. 

BOTAIQCAL  ITAHB. 

CLAflSmCATIOH. 

Jasmine  tree 

Flumieria  rubra 

ApopynaoesB 

Jerusalem  thorn 

Parkinsonia  aculeata 

Job's  tears 

Coix  lachryma 

GraminaoesB 

Jnstida  (scarlet  flowered) 

Justicia  cocdnea 

Acanthacea 

Justicia  (blue  flowered) 

Eranthemum  nerrosom 

AcanthacesD 

Kamakasa 

Unknown 

Kamacusack 

Unknown 

KartabalU 

Unknown 

Earman  tree 

Unknown 

Karman  tree  (Mami  tree) 

Unknown 

KakaralU 

Unknown 

Kerria 

Unknown 

Keinarsanacasa 

Unknown 

King  of  flowers 
Kretti 

Lagerstromia  Lidica 
Unknown 

LythracesB 

Koftssa 

Unknown 

Eurara 

Unknown 

Kuracurara 

Unknown 

Kucahara 

Unknown 

Kurahara 

Unknown 

Lady  of  the  night 

Oestrum  noctumnm 

SolanacesB 

Lady's  pepper 

Capsicum 

SolanacesB 

Bixa  orellana 

FlacouitiaoesB 

Laurel  oil 

Lanms 

Lanraces 

Laurel  (seyeral  species) 

Laurus 

Lauracese 

Leadwort 

Plumbago  rosea 

Plumbaginacee 

Lime  bergamotte 

Citrus  limetta 

AurantiacesB 

Lime  tree 

Citrus  lima 

Aurantiaoese 

Lupin  (several  species) 

Lupinus 

FabacesB 

Leather  coat  tree 

Coccoloba  pubesoens 

Polygonacen 

Lemon  grass 

Andropogan  schisnanthus 

GraminacesB 

Lettuce 

Lactuca  sativa 

Asteracesd 

Letter  wood 

Leaf  plant 

Bryophyllum  calcynum 

Crassuiaceas 

Lignum  yite 

Guaiacum  ofiicinsile 

ZygophyllacwB 

LUy,red 

Amaryllis  equestris 

Amaryllidacee 

Lily,  white 

Pancratium  carib»um 

Amaiyllidaoee 

Lily,  water 

AmaryllidacesB 

Lily,  tiger 

Tigridia  pavonia 
Cnnum  Americanum 

Amaryllidaoeffi 

Lily,  Surinam 

Amaryllidaoen 

Lima  bean 

Phaseolus  perennis 

Limonia,  or  lime  myrtle 

Citrus  lima 

Aurantiacett 

Loblolly  tree 

Oreodaphne  leuooxylon 
Hymenssa  courbaril 

Lauraoess 

Locust  tree 

FabacesB 

Logwood,  or  campeachi 

HsBmatozylon   campechia- 

FabacesB 

Long  John 

num 
Triplaris  Americana 

Polygonacess 

Lore  in  a  mist 

PassiflorafoBtida 

PassifloraoesB 

Macaw  tree 

Acrocomia  sclerocarpa 

Palmacess 

Mahoe 

Hibiscus  ehitus 

MalTaoesB 

Madeira  ivy 

Ficus  stipulata 

MoracesB 

Madagascar  periwinkle 

Vinca  rosea 

ApoeynaoesB 

3Iahogany  tree 

Swietenia  mahagoni 

Cedrelaoess 

Maiden  hair 

Urtica  microphylla 

Urticacesd 
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TKKETACULAB  KAKE.    . 

BOTAinOAL  KAMI.     . 

CLASSmCATIOir. 

Maize 

Zeamays 

GraminaoesB 

Haklwrinit 

Acanthaoen 

Malacca  ihamba 

Myrtns? 

Myrtaoea? 

Mammee  apple,  or  sapote 

Lucuma  mammosmn 

Sapotacen 

Mammee  triee,  or  wild  apricot 

MfliniTipa  Americannm 

Clusiaceas 

Manchineel  tree 

Hippomane  mandnella 

Euphorbiacesd 

Maiigost8ii9.or  mangoffteen 

Garcinia  mangostana 

Clusiaceie 

Maogotree 

Mangifera  indica 

AnacardiaoesB 

MangTOTetiee 

Bhizophora  mangle 

BhizophoraoesB 

MaDgroTe^  white 

Conocarpos  acutifolios 

Cbmbretaceie 

MaraD,  or  Copaiba  tree 

Copaifera  officinalis 

Fabaceie 

Mtfica 

Mariba 

Iridace» 

MasticktiM 

Bumelia  mastichodendrom 

Sapotace» 

sar 

Agave  Americana 

AmaryllidacesBi 

Cncumis  melo 

CucurbitacesB 

Menowweed 

BuelUa  tuberosa 

Acanthaoeie 

MetpeL  or  medlar 

Blakea  triplinerva 

MelastomacesB 

Milk  tree  (aearfide) 

Euphorbia  glabrata 

EuphorbiacesB 
Fabaoes 

ICmoM 

Desmanthns  virgatns 

Mint  (KTeral  tp.) 

Mentha 

Labiate 

Moabite  (fonr-leayed  inga) 

Inga  unguis  cati 

Fabaceie 

Arum  arborescens 

AraeesB 

Money  biuh 

Acacia 

FabacesB 

Monkey  apple  tree 
Monk^s   bread   tree    (or 

boabat) 
Monkey's  hand 

Anona  palustria 

Anonaceie 

Heckeria  peltata 

Piperaoe«9 

Monkey's  peas 

Dolichos  luteus 

FabaoesB 

Monkey's  pot 

Lecythis  grandiflora 

MonUbba 

Solanum  melongena 

SolanacesB 

Mora  tree  (the  King  of) 

Mora  ezoelsa 

MorabaUi 

Ditto    ditto 

Mnlbeny 

Moms 

Moracen 

Modar  plant 
MnriTaana 

Mask  bush,  or  wild  ockro 

Asdepias  gigantea 

Asclepiadaoeas 

Hibiscus  esculentus 

Malvaoese 

Mask  melon 

Cucumis  melo 

CucurbitacesB 

Moataid 

Sinapis  niga 

Brassicacee 

Myrtle  (several  sp.) 
Nem-nem  (or  toothache  tree) 

Myrtus  Belgica 

Myrtaoee 

Acacia  horrida 

Fapilionacee 

Negro  pepper . 

Capsicum  conordenm 

Solanaceie 

NetUe 

Urtica 

Urticace» 

Nickers  (oral  leaved) 

Guilandina  bonduc 

Fabacea 

Night-blooming  cereos 

Cereus  grondiflorus 

Cactace» 

Night-blooming  oonyolTnlas 

Ipomea  bona  noz 

Convolvttlaoen 

Night  shade 

Datura  stramonium 

Solanaceie 

Noyeanyine 

Ipomea  sinuata 

ConvolvulacesB 

Nntmegtree 

Myristica  moschata 

Myristicacess 

Nntmeg 

Acrodiclidium  camrara 

LauracesB 

Nut  eddoes  tamers 

Caladium  sagittaefollmn 

AracesB 

Nnt  grass 
Ockra,  or  ockro 

Cyperus  esculentus 
Hibiscus  esculentus 

CvperaceiB 
MalyaceflB 

Old  man's  beard 

Old  maid,  or  Cayenne  jas- 

Vinca rosea 

ApocynacesB 

mine 

^^p— *^ 

:$^8^^ 
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BOTAVrOJkS  VAIOE. 

Old  woman's  bitter 

Citharezylon  diwreiim 

YerbenaoesB 

Oleander,  oonmm 

Apocynaoes 

Oleander  (or  sweet-Mented 
rosebsg) 

Nerium  odomm 

ApocynMM 

Olive  pepper 
Onion,  oommon 

'GaBsicnni  oenakfbniie 

Alnmn  cepa 

Liliaoev 

Orange  tree 

CSitms  AurantiiiiD 

Asrantiaeess' 

Orange,  SeyiQe  or  bitter 

Citrus  bigaradU 

AuxantiaoesB 

Orchids  (serefal  sp.) 

Orchidaeesi 

Orinoqne  tree  (ooral  or  red 

bean  tree) 
Otaheite  apple 

Fabaeasi 

Spondias  Dolcis 

Otaheite  gooeebeny 

CSoca  dtttricha 

Eupborbiaostt 

Oarysovy 

Ox-eye  bean 
Pacuri 
Palm  oU  tree 

Mucnna  meiiB 

Fapiliooaoee 

Fabaoeas 

Corchorus  Austrians 

TiUaee» 

Papaw,  ormelnitree 

GnioapapiTa 

FiqMiyaoess 

Parsley 

Petrosalinum  satlTom 

Apiacen 

Pea 

Fisum  sativum 

I^baeee 

Penguin 

Bromelia  karattas 

Bromeliaoesi 

Peppers 
Petrea 

Capsicum  annum    * 
Petrea  vehibilia 

Solanaceao 

VerteDaoesi 

Fetmiia  Cseyeral  sp.) 

Petunia  violacea 

Peruvian  cotton 

Gossypium  Peruvianum 
Jatro]^  cnrcaa 

Malvace» 

Physic  nut  tree 
Pigeon  pea  tree 

EuphorbiMM 
Fabapess 

„             or  afispice 

Eugenia  pimenta 

Myrtaoeas 

Pimenta  vulgaris 

Myrtaoeas 

Pimploes 

Piaba 

Pindals,  or  grovind  aaU 

Opuntia  tuna 

Cactaoesi 

Arachis  hypogsea 

Fapilionaoev 

Pine  apple 

Ananassa  sativa 

Bromeliaoen 

Pink 

Dianthus  Chinensis 

Caryophyllaoas 

Pink  potato  (caesine  drink) 

PoUtoes,  sweet 

Convolvulus  batatas 

Convolvulaoev 

Pinkroet 

Spigelia  anthelmintica 

LoganiaoesB 

Pitch  tree 

Amyris  guianensia 

Amyridacen 

Plantains 

Musa  paradisiaoa 

Muaacen 

Plantain  tree 

Musa  paradisiaca 
Pontederia  rotumUfolia 

Musaoe» 

Plantain  water,roiiiidleaTed 

FontederacesB 

Plantain,  great 

Pontederia 

Fontederaoett 

Plumieria  (sererai  species) 
Plumbago 

Plumieria  rubra 
Plumbago  rosea 

ter 

Poison  tree 

Sapium  aucuparinm 

Euphorbiaoen 

Pomegranate 

Funica  granatum 

Myrtace» 

Pond  grass,  or  canker 

Commelyna  commuDis 

Commelynaoea 

Pond  weed 

Aliama  COrdifofium 

AlismaeesB 

Pontederia 

Pontederia  azurea 

PontederacesB 

Pope's  head 

Melocactus  conunonis 

Cactacess 

Pop  vine 

Fhysalis  barbadensis 

SolanaoesB 

Prickly  pear 

Opuntia  tuna 

CactaoecB 

Prickle  yellow  wood 

Xanthoxylon  dava 

XanthosylaoesB 
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TSBVAdTLAA  SAHS. 


Prickly  aigcBwe,  or  poppy 

Pnckly  pear  yine 

Prickly  yamTine 

Pritti 

Prieudy 

Pnipie  coeo^  fls  tenlen 

Pniple  ingiy  or  vUier  wood 

Pyecrnil 

Pnnlane 

Pniple  heart 

Queen  of  flowecs 

QOEMIA 

Babbit  Tine 
Badiah 

Batapepper,  orxstaochio 

Battle  bwh 

Bed  cherry  tree 

Bed  mangroTB  tree 

Bed  wood 

Bed  yam 

Beed 

Bed  cedar 

Bhizophon 

Bice 

Bice  grass 

Bingworm  boah 

Boasting  caasaya 

Boasting  eddoes 

Bosea  (serefal  q^eciea) 

Bose  of  Sharon 

Bosei^ple 

Bosemary 

Boaewood 

Bonoowy  oramotto 

Bnaaelia 

Boflh 

Sage 

Sagebhtck 

Sage  white 


Sambo 

Sandbox  tree 

Sand  mora 

Santa  Maria  tree 

Santa  Maria  leaf 

St  Domingo  inignionette 

St.  John's  buah 

St.  John's  wort 

Sapodilla  tree 

Saroostemma 

8anapariUa(seTeralspQcie8) 

Sayanoah  grass 


BQTABIOAJ<  If AME. 


AzgemoDe  mezioaiia 

Gerens  trigonos 
Dioaoocea  acnleata 


Cahdjnm  Sagittsifoliiim 
Inga  parpurea 
JaoqnUua  annillaris 
Poftnlaca  satiya 
Copaifcra>  pnbiflora 
Ciwiiibita  pepo 
Lageratroma  regias» 
Quassia  amara 
Teramnns  uneinatns 
Bi^hanns  oblongos 
Bandia  miis8»nda 
Corchems  hirtns 
Croftalaria  incana 
Malpighia  glabra  . 
Bhizophora  man^^ 
Cocootoba  barbadensis 
Dioscoiea  alata 

Panicom  <trnnf1inn<spqn> 

Bhizophem 
Oryza  satiya 
Panicom  moUe 
Cassia  alata 
Manihot  janipha 
Caladium  macroerhiznm 
Bosa 

Hibiseiis  rosa  sinensis 
Eugenia  jambosa 
Bosmarinus  offlcinalis 
Amyria  balsamifeia 
BixaoreUana 
BuBselia  junoea 
Sdrpus  genicnlatas 
Salyia  officinalis 
y arrooia  curassayica 
T^ntana  inyolucrata 
Cycas 

deome  p^taphylla 
Hura  crepitans 

Calophyllum  calaba 
Heckeria  umbellata 

Psychotria  neryoaa 

Hypericum  calycinom 

Achras  sapota 

Sarcostenuna  swartzianiim 

Smilaz 

P^spalum  ooi^ugatam 


OLAilSIFIOATZOir. 


Papaareraoes 

Cactaceie 

Dio8ooceace» 


Arace» 

Mimoaen 

Myrsinaoen 

Portulaoen 

Fabacesi 

Cucurbitaeeee 

Ljrthracees 

Smuurubacen 

Papilionacen 

Bras8icace» 

Cinchonaoeaa 

TilliaoesB 

Papilionaoeas 

Malpighiaceao 

Bhizophoraoett 

PolygonaoesB 

Biosooreaoen 

Graminace» 

BhizophoracesB 

Graminace» 

Qraminaoe» 

Cesalpmiese 

EuphorbiacesB 

Arace» 

BosacesB 

MalvacesB 

Myrtacefls 

Lamiaceas 

Amyridacece 

FlacourtiaoesB 

Scrophulariaoen 

Cyperaoess 

LamiaoesB 

Cordiaceaa 

Verbenacsft 


CapparidaoesB 
Euphorbiaoese 

CluaiaoeiB 
Piperaceas 

Cinchonaoesd 

Hypericaoea9 

SapotaceaB 

Aaclepiadaceae 

Smilaoe» 

Gr 
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TEBITAOITLAB  KAME. 


Sayine  tree,  or  bastard  iron 

wood 
ScammoDj,  wild 
Sooparia 
Screw  pine 
Sea-side  balsam 
Sea-side  grape 
Sea-side  laurel 
Sea-side  lavender 
Sea-side  samphire 
Sea-side  yine 
Secnridaca,  climbing 
Senna  tree,  or  wild  senna 
Sensitire  plant 
Sesbanea 
Sesayium 
Seyille  orange  tree 
Shaddock  tree 

Shaki-sliaki  (seyeral  sp.) 

Shallots,  common 

Shell  plant 

Sida  (seyeral  sp.) 

SUberdani 

Silk  cotton  tree 

Silk  grass 

Silverwood  tree 

SirabaUi 

Siriba 

Simamba 

Simaton 

Sisjrinchiam' 


Snake  gourd 

Snake  nut  tree 

Snake  wood  trumpet  tree 

Snap  dragon 

Soap  tree,  or  Soap  beriytree 

Solandra 

Soldier  bush 

Soldier  wood 

Sorghum  (several  sp.) 

Soirel  (several  sp.) 

Sour  grass 

Sour  orange  tree 

Sour  sop  tree 

Sour  sop  tree,  sweet 

South  Sea  rose 

Spanish  ash 

Sparrow  grass 

Spear  mint 

Spermacoce 

Spider  wort 

Spikenard 

Spinach  (Virginian) 


BOTANIOAL  KAHB. 


Xanthoxjlon  Pterota 

Ipomea  maritima 
Scoparia  dulcis 
Pandanus  odoratissimos 
Croton  balsamiferum 
Cooooloba  uvifera 
Xylophylla  fklcata 
Heliotropinm  gnaphal<»des 
Sesurvium  portulaeastrum 
Convolvulus  BraziUensis 
Secnridaca  volubilis 
(Tassia  emarginata 
Desmanthus  viigatus 
Sesbania  occidentalis 
Sesuvium  portulaeastrum 
Citrus  bigaradia 
Citrus  pompehnos  decuma- 

nus 
Crotolaria 
Allium  vulgaris 
Alpinia  nutans 
Sida 

Bombaz  ceiba 
Agave  vivipara 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Passiflora  serrata 
SisTrinchium  latifolium 


Ophiocaryon  parodozicam 
Cecropia  peltata 
Buellia  tuberosa 
Sapindus  saponaria 
Solandra  grandiflora 
Toumefbrtia  volubilis 
Inga  purpurea 
Sorghum 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa 
Paspalum  conjugatum 
Citrus  bigarama 
Anona  muricata 
Anona  squamosa 
Nerium  odorum 
Lonchocarpus  violacens 
Asparagus  officinalis 
Mentha  viridis 
Spermacoce 
Tradescantia 
Hyptis  suaveolens 
Phytolacca  decandra 


0LA88ITI0ATI0V. 


Xanthoijiaeeg 


Convolvulaoett 

Scrophulariaoen 

Ptodanacett 

Eupborinaoea 

Pol/gonaoen 

Enphorbiaoett 

Ehrefiaoeoe 

Tetragoniaoe» 

Convulvulaoen 

PolygalaoesB 

Fabaoess 

Fabacen 

FaVMeaB 

Tetragoniaces 

Aurantiaoe» 

Aurantiaces» 

Fabaoess 
Liliaoev 
Zingiberaoee 
Malvaoen 

Stercnliacen 
Amaryllidaoea 


Passifloraoe« 
Iridacete 


Sapindaceas 

ArCocarpacee 

AcanthacesB 

SapindaoesB 

Solanaoeas 

EhretiaoesB 

Fabacea 

Graminaoefld 

Malvaoea 

GraminaoesB 

Aurantiaces 

Anonacen 

Anonaoeas 

Apocynacen 

Fabaoe« 

Liliaoes 

Lamiaoen 

Cinchonacen 

Gommelynaoen 


Phytolaocaoen 
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AxiPHABBTiOAL  list  of  Tree8»  &e. — continued. 


TZBKACVLAB  SXMM. 

BOTAKICAL  KAHS. 

CLA88IVIOATIOK. 

Spirit  weed 

BneUia  taberosa 

AcanthacesB 

G^mrge 

PedilanUms  tithymaloides 

Euphorbiaceee 

Sqnubes 

Cucnrbita  melopepo 

CucurbitacesB 

BuOxjB 

Lamiaceas 

Star  pmm 

Chxysopbyllum 

Sapotace» 

Chrysophyllum   monopyre- 
num 

Sapotace» 

Stinking  weed 

Cassia  occidentalis 

Fabaoeas 

Strawbmrpear 

Sngir  apple  treeCaeyeralsp.) 

Cereus  trigonus 

Cactacen 

Anona  squamosa 

Anonacen 

Sugar  bean 

Fhaseolus  lunatus 

Fabacee 

Sugarcane 

Saccharum  o£9cinale 

GraminacesB 

Sugar  cane  (Bonrlxm) 

Saccfaarum  Bourboni 

Graminaceas 

Sugar  cane  (Otaheite) 

Saccharum  Otaheite 

Graminacee 

Sugar  cane(Yiolet  or  purple) 

Saccharum 

GraminacesB 

Sugar  cane  (black) 

Saccharum 

Graminacee 

Son  flower 

SnppleJack 

Suari,  or  Suwarro  nnt 

Helianthus  annuus 

Caryocar  tomcntosum 

Bhizobolaceas 

Sarodanni 

Surinam  cbeny 

Sweet  banl 

Ocimum  basilicum 

liamiacesB 

Sweet  briar 

Acacia  tortuosa 

Fabace» 

Sweet  caasaya 

Janipha  loeflingii 

EuphorbiaocsB 

Sweetheart 

Desmodium  snpinum 

Fabaceffi 

Sweet  lime 

Citrus  limetta 

Aurantiacea) 

Sweet-scented  birthwood 

Sweet  William 

Quamodet  yulgaris 

Conyolyulatee 

Sweet  wood  tree 

Faramea  odoratiBsima 

CinchonacesB 

Tabenuemontana,  rose  baj- 

like 
TabemaBmontaua,  laniel 

leared 
Table  tree 

ApocynacecB 

Tabenisemontana  laurifolia 

Apocynaceas 

Terminalia  catappa 

CombretacesB 

TabncQBhi 

Taccnba 

Tatabo 

TaUowtree 

MyrisUca  sebifera 

MyristicacesB 

Tamarind  tree 

Tamarindus  indica 

FabaoesB 

Tanien»  or  nut  eddoea 

Caladium  sagittaefolium 

Arace» 

Teak  wood 

Tectonia  grandis 

Verbenacen 

Terminalia,   or  Tn^Uw  al- 

Terminalia catappa 

CombretacesB 

mond  tree 

TheapeairA 

Thistle,  or  rabbit  weed 

Thespesia  popnlnea 
Sonchus  diiatus 

Malvace» 
Asteraceso 

Thorn  apple,  common 

Dattun  Btramonium 

Solanaceso 

Thorn  apple,  blue 

Datura  tatnla 

Solanaceie 

Datura  arborea 

Solanacesa 

Thunbergia  fragrans 

Acanthacea 

Thnnbeigia,  yellow  flowered 

Thunbergla  alata 

Acanthacess 

Thyme 

Thymus  Tulgaris 

Tiger  my 

Tigridia  payonia 

Iridacen 

Tobacco,  VugiBian 

Nicotiana  tabacum 

SoUmacesB 

Tobacco,  wUd 

Baccharis  odorata 

Asteracen 

Tonka  bean 

Dipteryx  odorata 

FabaceiB 
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TtSSSJLOVIiAB,  FAME. 

BOTAJrrCXL  KAHI. 

OIkASSnnOATIOK. 

Tomatos  (lore  apple) 

Solanacen 

Toothache  tree 

Acacia  horrida 

Fabaoeas 

Torch  tree 

Amyris 

Amyridacen 

Canna  acfairas 

MarantacesB 

Toumefortia 

Toumefortia  TolubOis 

Eoffetiaoess 

Tree,  cotton 

GK)S8ypium  arborenm 

Malvacen 

Tree  of  life 

Thqja  occidentalis 

Pinaceas 

Triopteris 

Triopteris  jamaicensis 
Ck>rdia  sebestena 

Malpighiaceid 
CordiioesB 

Bignonia  leacoaylan 

Trunk  tree,  or  tnimpet  tree 
Trinidad  butterflj  plant 

Artocarpacn 

Orchis 

Orchidacett 

Tuberose 

Polianthes  tuberosa 

IHiaoeaB 

Tulip  (wUd) 

Crinum  zeylanicom 

Amaryllidacett 

Turk's  head 

Melocacttts  commnnis 

Caetaceae 

Turmeric 

Curcuma  longa 

Sngeberaoes 

Turnip 

Brassica  rapa 

BrassicaceK 

Turnsole,  or  wild  clary 

Turiballi 

Tysle  bark  tree 

Heliotropium  parviflornm 

Ehretiaoev 

Turkey  berry  tree 

Turpentine  tree 

AmyridacesB 

TJrari,  or  vourali  poison 

UrariTine 

Yanglo,  or  sesame 
Vanilla 

Sesamum  orientale 

Fedaliace« 

Vanilla  planifolia 

Orchidacen 

Victoria  lily 
Vine 

Victoria  regiiuE 
-Vltis  vinifera 

Liliaoen 

Vitaee« 

Vinca 

Vhica 

Apocynacev 

Vervain  (several  species) 
Wadadun 

Stachytarpheta 

VerbenacesB 

Wakenaam,  lilac 

Jacsranda  rhombifolia 

WaUaba  tree 

Eperua  falcata 

Waremia 

Waracouri 

Waike 

Wangala 

Sesamum  orientale 

Washeba  (bow  wood) 

Water  lemon 

Fassiflora  laurifblia 

PassifloraoeA 

Water  vine,  or  water  withy 

Water  melon 

Cucnmis  citmllua 

OucurbitacesB 

Water  shields 

Wax  plant 

Hoya  camosa 

AsdepiadacesB 

West  India  tea(brown  weed) 

Capraria  biflora 

Schrophulariaces 

White  cedar  tree 

White  sage 

Lantana  invohierata 

Vertwoaoess 

White  willow 

Gappans  breynia 

White  celery 

Apium  graveolens 

Apiaeeso 

Wild  ipecacuanlia 

Asdepias  curassaTtca 

AsdepiadacesB 

Wild  caUbash  tree 

Oestrum  laurifolinm 

SolauacesB 

Wild  cassava 

Adenoropium  gossypifoUum 

EuphorblaoesB 

Wild  coffee 

Palicourea  pavetta 

CtnohoiiaooM 

Wild  clove,  or  bay  myrtle 

Eugenia  acris 

Myrtaoeitf 

Wild  liquorice 

Abrusprecatorhif 

Fabaoen 
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TBBHACIiriiAS  ITAHB. 

BOTAinCCAL  KAME. 

OLABBiricATroa;. 

mid  orange 

^ 

WiMochro 

Malachra  capitate 

KalTBcen 

WM  olhre  tree,  or  bsstaid 

AndirainermiB 

Fabooett 

cfllibttffe  luric 

Wild  pine 

Yucca  draconis 
CasBia 

Llliflcen 

WBdtanwrittd 

FabaccA 

WUdtobRooo 

Baccharis  odorata 

ABteraoes 

Wild  tulip 
WUd  water  lemon 

Crinnm  zeylanicum 

AmaiyllidaceaB 

\Wld  wormwood 

Farthenium  hyeterophoros 

AsteraceaD 

Wild  flg  tree 
WUd  plantain 

Worm  seed  weed 

Chenopodiam    anthelminti- 
cum 

Woorali*  oroarali 

Stfychnos  tozifera 

LoganiaceaB 

DioBCorea 

Yamboah 

Dioscorea 

Tarn  guinea 

DioBcorea 

I>ioflcoreace8B 

Tarari  (paddle  wood) 
Tarriuiara 

Aspidospermum  excelBum 

Apocynace» 

Yellow  HercnleB 
Ydlowplam 

Spondias  lutea 

Xanthoxylacen 
Anacardiaces 

Ycilow  nicker 

Giiilandina  bonduc 

FabacesB 

Yellow  aUbnbalti 

Arsemone  mexicaoa 
Unknown 

Papaveraceie 

YonrabaUi 

Unknown 

• 

PART  m. 

Alebabetical  list  of  Hardwood  and  other  useful  Timber  Trees  in- 
digenous to  British  Guiana. 


Ka 


NAME. 


Heiglit 
in  Feet. 


Girth 
in  Inches. 


Abnckkardanni... 

Aconii-broed,  or 
san<fiiSl   green* 

heart  

8|AcD7iiri  palm(As- 
trocarynm  acn- 
leatmn) 

Aenjari  (Idea  al- 
"        0  ...... 


to  40 
to  80 

to 


50  to  6080 


86  to  45 
20  to  80 
to  120 


B  £  M  A  B  K  S. 


Hardwood ;  useftd  for  framing. 
The  wood  is  nseftil  for  frames,  boards, 
and  plaidcB. 

The  outside  part  of  stem  takes  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  used  for  cabinet  work 
and  walking-sticks.  The  eeed  of 
the  fruit  yields  a  fine  oil. 

The  wood  is  used  for  canoes,  book- 
cases, &c    See  Bed  Cedar. 
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Ltst  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  &c. — eanimueeL 


No. 


NAME. 


Hdffht 
in  reel. 


Girth, 
in  Inches. 


BEUABKS. 


8 


AkamJd.. 
Alflouroo.. 
Amooroo.. 


Anapaima  . 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 


18 


30  to  40  24   to  27 


Annedein  ... 

Aradani 

Arawica 

Aroumatta... 
Amatto,  or  ronoou 

(Blza  oreUana). 
Airakadaca ... 

Aasepoca 

AwasacuU  .... 
Avocado  pear 

(Persea  grattis- 

sima)  

Bangeo,  or  eboo7.j20  to  30 12  to  14 


19 
20 

21 


Bannia,  or  ebony. 
Baramalli,  or 

pump-wood 

Bartabally 


22  Bastard  bully  tree, 
or  tourneira .. 


23 
24 


Beridanv.. 
fiiai 


40  to  50  48  to  60 
50  to  60 


25 


26 


27 


Bloodwood . 


Bully  tree,  bou- 
rawa,  bullet,  or 
burueli  (Mimu 
sops?)... , 


Cabacalli,  or  ka- 
bacally 


45  to  50  30 
30  to  50  30 


to  36 
to  40 


30  to  40 


30  to  60 


30  to  40 


20   to  SO 


36  to  60 


36  to  48 


Hardwood. 

A  dose  and  fine  grained  wood. 

Strong  and  elastic  wood,  good  for  span 
and  beams. 

A  close  grained  wood,  abounding  in 
the  rodsy  districts;  the  bsrk  is  aro- 
matic, and  is  used  by  the  Indians  in 
fever  and  dysentery. 

A  furniture  wood. 

Hardwood. 

Furniture  wood. 

The  wood  makes  good  planks. 

Furnishes  an  excellent  dye,  used  by 
the  Indians  and  others. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

A  useful  wood ;  the  firuit  is  known  as 
the  alligator  pear,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed. 

Is  plentifUl—squares  from  8  to  10 
inches.  The  tomahawk,  or  Indian 
war-dub,  is  made  of  it.  It  is  strong 
and  durable. 

Useftd  as  furniture  wood. 

Good  for  staves  of  sugar  casks. 

Tough,  strong,  and  much  like  ash; 
excellent  for  masts  of  sloops  and 
schooners,  yards  and  topmasts  of 
ships,  oars,  handspikes,  and  cask 
staves. 

Useful  for  plank  and  framing  timber; 
requires  careM  seasoning.  Is  plen- 
tifril  throughout  the  colony. 

May  be  used  instead  of  cedar. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  great  sixe;  its 
wood  is  very  durable^  and  is  used  by 
the  Indians  for  canoes;  it  yields  a 
resin  of  a  greenish  cdour,  which  can 
be  used  as  a  varnish. 

Plentiful,  and  is  useAil  for  sugar  cask 
staves. 

Excellent  for  house  frames,  plank,  null 
timber,  shingles,  gun-camages,  plat- 
forms, spokes,  &c.;  squares  from  20 
to  30  inches.  Abundant  in  some 
places;  found  plentifully  in  Bertnee 
and  dsewhere. 

There  are  two  kinds  met  with,  the  red 
and  white— both  plentiful ;  the  red 
is  good  furniture  wood.  Is  uscfhl 
for  gun-carriages,  resists  the  salt« 
water  worm  (owing  to  a  bitter  pzin- 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  kc.— continued. 


NOL 


NAME. 


38  Cabbage  tree  (Ore. 

odoza  oleraoea)  60  to  70 
29  Calabash  tree 

(Cresoentia  cu- 

jete) 110  to  15 

SOjCamara,  or  tonka.' 

See  No.  48. 


31 


--S7 


41 


Cannella  (Canella 
alba) 

Cannballi,  or  ca- 
noomahalli 

Carica 

Carraharri,  or 

curahnri 

95  Carra-aeri,  or 

black  lancewood 
S^Caana  (Cassia  fls- 
tnU , 

Cedar  tree,  or  cu- 
rana,  two  kinds, 
red  and  white 
(Idcaaltissima) 

38|CooUcishiri 

99Coaeetree 

40Cooraninikira  ... 
Comcororue 


Girth 
in  Inches. 


20  to  40 


12  to  18 


REMABKS. 


40  to  50 


86  to  40 


ciple)  for  several  years,  and  affords 

crooked  timbers  and  planks  for  ship« 

hnilding.  The  white  kind  is  inferior, 

and  is  seldom  used. 
The  bark  and  branches  useful  for  many 

purposes. 
Can  be  used  as  furniture  wood.    The 

gourds  are  much  used  as  drinking 

or  eating  yessels. 
A  rery  hard,  tough,  and  durahle  wood ; 

the  tree  yields  the  fiunous  tonqidn 


40  to  50 


50  to  60 


30  to  40 


4SConnnamballi ... 
^SConraharmh,     or 

korraharrah....  30  to  40 


44  Coonwooruli 
45ConriabaIli,  or  co- 
riabally  ... 

46Cearida 

47CoaUbalH  .. 


48JCnainara,  or  Ton- 
kin bean,  or  go- 
morrow  (Dipte- 
lyxodofata)  ... 

49CrU>wood,  orca- 
raba    (Carapa 
goianensis) 


36  to  54 


80  to  120 


30  to  36 


40 


30 


50 


30 


36   to  40 


50  36  to  40 
40 


72  to  90 
30  to  60 


Hardwood;  the  hark  useful  for  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

UseM  for  spars  for  colony  craft;  tall 
and  straight  like  birch. 

The  wood  contains  a  useful  dye. 

Can  be  used  as  furniture  wood. 

A  strong  and  elastic  wood. 

The  wood  forms  good  boards;  the  pulp 
of  the  pods  is  eaten. 

Plentiful  in  the  interior;  usefhl  for 
boards  and  planks  for  every  pur- 
pose ;  the  white  kind  (warracoura) 
is  used  for  oars  and  spars ;  the  red 
for  cabinets,  book-shelves,  &c 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood ;  yields  the  coiibe  berry. 

Hardwood. 

Is  ver^  plentiAil,  and  might  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  cask  staves. 

A  tough  wood  of  small  size. 

Usefhl  for  fhime  boards  and  planks, 
housework,  and  small  boats.  Is 
rather  scarce. 

Hardwood. 

Is  more  serviceable  than  American 
white  pine  for  boards  and  planks. 

Hardwood. 

Hard  and  durable,  unless  much  ex- 
posed : .  makes  good  beams.  It  will 
square  12  inches. 

The  wood  well  adapted  for  shafts, 
mill-wheeU,  or  cogs.  Bean  aromatic, 
and  med  for  scenting  snuffii. 

Grows  tall  and  straight;  yields  a  valu- 
able oil ;  usefhl  fbr  house  fhtmes, 
boarding,  planks,  spars,  vats,  &c. 
There  are  two  kinds,  red  and  white. 
It  takes  a  high  polish.  It  squares 
from  14  to  16  inches. 


voL.n. 
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Lm  6£  Hazdwood  and  THuber  Tseea^  fcc— tfpwiiinutt 

No. 

NAMB. 

Hd|^t 

Girtii 
in  Inohii. 

BEMABK8. 

60 

01U9HH  .............. 

•«• 
•*• 

•«• 
••. 

30  to  60 
••• 

ao  to  60 
... 

40  to  »0 

••• 

12  to  SO 

•*• 
... 

... 
20  to  40 

30 
40  to60 

80  to  40 

... 

•  .a 
.*• 
.•• 

30  to  40 

*•• 
... 

36  to  70 

••. 

24  to  40 

... 

36  to  70 

••• 

H  to  64 

A  tough  and  durable  wood. 

51 

Cnrbacalli.. 

Can  be  used  as  famitnre  wood. 

9tt 

CiKQllariai. 

53 
54 

56 

-—57 

Cunmibiuiiri 

Doori 

Hardwood. 
Hardwood. 

Dncalaballi 

Tough,  strong,  and  mnch  Ilka  aih: 

Ducally «... 

nseftil  for  masto  and  tgen^  oars, 

handspikes,  and  stares. 
Grows  tall  and  straight ;  makes  good 

boards. 
Excellent  wood  for  shipe'  maats^  spusi 

5a 

59 
60 

Etanre 

bcHEuns,  planks,  &c  ' 
Has  simihir  properties  to  wallafaa.      ^ 
Hardwood. 

Eturewice 

Focad^ 

A  soft  but  toogh  wood. 

61 
62 

63 

64 

GomaiTow.     See 
Caaman. 

Greenheart,  orsi- 
piri;tfaieeldnd8, 
blac^     brown, 
yeUow  (Nectan- 
draiodifBi) 

Gvsra  (wild) 

Hactria 

The  Uack  greenheart  is  the  beat:  the 
wood  of  all  is  excellent  fiw  imn  tim- 
her,  house  frames,  bridge  or  stdlfng 
piles,  &c  A  cubic  foot  wei^75lbs., 
Dutch  weight  A  Tery  strong  and 
durable  wood,  much  in  demand  m 
Europe.  It  squares  from  18  to  24 
mches. 

The  wood  is  used  for  gun-stoeka,  and 
haa  every  appearance  of  beiog  a 
good  dye-wood. 

The  wood  resenoUes  Ugnnm  yHbm  in 

65 
66 

Hercnlet  wood .... 
HiabalU 

eyerything  but  smelC  «id  can  be 
applied  to  the  same  purpoaea. 

Harawood. 

AUght  brown  wood  with  black  stripes; 
excellent  for  flimitiinw 

Hardwood. 

67 

Hicka 

68 
69 

noobabam,<irHu- 

babally,  or  Suri- 
nam makewood 

Hoobadie,  or  ubu- 
di,  or  wild  ea- 

A  beautiM  wood,  of  a  Ui^t  led  cokNir, 
yariegated  with  black  and  brown 
streaks.    It  is  easily  wofkad,  takes 
a  high  polish,  and  is  mueh  used  in 

Wood  used  for  inside  work. 

70 
71 

Hooriwaasa,     ar 

soap  wood 

Hocoriya,  or  ixoa 

Hardwood.    Boot  and  bark  used  as 

soap. 
A  luird,  tougli  wood,  but  not  rery 

durable  if  much  eonioaed;  it  la  there- 

?a 

axcwtnTK^  or  Im^ 
mwaaaa,  or  ao^^ 
tree   (fiapMna 
aaponaria)  *•«••; 

Ibrediiefly  used  for  inside  work.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  edUmr,  wfakh  deepens 
witliage. 
Makes  good  boaida  and  kcftding  for 
casks :  the  roots  and  bark  are  used 
by  the  Indians  as  aoap. 
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Lux  of  Hardwood  and  Tiiiibec  Tne^  Stc-^contimed. 


Na. 


HAMS. 


73Htti 

74,Hjft-bja»  or  milk 


rsHjrawaiMUi  (Icica 
I    h^tephylla) 


76  HymakiiBsi 

77,HjiDoncaBhi 

7&^Hyriballi  itaballi, 

or    tta    palm? 

(Manritia  flez- 

79  IiUriiilxmr^^ 
'    or    tiger   wood 
I    (Maohieriiim 
ichomburgkii). . 


»>Itikiboura  

81  KakAralll,orcock- 
araUi  


40  to  60 


ao 


30  to  40 


30  to  40 


82  Ki 

83  Kamacosack  ..•.., 

84KartabaIli  , 

85Kerla  

86  Kovrarroo-cnai  ..< 

67  Kimaatamifia 

SBKofima  

89KoqiierettebaUi.. 

90  Kreiti,  or  iMstatd 

91  Kncabara  .. 
n 


93Kara]uira 
MKaiai%or 


co«(nura40 


95 


96liUMe    woody    or 

TaKziTairi . 
97  Luarooo-faaa,  or 

I    iMtftard  yacori 
98LaaTel  txee 

I    (Lanm) ^, 

99  Letter   wood,  ov 
bourra    courray 
I    or  BraiQ  wood   80  to  40 


Girth 
in  Inohfla 


18  to  50 


24  to  30 


20  to  30 


to  5024  to  80 
40  to  50  36  to  40 


SO  to  25   6  to  12 


36 


BEMABK& 


Hardwood;  the  juice  yields  caont- 

chooc 
The  h/awa,  or  incense  tree;  fncnithatt 

a  yaloable  gam.  The  wood  is  souid 

and  buoyant. 
Haxdwood. 
Haidmood. 
Hardwood.  The  wood  and  leares  used 

for  building  and  thatching. 


This  wood  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour, 
spotted  with  black  and  brown  streaks, 
like  a  tiger's  skin.  It  squares  from 
12  to  16  inches ;  makes  good  boards 
for  inside  work. 

There  are  two  Tarieties  of  this  wood, 
the  brown  and  the  white.  Much 
used  for  stelBngs  and  bridges.  It 
possesses  a  bitter  principle,  which 
prevents  barnacles  from  attaching 
themselves  to  it.  It  is  also  used  for 
staves  and  planks« 

Hardwood. 

Haidwood. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

A  hardwood  of  a  bright  yellow  odour.- 

Hardwood. 

This  wood  forms  excellent  rafters  and. 

beams. 
Useful  for  boards  and  planks. 


to  40 

p2 


The  wood  tenishes  crookod 
and  planks  fbr  schooners. 

Plenti&l,  and  answers  tho  same  par- 
pose  as  American  wluta  nino..  The 
wood  is  dose  grained,  and  not  liablbe 
to  snlit.  A  valuable  4yo  is  pvo- 
cured  also  from  thia  tree. 

This  tree  soppties  good  shafts  apd 
poles  for  carriages ;  also  handspikes. 

Hardwood  stem,  with  broad  fluted 
pvofOctionK 

Hardwood;  there  are  several  spedes, 
10  of  which  Aimish  a  .valnaba  oil 

The  tree  yidding  this  wood  is  of  large 
size;  but  the  greater  part  Is  un- 
serviceable.    The   centre  part,  or 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  Umber  Trees,  &c. — continued. 


No. 


NAME. 


Girth 
in  Inohes. 


BEMABK& 


100  Locust  tree,  or  si- 
miri,  two  kinds, 
red  and  white 
HymensMiCconr* 
baril)  


40  to  100 


101  Logwood  (HflBma- 
I  tozjion  campe- 
I    chianum)    

.102JMAmmee  tree 

(Mammea  ame- 
I    ricana)    

103  Mama  tree 


104  Manie^  or  manne . 
105;MangroTe 
106"      •'  " 

107 

108 
109 


Manniballi,  or 
candle  wood 

Mansiballi,  or  ac- 
couribroed 

Masarannni   

Mora   (Mora  ez< 
celsa)  


20 
50  to  60 

SO 
30  to  40 

50  to  120 


heart,  yield  the  heantiM  letter 
wood,  which  is  so  much  admired 
for  fhrniture  and  cabinet  work. 

This  magnificent  tree  Aimishes  a  hard 
and  compact  wood,  of  a  fine  brown 
colonr,  streaked  with  reins,  and  weU 
adapted  for  mUl  timbers,  pianks,  and 
86  to  100  cabmet  work.  It  is  easily  worked, 
and  answers  the  purpose  of  Ame- 
rican  oak ;  a  fine  resin  (gum  anime) 
exudes  from  the  roots,  and  resembles 
gum  copaL  The  pod  contains  ediUe 
matter.  The  Indians  make  canoes 
of  the  bark. 

Hardwood.  This  tree  yields  the  well 
known  dye. 

Furniture  wood. 


30  to  36 


20  to  90 


""i"-^ 

lll,Morabaci    

112  Murwaana 

llSMyrtus 

114  Orange  (Citrus 
{    aurantium)..., 

115  Ourysouiy 

116Pacuri 

"'1'*^ 

USPritti 


40  to  50 


20  to  30 

50  to  60 
40  to  60 


30  to  40 


18  to  24 


to  70 
to  40 


The  wood  of  this  tree  has  been  fouua 

useM  for  stares  and  Ihunes. 
Wood,  hard,  used  for  stares. 

Makes  good  framing  wood,  and  yields 

a  useM  kind  of  wax. 
This  tree  is  plentiful,  and  is  chiefly 

used  for  spars. 

This  raluable  timber  tree  reeemUes 
the  English  oak.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  sandy  regions.  It  is  tough, 
close  grained,  and  durable.  It  is 
much  used  for  ship  and  boat-build- 
ing. There  are  sereral  raiicties, 
riz.,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the 
brown.  It  squares  from  18  to  20 
inches.  Found  plentifhlly  about  tiie 
rirer  Barlma. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  foand  oseAil 
for  framing. 

Hardwood. 

A  ftimiture  wood. 

Hardwood. 

Furniture  wood. 

Rather  a  scarce  tree.    Bears  a  nut ' 
like  an  oyster,  the  expressed  juioe 
of  which  is  useful  in  medicine. 

A  sound  and  durable  wood ;  usefU 
for  flooring  and  planks. 

An  excellent  wood  for  house  frames^ 
boards,  and  planks. 

Hardwood. 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  &c. — eonHnued. 


Na. 


119 


120 

121 
122 


Patty. 


Roiewood 
Saka,  or  bastard 
purple  heart 


ISaSaUebarroo.. 
124 


125 


^     126 


Saoawarri, 
an,  or  eewarri 
nut  (Caryocar 
tomentosam) ... 

Silbadani 


127 


-    128 


122 
130 

131 
132 


NAME. 


Purple  heart,  or 
cooraharilla,  or 
mariwayana 
(Gopaifera  pa- 
biflora,  or  brac- 
teata] 


SO  to 
20  to 


SUverbalU,  rim- 
ballT,  or  siroa- 
balli  (Kectan. 
dra) 


Siiebadany.. 


Simarapa,  or  ti- 
maraba  (Sima- 
raba-^fficinalis) 

Siridani 

Siraha 

Slonea 

Sonwood 


30  to  70 


36  to  60 


30  to  40 


48  to  72 
24  to  42 


30  to  70 


10  to  20 


40  to  60 


Girth 
in  Inohet. 


12  to  20 


B£M  ABKS. 


the 


20  to  60 


30  to  40 


36  to  60 


This  term  has  been  applied  to  seyeral 
Yarieties  of  trees,  but  the  wood  of 
all  is  much  alike.  It  possesses  great 
strength  and  elasticity,  and  is  modi 
used  for  hoose  frames,  mills,  and 
wharves.  It  is  from  the  tree,  called 
the  Indians  Mariwayana,  that 
e  light  canoe,  so  well  known  here 
as  a  woodskin,  is  prepared  by 
stripping  off  the  entire  bark.  Use- 
M  for  mortar  beds,  on  account  of 
its  admirable  resistance  to  the  shock 
of  artillery  disdharges. 

A  straight  and  handsome  tree,  which 
furnishes  good  boards,  staves. 

Furniture  wood. 

Hie  wood  is  used  by  cabinet-makers 
for  ftirniture. 

A  curious  flat  bush  tope. 

This  tree  yields  the  oellcious  saouari 
nut.  The  timber  is  valuable  for 
boats,  bridges-planking,  mills.  It 
squares  from  16  to  20  inches. 

This  tree  Aimishes  a  beautifbl  wood, 
prettily  variegated  with  black, 
brown,  purple,  and  yellow.  Jt  is 
found  useful  for  flooring,  partitions. 

This  name  is  given  to  four  varieties 
of  trees,  known  as  the  black,  brown, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  two  flrst 
are  the  longest  trees.  The  wood  of 
the  black  kind  is  similar  in  pro* 
perties  to  ebony.  The  brown  kind 
Is  used  for  boards  and  planks.  The 
yellow  kind  resembles  letter  wood, 
and  contains  a  bitter  principle.  Tlie 
white  is  good  for  inside  work.  The 
wood  generally  is  light,  and  floats 
readily.  It  is  much  sought  after  by 
boat-builders.  Squares  from  10  to 
14  inches. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  wood: 
the  red  and  the  white,  or  pale.  Both 
kinds  are  highly  valued  as  furniture 
wood. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  serviceable 
for  frames,  boards,  and  planks. 

Used  as  furniture  wood. 

A  large  tree,  which  furnishes  good  ship 

timber. 
Hardwood. 
The  tree  which  produces  this  useftil 

furniture  wood  is  rather  scarce. 
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List  of  Haidwoocl  and  l!imber  Traea,  ^BC—conHmietL 


Ho. 


133 


134 


135 


186 
137 
138 


139 


140 


Snnidaiini,  or  da- 
Una  r.. 


Taceuba. 


Tataba,  or  detaba 


TaUeeushi . 
Tamarind  . 
Torch  tree  . 


143 
144 


145 


146 
147 
148 

149 


150 
151 
15S 


30  to  40 


Tooroopalm 


)  Tnranira,  toura- 
nero,  or  bastard 
bully  tree  ..., 

'l4l|TazibalU,  nribaUi, 
or  enrebaUy,  or 
Qniana  maho- 
gany   

142Wadadiiri,orWa- 
dadara,  or  mon* 
key-pot  tree 
(Lecythis  gran- 


Walke. 
WaUaba    (epema 
fUcata) 


Wamara,  brown 
ebony,  or  club- 
wood  

WanuM>iiri , 

Waianava  , 

Waiemia , 


Washeba,  bow- 
woody 
ceba.. 


or 


WUbalU 

WUd  oUve 

Wild  onion,  or 
ooopa 


40  to  60 


25 


50 


to  30 
to  60 


40  to  50 


50 


20 


50  to  66 


Mnch  nsed  for  thip  timbera,  raila, 
86  to  82     nayes,  and  wheels.    Made  also  into 
canoes  by  the  Indians.    There  are 
twolunds,  the  red  and  the  pale. 

This  tree  is  found  In  the  high  lands 
and  among  the  falls.  It  is  strong, 
hard,  and  durable.  It  resemblea 
the  washiba  or  bow  wood,  but  is  not 
80  elastic. 

36  to  100  lliere  are  two  kinds,  the  brown  and 
the  yellow.  The  timber  reaemblefl 
the  teak,  and  is  useful  for  mfll 
shafts,  rollers,  and  wheels. 

Can  be  used  as  furniture  wood. 

Furniture  wood. 
18  to  241  As  implied  by  the  name,  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  used  by  the  Indian  for 
torches  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

Its  woody  outside  is  used  by  the  oabi- 
net-makers  for  inlaid  work,  walking- 
sticks,  and  billiard  cues. 


^No.  22. 

Furniture  wood.  A  large  tree,  which 
yields  a  wood  excellent  for  ward- 
robes and  other  things,  as  insects 
will  not  attack  it. 

This  wood  is  plentiiii],  and  is  used  for 
fhmiture  staves.    Hardwood. 


Furniture  wood. 

A  hard,  durable  wood  of  a  red  colour, 
42  to  82     which  splits  flreely,  and  contains  an 

oihr  resin;  it  is  found  ezceUentfor 

shingles  and  staves. 
This  wood  is  hard  and  cross-grained; 

the  Indians  make  thair  war-dubs 

of  it 
Hardwood. 
Hardwood. 
A  soft  wood,  which  grows  to  a  large 

size. 
A  hard  and  durable  wood,  useftd  for 

mill  timber;  it  is  used  by  the  In- 
36  to  90     dlans  for  their  war  'and  hunting 

bows.  • 

Hardwood. 
Fundtufe  wood. 
A  large  parasitic  pUmt,  whoae  seeds 

have  a  strong  flavour  of  garlic. 
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LiflT  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  T^PeeSy  &c — eantimied. 


No. 

NAME, 

S'^ 

Girth 
la  IndMB. 

JKEMABKS. 

153 

154 

155 

WQd   orange^    or 

waxanana 

Wild  nutmeg 

WUdapice 

30  to  40 

••• 
••• 

15  to  20 

50  to  60 

••• 
36  to  48 

Fondtiire    wood.      Baailj   worked  ; 

makes  good  beams  and  spars.  , 
Hardwood. 
Hardwood. 

157 

Woora&bam 

Yani-yarri,  or 
lanoewood 
Dugnetia  qoita- 
rensw)...,., 

A  hard  and  cross  grained  red  wood, 
which  is  rery  scarce. 

A  small  and  slender  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  possesses  much  toughness 
and  elasticity,  and  is  used  for  gig 

158 

Tamri,  yarooroo, 
or  paddle-wood 
CAapidosperDia 
ezcelsa^ 

arrow  points  of  it. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  yellow  and 
white;  the  former  resembles  beech, 
and  is  useful  for  planes  and  tool- 
handles;  the  white  was  found  ser- 

159 

YourabaUi 

viceable  for  cotton-gin  rollers.    The 
Indians  make  their  paddles  of  the 
fluted  projections  of  the  trunk. 
A  small  but  strong  tree,  used  for  the 
pin  by  which  timber  is  hauled  out 
of  the  bush. 

N3.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  numerous  other  yaluable  timber  trees 
whidi  are  in  common  use  among  the  wood-cutters,  ^ut  their  names  and  qualities 
are  unknown  to  me. 


PART  IV. 
PLANTS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Jrrmufed  according  to  the  olassification  of  Fbofsssos  JjUS^ixy.* 
THE  CRYPTOGAMOUS,  OR  TLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

Class  I. — Thallogem. 

Ik  the  classification  of  plants  according  to  the 
'^Natural  System"  of  Botany,  the  lowest  forms  of 
vegetable  organisation  have  been  grouped  into  a  dass 
called  "Thafiogens;"  that  is,  flowerless  plants,  whose 

*  In  tiie  dassiflcation  the  species  have  not  been  grouped  in  genera,  neither  as 
a  genial  rule  hare  the  synonyms  be^  giTen. 
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stems  and  leaves  are  undistinguishable.  Great  confu- 
sion and  difficulty  have  existed  among  botanists  in 
describing  the  specimens  belonging  to  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  minute  and  obscure  structure  of  most  of  them ; 
the  extremes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  approach  so 
closely,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  define  the  exact 
limits  which  separate  them,  and  it  has  happened  that 
what  were  formerly  considered  plants,  have  now  been 
ascertained  to  be  in  reality  animals,  low  in  the  scale  of 
nature,  while  occasionally  the  converse  has  obtained,  so 
that  revision  and  alterations  are  constantly  being  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  humble  species. 

ThaUogens  comprise  the  following  alliances : 

1st.  Algales,  or  Seaweeds. 

2nd.  Fungales,  or  Mushrooms. 

3rd.  Lichenales,  or  Lichens. 

Numerous  species  belonging  to  the  several  alliances 
of  this  class  are  to  be  met  within  British  Guiana.* 

The  Algales,  or  Seaweeds,  are  sufficiently  known, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  seas,  rivers,  and  other  waters. 
They  may  be  seen  floating  about,  or  resting  like  scum 
in  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  their  organisation 
ascends  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  state. 

The  Fungales,  or  Mushrooms,  are  also  pretty  well 
known,  and  flourish  from  the  parasitical  fungi  (moxddi- 
ness)  observable  upon  bread  and  other  substances,  to 
the  more  perfect  structure  of  the  esteemed  truffle  and 
champignon. 

The  Lichenales,  or  Lichens,  are  commonly  seen  on 
the  surface  of  rocks,  trees,  as  well  as  on  the  earth, 
and  occur  in  irregular  patches  of  various  colours  and 
size. 

*  Reiscn  in  British  Guiana. 
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Algaum. 
Odontidiiun  hyemale  t.  flngilaiia  hje- 


pymbonrft  agardhii 
OdoDtella  poljinorpha 
liottoe  litorale 
Lyngl^a  putealls 
Schiiodic^on  pnrpurftBoeos 
ConferTa  nuTiatilu 
Sctoeaipiu  spinulosus 
Ulva  inteatinalis 
Batradio-fpermam  monillfonne 
Fdjsiphonia  Bubtiliuiina 
Lomentaria  imptidica 
Bdenena  leprieurii 

IiTCBBNALEfi— IdCHBirS. 

Uneastrigosa 

n     anstralis 
Patnaiiw  linearis 

„        rigida 
Siicta  qaerdzans 

„     ezampllata 


Bumdia  rinuosa 

„       perUta 

„        obsessa 

„        applanata 

»       pdtita 

„        pannofla 

„       pallescens 

„        gyroca 
OoUema  agnxeum 

„       Bchombvtrgkiainiiii 

„      linkU 
dadoDia  ecmozyma 

„       cameo— badia 

M       oocomia 

^       madlenta 

n       ceratophylla 

M       ooccinea 

„       pi^yrea 


Biatoria  Temalis 


„        taberculoM 
Leddea  alboTirens 
„       imbricata 
n       oorticola 
„       brobnonii 
Uttalia  gradlif 
„      aDgnina 
„     flamniida 
liecanactig  serograpta 

n         lobata 
Opegrapha  proiodea 
„        OTata 
„        acharii 
„        rimulota 


Op^grapba  myrico-carpa 
„        scripta 
„        angOBtata 
„        leprieurii 
Fismrina  nivea 
„       radiata 
„       ixMculpta 
,,       graramitis 
Graphifl  Tirginea 
„       paToniana 
„       aizelii 
„       illinata 
Mednsala  tricosa 
„       olivacea 
„       fblva 
Glypbis  labyrinthica 

„      faTiilosa 
Sagedia  compuncta 
Pertttsaria  yemicosa 

„        leacostricta 
Thelotrema  platystomam 
„         atratom 
„         olivacettm 
Fyrenaatrum  americanum 
„  macroapermam 

„  album 

„  ettstomum 

Venracaria  tropica 
„         proatrana 
„         cinchona 
„         tbelena 
„         catervaria 
„         planorbia 
„         raelanophalma 
„         analepta 
„         nitena 
„         niyriocarpa 
„         marginata 
„         aspistea 
Verrucaria  micramma 
,,         Tariolosa 
„         ochroleuca 
„         dnnamonea 
„         chionea 
n         porinoides 
„         nitida 
„         complanata 
„         leucoatoma 
„         heterochroa 
Aatrothdinm  sepultum 

„  concinnnm 

Trypethelinm  sprengelii 
„  sphaerioidea 

„  cruentnm 

y,  platistomnm 

„  annulare 

'„  leprieurii 

,,  porosum 

„  pyrenuloidea 

„  megaspermum 

n  madreporiforme 
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FUKQAIXS-^MimilHOOMB. 

Agariciu  tenellu8 

„       inii8» 

ff       stiiatiis 

„       cancrinus 

„       campefltris 

,,       reniformif 
CoprinuB  aster 

„       eztinctorinB 

„       molybdites 

„       flmetariiu 
Lentinius  fUmigatiiB 

„        nigripes 

„        viilosuf 

„        8«jor  caju 

„        pilosiu 

„        crinitos 

„        ochraceo-AiBcos 

„        Bchomburgjcii 

„        velutinus 

„        strigosus 
MenueuB  castaneiu 

„        miqueUi 

„        cuneiformis 
Schizophyllum  commune 
„  exigunm 

Lenzites  intermpta 

„       repanda 
PolTporuB  agaricuB 

„         rhizomorpha 

„         zanthophus 

„        guianenaia 

„         heteromorphos 

„        longipes 

„        lepriettiii 

„         sanguimeiu 

„        auxiscalpium 

„         spathulatoa 
Polyponu  aculeatoa 

„        lignoides 

„         iodiniu 

„         villosus 

„         fomentarios 

„         TerucculosuB 

„         australifl 

fj         flmbriatus 

„         strlatUB 

„         feei 


Foljponu  viq^OHHciiu 
Burinamenais 
„        aitidiia 

TrameteB  hydnoides 
•„       fibroflft 

DsMladea  Bplendens 
„       rhabarbazina 

Farolua  brazilienais 

Thelephora  BpecloBa 
„         lUipotiana 

Stereum  eleganB 
„       Burinamentia 
„       reniforme 
„       chartaceom 

Clavaria  fiutigiata 
„       tnboloBa 
„        fistuloBa 
„       delicata 

Exidia  auricula 

Feziza  tricholoma 
„     heteromera 

HyBterium  rufulum 

StictiB  psycotriflB 

Sphaeria  Kegellana 
„        multifida 
„        pileiformia 
„       melanopsU 
n       heteroBtoma 
„        microaticha 
„       conoBtoma 
„       quiBqniliamm 
„       ^yculuB 
„       pBeudo-bombarda 
„       megalaBpoia 
„       ^aphidoBpemui 
„       oedema 
„       trachodefl 
„       Bapgoinea 
„       epiBphaeria 
„       mammaefonnis 

Dothidea  ropalina 
„        euglypta 

Meliola  musae 
„  -     furcata 
„      cymbisperma 

Asteroma  labecula 

Acospora  phymatoidea 

Fhoma  mauritia 

Antemiarla  tropica 


Class  II. — Acrogena. 

Erom  the  rudimentary  organisation  which  charac- 
terised the  plants  of  the  former  class,  we  pass  on  to 
consider  those  whose  structure  is  more  complicated. 

The  term  Acrogens  has  been  applied  to  flowerless 
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plants/but  whose  stems  uad  leaves  are  distingtdshable. 
This  class  includes  three  alliances : 

1st.  Muscales,  or  Mosses. 

Slid.  Lycopodales,  or  Cliibmosses  and  Pepperworts. 

3rd.  EUicales,  or  Ferns. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  several  alliances  of  this 
class  vary  much  in  siae  and  general  appearance,  but 
they  may  generally  be  known  by  their  possessing 
stomates,  or  breathing  pores,  and  by  their  reproductive 
organs,  called  spores,  which  are  small  bodies  like  ordi- 
nary seeds,  which  are  placed  on  the  organs  represent- 
ing the  leaves.  Acrogens  are  in  general  small  plants, 
but  in  ferns  they  attain  a  large  size,  the  larger  kinds 
of  which  are  almost  like  trees. 

TheMuscales,  or  Mosses,  are  small  species  occurring 
in  various  situations,  and  of  singular  beauty ;  they  are 
to  be  met  with  on  the  ground,  on  stones,  and  the  barks 
of  trees. 

The  Lycopodales,  or  Clubmosses,  are  few  in  number, 
and  have  small  imbricated  leaves,  and  a  coniferous 
fiructification. 

The  EiUcales,  or  Eems^  are  an  interesting  and 
singular  tribe  of  plants,  which  are  largely  represented 
here,  and  may  readily  be  known  by  the  spores,  which 
in  fantastic  forms  stud  the  long  and  beautiful  leaves ; 
they  are  common  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  are  also  found  in  the  forests,  varying  in 
size  and  form. 


MU8CALB»~M088E8. 

JuDgermannia  albicans 

ioehila  stricta 

Mastigobryum  serpentinum 

„         patula 

Micropterygium  yulgaie 

Radula  pallens 

f,         martaaaa 

„      recabans 

„  '      rutilans 

Phiagmlcoma  toruloBa 

„         adiantoides 

„          corticalis 

„         dlBticha 

Lcjeunia  leprieurii 

„         aBplenioides 

„       lunulata 

biMrialis 

„       surmamensis 

„         rabplana 
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Lejeunia  cordifina 
„        chitonia 
„        weigeltii 
„       iaflexa 
„        oxyphyUa 
n       amoena 
„       elegans 
9f       diiriiucula 
,f       myriantha 
„       adnata 
„        rigidula 
9,       flexuosa 
»       pellacida 
,»       caneata 
„       splitgerberiana 
„       involvens 
,,       radicosa 
„       fortifolia 
„       repens 
n       adglutinata 
Frollania  gibbosa 
„        arietina 
„        squarrosa 
„        eriooides 
„        taylori 
„        BubtilUsima 
„        obcordata 
„        lepriearii 
„        montagnei 
„        exiiis 
Aenra  pinnatifida 
Metzgeria  furcata 
Sphagnum  palustre 
OctoUtepharam  cyUndricuin 

„  albldum 

Cryptandam  schomburgkii 
Hydropogon  fontinaloides 
Hookeria  depre^sa 

„       scabriseta 
Macromitrium  lepriearii 

„  mucronifiiliain 

„  cirrhoaum 

„  apicolatom 

Sclilotheifnia  squarrosa 
,,  rugifolia 

n  Titiculooa 

Dicranum  albicans 
„        tenuirostre 
„        glaucum 
„        megalophyllam 
Bryum  coronatum 
Leuoobryum  martianum 
Bartramia  uncinata 
Polytrichum  bipinnatum 

poiytrichoides 
„  commune 

Galymperes  palisoU 
„  afzelii 

„  androgynum 

„         lonchophylium 
berterii 


PterygynAndmm  intricatuni 
„  piddieUum 

Neckera  fllicina 

„       imbricata 

„       poiytrichoides 

n       Tulpina 

„       undulata 

„       scabriseta 
Le^ba  microcarpa 

„     csBspitosa 

„     pungens 
Hypnam  subsimplex 

„       ricbardii 

„       elegantatam 

„       cirrliifenini 

„       gratum 


patulum 
leptoch«toD 
ophyiiom  fulrum 
nium  fhlgens 
FiMidenB  prionodes 

„        homschucii 

„        radicans 

„        leptophyllus 

„        goianensis 

„        kegeliaans 

„        intermeduis 

„        pellacldiu 

Ltoopodjxu. 
Lycopodium  reflexnm 

,,  oemum 

,,  carolinianom 

n  aristatom 

y,  linifoUum 

„  dichotomum 

„  dendroideum 

„  robnstom 

„  intermedium 

„  subnlatum 

„  luBsteni 
Selaginella  breynii 

„  pedata 

„  pubemla 

„  radiata 

„  concinna 

„  convoluta 

„  goianensis 

„  fiabelUU 

„  poBpplginea 

„  rupestns 

FlUCALBS— Fbbvs. 

Hymenostachys  elegans 

„  diversifWnis 

Tichomanes  heteropl^Unm 

„         pelluoens 

„         plumula 

„         ptlosum 

„         ankerdi 
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IkliOBMaei  membranaoeain 
n  bracbv 


anlAiBsii 
n  Uznm 

„  cellnlosinn 

„  bancroftii 

„         coriaceimi 
n         tenenun 
„         ancept 
„  rigidum 

NeurophyUam  piniuUiim^ 

yt  hostmannianinn 

„  Tittaria 

,9  floribnodmn 

DidjmogloMiim  reptans 
n  krausii 

HjmenophyUnm  posppigianum 
19  polyantboB 

„  asplenioides 

,,  clayatum 

S^uerocioniam  crispam 
Dans  Bimplicifolia 
„     trifoliate 
„     leprieurii 
Ophiogloasiim  macrorriiigiim 
„  Teticnlatmn 

„  nadicaule 

Sebiuea  trilateralia 


„       flabeUum 
„       dichotoma 
„       incurvate 
Actiiiostachjs  penniila 
Aneimla  humilia 
„       femiginea 
w       cbeilanthoidea 
„       TiUoM 
„       ichombiirgkiana 
Lygodhim  rolabile 

„         poljmorpbiim 
„         renustum 
,,         hirtum 
„         haatatmn 
Mertenaia  longipeimia 
yf        pabescena 
„        peciinata 
„        TuiinerTis 
,.        pedaHt 
„        immersa 
Qfatheabirtula 

Alsophila  fbox 
^       mnltiilora 
„       popgens 
„       oUoDga 
„       sabacoleata 
„       annate 
„       TiUofla 
„       marginalia 

Hemitelia  gnianeoaia 


Hemitelia  bottmamiii 

„        parkerii 
Bkksonia  adiantoides 
Darallia  Imrayana 
Lindnea  dubia 

„  schombiirgkii 

„  falcata 

„  stricte 

„  crenato 

„  trapezifonnis 

„  diyaricato 

,»  moritziana 

„  pendula 

„  gracilifl 

„  raddiana 

„  pnmila 

„  rigesoens 

„  pallida 

„  tennis 

„  filiformis 

„  suBllIa 

„  saliciformis 

,,  macrophylla 

„  mfescens 

„  quadrangularif 

„  guianensis 
Adiantum  senrato-dentetum 

„         triangulAtnm 

„        tomentosum 

„         obliquum 

,y         fernatum 

^         rigidum 

„         glaucescens 

„        cajenncnse 

„        hirtnm 

„        radlatum 
Blechnom  Berrulatum 

„        oeteracdnnm 

„         unilateralis 

„        asplenioides 

„        gracile 

„  nnilaterale 
pig  guianensie 
deflexa 

litobrochioitles 
„      pungena 
„      biformis 
„      arachnoidea 
„      denticulate 
„     elegans 
Doryopteris  palmata 
„  eucblora 

„  lomariaoea 

Lomaria  plumierii 

„      scbombuigkii 
tialpiglttua  Tolubilis 
Aspleninm  schombuigkianum 
„         barpeodes 
„        serra 
,,         Ballcifolium 


Pteris 
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Asjdeniam 


ingerrinnuiau 


Nephroleplieiiti&lUi. 

n 

Besqaipedttis 

AMpidiwn 

macfopliyllam 

ffQisntiito 
deaticaUitiim 

V 

ooriaoeiim 

n 

mPTi^ti^y'l 

n 

pendalom 

»» 

•chombaiB^ 

n 

cicatarium 

y» 

fraziniiUiiun 

)) 

hookerii 

»» 

nodosam 

n 

oonftumiii 

fy 

phlegmaiia 

$t 

abljrarifltiiiii 

}t 

tudfoUum 

»» 

hjrg:rometricam 

>f 

coltratam 

}} 

nenroram 

)» 

apiciilatain 

y) 

flmmin 

f) 

if 

trichomanoidcf 

n 

pendalmn 

19 

pilotiuiman 

» 

paradiieal 

»» 

discolor 

n 

paroBiftUnn 

a 

oiliatom 

» 

lepidopterift 

)) 

incanom 

19 

sabalatam 

}* 

richardii 

}) 

attenaataiii 

n 

{  hoetouuiiii 

jy 

distans 

n 

crascifbliom 

«i 

fa«ciale 

99 

leuoorMuoiB 

>» 

oottatam 

ff 

areoUtmn 

Poljpsdiani 


]joo|K)dioidM 


lleoofont 


„        Mhombiirgkii. 
GTxnnograiBoui  pniima  . 

„  tchomlmrgkiaiia 


w     goianeoiLi 

Mdnisdom  MRatum 

„        maorophylliim 
Antropl^^iii  c^6oiMOia 
„  subsefldle 

Hflnionitu  palmata 
AonfUchnmi  decoratom 
„  schombozgkii 


alatum 


cofpidatam 

jameioiui 

pUoselloidM 

Inridum 

•epjdoiam 

sominarioidcs 

cttrilblinm 

pdtatain 

oijenoenie 

anream 

fairsBtani 

•emipiiinatiflda 

dentate 


Polybotriac 

ToBoitis  furcate 
„      angostifidia 
„      desTaiudi 

Yitteria  graminifolki 

Ziphopterifl  sermlate 
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S£XUAL,  OB.  PLOWEBIKG  PLATCTS, 

CliBU3S  Iir. — Bhizogens. 

Ascending  the  scale  of  vegetable  life^  we  next  find 
plants  possessed  of  flowers,,  with  a  distinct  sexual 
apparatus,  the  fructification  springing  from  a  thaUus. 

According  to  Professor  lindley,*  *'  Bhizogens  are 
parasitical  plants  destitute  of  true  leaves,  in  room  of 
which  they  have  ceQular  scales.  Their  stem  is  either 
an  amorphous  fungous  mass,  or  a  ramified  mycelium, 
sometimes,  perhaps  always,  appeanng  to  be  lost  in  the 
tissue  of  the  plants  on  which  it  grows ;  and  is  very  im* 
perfectly  supplied  with  spiral  vessels,  which  in  some 
instances  seem  to  be  wholly  deficient.  No  instance  of 
green  colour  is  known  among  them;  but  they  are 
brown,  yellow,  or  purple.  They  are  furnished  with 
true  flowers,  having  genuine  stamens  and  carpels,  and 
surrounded  by  a  trimerous  or  pentamerous  calyx,  or 
absolutely  naked.  Their  forms  are  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied. Ehizogens  all  agree  in  being  of  a  fungus-like 
consistence,  and  in  their  habits  of  Uviog  parasitically 
on  the  roots  of  other  plants.** 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  plants  belonging 
to  this  class  in  this  country. 


Class  IV. — Endogens. 

In  the  next  class  of  plants,  termed  Endogens,  or 
Monocotyledons,  we  find  a  multitude  of  species  with 
distinct  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers.    They  derive  the 

*  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
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name  of  Endogens  from  the  fact  of  the  new  woody 
matter  being  constantly  developed  in  the  first  instance 
towards  the  interior  of  the  trunk,  only  curving  out- 
wards in  its  course  downwards ;  as  exemplified  in  the 
pahn  trees,  and  others.  The  following  are  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  this  class : 

1st.  The  wood  is  endogenous. 

2nd.  The  leaves  are  straight-veined. 

3rd.  The  organs  of  fructification  are  ternary. 

4th.  The  embryo  is  monocotyledonous. 

6th.  The  germination  is  endorhizal. 

The  class  is  divided  into  several  aUiances,  and  in- 
clude the  palms,  arals,  grasses,  bulrushes,  the  lilyworts 
and  orchids,  besides  others. 


AlliakcbVII.  Glumales.— Obdbr 

29.  Grasses. 
Sacchanim  officinaram  —  sugar   cane 
(Bourbon) 
„         commune— Creole  cane 
„         otaheitense— Otaheite  cane 
„         caudatum 
„         oontractum 
„         spicatum 
Andropogon  schsenanthos — ^lemon  grass 
„  angustifolius— sour  grass 

„  bicomis  —  deer  or  foxtail 

grass 
„  fascicularis 

„  brevifolius 

„  ayenaceus 

Luziola  peruTiana— grare  grass 
Fhams  scaber 

Sorghum  yulgare^c^nea  corn 
„       bioolor  „ 

),        cemuum  ,, 

,,       saccharatum    „ 
Oljra  loBgifolia 
„     poniculata 
„     omata 
„     glauca 
Eriochloa  kunthii 

„       punctata 
Isachne  dubia— reed  grass 
Oplismenus  crus  galli 
„         velutmas 
„        librtelltts— Scotch  grass 
„        colonus 
Setaria  caudata 
„      macrostach^a 
„      glaucum 


Echinolaena  scabra 

„  hirta 

Dactyloctenium  acgyptiacum— cmd- 

atei  grass 
Leptochloa  domingensis 
„         digitaria 
„         virgate 
„         dubta 
^         gracilis 
Spartina  fksciculata 
Orthodada  laxa 
Ischaemum  guianensis 
„         latifolium 
Anstida  capiUacea 
Sporobolus  acneus 
Panicum  leucophsBum 

„       lazum 

„       sulcatum 

„        sang^iinale 

„        dandestinum 

„       fasciculatum 

„       tenuiculmum 

„       aTenaceum 

„       granuliferum 

„       maculatum 

„        zizanioides 

„        divaricatum 

„       adsoendens 

„       fluitans 

„        granuliferum 

„        trichoides 

„       jumentorum— guinea  grass 

„        paspaloides— long  grass 

„        latifolium — Haj  grass 

,,       fimbriatum 
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I^toicam  oolonmn— purple  panic  grass, 
OTTUiegraaa 
„       horizontale 
„       lineare— devil*!  grass 
„       mertensii 
„       pilosnm— >Scotch  grass 
„       amndinazinn 
„       molle— rice  grass 
„       pilisparsnm 
„       elatitu 
„       stolonifenun 

„        glatinosum 

„       cayennense 

„        isocalycinum 

,,       commelinafoliam 

„       mynras 

„        s^tabile 

„        distaehynm 
Paspalnm  distichum — savannah  grass 

„        repens 

„        copjugatum — sour  grass 

„        Tirgatum— lamaha  grass 

„        mealonospermum  —  lamaha 
grass 

„        paniculatum  . 

„         gracile 

„        platicanle 

n        pusiUam 

„        Taginatnm--crab  grass 

„        sooparium 

M        leptostachjum 
Cenchrus  giganteus— «  sweet  grass 

„        ediinatus — ^bor  grass 

„       tribuloides — bur  grass 

,,       pungens 
Zea  mays— Indian  com 
Colx  lachryma — Job's  tears 
Pennisetum  ricliardii 
Agrostis  minima 

ff       indica 

n       virginicus — crab  grass 
jf       truncatellns 
Poa  dliaris— dog's  grass 

„   dactyloides 
Eleosina  indica— Dutch  grass,  or  man 

grass 
Cynodon  dactylon— Bahamas  grass,  or 

devil's  grass 
Amndinjuia  schombuigkii — (Woonli 

poison) 
Arundo  donaz 
Bambusa  amndinacea— bamboo 

„        latifolia 
Pariana  campestris 
Chloris  elegans 

„      Polydactyly 
Oiyza  sativa— rice 

ff     latifblia 
Lemia  oryzoides 
Gynerinm  paniflorom— the  arrow  plant 


Gynerium  saccharoides 
Guadna  latifolia 
Zengites  americana 

Order  30.  CrPRRA.csA-'SEDOES. 
Cyperus  yegetas 
„       odoratus 
„       hamiltonii 
„       stellatua 
„       ferox— razor  grass 
„       hydra— nut  grass 
„       luzttlaB 
„       jnbseflonis 
„       surinamentls 
„       Ugularis— bulrush 
„       nemorosus 
„       rotundus 
,9       callophorus 
„       amentaceus 
„       compresons 
„       densiflorus 
M       elegans 
„       giganteus 
„       fascicularis 
„       strigosus 
„       schomburgkianus 
„       infucatus 
„       simplex 
„       glomeratus 
„       cuspidatus 
„       brizseus 
„       insignis 
„       tenuicornus 
Fimbristylis  laxa 

„  ferruginea 

9,  spadicea 

„  Tahlii 

„         limosa 
„         dichotoma 
„  tenuis 

„  brizoides 

Dichromena  ciliata 

„  junciformis 

„  leucocephala 

„  hispidula 

„         globosa 
„         puberosa 
Eyllingia  pnngens 
„       triceps 
„       obtusata 
„       odorata 
„       cruciformis 
Mariscus  elatus 
M       littoralis 
„       coriaceus 
Trichelostyiis  longirostris 

„  stricta 

Hemicarpha  subsquarrosa 
Abildgaardia  monostachya 
Hypolyirum  pungens 
„  sylvaticum 


TOL.  II. 
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Hypoljtniin  loogifiiiiiiim 
Diplasia  karatsefolia 
Dichromena  elatior 
„         pubera 
„         cOiata 
„         junciformia 
,,  leucocephala 

„  hispidiMA 

„  globosa 

,.  mieraiitlia 


PsUocaiya  rufa 
„        Candida 

Shjmchospora  bartwta 

„  polyoepbala 

„  evaltata 

„  oephalotea 

„  globota 


„  gUvca 

„  sybntica 

Acrocarpiu  stellatuB 
LagenocarpuB  guianenaii 

„  tremnliui 

HTmenolTtrum  sylrettre 
Beoqueraia  Bierkeliaaa 
Caljptrocarya  firagifcra 
„  angostifoUa 

„  brencanlis 

„  longifolia 

Eleocharii  matata 
„        capitata 
^        scptata 
„         aubmersa 
„        macoloBa 
,,         obtusa 
Sdezia  flagellum 
„      interropta 
,,      capitata 
„      microcarpa 
,f      mitis 
„     bracteata 
„      tenella 
„      Terruoosa 
„      kunthii 
„      nutans 
n      (grperlna 
,f      mdaleuca 
„      stipularis 
„      grandiflora 
Eriopborum  angustifolliiBi 
IsolepiB  capiUaris 
„       znicrantha 
„       conifera 
,,      janciformiB 
„       Testita 
„       albescens 
SchoBnus  globosiw 
„        fhigiferna 
„        floridus 
Makania  sylratica 


Fnirema  umbelbrtm 

„       gniaaensia 
SchJbrpasymonlataw 

„       cnbensis 

Ordbb  33.  EiaooAuxjMCBJs. 
Tonina  flayiatiliB 
PsepalanthoB  capillaceTis 

„  schomburgkii 

,,  dichotomus 

„  guianensis 

„  griocephala 

„  nmbellatiu 

„  lamarckii 

„  ottonis 

„  procerus 

„  snrinamensis 

„  caolescens 

„  hispidns 

„  sabulatns 

„  hnmboldtii 

y,  fasciculatos 

Eriocanlon  brevifolium 
„  tenaifoiiam 

humboldtU 


Order  34.  Pistiai 
Fistia  sintioides 
„     linguseformis 
„     commutata 
„     horkdiana 


Alliakcb  Vm.— Order  36. 
— Aruks. 


>DUCKWBCD8. 


AsAOBiB 


Arum  macBlatniB 
„      braziliensis 
„      arborescens- 
„      draoontium 
„     oMoioi^sam 
„      acoleatum 
„      hediracsom 
„      lingulatam 
2?hilodKBd(OB  ( 

„  cannefolium 

Monateara  adamionii 
„         cannaefolia 
CaiadiBwi  ^acpiftntuMi— <ddoaa  «r  tan- 
nias 
„       arborescens 
„       si^ttsBfoliiiiB— nut  eddoea 
,,        grandifolium 
„       nympbseifoHiim— -wildeddoes 
„       bicolor 
,y       fragrantiaaiiiwuii 
Xanthotoma  edule 
Colocasia  mncronata 
Acontias  heleborifolios 
bcaaliuuia 
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OR0S&d7.  PAHDJCirACES. 

CarlndoTica  plumerii  I 

n  BubacaaHB 

PydantbiiB  Uportitus 

AllzancbE^— ObdesSS.  FAiJuofifi 
— Paxjbs. 


Qeonoma  sprizkiui 
„       Btricta 
„       amndinacift 

„       macrostacbys 
f,       xwiteaiiaiia 
,,        Daculifera 


CoooB  nndfera^cocoa-nvt  tree 
Astxocaryxun  acoleatom-Hrtar-xiutpalin 
n  gynaoaatttnun      ,, 

„  acaule  „ 

n  munbaca  „ 

n  Tidgare  „ 

n  can^pertTfe  „ 

n  mum  mum         ,, 

„  jauari  „ 

Sagna    Bftgo  tree? 
Oreodoza  yd  oreca  deraoea— cal>tagie- 1 

tree 
PbjtelephaB  macrocarpa 
BorasBus 

AcTooQBiia  Bcleiocflffpa    gwugfiiinpitoi 
Mauritia  aculeata 

„       flezvoBBr— ita  palm 
„       annata 
Palma  paryiflora 
„      dad^lifera 
„      manpa 
„      hamiliB 
BactriB— sarbacan,  or  U(n^-^E^ 
Mazimiliana  regiar— caomit 
Thriznax  pttrr&iorar-ftn  palm 
ElaiB  gulaneiiBia— iialm-ofl  tree 

„     melanococca 
Seafarthia,  or  eutctpe    iHaaioole  palm 
Guilielma  speQioeia— paiipa,  or  pir^aB 

pahn 
Attalea  ftanil^ 
„      Bpectaa 


Mancaria  saccifera— trodie  juUm 
DeB  oncus  macracanthoB 
n         polycanihoe 


„  BetOSUB 

BactriB  marnja— cane  paloBs 
,,       aristata 


Iriartea  ezonfalsa 
if .     yentrioosa 
.SnocarpoB  batava— 'torn  palm 
„         minor 
„         bacaba 
„         regius 
Euterpe  olenwea 

„       edulis 
BapbiB  flabelliformifl— dwarf  pahn 
Cbamaedorea  panciflora 

„  gradliB 

Hyospathe  elegans 
Leopoldinia  pmchra 
„  insignlB 

Lepidocaryum  gracile 

„  tenue 

Geonoma  maxima 
„         acutiflora 
„         laxijSora 
.,         diyersa 


„      i^ectinata 
Martinezia  caryotafoUa 

Order  89.  Hvobochabidjb. 
Udora  gnianenBlt 


Sizmiobium  spongia 

Allianob  XI.  Nabcisbaleb.— 
Order  42.  BBO]cu«ii£iEA. 
AnamiBBa  Batiya— piae^apple 
Bvomelia  BMVteaBii 

n 


pingmih— wild  pine 
dlBCoL 


olor 


n 
>» 
If 


karatag    caraguata  pine 
longifolia 
lingnhttii 
lutea 
nudicauliB 
TillandBia  anceps 

bromeUfi>lia 

usneidoea^-old  man's  beard 
pulcbra 
floribuada 
flexuosa 
fletacea 
conspersa 
yestita 
ranealia 
alooefoUa 
„         recuryata 
Pitcaimia   bromelifolia— flowlet   pit* 

cairn 
Bilbergia  dayataa 
odorata 
lutea 
nndicaidis 
mertensii 


q2 
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Paja  gniAnensis 

„     macrostachya 
Encholiriom  angustn 

Ob]>£B44.  Hamodoiucejb^Blood- 

ROOT8. 

Xiphidium  CGenileum— yd  flaribundnm 

„  fockeannm 

TroBchelia  orinooensiB 
Nietneria  corjmbosa 
Barbaoeni»  aJexaDdrinss 

Order  45.  Htpoxidacbjb. 
Hjrpoxidea  breviscarpa 
„        flcerzonersefolia 

Order  46.  Amartllidacbjb— Ama- 

RTLI.IB. 

Amaryllis  equestris— red  lily 
„        zeylanica— wild  tulip 
„         formosa — ^Brazil  lily 
„         belladonna^-beUadonna  lily 
Pancratium  guianense — white  lily 
„         littorale 
„         fragrans 
„         caribsBum 
„  amaenum 

„         tubiflorum 
Crinom  americanum— asphodil 
„       guianenso 
,,       Tiridifolium 
„       oorentynum 
„      lancei 
„       erubeaoens 
Agave  americana— Bilk  grasfl,  or  aloe 
„     Tivipara 

„     gigantea— carata,  or  ailk  grass 
Hippeastrum  barbatum 
„  occidentale 

„  equestre 

„  solandrofoUum 

Hymenocallis  guianensis 
„  tubiflora 

„  amsena 

„  fragrans 

„  sloanei 

,,  caribea 

„  dyandri 

Bomarea  f uscata 
y,       edulis 

Order  47.  LtiDACEiB— Irids. 
Tigiinia  pavonia— tiger  lily 
Marica  paludosa 
„      tennifolia 
„      martinensis 
Sisyrynchium  latifolium — bloodworth 
'   „  iridifolium 

,1  alatum 

Iris  X3rphium 
Libertia  grandiflora 
Cipura  paludosa 


Aluancb  Xn.  AvoxALBS. — Obdbr 

48.   MuSACEuB. 

Mosa  paradisiaca— plantain  tree 
„     sapientum— banana  tree 
„     chinensis— -dwarf  plantain 
„    rosacea—* rose  banana 
Urania 

Bayenala  guianensis 
Hellcoma  behai 
M       acuminata 
„       psittacorum 
„       richardlana 
„       braziliensis 
„       schombuigkiana 
„       pulverulenta 

balUa 
„        flexuosa 

OrDBB  49*  ZlNGIBERACBS — GlKQER 

Plants. 
AUucia  oemua 
Zingiber  officinale— ginger 
Amomum  roeleguita— Guinea  pepper 
Grana  vel  paradisiaca  „ 

Curcuma  longa — ^turmeric 
CkMtus  spicatus 

„      spiralis 

„      comosus 

„      niveus 

„      cylindricus 

„      Tillosissimus 
Alpinia  nutans^shell  plant 

„      tubulata — Demerara 

„      exaltata—Surinam 
Benealmia  aromatica 
„        racemosa 

Order  50.  Marantacbjb— Abbow- 
rootPlaets. 
Canna  indicar- Indian  shot 

„     surinamensiB 

„     lutea— yellow  shot 

„     cocdnea-— red  shot 

„     achiras— tons-les-mots 

„     glauca 

„     discolor 

„     lambertii 
Maifanta  arundinacea— airowroot 

„        allouya 

„       obligua 

„       petiolata 

,1       protracta 

„       gracilis 

„       humilis 

J,       tonchat 

„       lutea 

„       pubescens 
Thalia  verrucosa 

„      altissima 
Ph^nium  casupa 
n        pumilum 
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Phiyniiim  gnianeiifle 
Calathea  macrostachja 

,f       composita 

n       latifi>lia 
Thalianthiifl  macropus 
MjTOflma  camuefolift 

.M       comosa 

Aluahcb  XTTT.  Obchxdaxbs.—  Oadbb 

51.  BuBMAinriAORB. 

Bnnnaimia  bicolor 

„         quadriflora 

„         capitata 

n         brachystachya 
Dictjostega  schomborgkiana 

Obdeb  52.  OrchidAcejs.^Obchids, 

PlearothaUis  ciliata^fl.  brown 

n  grobyii— pupp.  yellow 

n  lanciana— orange 

„  pictar-yeL  Btiiped 

n  nucifoUa 

)»  pruinosa 

»  aicaria 

,»  dlflcoidea 

„  arifltata 

n  molticaulia 

99  snccoBa 

^ecUinia  orbicularia 

Pnyaosiphon  emarginata 

Octomeria  tridentata 

Stelia  azgentata 
n     oipDioglosfloideB 

Bolbophyllnm  setigenim 

n  bracteolatnm 

liparis 

Bp&dendram  chloranthom — fl.  green 
„  chloroleacum — ^gr«  white 

„  dichotomum — green 

„  inoBmum— yel.  green 

„  loDgicoUe— yellow 

„  dliare 

„  saicatam 

I,  yiviparom— white 

„  pachyanthnm 

„  pictum— yel.  crimson 

„  Bchomborgldi— Bcar  pink 

„  coriaceam— green  purple 

„  amaragdinum — ^green 

„  scutella— gr.  yellow 

„  seBBiIi  florum~-br.  white 

„  stenopetaltun 

„  tridens 

„         eloDgatam— red 
„  fragrans 

n         noctomam 
„  eUipticam 

^  dicuBatom — ^pink 

n  durum— yellow 

ft         flexuoBum— wh.  green       I 


Epidendnun  p;raniticum— gr.  white 
n  imatophyllum— roBe 

„  lentigmosum— yd.  green 

,1  longibulbum 

„  mlcrophyllum— purple 

„  monophyUum— white 

J9  muBcEferum 

n  pumilum 

„  Bazatile— red  purple 

t>  papilionaceum 

„  secundum 

n  Bchomburgkii 

„         pateuB 
t,  umbellifemm 

n  tetrapetalum 

I,  maculatum 

„  '  skinneri 
„  regtdum 
y,  blcomutum 

„  dayatum 

Biothonea  imbricata 
IsochiluB  fuBiforme 
Physinga  prostrata 
BrasBayolaanguBtata— yellow  green 
„        *  cucullata 
„         nodosa 
„         barkleya 
,»         martiana— white 
Cattleya  superba 
„       odoratissima 
„       moBsiiB 
„       pumila 
Schomburgkia  marginata 

„  crispa 

Aspada  yariegata 
Omithidium  coccineum 

n  album 

Trizeuzis  falcata 
OmithocephaluB  gladiatus 
»  dliatuB 

„  trichorrizuB 

Trigonidium  obtuBum 
99  acuminatum 

ft  tonue 

n  egertonianum 

Aganisia  pulchdla 
Maxillaria  acutifoUa— fl.  brown 
„        chlorantha— yel.  green 
„         glauca->yeUow 
9,         foyeata— straw 
})         gracilis — ^red 
„         graminea—yd.  red 
,1         pallens — ^pale 
„         parkd>-white 
„         pamila— purple 
„        sinuosa 
„        Bteelii— yd.  spotted 
»        uncata 
„        cristata 
„        batemanni 
n        henchemanni 
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liaziDMbi 


Trichocentrum  iridifi>liiim 


Bifrenaiift  auMMtica 
„        loDgioomis, 

Batemannia  coUeji 

Scapphyc^ottit  palUdiflon 
,1  Tiokoea 

t)  reflexa 


Dicrypta  bicolor 
„        iridifolis 

Cydmoches  chlorodiikm 
„         loddigesii 
„     '    purparena 

Myanthiifl  barbatus 
„        ddtoidew 

Catasetnm  trifidum 
„         tridentatvnt 
„         longifoliam 
„         saccatum 

if  pOlinBFUDQL 

„  barbatum 
„  comutam 
„         deltoideim 


„         Tiridiflorum 
,,         atropiupuMu 
„         aureum 
„         luridom 
Monocanthus  danolor 

„  yiridia 

Stanhopea  grandiflora 
„        insignia 
„         eburnea 
„         ocnlata 
Honlletia  yittafea 
Googora  atropnipom 

„  ftihar 

„  maculata 

„  yariegala 

„  nigrita 

„  biatrio 

n  punctata 

»  vuim 

»  alba 

„  aurantia 

„  citrinm 

„  fnlgens 

»  fiiwa 

„  gradlis 

i>  griaea 

„  lutea 

„  Bqnalus 


Coiyanthes  macrantha 
„         maculata 
n         spedosa 

Periateria  pendida 


Feiiateria  cerina 
Oymbidium  trin6r?0 

„         gattatom 

„         hinatom 
Qaleandra  baueii 

„        deyoniana 

„        junoea 
Zygopetalom  lostratom 


Cyrtopodium  andersonii 
„  paTYiflanuL 

„  criBtatma 

puiytBtnin 

Notylia  micnnUia 

lonopBiB  teres 

BodnguesU  secunda 
„         rosea 

Borlingtonia  Candida 


Macradenta  triandra 
[Notylia  teaniB 
„     parkeri 
„     incur?a 
Masderallia  gnianensif 
Onddinm  lunatum— fl.  orange 

„        papilio— jeL  purple 

„        Unceanvmi — gr.  purple 

„        altiB8imnn»— jeHow 

II        bicomutnm 

„        carthaginenae 

„        gattatum 

,1        pulcbdlom 

„        baueri 

„        luridvui 

,1        iridlfoliQnt 

,1        emarginatum 

n        Banitin 

n        flangainetini 

II        faiiegatimi 

II        pirsiense 
Femandesia  degaas 

n  acuta 

Diduea  graminddes 
„       ediinocaipa 
Odontoglosaora  epidem&aidea  —  gc 

brown  • 

Braaaia  macroatediya— 7«L  apotted 


II      punctate 

I,      lawendana 

II      codileate 

II      Tiridillora 

I,      caudate 

„      odontogioeaoiite 

I,      yerraoosa 
Angrsdcnm  fksdola 
Bonatea  pauciflora 

„      madlente 
Cleiatea  rosea 

I,      Itttea 
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Clebtes  porriflora 

Ilabenaria  C 

„         longicanda 
„  seticauda 

„         heptadaetyia 
„         Bdiombuxglcii 
Sobralia  sessilis 

„       ElisabethsB  Tel  Hiiattmm 
Epistephiom  parrifloniiB 
Vanilla  planifolia 
„       bicolor 
„       palmarum 
Neottia  lanceolata 
Spiranthes  bicolor 
„         tenuis 
„         pieta 
n         elata 
BCfloatynchitt  orcfaioideB 
Good^a  gaiaDenuB 
CTpnpediiim  palmifolium 
f9  lindlejanum 

„  klotzschianum 

Hnstlcja  Tiolaoea 
„       sessilifiora 

Alliance  XIV".  Xtridalbb. — 

OSDEB  55.   XyJUDAGKA. 

Xyzis  guiaaensifl 

„     erioi^ora 

„     communis 

„     inrolucrata 

•t     tMirila 

„     saTennensis 

„     eriophylla 

M     macroeephala 

„     sorinamensis 

n     cauTeBcena 

„     fontanesiana 
B^teapalndoBft 
„       spluerocephala 
„       Fred.  Aogusti 
Spokbanthns  unilateialis 
Abdboda  aubletii 
„        pulchella 

OSDEB  56.  CoMKELTKlC&fi. 

Commeljiia  cigenensis 

J,  guianensiB 

„  Bohombnrgkiana 

„         oommnnifl—poiMl  gnus 

„  canonia 

„         erecta— upright    comme- 
lyna 

„  glabra 

„  pla^phyUa 

Tradeflcantia  discolor^— spiderwort 

„  elongata 

„  geniculata 

„  guianensis 

„  floribunda 

LimnochariB  humboldtii 


Limnocharis  plmniem 
Campelia  zanonia 
Callisia  repens 

Dithyrocarpus  scfaombiirgkianus 
Dichorysandra  aubletiana 

>9  schomburgkiana 

Aneilema  schomburgkiana 

Obder  57.  Mayaoeje. 
Mayaca  aubletii 

AlLLINCE  XV.  JUNCALES.^OSZXBR 
59.    OaONTIACEA. 

ABthurium,  gxacile 

„  trinerye 

„         Tiolaceum 

yt         scolopendiinum 

„  lanceolatum 

M  hookeri 

„  cordifollum 

,1  maerophjllum 

I,  rubrinervium 

i>  pentaphyllum 

„  aubletii 

i,         palmatum 

,1  crenatum 

Spathiphyllum  sagittafolium 
Dracontium  dubium 

II  polyphyllum 

Typha  latifolia 
Spargaaium  xamosum. 

JluaUsob  XVI.  T.fT.TATgq. — OBmm 

62.  LiLIACEJi — ^LlLIES. 

Aloe  Tulgaris— aloes  pbmt 
Draeoaaa  &irea-~dragon's  bbod 
Tuoca  acuminata— Adam's  needles 
draoonis — Spanish  needleB 

,1     gloriosa^-do. 
Pofianthis  gradlis 

„        tuberosa— tuberose 
Asparagus  ofiBcinalis — asparagus 
AUinm  satiyum— garlick 

„      porrum— leak 

„      cepa— onion 

,r     vulgaie — eschalots 
Lilium  lancifolium 
Gloriosa  superba 

OeBBB  63.  PONTEDBBACEA— FOXTE- 
DEBAS. 

Pontedera  eriantha 

azurea 

limosa 

rotundifoliar-^water  plantain 

Bchomburgkiana 

crassipee 
Erichomia  spedosa 
„        azurea 
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Ileteranthera  diversifolia 
„  limosa 

„  reniformis 

.  „  graudiflora 

,,  formosa 


ObDER  64.  BUTOMAGEJ^ 

Hydrocleis  hamboldtii 
„         commersonii 


AixiAKCx  XVII.  A1.18MALE8.— Obdbk 

65.  Alumjlcejb. 
Sa£^ttaria  gaianensts 
„        flubulata 
„        sellowiana 
„        lancifolia 
„        angostifolia 
„        actttifolia 
Alisma  cordifoUa— -pond  weed 
,,      acutifolia 
„      lancifolia 
„     angnstifolia 


Class  V. — Dictyogens. 

The  fifth  class  of  plants  are  termed  Dictyogens, 
whose  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  are  peculiar.  They 
appear  like  Endogens,  but  have  a  broad  net-yeined 
foliage,  which  usually  disarticulates  with  the  stem. 
There  are  very  few  genera  and  species  included  under 
this  class,  and  botanists  are  still  at  variance  as  to  the 
distinctive  character  which  separate  them  from  Exo- 
gens  and  Endogens,  to  both  of  which  classes  they  bear 
some  affinity. 

The  natural  orders  of  Dictyogens  comprise  but  few 
species,  and*can  hardly  be  considered  as  established  on 
recognised  characters;  nevertheless,  the  distinction  they 
present  have  caused  them  to  be  retained  under  this  class. 

Dictyogens  comprise  the  plants  called  Tailworts,  the 
Yam  tribes,  the  SarsapariUas,  and  a  few  other  orders. 
The  two  latter  are  sufficiently  known  to  render  descrip- 
tion unnecessary,  and  the  following  species  are  found 
here: 


Obder  68.  DioscoREACEJE— Yams. 

Dioscorea  sativa— common  yam 

„  truncata 

„  tripliylla — buck  yam 

),  schomburgkiana 

„  aculeata — ^guinea  yam 

„  mcgalobotrya 

„  alata— red  yam 

„  riparia 

„  bulbifera— Grenada  yam 

„  latea 

„  syrinffflBfolia 

„  braziJiensis 
B^ana  cordate 


Order  69.  SMiLAOKf—SisflAPARiL- 

ULB, 

Smilax  OTato— sarsaparilla 

„  guianensia 

,,  longlfolia 

„  surinamensia 

„  globifera 

„  Bchomburgkiana 

„  macropbylla 

„  pirariensis 

„  sarsaparilla 

„  pseudochina 

„  zeylanica 

„  popyracea 
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Class  VI. — Oymnogem. 
The  sixth  class  of  plants,  called  Oymnogens,  have 
nearly  an  equal  relation  to  flowering  and  flowerless 
plants.  They  are  known  from  most  other  vasculares  by 
the  vessels  of  their  wood  having  large  apparent  per- 
forations or  disks.  There  are  but  few  plants  belonging 
to  this  class  in  this  country :  the  Conifers,  Pine,  and 
Pir  trees  inhabit  chiefly  colder  climates,  and  are  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  latitude  of  the  Palms  and  other 
tropical  trees.  The  Cycads,  or  Sago  Palms,  however, 
occur^  and  are  remarkable  for  the  gyrate  vernation  of 
leaves  like  in  the  true  Perns,  and  for  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  trunks,  whose  growth  terminates  by  a 
terminal  bud,  only  similar  to  the  class  of  Acrogens. 
The  following  are  the  orders  and  species  met  with  here : 

Order  73.  Ctcadbacba— Saoo  Palks. 
Cycas  rerolata — Dairow-leayed  Bago 
„      circlnaliB^broad-leaTed  sago 

Order  74.  Pikagrs—Finss. 
Janipenu  bermudiana — Bermuda  cedar 
„        barbadensis—Barbadoes  juniper 

Order  76.  Gnbtaobjs. 
Gnctum  yel  thoa  urens 

Class  VII. — Exogem. 

The  seventh  class  of  plants  comprise  those  which 
have  been  termed  "Exogens,"  that  is,  outward  growers, 
or  such  plants  which,  as  they  continue  to  grow,  add  the 
new  wood  to  the  outside  of  that  formed  in  the  previous 
year.  AU  the  trees  of  cold  climates,  and  the  principal 
part  of  those  in  other  latitudes,  are  Exogenous. 

Tear  after  year,  as  Exogens  grow,  they  form  new 
wood  zone  upon  zone,  which  is  permanent ;  while  fresh 
bark  is  formed  zone  withm  zone,  perishable  at  the  out- 
side, but  which  is  renewed  inside  as  the  stem  increases 
in  diameter. 

But  other  characteristics  mark  the  Exogens  dis- 
tinctly from  the  other  classes : 
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The  yeins  of  the  learos  are  leticukked,  or  netted; 

The  fructifiGatioa  k  foimfid  upoa  ^  quiuaiy  or 
quatemaiytype; 

The  embryo  is  dicetyledonoos ; 

The  gennination  is  exozhizaJL 

Exogens  are  divided  into  the  jGollomng  sub-dassea : 

1«  Flowers  absolutely  uoiseccoal,  termed  i>ic2iaeMW 
iElowers  Hermaphrodite ; 

2.  Stamens  not  adhering  to  Calyx  or  Corolla^  Hypo* 
gynous; 

3.  Stamens  adhering  to  Calyx  or  Corolla.  PeEL- 
gynous; 

4.  Stamens,  Calyx,  and  Corolla  all  adhering  to  the 
ovaiy,  or  Epigynous. 

These  sub-classes  are  grouped  in  alliances,  which  axe 
again  subdivided  into  natural  orders,  according  to  the 
afiSnities  which  characterise  them.  The  numerous 
species  of  Exogens  which  are  found  are  referrible  to 
these  orders,  alUanfieSy  and  sub->classes,  according  to 
the  structure  and  properties  they  display. 


Alliance  XIX.  Ubticales. — Osdxb 
84.  Ubticagxib.. 

Urtic&  microphyllA— maiden  hair 

„      latifolia 

n     «8tiiana^--Su]iiiaoi  nettles 

„      ciliaris 

„      oiliata 

„      grandiflora— white  nettles 

„      latifolia 

,»      diyergens 
Broaimum? — cow  tree 
Cecropia  peltata— trumpet  tree 

Ov>BB86.  C»m.TOPHTT,Ti<ICIB K, 

Cecatophyllum  demersnm — BOiaU  duck- 
weed 

Obdbb87.  Moracbjc. 
Mtasss  nigBV^— >iaulbeny 
Urostigma  vel  ficns  carica— common  flg 
••  trigonum 

martinicensis 

paraense 

indica 

leucostictnm 

americana 


Urostigma  angustifolium 
„         dastica 
„         laurifolium 
„         seandena— Madeira  imj 
„         peftsxsa— Sinnam 

Obdkk  88.  Abxogabfaoub. 
Artocarpufl  incisa — ^bread  frnit 
n         imcifiera— bread  nnfe- 
„         integrifolia— taca  tree 
Olmedia  maqoira 
Peribea  guianensla 
Bagassa  goianensia 
Piratinera  gniflnrniiin    lettar  wood 
Ponrouma  guianeniia 
Coosaapoa  anguatifoUa 
„        latifolia 
„        fagifolia 

AlLLIlKCB  XX.  EUFHORBIALES.— 

ABtraea  lobata 

Adelia  bemaidii 

Croton  paluatie— oBunbjr  Gcoton 

„      aubluteum 

„      aanguiflnm 
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Crolm 

„      tigliam— cffotoB  oil 
„      ricinocarpum 
„      enneatus 

„     balaamiferam    am  iMo  sage 
„      sericeam 
„      BQaTe 
n      gossypifolium 
y,      esaequiboensis 
„     nerroeas 
Euphorbia  aatiqaoram— fpnading 
spurge 
„  discia 

„  Berifolis 

„  cotinifolia 

„  h^p^cifoliai— millrwead 

„  pilulifera—globitlar  spofge 

„  macolata— dore  weed 

„  obliterata — red  mUl:  weed 

„  atropnrpnrea    ktftard  ii^- 

difui-rubber 
„  erytfarocazpa 

„  glabrata — aea-eide  milk 

weed 
M  amoena 

'  BradijBtadiys  hirta 
PodostachyB  guianenstB 
Fodocaljx  loranthoides 
Schiamatapem  dSstidiophTlUi 
Bippomane  mandnella— manehineel 
Hura  ctepitaDs— Band-box  Inree 
Sapinni  anettpariuin—poiflep  tree 
Ompbatea  diandra 
„       triandra 
Flokenetia  yermcoBa 
Tragia  Tolabilis— Tine  neHle 
Tragia  grandifolia 
Dalechanipia  guianensb 
„  hibiflcioideB 

„  buttnerierdes 

„  brazilienms 

„  Bcandens 

„  heteroph^a 

FhlUanthoB  piBcatorum 
„         gnianenBis 
„         microphylliu 
„        nrinarea 
„         conami 
„         niruri 
,,         mutabflis 
„        lathyroides 
„         coriacmn 
„         obcordatos 
„ .       esBeqnebo 
Amanoa  guianeiiBiB— baidwood 
Cicca  dMch»— Otaheite  gooaebeny 
PediliBlhiui  carinatns 
Jatnyph*  goBB7pifolia--wfld  caBBada 
maijipot'.— bitter  caaaada 
„       toeflingii  Tel  janipha— aweet 
caBsada 


Jatrc^faa 


onzcaa— pbyBifi  nui 


„       dfiganB 

„       mmtifldoa— £!caDfih  physic 
nut 

,»       pdtata 

„        urenB 
Stillingia  Bebifera— tallow  or  gum  tree 

„       aneapanm 
Xyloj^Ua  falcata 
Feridiam  bicolor 

„        pchombuigkii 

„        ferragineum 
Riciniis  commimlB— castor  oil 
Mapioiiiiea  gujaoflnsia 
ConoeTeiba  yiianensia. 
Mabea  pirini  ^ 

„      taqiuuri 
„      YolubillB 
Slphonia  elastica 

„  schomburgldi 
Bartramia  granduli&nL 
Caperonia  cabenslB 

„        angoBtlBBima 

„        TOJjutris , 

„        finearifolia 
BiBco-carpiiB  Essequiboeiuls 
Amanoa  guianensis 
Dactylostemon  schomburgkii 

,.  goianensis 

GusBoma  cuneata 

„        grandifolia 
Adenogyne  discolor 

„         guiaoensiB 
MicrostechyB  guianeii^ 
Traganthus  aidoidea 
Alchomea  latifolia 

„        sdiombnrgkii 
Asterocroton  guianensis 
MacEocBOton  BorinamensiB 
Pa]fUQ0StJu;ma  crodonoideB 

Alliance  xxiii.  SfompBRiULBs.— 

ObDEB  101.  MtBIBTAOBJB— NVTMBQW. 

Myiistica  sebifera— tallow  or  dali  tree 
„        fatua 
„        moBchata— nutmeg  tree 

OEDxaUM.  Meiosfbbkaoeb— MOOK 

BBXDB. 

CisflampeloB  mierocaipa 

,,  caapeba 

fj         pareira— pareira    bniTa 
root 

„  glabra 

„  crenata 

„  fasdculata 

Meniiq^rmam  amaia 
„  abuta 

Abuta  mfeBcens 
Trichoa  gnianenaia 
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A1.LIAKCB  XXIV.  CuOUBBlTAiaS.— 
OaDEB  105.  CcCUBBITACEiB. 

Cucumis  sativas — common  cucumber 
„        mdo— melon 
„        citrullus^water  melons 
„        anguria— wild  cucumber 
Sicyos  laciniatuB 
Cucorbita  pepo— pumpkin 
„         melopepo — squashes 
„        ovifera— vegetable  marrow 
Angnria  guianensis 
„      polyanthos 
„      triphylla 
„       multinora 
Momordica  charantia— liairy  cerasee 
„        operculata— rough  fhdted 
.     momordica 
Mdothria  pendula— small  wild  cacum< 

ber 
Bryonia  racemosa — ^hop  bryony 
Lagenaria  vulgaris—gourd  vine 
Trichosanthis  anguina — snake  gourd 

,,  amara 

llypanthera  guapeva 
Sechium  edule  —  choco  vine,  or  veg. 

marrow 
Ferillea  trilobata 
„      hederacea 

Order  107.  BEOONiAOBiB. 

Begonia  sanguinea 
„       Bcandens 

Aluanxb  XXV.  Papayales.— Obdbb 
108.  PAPAY-ACEiB— Papayas. 

Carica  papaya—papaw  tree 
„    pyriformis 
,,    spinosa 

Alliance  XXVL  Violalbs.— 
Order  UO.  Flacoubtiacbjb— Ab- 

MOTTO  Plants. 
Banara  guianensis 
Bixa  orellana — amotto,  or  roucou 
Carpotroche  paluddra 

„         odorata 
Flacourtia  ramontchi 

Order  111.  LACiSTEUACEiB. 
Lacistema  mjrricoides 
„        macrophylla 
„        floribunda 

Order  112.  Samydag&s. 
Casearia  celtidifolia 
„      carpinifolia . 
„      macrophylla 
„      subdliaris 
,,     ramiflora 
„      Bg^uxrosa 


Caseaxia  parviflora— wild  hon^  tree 

„  benthamiazia 

„  celastroides 

„  javitensis 

„  densiflora 

„  lancifolia 

„  IcBvigata 

„  spinosa 

„  brevipes 

„  aveUana 

„  stipularia 

„  petiea 

Order  113.  Pas8Ifu>racba— Passion 

Plowers. 
Cieca  hederacea 
„     guianensis 
„     discolor 
>f     appendiculata 
Passiflora  glauca 
„        stipulata 
„       fcstida— love  in  a  mist 
„       emarginata 
„       maliformis— conch  apple 
„       guianensis 
„       suberosa— ink  vine 
„       palmata 
„       ooccinei^ 
,,       serratafolia— simitou 


„       qoadrangularis— granadilla 
,,       laurifolia— water  lemon 
„       luufolia 
„       glandulosa 
„       muruci:uA 
Distepfaana  glandulosa 
„        stoupyana 
„         rohriana 
„        citrifolia 
„        fockiana 
Tassonia  spinescens 
„      sanguinea 
Patrisia  tomentosa 

„      bicolor 
Decaloba  rubra 
„       capsularis 
„       truncata 
„       vespertilio 
„       rohrii 
„       perfoliata 
„        cyathophora 
„        surinamensis 
„       rotundifolia 
,y       hemicvcla 
„       drrhinora 

Order  115.  Morinoaobji. 
Moringa  plerygosperma— horse-radish 
tree 

Order  116.  Violacbjb. 
KoisetUa  orchidiflora 
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OalTtrtricm  aubletii 
lonidiam  hybanthus 

n        oppoBitifoUnm 

„        Tiscidulum 
Gorynost jlis  hybanthns 
„  benthamii 

Abodda  linorea 

„       racemosa 

„       tnliflora 

„       brevipea 

„       saxiflora 

,»       castanoBfoIia 

„       pmnifolia 

„       flavescens 

Order  119.    SAxnrAORSiAC&B. 

Saarageda  erecta 
„         elata 
„         aduna 
„         senella 
„         sprengelii 

Order  120.    CBAS8nLACBJB->HonaR 

Leeks. 
Bnrophyllam  calycynum— germinatiDg 

Order  121.    Tubkbracbji. 
Tiiniera  ulmifoUa 

n  aurantiaca 

„  mpestris 

„  goianensis. 

„  datoideB 

9,  flUrinamensu 

„  fubylabra 

n  opivtra 

„  ooenilea 

„  benthamlana 

„  pairiflora 

„  oorchorifolia 

„  corchoroidea 

„  Ghamaedrys; 

n  refiracta 

„  Borinamensis 
Flriqneta  Tillosa 

^       lanoeolata 

„       itenophylla 

Alliance  XXVn.  Ci8talb8.— Order 

123.  BBASBICACBiB. 

Bnaaica  deracea— cabbage.  Sereral 
•pedes  of  cabbage  are  cultirated 
her^  bat  tbey  do  not  attain  anything 
like  the  size  of  those  in  colder  di- 


Brassica  rapa— tnmip 
Sinapis  nigra— black  mustard 

„     alba- white  ditto 
Baphanns  Batiyns— radish.     Seyeral 
species  of  radish  are  cnltiTRted;  tbey 


|r6w  to  a  rery  large  size,  but  are  in- 
nrior  in  fiaronr  to  thoBe  in  Europe 

BaphanuB  radicula 
9,       oblongus 

Sepidium  virgidcnm— wild-pepper 
grass. 

NaBturtium  officinale — ^water  cress 

Cochlearia  armoracia— horse  radish 

Iberts  nmbellata— candy  tuft 

Order  124.  BBSBDACEiB — liliaKO- 

MBTTES. 

Beseda  odorata^-mignonette 

Order  125.  Cappabidacejb— Caper 

Plants. 
Cleome  serrata 

„      latifolia 

n     fhitiscens 

„      pungens 

„      pentaphylla— sambo 

n      surinamenBis 

„      acubata  ;  also  C.  stenophylla 
CratBBTa  gynandra — garlic  pear  tree 

„      acuminata 
Capparis  torulosa—black  willow 

„       breynia— white  willow 

n       radiatiflora 
Gynandropsis  palmipes 
Fhysostemon  intermedium 
Singana  guianensis 

Alliance  XXYin.  Maltales.— 
Obdeb  126.  Stebcdliacbs. 
Adansonia  digitata— monkey  bread 

tree 
Pentapetes  phcenicea 
Waltheria  americana— dialthssa 

„        integ^olia 
Bombax  ceiba— silk  cotton  tree 

jn       globoBum 

„       pentandrum 
Carolinea  princeps— wild  chocolate  tree 

„        minor 
Sterculia  crinita 

„       ivira 
Myrodia  turbinata— fire-sprig  tree 

„      macrophylla 

„       longiflora 

„       multiflora 
Odiioma  Iag<^us^-down  tree 
Mdodiia  tomentosa 

Obdeb  127.  BrrTNERiAOEiB. 
Theobroma  cacao-Hsocoa  tree 

„         bioolor 

99         guazuma 
Guazuma  ulmifolia— bastard  cedar 
Pentaceros  aculeatus 
Ayenia  tomentosa 
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Watthoia 


ioaioa 

TiflcOBUsiow 
Dicolate 


„        caena 
Buttneiia  MftbEa 


n        obli^pia 
„        diyaricata 
ff        UBl^aBdidoM 
Melochia  tomentoia 


lanceolate 


ffnuniDSiblBi 

oblonga 

nlmifolia 

yestite 

apoda 


))       sparsiflon 

Qa»B&lS9*  Taoraaf  i  nw  ■    Twmuti 

C: 


Tnypeoinm  BU|i«t 

Obdbb  130.  Maltacsb— 'liAU^owa 

MalTayiBcut  gmawenala 
HibiicaB  elatuB— tall  1 

„       yerbascifonnis 

^       faiipidus 


D       miitrahilifl — fihangftifcMft  WW 

„       fbrcellatus 

„      BabdariflSi    aarral 

|i^YTilPfTtlflnHff 

„      rosa  flinmiiii    fWnnwf  hiMa- 

cus 
„       trilobos 
n      cannabinM  ■  hamp  loayed  hi- 

bifloiu 
„      ingratoa 
,,       escolentoa— ocihzo 
„      tUiaceoa 

«      abelmoachna— wild  ookfo 
„      phoBDiceua— <lwazf  hibiacna 
„      yitifolius— yina-laayed  hibis- 
cus 
„       abntiloidoi    ropo  aaqgiDTA 
Paiitiiim  tiliaceum 
Qaja  fubtrilola 
Fugoiia  campeatria 
M       guianensia 
Althea  roaea— hollyliOGk 
Sida  trinerrla 
„    foliosa 
yi    finifofiA 
„    glomerate 
yy    urens— stinging  aida 


Sida  nraltiflora 
„    hnmilis— broom  i 
„    rhombifolia 
„    popollfolia 
„    yeUerea 
„    ritifera 
Malachra  capitala— baateid  nctoa 
„       radiate 

„       alcaefolia  aad  aquBToaa 
QoMTpium  pemyiaonm  —  Femyian 
cotton 
„         arbomuu    iiM  uulluii 

ton 
„         hirsutnm— hairy  cotton 


cotton 
„         yitiibliam  —  amall  cotton 
tree 
Theapeaia  popnlnea— mahoe  dje,  or 

poplar  tree 
Abatilon  spicatum 

59       hgiamm 

„       laaiocafpam 
UxnaaiBKioaBa 

„     reticulata 

„     ribeaia 
Fayonia  ^Tphalsoidea 

„       spinifex 

„       lyphalea 

,,       aeptocarpa 

„       aurinamenaia 

„       racemosa 

„       specioaa 

„       angerstifoliA 

„       bracteosa 

„       yifldda 

Obdeb  131.— TnLUOBX— Lutdsk 
Bloow. 

Daaynema  lauiifoliinn 

„        obtusun 
Corchoma  Biliquosus— broom  weed 

„        acutanguluB 

„        hirtuB— rate  odhio 
Albiuaia  guianensia 
Triumfette  lappula 
'    „         longipea 

„        hostmanniaoa 

„        eriocaipa 

„         althaeoidea 

0         aarinanieiiala 
Sloanea  ainemavenaia 

n      dentate 


„  nitida 
Apeiba  hirsute 
„  echinate 
„  glabiB 
>*  aspera 
„      l»yia 
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Apdba  tibourboa 
„     petoTuno 

M^iift  gcdaoearii 
„     pubescflnn 

»      ■!«  " 
Yantanmi 


„       emai^iiiate 

AtJ.TANCE  JLiLLiL.  BAPDn>ALB8. — 

OrDXB  133.    POLTGALAOBJB  —  MlLK- 

Poljrgala  timoutou 

„  adenoplioca 

„  yiolacea 

„  cinerea 

„  modesta 

„  direisi&lia 

„  hjgrophaa 

„  Btelleca 

,,  longiciMHe 

„  variabilis 

„  galioides 

„  paludosa 


„       angnstifolia 
„        campomDi 
Secaridaca  TotabSis 
„         matgniRte 
„         Yiisata 


„         latifolla 
„         Bulcate 
„         ereota 
„         paniciilate 
„         pabMom 
Badiera  diyeraifoHa — bastard  Hgnum 

TitOB 

Bredemeyera  faiclda 
99  bfaotoata 

„  capitata 

„  xnmeata 

KmnGria  tzina 

„        spartioides 
Trigonia  macrocaarpA 
„        subcyiBMa 
,,        hypoleaca 
„        madOfltadija 

„  bSTIS 

„        Tillosa 

ORDEd  134.  VOOBTAGBJB. 

Eriflina  Tiolaccfixni 

„      floribnndwn 

„      nitidum 
Vochyna  guianensis— Itaballi  tree 

„         tetraphytta 

„         lucida 

„         cnryata 

„        glaberescem 

,,        tomentosa 


y ochysia  flchombiiTgkiaQa 

„        enungiziata 

„         fontanesii 
Qaaka  rosea 

„      ccerulea 

„      muUeriana 
Lightia  guiaoenns 

ObDEB  136.  SAFIirDJLCEiE'SOAP- 
WOBTS. 

Sapindns  saponarii^-^oap  berry  tree 
„       snrinamensis 
,,       arboresoens 
,,      finteooens 
Cupania  reticulata 
),       Tehitzna 
„        schomburglm 
„       qnercifolia 
jf       afflins'' 
„       retnsa 
„       sabsinnata 
„       dentata 
Thouinia  polygama 
Cardiospermnm  carindnm  —  black 
•  nicker 
ff  flcnnunatnixi 

„  halicacabnm  —  wild 

parsley 
Seijania  panddentata 
„       sinuata 
J,       baramensis 
„       bignomoides 
„       micrantha 
Matayba  guianensis 
„        patrisiana 
„       roxtarana 
Ophiocaxyon  paradoxiom-^snake  nut 
Paullinia  carara— bastard  supplejack 
„       £TCR:mfl(^a 

„       barbadensis^Barbadoes  sup- 
ple jack 
),       protracta 
„        micropterygia 
„        bipinnata 
„        podocaipa 
Melicocea  by  uga— honey  Tierry 
Dodonoea  yiscosa— -liop  shrub 
Talisia  glabra 
„       rosea 
Uryillea  pubesoens 

„       schomburgkii 
Schmidelia  guianensis 
„         mollis 
„         condupHcata 
Lasianthemum  unijugum 

„  bijugum 

Lamprospermum  schomburgkii 

„  guisnense 

Koemickea  guianensis 
Monopterls  guianensis 
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Ordsb  137.  Pbttitbbiackb. 
PettiTeria  alliacea— guinea  hen  weed 

Order  139.  Malfiohiaoes. 
Heteropterys  daphnoidea 
„  lessertiana 

„  candoUeana 

„  cristata 

„  biglandulosa 

„  eglandalosa 

„  macrostachya 

„  platjptera 

Malpighia  glabra— red  cheny 
„         YerbascifoUa 
,;        altissima— hardwood 
„        Biogularis 
„        punicifolia— Barbadoes 

chenv 
„        tuberculata 
,,        urens — stinging  cherry 
„        ooccifera 
Blephandra  cordata 
Byrsonima  idtissima 
„  hoBtmanni 

„  craBsifolia 

„  coranthera 

„         coccolobnfolia 
„  femiginea 

„         pallida 
„  mgosa 

„  reticulata 

„  eripoda 

„  gymnocalycina 

19  propinqua 

„  spicata 

„         ceranthera 
„  coelostachya 

„  staminea 

„  concinna 

Banisteria  fUlgens^fliebum  bush 
„        lobulata 
„         longifoUa 
„         divaricata 
„         crifltata 
,,        corymbofla 
„         orbiculata 
„        martiniana 
„        calocarpa 
Triopteris  jamaicenslB 

„         sericea  , 
Hiroea  reclinata 
„      gracilis 
„      anisojietala 
„      simBiana 
,,      blanchetiana 
„      fagifoUa 
„      riedleyana 
„      fhlgens 
BrachypteriB  borealia 
Coleostachvs  reBtita 
Fterandra  latifoUa 


Spachea  elegans 
Sophopterys  splendens 
Stigmaphyllon  hypolencom 
„  Binnatnm 

„  oonYolndifblium 

„  periplocBBfoliam 

n  pubenun 

„  latifolium 

19  pnrpareuin 

n  nilgenB 

„  diyersifoliiim 

Tetrapterys  incequaliB 
99         criBpa 
„         oYaufoUa 
„         discolor 
,1         puberula 
M  acutifolia 

„         flmbripetala 
„  glabeirima 

„         leucanthele 
„         turinamensis 
Camara  afilnis 
BunchoBia  mollis 

Order  140.  ERTTHBOXYiJkCB«. 
Erythrozylon  coca 

„  campestre 

„  passerinum. 

„  dtrifoliam 

t,  Uneolatum 

n  mncronatHTn 

99  rofum 

,9  amplnm 

,9  orinooense 

„  Bqvamatiim 

„  squarroBum 

,9  ligastrinuin 

,9  rorainuB 

99  ectlnocalyx 

99  Borinamense 

AlAIAKCB  XXX.  GUTTIFEBJLLBB.- 

Order  142.  Tebkbteomt a ciaL 
Catostemma  fhigrans 
TeniBtraimia  dentata 

99  punctata 

,9  rubicanda 

99  yerticiUata 

9,  Bchombuigkiana 

„  erasBifidia 

99  roraimsB 

99  longipes     ■ 

,9  iuborbioaUnyi 

„  rcToluta 

Bonnetia  cochloBpermum 

9,       BesBiliB 
Lettsomia  guianensii 
Laplaoea  pnemorsa 

99  senitserrata 
Archytasa  multiflora 
Caraipa  leirantha 
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Candpa  lonffifolia 

>,      latifotia 

,9       laziflora 

n       angnstifolia 

„       richardiana 

n       parrifolia 
Kielmeyera  angostifolia 

M         guianensiB 
Ochtooosmm  roraima 
Mahorea  exstipulata 
Cochlospermum  orinocence 

„  lerratifoliiim 

Oodoya  gemniiflora 

Ordbr  143.  Bhizobolagejb. 
Caiyocar  glabniin 
n       yiUosam 
tf       nudferam 
n       tomentofluin 
Pekea  butyrosa— butter  tree 
„      tabercnloBa^saoiiazi  nut 
„      vd  caryocar  butyrosa 
Anthodisciu  trifoliatus 

ObDBR  144.  GLUSLiGBJB. 

Benggeria  guianenaia 

»        montana 
dnsiaalba 
„     flaya 


n  insignia 

M  yenosa 

n  macrocarpa 

n  tetraada 


„     fockeana 
„     cnneata 

Moionobea  ooocinea 

n         globuliflora 
Qnapoja  pana 

n       robnsta 

„       micropfajUa 

„       ligolaU 

„       oolorans 

ff       niTTiandra 
Mammea  americana — mammee  apple 
Haretia  florida 
Garcinia  mangostana— mangottur  tree 

n       parviflora 

„       macrophylla 
Calophyllam  calaba— bastard  mammee 

»y  lucidum 

Singana  gnianenaia— balsam  tree 
Marialia  guianenaia 
Taromitia  hameliaefolia 

,»         macropbylla 

„        goianenais 

„        achomborgkiana 

n        umbelkita 

VOL.  II.  R 


Order  145.  Marcgejltxagra. 
Marcgravia  umbellata 
»         spiciflora 
t9         coriac8B 
n         acuminata 
Rayschia  closiflBfolia 
„       soaroabea 
,}       lepidota 
Norantea  goianenais 

Order  146.  Hyterioacbje. 
Hypericum  bacciferum 

n         seuiliibliam 

„        ^ycinum 
Vismia  guianenaia^yeUow  dye 
n      cayennenaia 
„       glabia 
I,      Bessilifolia 
„      acuminata 
„      Utifblia 
„      angusta 
„      Khomburgkiana 
„      sieberiana 

Alliance  XXXI.  Nympuales— 
Ntxphals. 

Order  148.  Kyxphjbacejb— Water 

LiLIEB. 

Victoria  regia— Victoria  lily 
Nymphsea  ampla— white  lily 

„        blanda— large  duckweed 

,>        micrantha 

Order  149.  Cabombacbjb— Water 

Shields. 
Cabomba  aquatica 

Order  150.  Neluxriacejb— Water 
Beans. 

Nelumbium  jamaicense— broad  Dutch 

weed 
Hdiamphora  nutans 

Alliance  XXXII.  Ranalrs. 

Order  152.  ANONACEiB— Ccstard 
Apples. 
Anona  xylopioides 

„     squamosa — sugar  apple 

„     reticulata— custard  apple 

„     muricata — sour  sop 

n     palustris— monkey  apple 

„     ambota 

„     cherimolia 

„     longifolia 

„     obtusifolia 

„     punctata 

„     hostmanni 

„     chrysopetaU 
Xylopia  frutescens 
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Xylopia  gUbia 
„        muricat* 
„        salicifolia 
„        serieea 
Guattirea  abeTelnoa--liaTdwood 

„         schomburgkiana 

„        podocarpa 

„         yestita 

,y         brevipeff 

,,.        foHosa 

„         ouregon 

„         elopffata 

„        mundata 

„         heteropetala 
Dogaetia   auitareMia  —  jarri-yani 

kncewooa 
Uvaria  guatterioidetf 
Rollinia  ezsicca 

„       orthopetals 

„       tinifoua^ 

„       tenuifolia 

,y       multiflora 

CaDBm  158.  Dillskiacsje. 
Dill^nia  larmentoaa 
DoUocarpuB  rolandri 
,,  calinia 

,,  strictus 

Tetracera  tigarea— liane  rouge 
„        cuspidata 
„        dentata 
„        volubilifl 
„        rotundifolia 
„        BurinamenBis 
DaviUa  nigosa— a  vulnerary 
„      asperrima 
„       elliptica 
„      flexuosa 
CurateDa  americana 
„        alata 

ObDBB  154.   RANUKCULACEiE. 

ClematU  dioica 

Helleborus  niger — ChristmaB  rose 
Delphinium  consolida — larkBpur 
Aconitnm  napellufl — ^wolfsbane 

ObI>BB  166.   SABBACXRXCSiE. 

Heliampbora  nutans 

OhDBE  156.   FAPATSaACXiB. 

Argemone  mexicana — ^yellow  thistle 

AiiXJANcx  XXXm.  Bebbkbalss.— 

Obdbb  160.  VlTACEflB— Vines. 
Vites  Tinifera— common  grape 


Cissus  dicyoides — ^poison  wyib 

„  puncticulosa— -cayenne 

„  txifoliata 

„  ovata 

„  lucida 

„  erosa^ 

„  quadrialata 

„  hydrophora 

ObMB  162.  OLACACEiC 

Ximenia  inennis 

„        americana 
Heisteria  cauliflora 
Pogopetalum  orbiculatnm 
„  acuminatum 

Olax  schomburgkii 

Aluavcb  XXXIV.  Ebkcalbs.-- 

ObDEB  164.  HUIOBIAGBJB. 

Myrodendron  amplexicaule — hard- 
wood 
Humirittm  floribundum— wuri  bal- 
sam 

„         obovatum 

„         ffmanense 

„         densiflorum 

„         balssmiferum 

„        '  ellipticam 

„         surmamense 
Yantanea  guianensis 

„        emarginata 

Obdeb  169.  Ebicaceje. 
Clethra  tinifolia-->ba8tard  locnat  tree 

„       euianensis 
Gaulthena  cordifolia 
Thibaudia  nutans 
„         guianensis 
„         formosa 
Yaccinium  puberulum 

„         subcrenulatum 
Huffhsia  ffuianensis 
Befoia  sdiomburgkiana 
„      guianensis 
„      grandiflora 
Beckerawia  guianensis 

AlUAHCbXXXY.    RUTALtt.— 

Obdeb  170.  Aubaetiaces. 

Citrus  aurantium— orange  tree 
„     limonum^-l^non  tree 
„     limetta— bergamotte  tree 
„     lima—lime  tree 
„     medica— citron  tree 
„      ▼ulgaris— golden  orange 
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Citnif  deeumanufl— Bhaddock  tree 
M     hjrtpix— grape  fruit  tree 
„     iNudfolia— forbidden  fhiit  tree 
n     bigaradia  —  Seville^  or  bitter 

orange 
tt     nunoausima — cayenne  orange 
Triphaaik  limonia — ^m)rrtle  Ume 
„        trifoliata— sweet  lime 

Obdoi  If  1.  Amtbidacbji— Baijc 
Tbbss. 
Amjria  hetarophjlla  vel  idea 
„      heptaphylla— hjawa  tree 
n      guiaaenais 
n      oecandra 
n      ambrosiaca 
n      altuaima—cedar  wood 
n      toxifera 

n      balaamiftra— gum  elemi 
19      acuminata 
^  n       8chombui*gkii 
Icica  Tel  amyris  enneandra 

„     tamacaliaca 
Bnrsera  gommifera— turpentine  tree 
IVattiniciaa  flchomburgkii 

M  .      guianenais 
Ficramnia  macrostachja 


Tricbilia  richardiana 
„        guianensia 
,1        acuminata 


OmDml72.  CsoBBLAomaB — BASTAmn 
Cbdabs. 

Swietenia  mahogani — mahogany  tree 
Cedrela  odorata — bastard  cedar 

Obbee  173.  Meliacks-^Bbbad 
Tbbbs. 

Mefia  azedarach— Barbadoes  lilac 

„     sempervivens 
Carapa  guianenais— crab  oil  tree 
Moschozylum  cuspidatum 
99  bostmanni 

Guarea  trichilioides 

99      grandiflora 

99      scabra 

,9      affinis 

99      kunthiana 

99      aubletia 

99      gnianensfs 

99      pnbesoens 

99      costata 

99      megantha 
Tricfailiahirta 

91        geminata 

99        surinamensis 

99        brachjstachya 


Okdbb  174.  Ahacaxoiacsjb. 
Anacardium  ocddentale^casbewtree 
99  rhinocarpus 

99         gi^teum — ouboudi 
p      ^  ffuianensb-^wild  cashew 
Alangifera  indica — ^E.  mango  * 

Gomocladia  intc^prifolia  —  maiden 
plum 
99.  dentata 

Spondias  dulcis —golden  apple 
99        lutea — ^hog  plum 
9)        obovata 

99        purpurea— Spanish  plum 
99        sunnamensis 
99        man^era— Chili  plum 
99        loi^olia 
99        guianensis 
99       macrophjUa 

99         1«U 
ObDSB  175.   CoNHABACEiB. 

Connarus  pubescens 

99        schomburgkii 
Omphalobium  opacum 

99  lucidum 

99  perrotteti 

9;  patrisii 

99  micranthum 

9t  lampertii 

99  fasciculatum 

99  thonningii 

Obdbb  176.  RuTACBiE—RDB  Plants, 
Ruta  graveolens— eommon  rue 
Galipoea  trifoliata 

9)       aromatica 
Monnieria  trifolia 
llcorea  foediU 

99      pedicellata 

99      longiflora 

Obdbb  177.  XAXTHozTtAcsjE. 
Xanthozjlon  hennaphroditum  — 

hardwood 
,9  guianense     * 

»,  daya— prickly  yellow 

wood 
,9  perrottetii 

9,  pt^rota — bastard  iron 

wood 
9,  tragodes  — fingrigo,  or 

sayine  tree 
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Obdeb  17S.  OcHNACUt. 
GomphuffDianensis 

„       dura 

„       arguta 

„       jabotapita 

„       rupnnimienflii 

^       ovata 

„       laurifolia 
•iSlrasia  calophjlla 
Hostmannia  elvasioides 
Eunzmannia  roraimie 
Scberosia  apiculata 
Gaf^emia  essequiboensis 

OkDSB  179.   SiMABVBACBJB. 

Simaruba  Tersicolor 

f,        amara 
Quasaia  amara 

„      excelsa 
Simaba  guianensui— oborata 

„      araba 

ObDRK  180.   XTGOPHTLULCKiB. 

Guaiacain  officinale— lignum  yiUe 
Tribulus  cistoides 


Oedbb  182.  FoDoexucACSJi. 
MniopsiB  guianensis 
Mourera  paitiia  ^ 

„       nuviatilifl 
Laeifl  alata 

Podostemon  dichotomum 
Ariadnea  pectinata 

AlUANGB  XXXVT.   GsBAiriALBt. — 
ObDBB  185.   OXALIDACBiB. 

Ayerrhoa  bilimbi— bimbling 
Oxalifl  punctata 

corniculata 

barrelieri 

floribunda 

hedjBaroidea 

plumierii 

Obpbb  186.  Balsamivacbb. 
Impatiens  balsamina — garden  balsam 

ObDSB  187.    GBBANIACBiB. 

Geranium  sanguineum 

,,        macuUtum 

„        robertianum 
Pelargonium 

AXUANCB  XXXVn.   SlUBNAUU.^ 

Obdbb  188.  Cabtophtllacbje. 
Dianthus  car^rophylluB^doTe  pink 


Dianihus  barbatas  —  sweet  WiDiaa 
pink 
„        Tirgineui 
„        chineniiB— Chinese  pink 

Obpbb  189.  Ii^lbcbbbacbje^Kmot 

WOBTS. 

Blecebrum  glomeratum 

„  difiusum 

Drjmaria  cordata 

„        gracilis 

Obdbb  190.  Portulackc— Pub- 

SLANES. 

Portulaoea  oleracea—purslane 
n         halimoides 
„        panriflora — wild  purslane 
„        pilosus— ditto 
Talinum  patens  ' 
„       triangulare 
„       reflexum 
„       crassifolium 
Sesuyium  acutifolium 
MoUugo  yerticillata 
„       schranldi 

Obdbb  191.  Poltoonacbjb. 
Cocooloba  uyifera— seaHude  grape 

„        oyata 

„        niyea— cbigery  grape 

„        pubescens  —  lemer  coal 
tree 

„        stricta 

„        barbadensis  —  Barbadoes 
sea- side  grape 

„        excoriata 

„        exoelsa 

„        marginata 
Rumex  acetosa— sorrel  dock 
Triplaris  schomburgkiana 

„        americana— long  Jobn 
„        surinamensis 
Polygonum  macrocluetum 

n  acuminatum 

Symmeria  paniculata 
Ruprechtia  senuiflora 

„  brachystachya 

Aluakcb  XXXVnL  Chbbopoda- 
LBs.— Obdbb  192.  Ntctaqihacbs. 
Pisonia  aculeata 

„      oboyata 

„      nigricans —beet  wood  tree 

„      femiginosa 

„      ^ianensis 
Bcerhayui  diandra 
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BoeriutTift  snriiiameiisis 

yy       difibsa 
„        decumbens 
Mirabilis  jalapft-^foor  o'clock  flower 

„        alba  et  fla.T» 

„        dichotomar— marvel  of  Peru 

Obdsb  193.  Phttolaccac&b. 

Phjtolaoca  dioica 

„  octandra 

„  decandra— Yirginian  spi- 

nach 
RiTina  humilis 

Obdbb  194.  Amakantacejb. 

Amaranihiu  tricolor 
„  bioolor 

„  polygonoides  —  red  ca- 

terpillar,  or   spotted 
leayefl 
„  viridifl  —  white    cater- 

pillar, or  grean  amar 
ranth 
„  BpinosiU'-pricklj  cater- 

pillar, or  amaranth 
„  sanguinens  —  spreading 

amaranth 
„  caraceasanua 

„    ^      hypocendriacua 
Buchholzia  brevipes 
Gomphrena  globosa  —  bachelor's 
button 
„  pol7|K>noide8 

„  braauie 


Hebanthe  guianensia 
Celosia  cristata 

„      tomentosa — oocksoomb 

„      liqppacea 

„      coocinea 
Altemanthera  fiooidea 
Miorotea  debilis 
Sertonera  guianensifl 

„        schomburgkii 
Ach jranthes  aspera 
Pupalia  denslflora 
Chamissoa  macrooarpa 

AjXIAKCE  XXXIX.    FlPBBALES.- 
ObDBB  196.    PiPBEACXJL 

Acrocarpidium  nummularisBfoliam 
„  repens 


Piperomia  acuminata 
„        pellucida 
„        yelloxiana 
„         melanostiffma 
„        macrostacnja 
„         trifolia 
„        quadrifolia 
„         angusata 
„        mjosuroides 
„         distachya 
„         obtusifolia 
„        parkeriana 
„        obliqua — rock  balsam 
„         polystachja — ditto 
Heckeria  p«ltata — monkey's  hand 
,,        umbellata —  Santa  Maria's 
leaf 
Nematanthesa  guianensia 
Arthante  caudata 

catalpaefolia 

insignis 

augusta 

lessertiana 

asperifolia 

olfersiaaa 

adunca 

meyerii 

ulmifolia 

corveifolia 

glabrescens 

aveilana 

geniculata 

nitida 

tuberculata 

xanthoca^ 

berbicensis 

demerarana 

hostmanniana 

anonefolia 

parkeriana  ^ 

encolyptifolia 

»quaUs 

warakabaooura 

adenophora 

leprieurii 

microetachya 


guumensis 

pedunculans 

hjmenophylla 

sfuicifolia 

flexicaulis 
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AlLIAHCB  XL.    FlOOIDiXM. — 

Obdsb  ld9.  Basbllagbs. 
Basella  oordifoliA—calalae 
^      tuberosa 

ObOEB  200.    MstBltBSTACBJE— lev 

Plants. 
Mesembrjanthemum  crystalliniim — 
loe  plant 
„  crassirolium 

„  heliaathoides 

„  guinanenfle 

Obdsb  201.  TBtBAGOBiACBiB, 

Tetragonia  expansa 
Sesuvium  portulacastrum 
„        longifolium 

Aluabcb  XLI.  Dafhhalbs.^ — 

ObPBB  203.  THTBnLAGBJB. 

Hernandia  fpiianenab 

„         sonora — ^Jack  in  a  box 
Daphne  mezereon 
„      lagetU 

Obpxb  204.  Pbotbacbb. 

Bhopala  dentata 

,,  media 

„  sessilifolia 

^  oomplicata  , 

„  montana 

„  nitida 

„  obtusata 

„  Bchomburgkii 

„  snaveolens 

Obdbb905.  Latibacbjb. 
Carapa  guianensls   vel   s^ylocarpus 
carapa— crab  oil 
-  Nectandra  nitidula 
„         salicifoUa 

paUida 
„        leucantha 
„         rodid 
,,        sanguinea 
Iautus  rodici— beebeerini,  or  green- 
heart 
„      cinnamomum 
M      bullata— laurel  oil 
Or^>daphne  ofufera 

,,         parvillora— iweet  wood 
tree 


M 
Yt 

ft 


Oreodaphne  glomerata 

,,  leucoxylon  •—  loblolly 

tree 
gfuanensiB 
costolata 
caudata 
faaciciilata 
„  schomborgkiana 

Persea  sratissimar— avocado  pear 
Tencantha^ 
carolmentia 
sangoinea 
„      caiTophyUata 
Acn>diclidium,camara^— ackawai  nut* 
meg 
aciphyllttm 
jamaicenM 
Mespilodaphne  pretioia 
Avdlendron  finnnlum 
riparinm 
oppQBitilbliBm 
„         hoBtmannianum 
redflectens 


Goodallia^ 
Cassyta  americana 
Andripetalum  rubescena 

AluabcbXLII.  BoftAiiBs.  —  Obdbb 

208.    CHBT80BAI.AlfACBJB. 

Cbrysobalaniu  icaco— coera  plum 
„  guianensifl 

„  pellocarpus 

Parinarium  brachystachyum 
„  campestre 

„         coriaoeum 
„         montanum 
Conepia  guianensia 
Moquilea  comoea 
„     -   guianensis 
„        multiflora 
„        parilla 
„        bracteosa 
Petrocarya  montana 

„         campestrif 
Acioa  dulcis 
Hedyerea  incana 
Hirtella  american* 
y,       hexandra 
„       buUata 
n      paniculata 
,t       flcabra 
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Hirtelkrabrs 

n 

roraimv 

4 

eriandra 

n 

Tiolacea 

"n 

Btrigulosa 

n 

fi^teSr 

yt 

cogaata 

>» 

>» 

hinuta 

*> 

fflandqlosa 

Licania  pendala 

aperta 
floribonda 

■M 

pubiflora 
leptostachya 

y* 

yy 

ooriaeea 

rt 

divarioata 

w 

heteromorpha 

■w 

iaTieaitt 

w 

odoraia 

M 

ffuianensifl 

T» 

mollis 

yj 

crassifolia 

w 

macrophylla 

n 

rnfescens 

»» 

schomburgkii 

OaDBa209.  Fabac&s—Lsgdmikous 
Plahts.— SuB-oBosR  L  Fapilio- 


Lupinus  yarios 
,,       lutssus 
Crotalaria   verrucosa  —  blue   shake 
shake 

„  incanescens— battle  bush 

.  „  lotifoUa— coot  weed 

„  retnsa  —  Tredge-leaved 

lupin 

„  sagittalis 

„  elentheria 

„  glabea 

„     -     paramariboensis 

,,  niteiis 

t)  guianensis 

„  am^ryroides 

),  gemstella 

)9  stipulans 

)i  leptophjlla 

Jjidigofera  tinctona— £.  I.  indigo 

„        anil—wild  indigo 

„         iwscuorum 
Sabinea  florida 

Sesbania  occidentalis  I 

Agati  grandiflora  j 


n 
n 


Aj^cocdnea 

Pisum  satiyum — English  peas 
Lathirrus  odoratus— «weet  pea 
Arachis  hypogsBa— ground  nut 
Phasedus  lathj^idffis— kidney  bean 
„         senu  erecttts— ditto 
n         lon^pedunculatus 
„  Tiscmatus-^kidney  bean 

It  Tulffaris — French  bean 

n  multiflorus  —scarlet 

perennis — ^lima 
conspiouHS 
lunatus— sugar  bean 
stenophyllus 
mungo— woolly  pyrol 
adenanthus 
lasiocarpus 
Viffna  glabra 

CoUsea  rosea— rouncioal  peas 
Diodea  ffuianensis 

ij       hsiocarpa  • 
Dolichos  luteus— monkey's  peas 
••        sinensis — clay,  or  red  peas 
barbadensis 
ensifonnis— horse  bean 
filifonms 

sesquipedalis— Halifax  peas 
spurlus 
unguiculatus— cuckold's  in* 

erease 
tribracteatas 
Lablab  Yul^aris— bonny  yis.  (buona 
Tista) 
f)^     cultratus— buona  vista 
Alysicarpus  miquelianus 
Desmodium  repens— wood  sorrel 


i> 

n 
>i 
u 

91 
M 

yy 
11 
11 

19 

n 
11 
11 


Lourea  vespertilionis 


supinum — iron  vine 

canescens 

spectabile 

spirale 

radicans 

glaucescens 

incannm 

rubiginosum 

cineraum 

datum 

racemosum 

cajansfolium 

guianense 

ancistrocarpum 

asperum 

obovatum 

triflorum 

viscidulum 

benthamianum. 
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Aetchynomene  americaiut 
confota 
trisperma 
ciliata 
senntWa 
paaicalaU 
„  sulcata 

„  paucijuga 

Hedjrsaram  ai^g;enteiim 
„         racemoeum  ^ 
„         incamnm 
Zornia  reticulata 
„      latifolia 
„     gracilifl 
„     surinamengis 
Clitoria  virginiana'— wild  pea 
„       arborescens 
„      centrale 
„      tematea-^blue  vine 
„       braziliensis 

,t       poitei 
„       Tolubilis 
„      uncinatus 
Mucuna  pruriens — cow  itch  vine 
„      urens->ox  eye  bean 
„      comosa 
„      Bpuria 
Eryihrina  oorallodendron^coralbean 
tree 
M       SDeciosa 
„       glauca 
n       peltata 
91        inennis 
Gajanus  indicus— pigeon  pea  tree 

„      flavus— ditto 
Eriosema  rufum 

,1        lanceolatum 
M        yiolacem 
)f        cnnitum 
n        pulchellum 
Rynchogia  minerya--wild  pea  vine 

„        punctata 
Abrufl  precatorius— wild  liquorice 
Ecastophyllum  broronoei 
„  monetaria 

„  benthamianum 

Lonchocarpus  violacens— Spaniflh  aah 
„  floribundus 

„  nicou— by.  yarn 

n  latifoliuB 

„  hedyosmuB 

Pterocarpus  lunatuB— corkwood 
n  rohni 


Pterocarpus  draco 
Pterodon  macrophyUa 
Dlpteryx  odorata—ionquin  bean 
„        oppofiitifolia 
„        coreacea. 
Drepano-carpus  lunatus 
„  inundatus 

„  falcatw 


Andira  anbletii 
„      laurifolia 
„      inennis 
„      racemosa 
Centrolobium  robustum 
Geoffiroya  s^nnosa 
„        violacea 
Onnosia  ▼.  robinia  cooeinea 

„  tomentOM—liard- 

wood 
„  histophyllia 

Yataiera  guianensis 
Trioptolema  riparia 
Deguelia  scanden 
Tephrosia  cinerea — ^fish  poisons 
„        toxicaria 
1)        gynothriz 
„        breripes 
„       penioUata 
,,        schombuigkii 
Medicago  arborea 
Stylosanthis  an^tiflora 
„         Bunnamensis 
Dalbergea  monetaria—money  bosk 
Epema  ▼.  dimorphafidcaU-^wallaba 
wood 
grandiflora 
Elisabeth*  coccinea 
Gali^cauboea 
Glycina  subdnanea 
Machserium  schomburgkii  —  itaka 
wood 
„  affine 

„  leiophyllum 

„  nerrosum 

Diolicon  divaricatum 
Mullera  moniliformis 
Amphymenium  spicatnm 
laxum 
oordatem,  ^  reticula- 

tum,  lattfolium 
niudum,  tenuifolium 
Nisolea  femiginea 

,t      odorato 
Nicolsonia  cajennensis 
major 
radicani 
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Nicolaonia  barbata 
Copaifera  pubiflora — purple  heart 
„        giiianensis 
„        officinalifl 
Piratinera  yel  brosimum  aubletii— 

letter  wood 
Kennedya  yel  centrosema 
Neurocarpum  guianense,  longifi>lium, 
cajennttfolium 
„  flaselUune,  ipecioBiim 

Centroeema  brazu^nm,  plumierii 
„  yirgmianum— wild  pea 
t,  yerticillatam 

„  macrocarpum,     per^i- 

cuum,  Bordidem,  yes- 
titnm 
Gakctia  mollis— silver  yine 

„       Telatina 
Canayalia  ensiformis— horse  bean 
Campsiandra  comosa 
Tachigalia  puMora 

n        fMuiiculata 
Outea  multiju^ 

„     acacnnolia 
Macrotrailion  splendens 

„  elegans 

Stipellaria  mollis 
Bofiea  guianensis 


SUB-OEDBK  2.    C^SALPINEJE. 

Aiacbis  hfpogaea— ground  nut 
Bauhinia  angulata 

„       scandens 

„       guianensis 

„       tomentosa-^owny    moun- 
tain ebony 

n       cumanensis 

„       macrostachya 

„       outimenta 
Schnella  rubiginosa 

„        splendens 

„        brachystachya 

„        longipetola 


Brownea  ondecandria 
„        coccinea 


Etaballia  guianensis 
Tamarindua  indica— tamarind  tree 
Hymenea  oourbaril  —  locust  tree  — 
yields  the  resin  animo 
„         yenosa 
Cassia  apoucouita 
„     nchfrdiana 


Cassia  viscosa 

„    ramosa 

„    parkeriana 

„    uniflora 

„    polystachya 

„    omata 

„    quinquangularis 

„    bacdlani 

„    fookeana 

„    arborea 

„    crysotricha 

„    polyphyUa 

„    yenenifera 

„    califolia 

„    quinquangulata 

„    hirsuta 

„    hispida 

„    disadena 

„    arosoanna 

„    undulata 

„    biflora 

„    annulata 

„    filipes 

,,    obtusifblia 

„    lotoides 

„    braziliansB 

„    pulchra 

„    diph^lla 

„    cultrifolia 

„    glandulosa 

„    ^rostrata 

„    fistula 

„    pastellaria 

,,    alata 

„    occidentalism stinking  weed 

„    chamaechrista — wild  tamarind 

„    acuminata 

„    mariginata 

„    multnuga 

„    moschata 

„    obtusifolia— Italian  senna 

„    trinitatis 

„    yenenifera 

„    calliantha 

„    absus 
Hsematoxylon  oampechianum  —  log- 
wood 
Penhinsonia  aculeata — ^holy  thorn 
Guilandina  bonduc^nicker  tree 
Leptolobium  nitens 
Csesalpina  yelpoinciana  pulcherrima 
— Barbadoes  pride 
„  coriaria— diyi'divi 

Amorphocalyx  roratmse 
Dimorphantira  macrostachya,  latifblia 
Cynometra  schomburgkii 
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Cynometra  ffuianensis 
,y         noetmanniana 
,,         parnfolia 
Crudyia  aromatica 
„       spicata 
„       pariyoa 
,,       falcata 
Amhentia  nobilts  P 

Svb-osdek3.  Mimo«bjb. 
Swartzia  triphjlla 
„        alato 
,^        gnmdifolia 
„        primata 
„        tomentom 
„        bifida 
„        nucTostylis 
„        latifolia 
t,        aptem 
Vouapa  Bpherocarpon 
„      bifolia 
,«      simira 
„      staminea 


Alexandra  imperatricis 
Mora  excelsa 

Prosopis  algaroba — chica  drink  tree 
Pentaclethra  filamentosa 
Endata  polypbjUa 
«,      poljstach^a 
„      myriadenia 
Piptadenia  gaianenBis 
„         suaveolens 
„         aspidioides    . 
M         polyBtachya 
„         pcregrina 
Pithecolobum  macrofltaehjum 
„  trapegifolium 

),  benthamianum 

„  bisiopuB 

„  catdiflomm 

yi  femigin^m 

,,  adianthifoUum 

„  multiflorum 

„  corymboBom 

n  pubescens 

M  glomeratum 

H  schombnrgkii 

„  pedicellare 

Acada  odoratiBsuna 
)f     horrida— 'nembem 

„  utisiliqua 

n  tortnofft— twisted  acacia 

>,  polTpbyUa 

t,  guianenflis 


Acacia  panicnliflora 

,,     westiana 
CalHandra 

„         stipidaoea 
Schrankia  brachycaqis 
Mimosa  padica— senntiTe  plant 

„       litigosa 


„  paniculata 

^  asperata 

^  micracantha 

„  polydactyla 

„  microcephala 

^  bonmoni 

,y  acacioides 


„       hostmanni 
Inga  purpurea — ^piirpk  inga 

„  bonrgom 

,9  pubinuDiea 

„  bracUosa 

„  gladiato 

„  unguis  call  — manflrove  bead 

tree,  or  bread  and  cheese 

M  setifera 

„  myriantha 

„  laterifolia 

„  seiddion 

„  bymenoides 

„  sortulifera 

„  umbellifera 

n  heterophylla 

„  foetida 

„  gracilifoliosa 

„  ooruscans 

I,  pezixifera 

„  btifolia 

„  mareinata 

n    MUfida 

„    amcan  ^ 

ff    ooryinbifera 
Inga  yel  Parkia  bi^obosa 
„  linnifdia 

„  acrooephala 

,,  disticha 


Desnumthus  bicustris 
n         depressen 
n         pilosis  oula 
„         yirgatus— large  sensitiTe 

j^ant 
11         plenus 
Neptuna  snnnamensis 
Adenanthera  pavonina  —  drcassiatt 
bead  tree 
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Adaumihera  falctta 

t,  Tel  entacta  scandenB 

-poljphylk 
mynadenifl 


I,  myriadenift 

OBDSm210.   DftVPACBJB— AUIOHDS. 

CeraBns   yel  prunus  oocidentalia  — 
black  dberrj  tree 

OtDamSll.  PoKAcsA— -AppXiI- 

WOKT8. 

Mains— appU 
Pjnia — ^pear 

Obdbb213.  Ro6ag&£. 
Rofa-— rose 

,»   moschata— musk  rose 

„   indica  —  common  eyer-beariDg 
rose 

„   bracteata — Austrian  rose 

M    damascena— damask  rose 

n   oentifolia— dog  rose 

„  moss  rose 

Fragaria— strawberry 

AUJANCB  XLIIL->SAXintA6ALM. 

— OxDu215.  Htdujigbacbje. 
Hydrangea  hortenaa  ^  chaageable 
hortensia 

ObOBE  218.   LTTHKACBiK. 

Lawsonia  alba   alba— 8t.  Domingo 

mignonette 
Caphea  melvilla 
H      balsamona  * 
4       micrantha,    antisiphylitica, 
ri^dnla,  parnflora 
Crenea  maritmia 

„     repens 
Lagerstroemia  indica— king  of  flowers 
„         regina— queen  of  flowers 
Dodeca  surinamensis 
Ginoria  americana 
Maja  hypericoides 

AuJANCB  XLIV.   RhAMN AliBS* — 

Obdbr  221.  Ulmagbjb. 
Cdtis  micranthea 
Sponia  vel  odtis  mollis 

OaoBE  222.  Rhamagka. 

Rhamnus  surinamensis 
Ceanothus  colubrinus  —  Babama  red 
wood 


Gonania  domingensis— chaw-itick 

„       vireata 
ZisEypbus  jujuba'-dunk,  or  mangus* 
tine 

OaDRa22d.  Chaillbtiacba. 
Japura  gnianensis 

OaoRB  224.  HippooaATACBJB. 
Hippocratea  oboordata 
„  discolor 

I,  schomburgkii 

„         OTata 

„  emarginata 

„  malpigbisefolia 

Tontelea  polyantna 

,,        scandens 
Salacia  guianensis 

ObDBB225.    CsLASTBACBil. 

Goupia  glabra 

„  tomentosuin 
Maytenus  guianensis 
Stachyanthemum  scbomburgkii 

Obdbe  227.  Sapotacbs. 
Acbras  sapota—sapodilla  tree 

„     capotilla — sappadilla,  or  star 
apple 
Siderozylon  aciiminatnm 

„  ellipticum 

,^  micranthum 

„  cuspidatum 

„ '        durum 

„  guianense 

Lucuma  mammosa—mammee 
Mimusops  sieberi 

Bumelia  nigra— bulberry  tree 

„       saEcifolia— white  bully  tree 
„       nervosa— green  star  apple 
„       mastichodendrum — mastick 
tree 
Pouteria  guianensis 
Chx78ophyllum  cceruleum— blue  star 
apple 
^  schomburgkianum 

„  jamaicense  —  green 

star  apple 
„  maooncou 

„  cainito-^tar  apple 

fy  cuneifolium 

„  anffustifolium 

„  glabrum  —  callimato 

tree 
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Chrjsophylliiin  splendens 
,,  guianensis 

,,  spaniflorum 

OaDSR228.  Sttkacsjb. 

SjmploooB  ciponima 

„         flchomborgkii 
Styrax.  gaianense 

n      psilophyllum 

„      subleproBum 

AujARCx  XLV.  Gentialib. — 
Order  229.  Ebehackb. 
Diospyros  virginiana  —  date   plum 
tree 
n  ebenus 

Paralea  gaianenBu — ^hardwood 
Labatia  pedunculata 

Order  2^.  AatJiFOLiACEJB. 

Ilex  maooucoaa 
„    thvTsiflora 
„    celaatroides 
„    umbellata 
„    yaccinifolia 
„    lattrina 
retuaa 

schomburgki 
9f    martiDiana 
„    lanceolata 

Order  231.  Apoctitac&b — Doo 
Caiib«. 
Cameraria  pnnica 
„         latifolia 
„         iamaquarima 
„         aagastifolia 
Coama  guianensis 
Antonia  pilosa 

Willughbeia  yd  pacouria  acida 
I,  99         ,)       scandeiiB 

„  „         „       guianensiB 

Allamanda  cathartica «— wild   gam* 
boge? 
„  setulosa 

fiauwolfia  tomentOBa 
„        micraniha 
„        canesceiiB 
„        nitida 
Cerbera  tbeyetii— French  wiUow 

Tinea  roBea«->periwinkle,  or  old  maid 
Odontadenia  speciosa 


99 


9> 
ft 


Odontadenia  cordata 

„  angnttifelia 

PeBchiera  Burinamensis 
Malonetia  tamaqnarina 
«,         odorata 
obtusifolia 
gracilid 
pubernla 
„         guianensiB 
ThynaatliaB  schombiu^gkii 

„  gracilifl 

AspidoBperma  ezcelsum 
Hflemadictyon  grandiflorum 
19  cayennense 

„  annulare 

Forsteronia  spicata 
„         ooiymboBR 
t,  flonbunda 

„  laarifolia 

„  Bchomburgkii 

Frestonia  latifolia 

.,        ipomttfiilia 
EchiteB  biifora 
„      macroBtoma 
„      nigOBa 
„       B^phitocaqui 
n      hirsuta 
„      brachystachya 
„       nitida 
„       macrophylla 
„       syphilitica 
„      raoricauliB 
„      Bucida 
„      snbcamoBa 
„      benthami 
„      tubulosa 
n       guian^iB 
If       prleurii 
„      coriacea 
„       paludoBa 
^      BnbfiiAoata 
„      tomentOBa 
„       Bchomburgkii 
„       hoBtmanm 
„      elegauB 
„       trinda 
„      puBctieuloBa 
Tabern»montana  utilis — ^milk  tree 
„  heterophylla 

„  echinatus 

„  longifolia 

„  coronaria  —  rose 

bay 
„  undulata 

„  rupicola 

,,  alba 
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TftbornfleBioiiteiui  gumeiuis 
M  sessilifolia 

yt*  bicolor 

,,  grandiflora 

Plnmieria  rubrar*-red  firanchipan 
,,        attenoata 
M         alba— white  franchipan 
Nerimn  oleander — oleander 

^       odomm 
Aapidoflperma  ezceLram 
Bonjama  miperba 
Sferydinos  paeudoquina 
M         erichsonli 
„         toxifera^oQrari,orwourali 

poison 
„         cogena 
tt         ichomburgkiana 
„         rhecioides^ 
n         miitMherlichii 
Ronhamon  guianense 
„         pedonculatum 
„  oiTaricatum 

OBDXR2d2.   LOGAHIACRA. 

Spigelia  anthelmia— worm  grass 

n       marilandiea— pink  root 

„       neryosa 

„  polj|r8tach;;ra 
Pagamea  guianensis 
Potaliaamara 

„      resinifara 

Ou>kb2^.  Gbktiakacrjb. 
Lisianthns  grandiiloms 

^         schomburgkii 

„         caeruleus 

„         purpureus 

„         cbelonoides 

jy        purpurascens 

M         uliginosos 

„         alatiis 

„        pendulus 
Contoubea  racemosa 

y,         refleza 

„         spicata 

„         densiflora 

M         ramosa 
Yojii*  rosea 
„      acuninata 
n      csrulea 
n      dayata 
n      corymbosa 
„      anrantiaca 
,,      nniflora 
>,      nuda 
Tachia  guianensis-^ant^s  nest  tree 


Tachia  pnrpurasoens 

„      alatns 
Exacum  soianensis 
Villarsia  nmnboldtii 
Scfaultesia  anbletii  yel  selwea  gui»> 
nensis 

„  stenophylla 

„  bracbyptora 

n  bentbamiana 

„  snbscrenata 

„  neuroptera 

„  beterophylla 

Schuebleria  tenella 
Limnanthemum  bnmboldtianum 
Leiothamnus  Elisabetbss 
Irlbachia  ccrulescens 

AixiARca  XLVL  Solaxalss. — 

OBDSB2d8.   SOLAHACBJB. 

Solannm  melongena— egff  plant 

,,        nienun— branched  culalue 

„        rodschiedii 

„       mammosnm—*  nipple  night« 
shade 

„       jacquini— badielor's  pear 

„        ipeum 

„        fera 

»,        lingiflorum 

„        cumifolium 

„        rubiffmosum 

,,        scandens 

„        tegore 

„        stramonifouttm 

,,        erythrocarpum 

^„        scaforthianum — St.  Yinoent 
lilac 

„        torynm— small  red  tmbba 
Capsicum  annunm— bell  pepper 

„        tetragonum — bonnet  pep- 
per 

„         cerasiforme  —  cherry  pep- 
per 

„         longum — long  pepper 

„         conyideum— negro  pepper 

„         baccatum— bird  pepper 

„         irutescens— spur  pepper 

„         globiferum 
Datura  stramonium^thom  apple 

„       arborea  „     ^  „ 

Fhysalis  barbadensis— pop  yme 

„        anffulata-^pops 
Petunia  yiolacea  —  petunia 

„       phenicea  „ 

„  ^     tryctaginiflora    „ 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Cestrumnoctumum— ladyof  the  night 
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Cestrum  laarifoliiim— wild  calabash 
Lyoopenicun  esculentom — tornatos 

OkDBB289.   AjSGLEPIADACBiB. 

Asdepiat    curaasayiea  ^  wild    ipe* 
'cacnanlia 
„  augnstiasima 

Olympusa  tomentoaa 
Calotropia  gigantea — aurioola  tree 

„         procera 
ChryBOBthemis  ovata 
Saroostemma  swartseannm  —  down 
Tine 
^,  danBum 

TelesUia  cynanchioidea 
Cjnanchum  grandiflora 

„  mncronatnm^ 

Macroaoepis  guianensis 
Hoya  camosa— wax  flower 
Ordioflm  panicolata 
Metaetelma  macropli^llum 
„  guianenais 

„         campaiialatum 
„  stenolobum 

,,         XMPrvifolium 
„  stendelianum 

Gonoloboa  yindifloma 
„         grandiflonia 
„         glaber 
Taasadia  ffuianensia 
„        feptobotrys 
„        propinqua 

Oansa  240.  Cordiacbje. 

Cordia  sebestena  vel  niyxa— scarlet 
cordia 

„  guianensis— table  tree 

„  schomborgkii 

„  coUocooea 

„  melanonenra 

.    ,,  micrantha 

„  heteropbylla 

„  nervosa 

„  aubletii 

,,  nodosa 

-»>  ruflk 

„  flaviscens 

„  umbraeulifera 

„  scabrifc^ 

„  bicolor 
Yanronia  curassayica— black  sage 

„  alba — loblolly  tree 

„  martinicensis 

OaDBR24].    CozrvOLTULACSJB. 

ConTolvultts  glaber 


ConTolYnliis  dissectoa— noyean ' 
„  hederaceus 

,t  umbellatus— liog  Tine 

„  brazilienaa  —  sea-side 

ditto 
w  *        speciosam  —  cephalic 

ditto 
99  batatas — sweet  potatoes 

„  {[oianensis 

99  ciliatus 

99  quamoclit— Indian  pink 

Qoamodit  Tn%aris— Barbadoea  pink 
„         solimifolia 
,9         coccinea 
Ipomea  coccinea 
„      setifera 
„      bona  nox  —  night-blooming 

conTolTulus 
„      miqaeliana— sea-side  Tine 
Maripa  scandens 
n      erecta 
„      cordifolia 
•9      densiflora 
Lyuostyles  scandens 
Batata  cissoides 
9,      acetoaaefolia 
„      glabra 
9,      paniculata 
Anueia  martinicensis 

„      ensifolia 
Jacquemontia  Tiolaoea 
„  hirsuta 

PrcTostea  sericea 
Coscuta  americana 
,9       leiolepsis 
99       puberala 
RiTca  exaltata 
Mouroncoa  Tiolacea 
Ipomea  maritima 
n      taberosa 
,9      purpurea 
99      demerariana 
9,      sinuata—noyeau  Tine 
99      umbellata 
99      tamnifolia 
,9      gnianensis 
99      sturensis 
99      fastigiata 
99      surinamensis 
99      pandurata 
99      pirkerii 
,9     junela 
99      schomborgkii 
EtoItuIus  nttinmalariu8«-wild  penny 
royal 
99         latifolius 
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ETolmlos  glomentiu 


alsinoides 
lioifolins 


ffoiaiu 


ipedicellattu 

AUUAHGB  XLyn.   CoBtUSAUM.^ 
ORORft245.    PLVMBAGINACBiB. 

Plombago  rosea 
,y        scandens 
n         oocidentales 

OmDBB246.  Plantaoinacbjb. 
Plantago  media— Englisli  plantain 
„        bicarinata 

ObDBB247.    FBIMVLACIiB. 

Sdiwenkia  ameiicana 
Primula  TolffaiiB— primrose 

99       anncula — auricula 

n       Teris— oowdip 

OBDBB24a  Mtbainaceje. 
Arrindellia  punctata 
Jaoquimia  oboyata 

n         armiUaru 
Badula  schomburgldana 
Weij^tia  gnianenms 
Ardiaia  acuminata 
,9      coriaoea 
„      rufii 
Mjrsina  salicifolia 
„       rapanea 
9,       icacorea 
99        roraim» 
Conomorpha  guianensb 
99        •  laxifolia 
99  robusta 

-  Grammadenia  lineata 
Crbianthus  crotonoides 
CiaTija  oniata 

AUIAHCB  XLVni.    EcHIALBt.— 

Obdbb  249.  Jasmin ACBA. 
Jasminum  officinale 

ff        sambs-^Arabiaa  jasmine 

91         frulicans 

99         odoratissimum 

Obdbb  251.  Ehbbtiacbje. 
Heliotropium  indicum 

99  curassaTicum— wild  la- 

vender 
99  gnaphaloides—sea-dde 

laurel,  or  layender 


Heliotropium  humile 

99  panriilomm  —  wild 

darjr 
99  peruTianum 

99  latifolium 


It 
i> 
w 
n 
n 


Toumefortia  Tolubilis— soldier  bush 
99  floribunda 

99  bioolor— basket  wyth 

99  schomburgkii 

obscura 

surinamensis 

levigata 

meyen 

bostmanni 
Heliophytum  indicum 

99  passerinmdes 

Ob]>£b265.  Lamucba. 
Hjrptis  fflobifera  vel  breripes 

n     lantansBfolia 

9,      recurrata 

99      atrorubens 

99      capitata— wild  hope 

99      simplex 

99      pectinata— wild  spikenard 

,9      radiata— white  spikenard 

»9      suayeolens 

99      spicata 

99      breripes 

99      membranacea 

99      laciniata 

9,      paludosa 
Ocimum  basilicum— garden  basil 
americanum — wild  basil 
micranthum 
Layandula—several  species 
Mentha  yiridis— spear  mint 

99       piperita— peppermint 

91^       ptdeffium— pennyroyal 
Salvia  omcinidis— garden  sage 
„      splendus 
99      ocddentalis 
99      formosa 
Rosmarinus  officinalis— rosemary 
Origanummigorana — sweet  mar}oram 
Thymus  yul^uis— garden  thyme 
Scutellaria  purpurasoens 
Nepeta  cataria— cat  mint 
Leonurus  sibiricus 
Staehys 

Leonotis  nepetsefolia 
Leucas 
Marsyinanthes  h;^ptoides 


squarrosa- 
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Order  25G.  Vbbbsnacba 
Clerodendron  fra^praiiB 
,»  capitatum 

„  Biptronanthns 

„  longicolie 

„  yenucoBum 

Daranta  eUiiBia 
„        inermis 
„       macrocftrpa 
Lantana  involucrata— white  sage 
„        siliaefolia 
„        aculeAta 
„        trifolia 
„        purpurea 
^        annua 
„  .     flava 
„        odorata 
^        canescenB 
^  „        camara^piaba,  or  rock  sage 
Vitex  schomburgkiana 
„     umbrosa 
„     triflora 
Tamonea  curassavica 
,,       mutica 
„        yerbenacse 
„        spicata 
Fetrea  Tolubilis 
„     erecta 
M     macrostaohya 
„     schomburgkiana 
Stachytarpheta  resiteta 
M  elatior 

„  mutabilis 

n  januucensis— Tervain 

„  cajennensis 

Volkameria  aculeata— privet  bush 
Piya  lappulaoea — bung  vervain 
Citharezylon  odoratum  —  fidele»  or 
fiddle  wood  tree 
M  quadrangulare 

n  cenereum 

Lippia  schomburgkiana 
„      geminata 
„      stoechadifolia 
Yerbenea  rosea 
„        lamberti 
„        cham»dri£[>lia 
Ogyphila  arboresoens 
„  levis 

„  martinioensis 

„  difiusa 

p,  cuspidata 

H  salutaris 

„  mollis 

Amasonia  vel^taljgala  panicea 
••  erecta 


OapBR  257.  Mtoforacejb. 

Avicennia  nitida— courida  tree 

n         tomentosa  —  dwarf  man- 
grove tree 
Bontia  daphnoides^wild  olives 

Alliance  XL  IX.  Bionohialbb.— 

ObDBB259.    PsOALrACBiB. 

Sesamum  indicum 

„        orientale— oil  plant 
Martymia  lutea 

„        proboscidse 

OeDBR  260.   GESRSmAGBiB. 

Columnea  scandens 
Gloxinia  speciosa 

,•        alba 

„   ^    maculata 
Tussacia  villosa 

f,        rupestriB 
Besleria  coccinea 

N       laxifiora 

'„       incamata 

„       lutea 

„       violaoea 

„        cristata 
Episcia  mimuloides 

„      pulchella 
Glesneria  tribiflora 

M        tomentosa 

„        acaulis 

„        schomburgkiana 

f,        elongata 

n       guianensis 
*g«wg»ta 

Order  261.  Crbscxrtiacbjb. 
Crescentia  cujete— calabash  tree 
,,         cucurbitina 

Order  262.  BioRoKiACEiB. 
Bignonia  alba 

M  decompositA 

H  se^uinoctialis 

„  alliaoese 

„  chondrogona 

„  caudicans 

,,  stricta 

„  chirere 

I,  paniculata 

,»  chryBanthia 

„  crvsophilla 

f,  echinata 

H  fluviatills 

M  surinamensis 

„  gracilis 
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BignoDia  tabulosa 

9»       incarnate 

»       laiifolia 

„       elongate 

„       laurifolia 

„       triphylla 

n       leucozylon 

M       mollis 

„       TariabillB 

„       nnffiufl— Barbadoes  trumpet 
flower 

M       beteropbylla 

„       copaia  yel  procura 

„       ehica^-canvarem 

H       mycrocaljrx 

M       liostmanni 

•,       parkeri 

„       mequalis 
Jacaranda  ovalifolia  —  waakenaam 
mac 

»»         dlidfolia 

»»         braziliana 

»f  obtusifolia 

Spathodea  schomburjgkii 
2#e3rheria  surinamensifl 
Teoomaindsa 
M      stana 
tt      leucoxylon 

I,      floccosa 

»f      splendida 

»,      salzmanni — white  cedar 
Sesamum  indicum— oil  plant 

„        grandidentetum 

n        sudentetum 

M        Bubindiviaum 

M  occidentale 
Mac&dyena  uncinate 
Tabebuia  latifolia 

n        rufinenna 

„        fluyiatilia 

M        macropbyUa 

„^      ovata 
Arrabidsa  gcbomburgkii 

M         cordifolia 

»         pruinosa 

OrBBR  263.   ACAHTHACEA. 

Bbyti^lossa  cajennensis 


Jnsticiapicte 


comate 

apeciosa 

codnea 

pectoralis — garden  balsam 

poljTstaehya 

yanegato 

secunda 


Jttsticia  pumila 

„      nodosa 

„      nitida 

„      adhatoda 

„      gendarussa 
Leptostacbya  martiana 
Dipteracanihus  microcalyx 
Crossandra  speciosa 

Mendonda  schomburgldana 
„         hoflbianaeggiana 
„         puberula 
„         aspera 
Ruellia  tuberosa 
„      yindex 
„      yiolacea 
„      g^gantea 
„      dandestina— nenow  weed,  or 

spirit  weed 
„      alopecuroidea 
„      fonnosa 
f)      strepens 
„      fulyda 
,)      foetida 
Hygropbila  ffuianensis 
Cryphiacantnus  barbadensis 
Thunbergia  fragrans 
„        cocdnea 
„         alate 
Anhostoxylum  rubrum 
Eranthemum  bicolor 

„  fiscundum 

19  neryosum 

„  spinosimi 

Beloperone  schomburgkiana 

„         calydna 
Dicliptera  resupinato 
„       retusa 
„        dliaris 
„        hexanffularis 
Stemonacanthus  humboldtianus 

„  radicans 

Aphelandra  pulcherrima 
,9  pectinate 

„  acutifolia 

Thyrsacanthus  schomburgkianui 

Order  264.  Schrophdlarxacije. 
Yandellia  difiusa — bitter  blain 

„       haimarada 

„        Crustacea 

„        prostrate 

„  diffusa 
Gonobea  aquatica 
Angelonia  salicariaefolia 

,,         yiola 
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Beyrichia  ocqmoideB 
Gaprarxa  liflora 
Buchneria  palustris 


Sooparia  dulds 
Torenia  parviflora  ^ 
Baddlea  Draiilieiuis 
„       heteroph^la 
„       globoea 
Alectra  braaHenflb 
Micranthemnm  orbicnlatmn 
BuMelia  junca — Madeira  heath 
Stemodia  foliosa 
Browallia  elata 
Herpestis  chameedrifolia 

„        gratioloides 

„        amplexifolia 

„        flezilis 
BruDsfelsia  americaaa 

,,  giiianenrng 

„         angiutifolia 

„  schomburgkii 

„         latifolia 

,,         montana 
Digomphia  hiiirifolia 
Matonrea  pratensis 
Gratiola  Tirginiana 
Schwenkia  grandiflora 

„        chenopodiaoea 

„         hirta 

„         cuianensis 
Geiturdia  hispidnla 
Bacopa  aqoatica 

OBDBali65.  IiBNTIBIJLAaiArVJB. 

Utriculaiia  lon^snma 
„        pusiUa 
,,         puberuhi 
M         gaianenaif 


„  anguloM 

„  spatnlato 

„  ODOTata 

y,  subulala 

„  humboldlai 

„  purpurea 

Pf  striota 

„  mpiocirta 

«,  ohgosperma 

„  parkeriana 

„  tenuifolia 
Grenlisea 

Polypompholjx  schombuigkii 
»,  biooTor 

OeDXR  2(17,  LOBBUACBJI. 

CentropogOA  Burinamensis 
Lobelia  domingensis 


ORDBa268.  GooDnriACBiK. 

Isotoma  Tel  lobelia  longiflora— small 
lobelia 

AlXIAHCB  L.   CaKrAHALBS.— OmOBB 
273.   AjTBBACBiB. 

Baccharis  septooephala 

„        roraima 

f,       gpianenmB 

„        nitida 
Pterocaulon  spicatum 

,,         alopecaroidenm 
Rienooutia  glomerata 
Latreillea  ^l&rata 

„        mte^;rifoIia 
Clibadimn  surmamense^^ 

„         schombitrgkii 

„         aspemm 

^        erosoni 
Uiuda  camphorata 

„     hinuta 
Ambrosia  artemisisef olia 
Bidens  pilosa 
,,     leucantha 


^,     bipimiata 

Porophjllam  ellipticam 
^  ktifoEimi 

Gnaphalium  schomburgkii 
„         americanum 
„  simplicicaule 

Sparganophorus  TaUlantii 

Paoouiina  edulis 

Vemoma  opaca 
„       scorpioides 
„       gracilis 
„       remotiflora 
„       tricholepis 
„       dichocarpha^ 
„       schomburgkiana 
n       decantha 

Centratherum  muticnm 

Conyga  mjosotifolia 

Galea  divaricata 

Achyrocline  Targ^asiana 


Dermatophjrllum  schomburgkii 
Grongylolepis  benthamiana 
Leria  nutans 
Cacalia  cocdnea 

Eupatorium  odoratum  —  Christmas 
bush 

„  trifolium 

„  moUe 

„  parviflorum 

„  conyzoides 

Ageratum  csruleum 
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Agwatom  oonyzoidea  —  hairy  agera- 
tum 
»,        gaianense 
9t        superflara 
Elephatopns  scaber  et  mollis 
Calendula  offifinnlifl    common  mari- 
gold 
Fagetas  erecta 

, ,     patnla— French  marigold 
„       tennifblia— Penirian  mari- 
l^old 
Coflmna  Iiapinnatofl 
TVizisaspera 

n     anricolata 
l^nlanthes  poeppigii 

n         ezasperata 
Yerbenna  j^innatifidA  et  nediflora  et 

hileanthoides  schombtir^kii 
Siegabeckia  floacnloea 

Coreopoa  rei>tan8 

Artemima  abonthium — ^worm  wood 

Pontheninm  hjaterophorua  —  wild 

worm  wood 
Feeds  elongata 
Rolandra  argentea 
Mi¥ania  ffaaco---yeneaaela  guaco 

„       nookeriana 

„       amara 

n       denticalatam 

„       hastata 

n       eonTolvnlacee 

n       parkeriana 

„       scandens 

n       genoelada 

n       racemnlosa 

„       fockeana 

„       aspera 

ft       Bcabra 

„       atriplicifolia 

tf       argyrostigma. 
Baillera  aspera— £h  poison 
Tosnlago  mitans 
Sjnedrella  no^ora 
Aster  dunensis— china  aster 
Layenia  decombens 
Hdianthns  annuns — ^sunflower 

,9         tuberosus  —  Jemsalem 
artichoke 
Chrysanthemum  siriense  —  chrysan- 
themum 
Wedelia  hispida 

,,       lanceolata 

„       scobinima 

,,       discordia 
Callistephus  chinensis-^china  aster 


S 


Lactuca  lativa^lettuce 
Sinchus  ciliatus 
Trinchinettia  caleoides 
Eclipta  erecta 

91      prostrata 

,»      platyglossa 

n      stenoglossa 

AixiAHCB  LT.  Mtetjujss.'— Order 

274.   CoMBRSTACBiE. 

Terminalia  catappa— Indian  almond 
tree 

„         pamsa 

„         maorittana 

„         latifolia 

„         tanibouca 
Bucida  buceras—French  oak 

„      angustifolia 
Conocarpos  racemosa— mangroTeP 

„         erectos — Jamaica  button 
tree 
Caooucia  vel  schousbsa  coodnea 
Combretum  elegans 

,,         lazum 

„         aubletii  ^ 

„         obtnsifoHum 

M         glabrum 

,t         pubemm 

„         aurantiacnm 

„         guianense 

)f         punctatnm 

„         sexminaliaoides 

Order  278.  Onagrace^. 
Fuschia  coccinea 
Jussiaea  liniflora 

affinis 

acuminata 

nervosa 

variabilis 

latifolia 

repens 

torulosa 

octonenria 

erecta 

octofila 

dodecandra 

pilosa 

BnifoHa 

palustris 

hexamera 

sterophora 
^nbthera? 

Order  279.  RaizoPHOEACBE. 
Bhizophora  mangle— mangrove 
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Rbizophora  gymnorhiza 

„         racemosa 
Cassipourea  serrata 

„  guianensis 

Obdbr281.  Mxlastomacba. 

Melastoma  rubra 
11         pupurea 
„         racemosa 
,,  frrandiflora 

„         suocosum 
„         agreste 
„         rufescens 
„         elegans 
„  parviflora 

,,         phyllopus 
„         tococa 
„         may  eta 
„         alata 
„         prasinum 
„  spondylanthen 

Chetogaatra  hypericoides 
„  aubletii 

„  gracilis 

,,  glomerata 

„  calUchsta 

yy  yillosum 

„  divaricata 

yy  ladanoides 

„  campestris 

„  radmsefolia 

„  maculata 

Clidemia  spicata 
„        pustulata 
yy         surinamensis 
,,        crenata 
„        paucifoliosa 
yy        bullosa 
„         rubra 
„        hirta 
„        agrestis 
„        umborrata 
„        cajntata 
,,        rariflora 
Loreya  arborescens 
Blakea  quinquinerva 
„      trinerva 
„      parasitica 
Cbflenoj^ema  hypolcnca 
Rhexia  villosa  vel  aspera 
„  tascifolia 

^  recura 

„  bicolor 

Phynchantera  adenophosa 
Tococa  gttianensis— ink  tree 
,,      roraima 


Tococa  eoTonata 
,,       truncata 


M  subnuda 

yy  aristata 

„  planifolia 
Salpinga  secunda 
„        paniflora 
Mioonia  aecussata 
M       ciliata 
„       obtuflifolia 
yy       longifolia 
„       tomeniota 
„       Bchomburgkii 

„       longifolia 
„       heterochroa 
„       pleropoda 
„       todopnilia 
,,       macropbjllia 
,1       longistyba 
n       nitem 


„  breripes 

„  purpurasceni 

yy  myriantha 

„  pterophora 

Comolia  micropnylla 

,,       yeroniciefolia 
Mouriria  guianensii 
„        myrtiloidei 
Microlicia  buifolia 
„  biyalvis 

„         hetorophylla 
Cremanium  tinctorium 
„  quadrangulare 

„  x^Inatum 

Spennera  dichotoma 
M        tetraptera 
„        grandifolia 
yy        anomala 
„        drcseoides 

fragilis 
„        latifolia 
„        viscida 
„        bydrophilia 
„        indecora  ^ 
H        disophyllia 
„        aquatica^ 
MuBsneria  cordifolia 

glabra 
Cambessedesia  roraunte 
Muntena  lepidota 
Marairea  multinerva 
pachyphylla 
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Manur«arigida 
M        puriflara 
M       tlijrsiflora 
Diplochito  fothei^iUA 
M         lencocephala 
„         serrnkta 
parriflora 
iieiisis 


Onaca  flavesoeiiB 
Bacarliaphe  fockeana 

n  hostmaimi 

N  floribimda 

ObDBB  282.  MTBTACEiE. 

i  sinemarienau 
•ubobliqua 

malaccensifl — rose  apple 
^uitarensis 
ligustrina 
acris — bay  berry 
nitida 
linifolia 
xjlopifolia 
mtida 

pimenta— allspice 
pyrifera 
incanescens 
schomburgkii 


pomiferum 

polystachya 

latifolia 

sakmanni 

snbaltema 

lepthanta 

paniculseflora 

pyiifolia 

m8e<}iiiloba 

mem 

minliAllii 

nndulata 
keriana 


A— black  wood 
n       diTaricata 
M       Tiimsfalia 
Jamboaa  Tulgans  —  narrow  -  leaved 

rose  apple 
Campomanesia  glabia 
Caryophyllus  atomaticus— dove  tree 
Myrcia  vel  myrtns  coriacea 
»  hebepetfli 

„  gwianensis 

„  comete 

„  camea 

M  coumeta 


Myrcia  Tel  myrtus  tomentosa 

w  acria— wild  dore 

n  splendena 

,.  pimentoides 

„  bracteata 

ft  montana 

»  communis  —  fva- 

rieties)  myrtle 
n  multiflora 

tt  pninifolia 

ft  schomburffkxi 

fallax 
.       M  sylvatica 

Fumca  granatum— pomegranate  tree 
^  It  nana^-ditto 

Psidium  pomiferum — ^guava  tree 
paryiflorum 

pyriferum — French  guava 
grandiflorum 
aromaticum 
fluviatile 

turbiniflorum 
dliatum 
polycarpum 
Catinga  moscEata 
H       aromatica 
Calyptranthea  rigida 
*,  obtusa 

OEDSE28d.    LxCTTHIOACSf. 

Lecythia  oUaria  vel  sapricaya 

grandiflora 

parriflora 

tabuca3ro— monkey  pot  tree 

longipes 

amara 

idatimon-^zabucajo 
Grias  cauMora— anchoid  pear 
Conroupita  guianensis^  cannon  ball 

tree 
Couratari  guianensia  —  murri  marri 

tree 
Bertholletia  excelsa— Brazil  nut 

OEOxa284.  Homaliacia. 

Homalium  racoubea 
„         napimoffa 
ft        puDeruIum 

AlUAMCB  Ln.    CACTAJLBa.  —  OXDBB 

286.  Cactacsje. 

Cactus  hexagonus 

„     repandus 
Opuntia    cocinellifera  —  cochii^eal 
shrub 
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Opnntia  curaesiaica— pin  pillow 
„      americana 
„      tuna^pimploea 
Melocactas  oommimis  —  Fope*8,  or 

Turk's  head 
Phyllocactus  phyllanthus 
Gereos  trigonus— prickly  pear  idne 
„      grandifloms— night-blooming 

cereus 
„      triangularis  —  triangular  ce- 
reus 
„      monodonos— American  torch 
„      hexa«>nufl 
„      russeOianus 
M      cocdneus 
„      fbrmosus 
„       tenuis 
ff      speciosus 
„      peruvianus 
„      euphorbioides 
„      regalis 
Bhipsalis  cassytha 
y,        parasitica? 
„        pachyptera 
„        lasciculata 
Pereskia  aculeata— gooseberry  bush 
Alliance  LI II.  Gkossales. — 
Oboie  290.  Basunotoniacix. 
GustaTia  augusta—the  gustayia 
„       &stuo8a 
„       tetrapetala 
Gatinga  moschata 
Goupoui  aquatica 
Alliance  LIV.  Ginchonalbs. — 

OEDBa29S.    GiNCHONACEA. 

Gofiea  arabica— coffee  tree 
„      guianensis 
,,      occidentalis 
„     paniculata 
„      uaiflora 
„      crassiloba 
„      Terticilata 
M      benthamiana 
^      tenuiflora 
„      calycine 
Falicourea  tavitta— wild  coffee 
riparia 

„         coccinea 

„         guianensis 

„         crocea 

„         punicea 


Psychotria  panriflora 

„         oordifolim 

„         fimbriata 

„         asiatioa 
Gnettarda  vel  iserti*  ooocinea 


„         umbellata 
Psychotria  parasitica 
„         quadriradiata 
„         nervosa— St.  John's  bush 


M  matfaioU 

„  zylosteoidea] 

„  hypolenca 

Gousaarea  fiolaoea 
Siderodendron  triflonun-*iroa  wood 
M  maorophyllum 

„  Uxiflorom 

Gocoocypselum  tontanea 
Diodia  articulata 
„     rudis 
„      rigida 
„     macrantha 
Gourtarea  tcI  pordandia  specio|8a 

^,  grandiflora 

Uncaria  guianensis 
Grenipa  americana 
„      edulis 
,1      merianss 
„      caruto 
Rondeletia  capitata 
Hedyotis  herbacea 
Oldenlandia  corymbosa 
Manettia  coccinea 

„       glomerulata 
Schradera  capitata 
Calycophyllum  stomleyanum 
Sipanea  tricantha 
Verecta  prateneis 
Perama  humilis 
„       hirsuta 
„       stricta 
Nonatelia  tcI  psychotria  lutea 

„  officinalis 

„  raoemosa 

„  violacea 

Macrophylla  officinalis 
„  racemosa 

„  Tiolac^ 

Malanea  ansustifolia 
„       glaberescens 
„       macrophylla 
Randia  mussaenda 
„      densifolia 
„      armata 

n      latifolia— indigo  berry 
„      ruiziana 
Gardenia  randiar— dog  wood 
„        tomentosa 
„         floridarelfragrans— Cape 
jasmine 
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GtfdeiuAfintoni 
Bertiera  gnianensia 
Ladenbergia  roraimaB 

f,  schombargkii 

,y  teDuiflon 

,,  densiflora 

Cephalis  tomentosa 
„       rosea 
M       bracteocardia 
„       Tiolacea 
M       crooea 
n       alba 
^      justiciaefolia 
M       muscofla 
9,       dichotoma 
r,       eyea 
„       purpnrea 
y,       rabra 
n       glabra 
„       hirta 
f,       aubletu 
„       axillaris 
Aflpidanthera  klotzschiana 
„  rudgeoides 

Ronabca  latifolia 

„        erecta 
Faramea  seflsiliflora 
„       oorymbosa 
M        crassifolia 
^        bartlingiana 
„        odoratiMiina 
„        erythropoda 
^        amplezicaulis 
M        montevidensis 
„        urophylla 
Chomelia  tenuiflora 
,y        anffustifolia 
,»        pubescens 
CommianUras  schomburgkxi 
Cordiera  acumiiutta 
„       nniflora 
,,       latifolia 
Sabioea  yelutina 
„       glaberescens 
,,      aspera 
Posoqueria  longiflora 
„         latiiolia 
,,         trinitatis 
jj         reroluta 
Tocojena  longifloni 
Ainft^5>"^  guianensifl 
,,        corymbosa 


Ixora  cocdnea— scarlet  ixora 
„     fasciculata— dart  wood 
Chiococca  racemosa— candle  wood 

„        caracasana 

„        axk^uifuga 

„         nioda 
Retmiphylliim  aoabrum 
Endohthodes  racemosa 
Fsychotria  mapouria 

„        horizontalis 

*„        chlorantha 

„        comiger 


GeophUa  muformis 
,,       Tiolacea 
,,        cordata 


„        setifera 
„       inundata 
„        acoata 
n       nervosa 
„       lupnlina 
M       capitellata 

„  polycephala 
„        schomburgkii 
„        ma^unoides 
,,        nenifolla 
„       sofiiilta 

„  byptoides 
„  bracteata 
„        amplectens 

„  spicata 
Spermacocca  latifolia 

„  radicans 

„  tennior 

„  verticillata 

,,  longifolia 

,9  diyergens 

Borreria  spinosa 

„  conunutata 

„  parviflora  • 

u  Terticillata 

M  alata 

„  suaveolens 

„  perrottetii 

f,  tetraptera 

„  elongata 

,,  ffynmocepbala 

w  tockeana 

„  kappleriana 

OaoBB  294.  Capbifoliacbje. 
Lonicera  flara— honeysuckle 
Sambucus  nigra — the  elder  tree 

Alliance  LV.  Umbbllalis.— 
Obdbb296.  Aflacbjb. 
Apium  graveolens— cdery 
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Petrosalinum  satiTum— parsley 
Fcniculam  Tulgare — fennel 
Anethom  graTeolens— dill 
Daricus  carota— carrot 
Eryngium  ftttidum— -fitweed 

OaDBB297.  Araliacbje. 
Panax  undulata— giueng 

„     morotoni 

„     attenuatom 
Hedera  helix— ivy 

Aluahcb  LYI.  Asabalks. — 
Obdxb302.  Lorahthacbje. 
Viscum  trinervium 

„       Terticillatum 

„       aaumroides 

,,       perottetii 

„       opuntioides 

M       ODtaaisrimiim 

,,       dimidiatum 

„       fflanduloBum 

„       fockeanom 

„      guianenaifl 
Loranthtts  vel  strathanthtts  patriaii 
„  ampIexicaHlia 

„  ipicatufl 

M  mniB 

„  marginatus 

,,  ancepa 

„'  TtftltlU 

,,  aurinamenaif 


Loranthufl  vel  strathanthas  ty  rings - 
folia 
n  cuapidatns 

„  pynfoliui 

„  perrottetii 

H  adnncm 

M  sesfilia 

„  itelia 

„  pancifiorns 

M  temifloras 

M  flexiatjlia 

„  squamulotiu 

„  gnianentb 

9$  temxflonifl 

n  tnceps 

Paittacanthua  gnianensis 
),  smithi 

„  cupulifer 

ObOBB  303.    AaiSTOLOCBLACBC 

Ariftolochia  anguidda  —  goaoo,  or 
snake  poison 

„  odorata— sweet-scented 

birthwort 

„  trilobata 

„  grandiflora 

„  rin^ns 

„  sunnnmenais 

„  galeata 

,,  romicifolia 

,1  braziliensii 

n  peltata 
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THIRD   GREAT   DIVISION   OF   THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

{Animalia  Artieulata.) 


Third  Family. — (Insecta) — Insects. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  insects,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  natural  history  of  British  Guiana, 
I  may  remark,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give 
a  mere  formal  catalogue  of  names,  neither  to  attempt 
a  minute  description  of  them,  but  to  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  reader  some  notice  of  the  principal 
objects  of  this  branch  of  natural  history  which  are 
found  in  the  colony,  and  to  give,  in  as  interesting  a 
manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit  of,  an 
account  of  them  in  the  order  of  classification  usually 
adopted  in  scientific  works  on  the  subject.  Insects  form 
the  third  class  or  division  of  articulated  animals,  and  are 
inconceivably  numerous  in  this  country.  They  may  be 
seen,  both  day  and  night,  flying  about  the  gardens, 
houses,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  colony,  whether  in  its 
cultivated  districts,  in  its  unfrequented  solitudes,  in  the 
crowded  forests,  and  in  the  wide  savannahs;  on  moun- 
tains, in  valleys,  on  land  and  water.     Some  are  met 
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ivith  of  enormous  size,  and  alarm  by  their  armed  and 
ferocious  aspect,  as  the  phaneus  landfer,  the  stag  beetle, 
and  the  elephant,  or  action  beetle. 

Others,  again,  are  minute,  and  almost  unseen,  yet 
attract  attention  by  their  painful  irritation  of  the  skin, 
as  the  bdte  rouge,  the  chigoe,  and  sandfly. 

They  appear  to  revel  and  sport  in  the  balmy  atmo- 
sphere of  the  tropics,  and  rival,  in  their  numbers  and 
splendour,  the  luxuriant  v^etation  of  the  woods  and 
forests. 

The  class  of  insects  has  been  divided  into  twelve  ord^^: 

First  Order. — Myriapoda;  wingless,  many  l^ged  in- 
sects.* 

Second  Order. — Thysanoura;  wingless  insects,  with 
six  legs. 

Third  Order. — ^Parasita;  small  parasitic,  wingless  in- 
sects. 

Fourth  Order. — Suctoria;  insects  with  a  sucking  ap- 
paratus. 

Fifth  Order. — Coleoptera;  winged  insects,  with  six 
1^,  as  beetles. 

Sixth  Order. — Orthoptera. 

Seventh  Order. — Hemiptera. 

Eighth  Order. — ^Neuroptera. 

Ninth  Order. — Hymenoptera;  indudingwasps  and  bees. 

Tenth  Order. — ^Lepidoptera ;  the  butterfly  insects. 

Eleventh  Order. — ^Rhipiptera. 

Twelfth  Order. — ^Diptera;  including  flies. 

In  the  first  order,  Myriapoda,  the  centipedes  (Soolo- 
pendra)  are  found;  they  are  veiy  numerous  in  this 
country,  and  are  too  well  known  to  require  description; 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  which  cannot  ftimish  one  or 

*  Other  and  more  modem  sjstems  of  dauifloation  have  been  propoted,  and  in 
many  oaaea  adopted  by  writen  on  entomoloKT. 
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more  specimens ;  the  lai^est  kind  are  seldom  met  with 
in^the  city,  but  chiefly  among  decayed  woods,  or  under 
stones  up  the  rivers.  I  have  had  a  specimen  in  my  pos- 
session which  measm^  ten  inches  in  length,  and  three* 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth;  the  Creoles  call  them 
"forty  legs,"  but  they  have  forty-two  l^s  and  eight  eyes. 
They  feed  on  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  are  fond  of  hiding  amongst  coats,  gowns,  linen, 
boots,  and  shoes,  where  it  is  very  inconvenient  some- 
times to  meet  with  them.  They  avoid  the  light,  or, 
perhaps,  the  dangers  which  light  exposes  them  to;  they 
attack  other  insects,  and  prey  on  cockroaches,  and  are, 
in  turn,  greedily  devoured  by  poultry;  they  lay  their 
eggs  in  clusters,  like  little  berries  on  the  ground,  and  the 
female  chooses  an  obscure  place  for  this  purpose,  as 
under  flower*pots,  where  she  can  remain  until  the  eggs 
are  hatched.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  if  cut 
across  the  severed  portions  will  twist  and  writhe  about 
for  some  time. 

The  other  Myriapoda  are  Folydesmue  DrwrU^  Poly- 
danms  Schomburghii^  Julius  Maximua. 

Of  the  second  order  of  insects,  the  Thysanoura,  or 
apterous  insects  with  six  feet,  there  are  none  worth 
dwelling  on.  These  insects  undergo  no  metamorphosis, 
and  comprise  the  Lepisma  and  Podurus. 

Those  insects  which  belong  to  the  third  order,  Para- 
sita,  are  pretty  well  represented  here  as  elsewhere. 
They  are  the  plagues  of  animals  and  of  mankind.  The 
hog  has  its  Pediculus,  man  his,  the  dog  its  tick  {Bicmu8\ 
whilst  birds  suflBsr  extremely  here  from  the  parasites  ot 
the  same  family. 

Of  the  fourth  order,  or  Suctoria,  apterous  insects 
with  a  proboscis,  or  instrument  adapted  for  suction,  there 
is  here,  as  in  other  places,  the  tormenting  flea  (JPulex 
irritans)j  which,  like  the  mosquitoe,  is  well  known  to 
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feed  on  the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  creating  ulcers 
in  the  uncleanly,  and  proving  very  destructive  to  poultryi 
pigeons,  Sec  But  another  species  of  the  same  fiunily  is 
equally  annoying;  this  is,  the  little  insect  so  well  known 
as  the  '^  chigoe"  {Pulex  penetrans*)^  called  also  ji^er, 
chigre,  nigua,  pique,  tungua.  Tlds  little  insect,  so  con- 
temptible in  its  appearance  but  so  formidable  in  its  habits, 
penetrates  the  tender  skin  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  of  the 
toes,  where  the  female,  increasing  to  a  considerable  size, 
prepares  to  deposit  her  eggs,  which  are  innumerable. 
A  sensation  of  itching,  at  first  pleasant,  afterwards  almost 
intolerable,  directs  the  victim's  attention  to  the  progress 
of  the  intruder,  who  may  generally  be  discovered  by  a 
black  spot,  or  livid  swelling,  close  ta  one  of  the  toenails. 
This  swelling  is  popularly  considered  as  the  "  bag,"  or 
nidus,  where  the  eggs  are  deposited,  but  in  truth  this  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  the  female  insect  alone  which  burrows 
in  the  flesh ;  she  enters  head  foremost,  and  her  body 
gradually  distending  with  the  accumulation  of  ^gs, 
presents  that  circular,  nest-like  form  near  to  the  surfiEice 
of  the  skin  so  well  known  to  the  initiated.  The  male 
insect  is  very  small,  and  never  enters  the  flesh.  It  re- 
quires great  care  to  extract  the  chigoe  almost  bursting 
with  e^,  for  if  not  extracted  entire,  some  of  the  embryos 
remain  in  the  wound  and  cause  painful  ulcers,  which,  if 
neglected,  terminate  in  amputation  or  death.  A  Ca- 
puchin Friar,  recorded  by  Walton  in  his  history  of  St. 
Domingo,  anxious  to  carry  home  some  specimens  of  these 
insects  to  his  friends,  brought  away  with  him  from  that 
island  a  complete  colony  of  these  creatures,  which  he 
foolishly  permitted  to  inhabit  one  of  his  feet,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself  and  for  science,  the  foot  entrusted 
with  the  precious  cargo  mortified,  was  obliged  to  be 

*  It  haf  beon  propoeed  that  the  chigoe  should  constitute  a  new  genua,  being 
peculiar  in  its  structure  and  habits.  (See  Transactions  of  London  Entomological 
Society.) 
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amputated,  and,  with  all  its  inhabitants  and  his  blighted 
hopes,  committed  to  the  waves.* 

The  chigoe  delights  in  a  warm,  sandy  soil,  and  exists 
in  such  places  in  vast  numbers.  I  have  seen  them  on 
the  hands,  body,  face,  and  feet,  and  have  known  people 
unable  to  walk  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
them  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It  is  not  the  ordinary 
habit  of  the  female  jigger  always  to  wait  for  flesh  to 
burrow  in.  A  Dr.  Rodschied,  who,  a  long  time  ago, 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  "Essequebo,"  stia^ted  that  the 
jigger  lays  no  eggs,  but  that  the  larvse  are  developed  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  are  there  even  trans- 
formed to  pupsB;  but  this  has  been  contradicted  by  sub- 
sequent observations-t 

Fifth  Order. — Coleoptera. 

it  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  this  place  to  give 
anything  like  an  accurate  account  of  the  numerous  Cole- 
opterous insects  which  are  met  with  here.  The  subject 
is  inexhaustible;  and  to  inquire  into  their  structure,  their 
habits,  and  many  striking  peculiarities,  would  require 
more  than  a  life  of  perpetual  study  and  application.  I 
have  for  many  years  past  endeavoured  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  them,  and  have  at  this  moment  in  my  cabinet 
upwards  of  500  species,  having  also,  occasionally,  sent 
similar  collections  to  England.  The  study  of  entomology, 
insignificant  as  it  may  appear,  is  singularly  interesting 
but  difficult;  to  advance  In  it,  the  student  must  have 
leisure,  patience,  and  perseverance;  but  in  a  country 
like  this,  which  abounds  in  novelties,  there  is  a  vast  field 
open  for  fixture  entomologists.  My  only  pretension  in 
this  work  is  to  give  a  general  description  of  some  of  the 

•  Kirby  and  Spence.    Introduction  to  Entomology,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
t  TransactioM  of  London  Entomological  Society,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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most  common  insects,  and  to  note  down  what  little  know- 
ledge I  have  been  able  to  acquire  respecting  them. 

I  have  been  sometimes  disappointed  at  the  want  of 
variety  among  the  specimens  in  British  Guiana,  but, 
perhaps,  this  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  my  very  im- 
perfect investigation  than  to  the  real  absence  of  such 
variety.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  fsn  interior, 
whether  in  the  wooded  forests,  the  grassy  savannahs,  or 
rocky  mountams,  numberless  unknown  species  exist; 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cultivated  districts  we 
see  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  individuals,  in  such 
numbers  as  of  itself  to  create  astonishment.  This  is 
essentially  a  land  of  unsurpassed  vigour  in  the  produc- 
tion of  most  of  the  classes  of  animated  nature.  The  air^ 
the  ground,  the  waters,  absolutely  teem  with  life,  and 
the  coleopterous  insects  of  this  country  will  vie  in  size 
and  beauty  with  those  of  any  other.  Early  in  the  mom* 
ing,  both  in  town  and  country,  the  busy  duties  of  the  day 
commence  with  many;  and  scarcely  does  the  sun  de- 
cline, than  thousands  issue  forth,  and  crowd  into  the  very 
drawing-rooms  of  the  dwelling-houses.  In  the  daytime 
the  various  weevils,  some  of  very  large  size,  commence 
their  work  of  devastation  on  grain,  fruit,  and  wood;  the 
sun  beetles,  or  varieties  of  the  buprestis,  outspread  their 
gorgeous  elytra,  which  reflect  a  thousand  hues;  the 
noble  stag  beetie,  or  sawyer,  sallies  forth  to  climb  the 
branches  of  some  inviting  tree,  or  hides  himself  in  the 
recesses  of  the  chimney,  but  for  what  purpose  I  know 
not;  the  parti-coloured  harlequin  beetie  is  searching 
about,  perhaps  for  a  columbine;  whilst  the  various 
^^  scarabs&i "  carry  on  their  inglorious  trade  among  the 
manure  of  animds.  The  gaudy-coloured  coccinell»  and 
cassidarisB,  like  the  "  ladybirds"  of  Europe,  go  about 
shopping  from  plant  to  plant ;  while  butterflies,  and  the 
cerambycidaB,  are  to  be  seen  flying  in  all  directions,  both 
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on  land  and  water;  at  night  the  sooie  is  changed,  and 
new  actors  make  their  appearance;  the  noble  ^lantern* 
bearer"  holds  his  court,  the  sparkling  fireflies  shine  like 
glowworms  in  the  dark,  whilst  the  glittering  and  Astnoi^g 
lampyrides  (or  what  the  greater  nmnber  of  people  con- 
sider the  real  firefly)  sport  in  the  air,  and  mock  vision 
with  their  sprightly  pastimes ;  the  sombre-hued  '^  hard- 
back,'' and  other  similar  beetles,  also  occasionally  as- 
semble in  thonsands,  and  bid  defiance  to  every  kind  of 
persecution  to  which  annoyed  human  nature  subjects 
them. 

Of  the  coleopterous  insects  usually  met  with,  I  will 
briefly  mention  what  little  I  know  respecting  some  of 
them.  An  elaborate  description  of  most  of  them  will  be 
found  in  scientific  works  on  the  subject;  and  my  object 
is  rather  to  avoid  scientific  details,  and  only  to  dwell  on 
a  few  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities. 

The  "  buprestides"  are  among  the  largest  of  our  cole- 
optera,  and  the  most  common  species  is  known  here  as 
the  ^^  sun  mama''  beetle,  so  called,  I  suppose,  fi:om  its 
resplendent  elytra,  which  are  collected  by  the  curious, 
and  worked  up  as  necklaces  and  other  articles  of  dress. 
These  insects  are  often  seen  basking  in  the  sun  on 
branches  of  trees,  and  if  disturbed,  draw  in  their  feet 
and  antenn83  and  drop  to  the  ground.  They  lay  their 
^gs,  which  are  of  oval  form  and  whitish  in  colour,  under 
the  barks  of  trees  or  among  wood,  and  the  larvae,  or 
caterpillars,  are  destructive  wood-borers.  The  adult 
insects  feed  chiefly  on  leaves  and  flowers.  The  following 
species  include  those  belonging,  or  allied  to  this  family : 


Baprestls  gigantea 
^         collarU 
„         rariolosa 
„  hirtomacalata 

Conognatha  clara 


Colobogaater  oelia 
Chrysobothiis  6  punctata 
Phoeoops  flubcnprea 
Stenogaster  atomarius 


The  true  fireflies,  or  elateridae,  are  of  several  kinds, 
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of  which  I  have  seen  only  five  or  six  specimens.  From 
&eir  peculiar  construction  they  are  excellent  leapers, 
bending  their  bodies  in  hal^  and  with  a  loud,  clicking 
noise  spring  up  to  a  considerable  height.  They  are  seen 
on  rather  dark  nights  lurking  among  grass  or  shrubs,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  bright  luminous  spots  which  shine 
forth  like  the  glowworms*  light,  and  of  such  intensity  as 
to  enable  a  person  to  read  by  it.  They  feed  upon 
flowers  and  tender  leaves,  and  the  larvae,  or  grubs  (wire- 
worms),  live  upon  wood  and  roots,  proving  occasionally 
very  destructive  to  sugar-canes  and  other  plants. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  species  founds  among  which 
are  the  following  : 


Elater  ligneuB 
„      Btriatus 
INrrophonxB  pellucens 
Monocrepidiiu  lateraliB 

„  prolltariuf 

DictepidiiiB  porosus 

n         chbroptenis 


DicrepidioB  atricornif 
Cardiorhinuf  hypocrita 
n         tro^loditet 
Artematopus  tenuioornia 
Scirtes  paUena 

„     adBpenus 

,,     fasciateUns 


The  lampyridse,  or  small  fireflies,  are  the  most  com- 
moD,  and  at  night  are  sometimes  seen  in  thousands 
dancing  in  the  air,  presenting  a  most  beautifiil  sight.  The 
light  seems  emitted  by  small  spots  under  the  abdomen 
and  wings,  and,  unless  in  motion,  they  rarely  shine. 
These  small  fireflies  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  spotted  with  bladt.  They 
feed  upon  caterpillars,  snails,  but  not,  I  believe,  upon 
plants.  I  have  never  seen  them  during  the  day.  They 
are  the  glowworms  of  this  country,  and  have  been  used 
by  some  creole  nations  to  ornament  the  dark  ringlets  of 
the  women,  for  which  purpose  they  are  enclosed  in  folds 
of  gauze,  which  are  worn  on  the  head.  The  effect  when 
moving  in  obscure  chambers  must  be  striking;  but  I 
question  whether  they  would  outvie,  or  even  rival,  the 
luminous  splendour  of  the  wax  taper,  or  sperm  oiL 
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There  are  several  varieties  of  this  tribe  : 


Lampjrii  phosphorea 

^       ignita 
Photiuif  mbicaoda 
Characttts  aemtus 


Charactua  trloolor 
Emplectos  limbatna 

„       desmooerus 
Chalcaa  turgidiu 


Family  6. — Zamellicomes.     Tribe  \.—Scarah(Bide%. 

The  insects  of  this  class  are  the  largest  which  we  pos- 
sess, of  which  the  first  in  size  is  the  actseon  beetle 
{Seardbmua  aote(m\  which  is  fi^m  three  to  four  inches 
loi^i  and  nearly  as  broad^  with  huge  aimed  legs  in  pro- 
portion. These  beetles  are  generally  seen  early  in  the 
morning,  upon  th^  branches  of  trees,  or  resting  on  the 
ground  immediately  under  them.  They  walk  tolerably 
fast,  and  fly  heavily.  They  retire  during  the  day  to 
holes  in  decayed  trees,  or  saunter  about  the  gloomy 
pathways  of  the  forest  These  insects,  along  with  others 
of  this  class,  are  sometimes  collected  by  hanging  a  piece 
of  stale  flesh  close  to  the  ground,  which  seems  to  attract 
them.  The  scarabsidsB  feed  on  dung,  flesh,  leaves,  and 
wood.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  balls  of  manure  or  dirt, 
which  they  wheel  away  to  some  place  of  security,  and 
the  nest  in  time  served  for  food  for  the  larvce.  In  flying 
and  walking  they  make  a  creaking  noise,  owing  to  the 
friction  of  the  elytra  against  the  sides. 

The  species  ^own  are  as  follows: 


Agaooephala  bicoBpis 
S«rab»u8  actflBon 
n         bilobuB 
H         oodroa 
„         chorinflBus 


enema 


ScarabceuB  dldymua 
TcMnaroa  zoUub 
OeotrupeB  didymus 
^        Talgoa 
„         depresBUB 
PhileuniB  pnsio 


Second  Section  of  Coleoptera;  Seteromera. 

Some  of  the  species  of  M^asoma  are  called  by  the 
negroes  cockles.     They  make  a  buzzing  noise  during 
VOL.  n.  T 
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flight,  and  are  apt  to  strike  violently  against  the  faces  of 
persons.     They  bore  trees  and  other  wood,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  such  places;  they  are  handsome  beetles,  and 
may  be  known  by  their  smooth  brown  wing  cases. 
The  ordinary  species  met  with  arei 


Melolontha  geminata 
„  nncinata 
„         castanea 

Cydooephala  brevis 
,,  uncinata 


Cydocephala  castanea 

„  Btolata 

Cetonia  dongata 
„      trigona 


Allied  to  the  above  are  the  following: 


OpatrinuB  geminatas 
BlapstinuB  rufioomis 
Epitragiu  fhacus 

„        Toacidut 
Tenebrio  gigaa 

„       retusiis 
Helops  morio 


Nilio  yd  Coccinella  Tillosa 

Stenochia  compta 

Alldula  fortipit 

„        spadioea 

Lytta  sabvittata 

n     anthradna 

„     flagdlaria 

„     glaDdiiloaa 


Belonging  to  the  same  tribe  of  insects  (the  Lamelli- 
comes)  we  have  several  species  of  Macraspis  and  Rutela. 
The  common  "hardback"  (Macraspis  morio)  is  so 
called  from  its  incredible  strength.  It  is  not  an  inch  in 
length,  and  yet  if  a  heavy  book,  or  tumbler,  or  plate,  is 
placed  on  its  back,  it  walks  away  with  it  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  "  nonchalance."  Two  or  three  of  them 
disposed  properly  will  move  a  very  heavy  weight,  such 
as  a  vase  or  lamp.  They  are  considered  in  this  country 
as  indicators  of  weather,  generally  making  their  appear- 
ance before  or  along  with  rain.  Upon  such  occasions 
they  sometimes  arrive  in  such  numbers  as  to  defy  com- 
putation; thus  at  a  ball  given  in  1845  by  the  then  go- 
vernor (the  present  Sir  Henry  Light)  they  flew  into  the 
ball-room  and  fell  down  on  the  floor  in  such  numbers 
that  they  had  literally  to  be  twice  swept  away  before 
the  dancers  could  resume  their  performances.  They  are 
rarely  or  never  seen  during  the  day,  and  are  supposed  to 
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burrow  and  breed  in  the  ground,  for  they  are  often  seen 
spotted  with  dirt  or  mire. 

They  have  been  noticed  to  issue  at  times  from  dense 
foliage,  and  occasionally  rolled  up  in  leaves.  They  si- 
mulate death  when  taken,  and  if  thrown  away  remain 
motionless  imtil  the  supposed  danger  is  over.  They  are 
greedily  devoured  by  fowls,  cats,  &c. 

The  varieties  known  are: 


rasp 

ifl  morio 

Rutela  laeU 

n 

chiysiB 

„      lineola 

f» 

prasina 

There  is  a  common  insect  here  which  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  hundreds  among  dried  megass.  It  is 
called  the  great  borer  {Pasealua  interruptus)^  and  makes 
a  plaintive  creaking  noise  when  taken.  The  larv83  ap- 
pear to  feed  upon  roots,  especially  the  sweet  potato. 
They  are  met  with  occasionally  in  great  numbers  in 
m^ass  Ic^es. 

There  are  several  species: 


Faisafaif  iniemipttta 
I,       BtrioUtus 
tv       ptmctiger 
„       IntentitlaUB 


PMsalua  coQTeziif 
„       traosTenof 
fi       itircilalnrii 
„       morio 


Allied  to  the  above  axe  the  following  insects: 


LeooothjieoB  ditpar 

,,        anaehoreCa 

Am^lonyeba  aoicata 
„       lepoiiaa 
Atendiiii  triaDgolaris 
CaDihon  aabcjaneuB 


Fhaaew  landflsr 
„       ikamu 
»       iMiaa 
„       ftatlTaa 
GopriB  coenoBa 
„     agenor 
„     quadrata 


Tetramera  ;  insects  mth  tarsi  quadriarticulated. 

Of  the  weevil  tribe  {Bhynehophara)  there  are  several 
mteresting  species,  one  or  two  of  which  only  will  be 
enumerated.    The  largest  is  a  black  beetle,  about  an 
dt  T  2 
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inch  and  a  half  long,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  pith 
of  the  cabbage-trees  which  have  been  cut  dovm.  This 
insect  (the  Cahmdra  Falma/nm)  feeds  on  plants  and 
their  juices;  the  larva  is  well  known  as  the  grougroa 
worm,  which  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  epicures 
and  others.  Many  of  our  grain  and  fruit  are  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  varieties  of  the  weevil  tribe — iat  in- 
stance,  the  tamarind,  rice,  and  com. 
Belonging  to  this  family  are  the  following  insects: 


Tylomua  rufaiginosiif 
Cholua  anniilatat 
CratooomuB  hoplitet 

n        canoeUatai 
Kynchceniu  stigma 

„  C0CC1U 

„        abdominalii 
„         saactus 
Rhina  barbiioetris 
Calandra  hemiptera 
Brochut  randooniifl 

„       bactrifl 
SpermophagaB  lapinns 
AUelabrii  oolnmbinua 
„       carnioltta 


AtteUbiis  femoralSs 
BrentuB  bifiront 
BrenthoB  anchongo 

„       bidetatatiu 
CjphttB  16  punctatus 

„        diadema 
PlatyomnB  clanu 

,,         chloTMtrictnt 

„         ochroleuciia 
NanpactOB  rabiginosiui 

M         Toaddoa 

n  fimstllB 

^  OptatQB 

naomiu  roreiia ' 


Of  the  tetramerous  beetles  with  long  antennas  {Langu 
cornes\  there  are  the  stag-horn  and  harlequin  beetles, 
both  of  which  are  common.  The  former  {Prumua  cer- 
vtcomis)  is  armed  with  saw-like  mandibles,  with  which 
it  is  known  to  be  able  to  saw  off  branches  of  trees.. 
Sometimes  they  are  met  with  basking  in  the  sun  on 
trees,  and  I  have  myself  found  them  in  such  situations; 
at  other  times  they  hide  in  dark  holes,  especially  kitchen 
chimneys,  where  I  have  more  than  once  met  with  them. 
The  larvsB  gnaw  their  way  into  wood  (especially  the 
gossampinus  and  silk-cotton  trees),  and  are  eaten  as  a 
relish  by  some  of  the  native  tribes.  The  adult  insect 
feeds  also  on  wood^  and  in  sawing  across  branches  of 
trees  swings  itself  violentiy  round,  thus  converting  its 
s^rated  mandibles  into  a  circular  saw. 
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The  harlequin  beetle  (Acrocinua  longimanus)  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  parti-ooloured  dress,  which  is  red, 
blacky  and  grey.  It  certainly  does  not  deserve  it  for  its 
^lity,  for  it  is  a  slow,  heavy  insect,  which  is  to  be  seen 
lazily  crawling  upon  the  stems  or  branches  of  trees. 
The  beautiful  colours  of  the  elytra  fade  after  death, 
but  are  best  retained  by  immersing  the  insect  in  spirits 
of  wine.  It  makes  a  loud  noise  when  disturbed  or  ex- 
cited. It  feeds  upon  wood,  but  I  have  never  seen  either 
its  eggs  or  larvse. 

There  are  several  spedes  of  CercmJygx  and  Lamia 
peculiar  to  British  Guiana.  I  have  seen  them  flying 
about  at  night,  and  also  during  the  day,  when  I  once 
encountered  one  flying  across  our  broad  river  in  the  face 
of  a  strong  wind;  it  seemed  much  distressed,  and  fell  on 
a  wharf,  wh^e  I  captured  it.  The  CerambycidiB  are  a 
beautiful  and  useAil  tribe  of  insects.  They  excavate  old 
wood,  deposit  their  eggs  inside  decaying  trees,  which  the 
larv83  assist  in  removing.  The  larvas  of  several  species  are 
also  eaten  by  some  people,  who  esteem  it  a  delicacy. 
The  "  Cossus"  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  larvsB  of  Cerwmhyx  heros. 

The  species  of  this  tribe  are  numerous  : 


Eigates  corticarhui 
ICallodon  spinibarbit 
Fkionus  dmuunomeiii 

„       icuteUaiiB 
Hegaderos  stigma 
LiMonotos  equestriB 
Genmbyz  saodnctat 
n        barbioOTois 
ft        ratnxaliB 
„         Telatiniu 
M         hirtipes 
f,        amminlis 
n        festiyus 
„        ooeUatOB 
CrioSon  caatonoptemm 
Cofmiaoma  aeneiooUis 
Eriptrua  ooUaria 


Eboria  perspicillaria 
Sphflorion  melaoumm 

„         proceniin   - 
Achryaon  circumflezam 
Cljtaa  cayennenaia 
Piozcera  coriacea 
Acanthoderea  monacha 

„  Aineata 

Lamia  aooipio 

w     horrida 

n    depresaa 

„     globifera 
Colobothea  paaseriiia 
Hebeatola  operaria 
Hippopaia  daaycera 
Saperda  hirticoUia 


The  tortoise  beetles  (CoshcUb)  are  pretty  numerous 
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here.  They  live,  feed,  and  breed  on  some  of  our  aro- 
matic shrubs  and  other  plants.  The  larva,  when  about 
to  become  a  chrysalis,  attaches  itself  to  the  under  part  of 
a  \es£f  where  in  about  three  weeks  it  issues  forth  a  per- 
fect insect.  They  are  in  general  small,  and  very  prettily 
marked. 
The  species  are: 


Cassida  palliata 

Cassida  confluena 

^    rariegata 

H      jiid«a 

„     bninnea 

„      zona 

n    gibba 

„      ocnlata 

n    cyanea 

„     inasqiialis 

Boryphora  puBtnlata 

„     diaorades 

„       pgnctatiwriraa 

„     lateralis 

ft           ^nnnlft^A 

„     marginata 

„       trifiuoiata 

„     alutacea 

„       smnata 

The  Chrysomelina,  and  Cocdnella  (ladybirds),  also 
abound  among  the  small  flowering  plants.  Whoever 
aphides  are  found,  you  may  be  sure  to  see  several  of  the 
coccinella.  They  destroy  llie  plant  lice  very  extensively, 
and  lay  a  cluster  of  small  eggs  close  to  a  colony  of  the 
aphides  or  plant  lice ;  when  metamorphosed  into  grubs 
the  future  ladybird  attacks  their  natural  enemies,  and 
devours  large  numbers  of  them,  continuing  their  depre- 
dations in  the  adult  state.  I  have  frequently  noticed 
them  on  the  firebum-bush  (Bcmnisteria  fulgen%\  and 
other  plants,  where  they  prosecute  their  useful  labours. 

The  species  known  are  numerous,  among  which  are 
the  following: 


Colaspia  occidentalis 

Chlaniys  klagii 

n       flavipes 

„        caleBtiua 

n       crenata 

„        lamproBomoides 

„       gentiliB 
„       lente 

FachybrachiB  hyacinthiu 

„        argentatuB 

„       ▼irescena 
„       glabrata 

Galeruca  nigripennis 
„        obsoleta 

„       testacea 

„       lacta 

Nodaexilis 

,,       albioolliB 

„    humilis 

„        abbreviata 

KamoIpuB  nitidulus 
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SteaotemiB  breTiooUU 
Diabrotica  angalioollis 

n       eUU 
Horoophocta  derica 
OjcygcfnsL  melanooera 
CacoaceliB  binotata 
Erotylos  olWierii 
„        mcertua 
^        pardalU 
^        vnifiwciaUit 


Erotjiot  5  ponctatiis 

„         notatus 

„        undattu 
Barytopns  moniliferus 
Brachysphenus  regularit 

„  Tetula 

AegithuB  punctatissimus 

„        Burioameiivis 
Triplax  gigantea 
OoocinellalO  macolata 


Sixth  Order. — Orthoptera. 

The  insects  so  well  known  here  as  cockroaches,  grass- 
hoppers, locusts,  &c.,  comprise  the  next  order,  Orthop- 
tera. They  are  all  terrestrial,  and  are  omnivorous; 
some  feed  on  flesh,  others  on  living  plants,  and  some,  like 
the  "Mantis,"  on  other  insects;  but  the  most  part  of 
them  are  neither  usefiil  nor  ornamental* 

To  begin  with  the  cockroach  {Blatta  Americana)j 
of  which  there  are  several  species  here  (brown  and  grey), 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them,  lliey  are  the  pest 
of  the  tropics,  and  devour  linen,  doth,  paper,  books, 
boxes^  &c,  sometimes  even  nibbling  the  toes  of  children 
and  other  persons.  I  have  known  troublesome  sores  to 
arise  from  such  cause.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  dis-. 
agreeable  odour,  which  increases  the  general  aversion 
towards  them.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters,  in  old 
boxes,  the  larvae  afterwards  is  enveloped  in  a  brown  case, 
and  the  young  cockroach  soon  becomes  as  mischievous 
as  his  parents.  They  are  attracted  by  powerful  odours, 
and  may  thus  be  entrapped.  Very  few  things  escape 
their  notice;  they  are  the  most  inquisitive  of  all  insects, 
and  find  their  way  into  beer,  milk,  or  tea,  and,  indeed, 
food  of  all  kinds.  Some  species  make  a  drumming  noise 
at  night,  if  they  cannot  in  any  other  way  annoy  you;  but 
in  this  country  to  hear  the  "Drummer"  is  rare.  For- 
tunately fowls  and  other  animals  prey  upon  them,  or  we 
should  be  overrun  with  them.     Between  the  cockroach 
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and  the  spider  there  is  continual  warfare,  and  the  spring 
of  the  latter  is  generally  fatal  to  the  cockroach,  whose 
brown  semi-membranous  wing  cases  are  often  seen  sus- 
pended fix)m  the  spider's  web. 

The  varieties  met  with  are  the  Blatta  colossea;  B. 
AustralasisB;  B.  Surinamensis ;  B.  phalerata;  Blabera 
postica;  Peri  planeta  brunnea;  Pygidicrana  bivittata. 

Those  singular  looking  insects  which  are  so  well 
known  here  as  the  "  walking  leaves,"  "  praying  mantis,^ 
^^  dried  sticks,"  are  belonging  to  the  tribe  Mcmtidmj 
which,  once  seen,  require  no  further  description  to  recc^- 
nise  them. 

The  most  common  is,  perhaps,  the  Mantis  reUgiasa^ 
or  walking  leaf,  which  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the 
branches  of  tree$  and  plants,  from  whose  leaves  it  is 
almost  impossible  at  a  distance  to  distinguish  them. 
They  are  often  seen  resting  immovable  on  some  slender 
leaf-stalk,  with  their  fore  l^s  raised,  as  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  This  is  r^arded  by  many  as  the  act  of  suppU- 
cation,  but,  in  truth,  it  is  the  reverse.  The  cunning 
creature  is  on  the  watch  for  its  prey,  and  observing  a 
noaall  insect  to  pass,  cautiously  stretches  out  its  paw,  ancl 
seizes  the  unsuspecting  victim,  who  all  the  time  oou- 
sidered  its  captor  a  mere  leaf.  The  wings,  when  present 
(for  some  species  are  apterous)  and  extended,  present  n 
most  beautiful  sight,  and  the  wonderful  resemblance  to  s^ 
leaf  is  still  more  perceptible,  so  that  some  excuse  must 
be  made  for  the  insects  who  suffer  from  ^^  mistaken  iden- 
tity." These  insects,  indeed,  instead  of  praying,  are  very 
fond  of  fighting,  and  often  destroy  each  other  in  single 
combat.  They  enclose  their  eggs  in  small  gummy-look- 
ing bags,  which  they  attach  to  leaves  or  other  substances 
where  the  young  mantis  is  hatched. 

The  "  dried-leaf"  insect  is  brown  in  colour;  it  is  called 
Mantis  stccifblia^  its  habits  are  much  the  same  as  the 
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Other.  Those  without  wings  {Phaamd)  attain  some- 
times a  considerable  size,  and  look  exactly  like  dried 
8talks«  I  once  saw  one  here  which  was  nearly  twelve 
inches  long,  it  was  brought  from  Berbice. 

The  varieties  of  this  family  known  are  the  Mantis 
Jjobipes ;  M.  precaria ;  M.  rogatoiia ;  M.  Flavipennis ; 
M.  Sublobata;  Thespis  purpurascens;  Phasma  Nec}* 
daloides;  P.  Maeulatum. 

The  next  femily  of  Orthopterous  insects  comprise  those 
which  are  considered  essentially  as  the  leapers  {Saltch 
taria\  such  as  the  gryllus,  locust,  &c. 

The  crickets  {Orylhis  campestris)  are  cpmmon  here, 
but  do  not  infest  the  houses  so  frequently  as  the  house- 
cricket  of  Europe  {Gryllua  domesticus).  These  insects 
chiefly  appear  at  night,  and  burrow  in  the  daytime  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  sometimes  may  be  seen 
watching  for  smaller  insects,  on  which  they  prey.  The 
female  lays  an  immense  number  of  eggs. 

One  species  known  here  as  the  Arianke  (  Oryllo  talpa)^ 
is  a  frequent  visitor  of  dwelling-houses  during  rainy 
weather,  especially  at  nights,  when  they  add  to  the  in- 
sect nuisances  of  the  tropics.  They  are  surprising 
junipers,  and  alight  on  the  head  or  hands,  but  without 
doing  any  harm  beyond  the  fright  they  occasion  to  sen- 
sitive persons.  You  can  see  they  have  been  spending 
the  day  in  mud  holes,  for  their  fore  feet  are  often  soiled 
with  clay.  They  are  in  general  about  one  inch  in 
length,  but  I  have  a  monster  in  my  collection  which 
measures  about  two  inches.  They  are  very  formidable 
looking  creatures,  and  irritate  the  skin  with  their  rough 
legs. 

The  grasshoppers  are  very  numerous;  in  appearance 
and  habits  they  resemble  the  European  species. 

The  locusts  of  this  country  are  pretty-looking  insects, 
with  parti-coloured  elytra  and  wings.     They  are  never 
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seen  in  sudi  numbers  as  to  occasion  alarm,  being  preyed 
upon  largely  by  birds  and  animals. 

There  are  several  species  here,  the  largest  {Chrylku 
vel  acrydvum  erystatus}  being  beautifully  annulated, 
black  and  red,  with  bluish  green  wings  and  brown  elytra; 
others,  equally  large,  are  all  green ;  others  entirely  brown ; 
some  are  golden  green,  with  reddish  tints;  in  all,  I  have 
in  my  collection — nearly  a  dozen  different  specimens. 

The  varieties  met  with  here,  belonging  to  the  locust 
and  grasshopper  family,  are  as  follows: 


Phylloptera  citrifoUa 

n       salidfolia 

M       lamifolia 

„        mjTtifolia 

Conooephalni  maxilloaat 

„  h«bes 

AeaathodiB  aqailina 

,,       consaDf  uinea 
Giyllotalpa  oxydactyla 
„        hexadactyla 
Opsomala  donalis 
Tropinotas  seiratiu 
„         dlBCoideuB 


Tropinotut  obsoletiis 
Acrydium  cristatum 

„       prator 

,^        miles 

»,       flaTofiMcUftnm 

„       flavoUneatum 

^        sanguinipea 
Ommatolampes  peispiciUata 
Oedipoda  straminea 

„       caligata 

„       longipennis 
Termes  decamanus 


Hemipiera. 

The  seventh  order  of  insects  {Hemipterti)  is  exten- 
sively represented  in  British  Guiana,  and  affords  some  of 
the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the  insect  world. 
They  are  provided  with  semi-membranous  wing  cases; 
the  mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  long  proboscis  or  beak, 
not  unlike  an  aculeus  or  sting.  This  instrument  acts  as 
a  sucking  apparatus  ;  it  pierces  the  textures  of  animals 
and  plants  by  the  stylets  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
the  juices  extracted  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach  by  the 
contractions  of  the  muscular  part  of  this  alimentary  tube. 
They  inflict  a  tolerably  sharp  wound,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  mosquitoe;  but  although  wounded  by  them,  I  have 
never  known  any  unpleasant  result  to  follow. 
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Belonging  to  the  first  section  (Seteroptera)  of  this 
order  we  find  the  cimioes,  including  the  numerous  kinds 
of  insects  known  as  bugs,  which  feed  on  the  fluids  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  common  insect,  the  bed  bug 
(Cimex  lectularius),  is  as  &miliar,  unhappily,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tropics  as  to  others ;  a  true  cosmopolite, 
it  makes  itself  at  home  everywhere,  and  comes  in  with 
the  mosquito  for  its  share  of  nightly  repasts.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  insects  which  appear  to  feed  on 
Y^table  juices  should  all  possess  the  unpleasant  odour 
peculiar  to  this  fiunily.  Some  of  these  cimices  are  ex- 
tremely pretty,  but  if  handled  emit  their  disagreeable 
perfume. 

I  have  met  with  about  a  dozen  species  of  these  bugs. 
The  simitou,  or  bell-apple  vine,  is  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  to  a  beautiful  species  (^Diactar  foliacea)^  with 
golden-green  elytra  and  thorax.  Its  hind  legs  are  very 
long  and  flattened  out  like  oars,  and  beautifully  coloured 
red  and  yellow ;  it  is  thus  enabled  to  float  on  water. 

Other  species,  some  of  large  size  (one  inch  and  upwards 
in  length),  resort  to  the  various  plants.  Some  are  great 
leapers,  and  both  day  and  night  find  their  way  into 
apartmenta  Upon  the  numerous  labiate  plants  which 
abound  here  several  pretty  species  of  the  cimices  are 
met  with,  and  arrange  their  tiny  eggs  on  the  leaves.  The 
eggs  of  the  ^  Diactor  foliacea,''  already  named,  are  of  a 
triangular  shape,  lustrous  yellow  colour,  and  the  granular- 
looking  contents  are  enclosed  in  a  waxy  shell.  If  a 
cherry  or  soursop  tree  be  examined,  it  is  rare  not  to  find 
some  specimens  of  the  next  section  of  this  order,  such 
especiflJly  as  belong  to  the  families  ^Cicadarira"  and 
"Aphides."  I  have  repeatedly  seen  thousands  of  in- 
sects belonging,  or  closely  allied  to  the  genus  "  Ledra." 
They  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  light 
brown  colour,   and   with  a  singularly-looking  helmet- 
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shaped  and  triangular  head.  They  feed  apparently  on 
vegetable  juices.  That  singular  insect  the  ^*  Membrads 
foliacea,"  is  also  met  with  in  the  gardens.  The  fbliaceous 
and  elevated  prothorax  always  reminds  me  of  the  nau- 
tilus with  its  sail  expanded.  The  colours,  however^ 
and  size  are  very  different.  This  insect  is  about 
half  an  inch  long,  its  colours  black  and  white.  Speci- 
mens of  the  insects  "Darmis,'*  "Bocydium,"  "Centro- 
tus  "  also  abound ;  but  it  is  tune  that  we  should  consider 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  this  order,  viz.,  the 
insects  so  well  known  here  as  the  "  razor-grinders"  (JRi- 
dicina  vel  cicada  Himnifera*).  The  peculiar  loud  chirp- 
ing noise,  so  well  known  to  most  persons  in  this  country, 
is  generally  heard  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  and  in  the 
evening  about  sunset,  hence  they  have  been  called  by 
some  "  breakfast-bell,'*  and  "  dinner-bell.*'  The  noise 
they  produce  is  exactly  like  the  grinding  of  some  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  razor  on  a  stone.  It  is  produced  by  a 
drum-like  apparatus,  which  is  situated  at  each  side  of 
the  abdomen. 

This  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  concave 
membranes  (which  are  easily  recognised  on  the  dead 
insect)  placed  on  each  side  of  the  first  rings  of  the  belly, 
and  are  set  in  motion  by  a  set  of  powerful  muscles,  ad- 
mirably contrived  for  that  purpose.  Even  after  death  a 
faint  sound  may  be  produced  by  working  these  muscles, 
or  the  joints  to  which  they  are  attached;  a  wag  might 
call  it  a  dead  sound.  In  the  city  it  is  very  rare  to  see 
this  insect,  but  it  is  heard  very  frequently  in  dry  wea- 
ther. The  unseen  insect  perches  on  a  tree  and  chirps 
away  merrily  for  about  half  a  minute,  then  suddenly 
stops,  but  begins  again  in  a  different  locality;  it  has 
changed  its  place,  but  not  its  tune,  and  gives  everybody 

*  A  larger  species  is  sometimes  seen  up  the  Esseqaeboy-and  utters  a  sharp 
note.    It  ha»  bG«a  termed  **  Cicada  tiMceu.** 
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an  opportunity  of  hearing  it.  Whilst  on  a  trip  up  the 
river  Essequebo,  I  frequently  heard  them  during  the 
day,  producing  the  most  discordant  sounds  imaginable, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  many  of  them  thus 
employed.  The  vibration  of  the  wings  was  rapid  and 
intense,  evidently  working  the  muscles  which  act  upon 
the  resonant  drum.  After  some  trouble  and  caution,  I 
succeeded  in  bagging  a  few  specimens;  the  instant  that 
they  were  seized  the  sound  ceased.  I  have  seen  three 
or  four  species  of  this  '^  Cicada  ;*'  one  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  another  one  inch,  and  the  third  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  The  colours  of  all  were  more  or  less 
alike,  being  all  brown  and  green. 

The  females  lay  their  e^  in  roots  or  branches  of  trees 
dose  to  the  ground,  and  for  this  purpose  are  pro- 
vided with  a  scaly  ovipositor,  an  apparatus  usually  com- 
posed of  three  dentated  blades  enclosed  in  a  groove 
with  two  valves,  with  which  they  penetrate .  the  wood, 
and  slide  the  eggs  along  to  their  place  of  security  and 
rest.  This  admirable  instrument  is,  however,  seen  on 
a  much  larger  scale  on  some  of  the  orthopterous  insects 
already  noticed. 

List  of  Hbmiftera  found  in  British  Guiana.* 
Glass. — Seteroptera.    Familt. — Pentatomides. 


AogoooiiB  gometii 

Edesta  moscfaas 

Caryisoraphis  carneolnB 

f» 

aloes 

EmpicoriB  roacuUtui 

M 

racca 

„        cariosut 

9« 

poUU 

CaUulax  marmoratiu 

9f 

quadrident 

„      apicftoliB 
Dnrptooephala  liirida 
Ochlenu  cerdo 

If 

transTenalis 

ooEculum 

cordlgera 

Fentatoma  yprilon 

» 

craenta 

pulchelk 

tf 

disoors 

Taurooouft  edeMddM. 

>» 

abdominalis 

Edema  Titalvs 

9t 

ooraUipes 

^       helix 

»» 

cribmm 

omtub 


*  Prat  Dr.  W.  F.  ErichfOQ,  *<Bei0en  in  British  Guiana." 
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FamUjf  Coreides, 

Spartocera  batatas 

„         pustulata 

„         pubera 
Metapodiufl  oompressipes 

„  Buratiu 

Pachylifl  pharaonis 

„      biclavata 
Meropachys  yiiescens 
Nematopus  galliu 

H         dUaUtiu 
ParTphes  Isstus 
Cnnooema  sanctoB 

y,         cruciger 


Famify  Pioteres^ 

Hydrobatet  linearis 

BeloBtoma  stollu 

ClcM^Hamopiera}  Famihf^-'FidgortBm, 

FoBocera  prnphyiea 
Pterodict  ja  epn«men 
Labicerua  elmns 
Bicania  reticulata 
Popcih^ytora  phalBNuddes 

Darnia  trifkadata 
Centrotus  apinosns 

„  Titulua 
Membracis  foliato-fiuciato 

M         oompfMsa 


n         deoorata 
Bocydinm  gbbnlare 

Fami^  Cieadtila, 

Ceroopia  rabra 

,,      triatia 

,,     lineolA 

„     pubeaoens 
Tettigonia  pboaphorea  tbI  dead* 


phoaphorea 
!ttigc  * 


Tettigonia  ratilanfl  rel  dcada  m- 

tllana 
Tettigonia  obtuaa  rel  cicada  ob- 


Leptoscelia  lanataa 

„         hemorrhoiis 
ChariestereB  fkaciatua 
Copiua  hiatrio 
Alydns  melanooephalaa 

„    tarsatua 
Hypselonotna  striatolaa 

Famify  Lyg<tUe», 

Lygnua  puleber 
„      zonatna 
Pyrrhocoria  rafloollia 
Largos  rel  cimez  lineola 

Famils  RedwiMi, 

Pirates  morio 

,.       myrmecinus 
Spiniger  albispinua 
Pothea  frontalis 
Apiomenis  hirtipes 

„  lanipea 

„  lonatus 

„  Tulneratus 

.     „  crinipes 

M  genicalatus 

Arilus  eleratos 

„  rfaombeus 
Notocyrtos  glbbns 
Conorrhiiuis  maoolatus 

„  latolBntiis 

Stenopoda  dnerea 

Somoptera. 

Many  trees  and  plants  in  this  country  are  infested  with 
varieties  of  the  family  of  "  Aphides,"  so  well  known  to 
agriculturists  and  others  as  plant  lice.  Any  one  who  has 
a  cherry-tree  in  the  garden  may  be  sure  to  find  it  largely 
inhabited  by  curious  little  creatures  covered  over  with  a 
white  cotton-like  substance;  inside  this  web  the  insect 


Tettigonia   aurolenta  Td  dcada 

anmienta 
Tettigonia   biihsdata  yd   dcada 

bifasciftta 

Famify  8iriibdaiUe$. 

Cicada  ezUnla 
„  grossa 
>•  8Ti«ea 
„  vd  fididiia  pld>da,  ▼«!  man- 
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lives.  They  are  astonishingly  prolific,  and  no  wonder, 
if  the  statement  of  Bonnet  and  others*  be  correct,  that 
the  influence  of  a  first  fecundation  is  extended  to  seven 
successive  generations.  These  insects  lay  their  eggs  on 
branches  and  leaves,  and  live  in  large  societies,  sucking 
the  juices  with  their  trunk.  I  have  frequently  watched 
some  of  these  insects  establishing  themselves  inside  cer- 
tain leaves.  The  flattened  animal  dissects  in  the  most 
scientific  manner  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  and  gradually 
insinuates  itself  between  it  and  the  parenchyma,  where, 
at  a  first  examination,  you  would  scarcely  notice  any- 
thing unusual  beyond  a  slight  bulging  in  one  part;  by- 
and-by,  however,  the  raised  epidermis,  cut  off  firom  its 
proper  supply  of  nutrient  vessels,  perishes,  and  an  altered 
colour  betrays  the  habitat  of  the  aphid. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  nume- 
rous species  which  are  found  on  the  various  trees  and 
plants;  some  of  the  most  common  may  be  daily  seen  on 
the  stems  of  the  pink,  the  limonia,  the  plumbago,  the 
rose  and  balsam  plants,  &c«,  and  no  one  observing  these 
plants  but  will  remark  the  invariable  presence  of  a  small 
species  of  black  ant,  which  in  hundreds  may  be  seen  dili- 
gently attending  the  plant  lice.  Now,  why  is  this  the  case? 
Everybody,  perhaps,  is  not  acquainted  with  the  reason, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  give  the  necessary  explanation. 
The  ants  and  plant  lice  have  a  curious  relationship; 
wherever  aphides  are  found  you  may  be  sure  to  en- 
counter ants,  but  they  do  not  meet  to  quarrel  or  fight. 
The  sagacious  ants  turn  the  aphides  to  an  excellent 
account,  and  use  them  as  we  use  milch  cows!  The 
ants,  by  means  of  their  antennae,  collect  from  the  plant 
lice  the  saccharine  juice  which  these  latter  extract  from 
the  plants,  and  with  which  they  are  more  or  less  satu- 
rated.    Sometimes  they  are  satisfied  with  merely  licking 

•  LatRifle  Mid  CuTier. 
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off,  as  it  were,  the  juices  which  lubricate  these  insects ; 
in  some  instances  they  wait  till  the  plant  lice  have  accu- 
mulated a  tolerable  store,  when  they  deliberately  plunder 
them  of  it.  The  aphides  do  not  appear  to  object;  but, 
even  if  they  did,  the  ants  possess  the  art  of  forcing  them 
to  yield  it  at  their  pleasure,  or,  in  other  words,  of  milking 
them ;  nay,  further,  the  ants  make  a  sort  of  property  of 
them,  they  watch  over  and  guard  a  particular  aphis,  they 
settle  on  the  same  branches,  and,  if  necessary,  absolutely 
carry  them  off  as  captives,  and  enclose  them  in  a  sort  of 
prison  near  to  their  nests,  constructing  this  "  lock-up"  of 
earth  and  other  suitable  materials.*  The  loves  of  the 
ants  and  aphides  are  not,  therefore,  fabulous,  and  this 
singular  '^  liaison"  has  been  noticed  from  time  immemo- 
rial. 

Of  the  family  {Gallmsecta)  of  the  homoptera  I  shall 
say  but  little;  the  various  species  of  "  coccus"  which  in- 
fest numerous  plants  here  are  similar  in  their  habits,  and 
may  daily  be  seen  on  some  of  the  common  shrubs,.  &c. 
They  cover  the  tender  bark  with  their  oval  or  rounded 
bodies,  in  appearance  like  little  scales  or  shields,  and 
often  enshroud  themselves  in  the  same  cotton-like  fila- 
ment as  the  aphides.  They  deposit  their  ^gs  on  leaves 
or  stems,  and  encase  them  with  the  bodies  of  the  females, 
which  gradually  desiccate,  and  form  a  kind  of  crust  or 
shell  over  the  ova,  which  are  in  time  hatched  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  gallinsecta  injure  trees 
and  plants  by  the  punctures  they  make^  but  some  of 
them,  as  the  cochineal,  are  useftd  on  account  of  their 
**  rich  dyes." 

I  should  have  noticed  before  a  remarkable  genus  of 
insects  allied  to  the  Gicadid»,  one  species  of  which  is 
the  American  Lantern-fly  {Fulgora  lantemaria)j  which 

*  Kirby  and  Spenoe. 
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is  occasionally  seen  up  the  river  Essequebo  and  other 
places,  but  of  which  I  know  very  little,  having  never 
seen  a  live  specimen.  There  is  much  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  luminosity  of  this  insect,  Madame  Merlian, 
in  her  account  of  the  insects  of  Surinam,  having  positively 
affirmed  the  fact,  which,  however,  has  been  denied  by 
Dr.  Hancock  and  other  naturalists  of  this  country.  It 
is  a  strange  looking  insect,  with  a  singular  prolongation 
of  the  front,*  where  the  luminous  spots  are  reported  to 
exist.  Whilst  on  a  visit  at  the  "penal  settlement"  of 
this  colony  on  the  river  Mazaruni,  I  heard  of  a  very 
large  species  which  had  been  seen  a  few  nights  previous 
to  my  arrival ;  it  was  distinctly  stated,  by  some  of  the 
guards  who  saw  it,  to  shine  brightly  at  night.  I  sought 
for  it  in  the  locality  where  it  had  been  seen,  but  it  de- 
clined the  honour  of  appearing  in  public,  to  my  great 
disappointment,  and  although  I  requested  that  some 
pains  would  be  taken  to  procure  a  specimen  for  me,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  one  alive. 

Eighth  Order. — Neuroptera. 

Those  common  insects  so  well  known  as  "pond-flies" 
here,  and  as  dragon-flies  elsewhere,  belong  to  the  "  Neu- 
roptera," or  insects  with  finely  reticulated  wings,  &c. 
They  are  numerous,  flying  about  the  country  and  ho- 
vering over  the  trenches  and  other  marshy  spots,  where 
it  is  curious  to  watch  them,  perched  on  the  tops  of  staves 
or  branches,  with  their  long  narrow  bodies  sticking  up 
in  the  air.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  colours — red, 
green,  black,  and  blue;  others  are  almost  colourless.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sight  to  witness  the  respirating  motions  of 
some  of  the  larger  species,  which  are  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour.     These  insects  are  bred  in  the  water;  the  female 


♦  Cuvier. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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sinks  her  eggs  there,  and  if  not  appropriated  by  some 
fish  or  animal,  these,  in  time,  are  converted  into  flattish 
larvae,  provided  with  feet,  which  they  have  occasion  to 
use  in  searching  for  food.  It  takes  a  long  time  before 
they  arrive  at  the  stage  of  a  perfect  ditigon-fly,  at  least 
two  years,  but  their  subsequent  life  is  a  short  and  appa- 
rently a  happy  one,  save  in  the  society  of  spiders,  with 
whom  they  wage  constant  war.  I  have  witnessed  many 
combats  between  this  insect  and  a  lai^  species  of  spider 
(^Mygale\  which  generally  terminated  in  the  death  of 
the  ferocious-looking  dragon-fly,  who,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  formidable  jaws,  fiercely  defended  himself  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  their 
magnificent  compound  eyes,  which  are  made  up  of  a 
multitude  of  lenses,  and  are  truly  beautiful  objects  for 
the  microscope.  They  prey  on  small  insects,  and  by 
some  are  considered  to  destroy  mosquitoes,  apparently 
chasing  them  over  stagnant  water. 

I  have  numerous  specimens  of  the  dragon-fly  in  my 
collection,  the  largest  from  four  to  five  inches  in  leugth, 
the  smallest  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  children  here 
tie  strings  to  their  bodies  and  fly  them  like  kites. 

Besides  the  dragon-flies  and  other  species  of  insects 
allied  to  them,  there  are  varieties  of  small  ephemeral 
creatures  {Ephemera\  whose  existence  and  habits,  be- 
yond the  fact  of  their  being  seen  in  countless  millions 
about  sunset  along  river  ba/nks  and  grassy  swamps^  are 
but  little  known. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  Neuroptera  are  found 
in  British  Guiana: 

Libellula  discolor 
M        erratica 
„        unimacnlata 
„         ferrida 
„        famula 
^        guttau 

Diastetopt  dncta 


LibeUula  imbuta 

» 

fastigiata 

»» 

▼esiculosa 

n 

attennata 

vr 

cardinalis 

>» 

umbrata 

» 

bicH>lof 
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Diastatope  fuUginea 
„         dimidiats 

IctinoB  latro 
OyaacaBtlia  ferox 


„  tiifida 

Calopteryx  ciga 
Lestes  tricolor 


Agrion  lineariB 
vy       lucretia 
„       llaTiBtigina 
Ephemera  albicans 
HemerobiuB  T^ldui 
Corydalis  nnbila 
Bittacns  geniculatus 
Macronema  aicuata 


Belonging  to  the  order  "Neuroptera,''  although  dif- 
fering BO  widely  in  appearance  from  many  other  insects 
of  the  same  order,  are  those  common  insects  so  well 
known  here  as  wood  ants,  woodlice,  white  ants  (Termea 
devMtana). 

They  have  probably  derived  their  name  of  ants  from 
the  societies  and  habitations  in  which  they  live,  and  are 
also  divided  into  males,  females,  and  neuters,  or  workers. 

These  destructive  creatures  infest  houses  and  trees, 
and  very  often  destroy  the  beams,  rafters,  and  floorings 
of  the  former*  There  are  generally  several  kinds  of 
them,  and  in  the  nests  some  are  very  small,  and  white  or 
grey,  and  the  others  as  described  below;  they  diflfer  sin- 
gularly in  their  general  appearance  at  different  times. 
Those  which  I  have  seen  most  frequently  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  size,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  about 
the  body  and  l^s,  but  the  head,  which  is  large  and  pointed, 
is  much  darker,  being  brownish  black.  There  are  a 
series  of  transverse  strias  in  the  abdomen.  The  antennae 
are  long  and.  twelve-jointed. 

Some  build  their  nests  in  trees,  and  some  on  rafters 
and  other  portions  of  houses.  They  are  constructed  of 
thin  dried  earth  and  woody  tissue,  very  light  and  ftiable. 
These  nests  are  approached  by  long  arched  and  narrow 
galleries  or  covered  pathways,  which  are  obviously  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  insects  from  being  seen  and  de- 
stroyed by  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  birds,  lizards, 
&c  .  They  are  surprisingly  industrious  and  destructive ; 
I  have  known  them  to  construct  in  the  course  of  one 
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night  an  arched  highway,  double  in  some  places,  along 
a  brick  pillar  twelve  feet  high. 

The  guanos  and  other  reptiles  sometimes  lay  their 
eggs  inside  their  nests;  the  negroes  bring  home  the  nests, 
and  shake  out  the  ants  to  feed  poultry. 

They  sometimes  swarm,  and  the  winged  males  and 
females  differing  in  appearance  fix)m  those  above  de- 
scribed, literally  doud  the  air,  and  strew  the  ground 
with  their  bodies  and  readily  detached  wings;  when 
such  swarms  arrive,  it  is  generally  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  that  heavy  rains  are  approacliing. 

Some  of  the  species  of  termites  {Terme9  cumulans)y 
which  construct  their  habitations  in  the  interior,  make 
them  of  very  large  size ;  they  often  rise  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  high  from  the  ground  in  a  spiral  form,  im- 
penetrable to  storm  and  rain. 

Ninth  Order. — Hymenopfera. 

The  insects  which  are  included  in  the  ninth  order 
(Hymenoptera)  have  long  been  considered  the  most 
generally  interesting  to  naturalists  and  others,  owing  to 
their  wonderfiil  skill,  beauty,  and  usefulness*  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  where  so  rich  a  collection  could  be 
found  of  the  ants,  bees,  wasps,  and  their  allies  as  this. 
They  are  met  with  in  every  gard^i,  every  house,  nay, 
almost  every  room.  Fine  specimens  of  Bombi,  Xylocopa, 
Euglossa,  and  others,  pass  buzzing  from  flower  to  flower; 
the  smaller  bees  find  out  the  sweets  about  the  rooms,  and 
hurry  away  laden  to  their  hiding-places ;  thousands  of 
maribuntas,  wasps,  and  ants  are  for  ever  employed  in  the 
outbuildings  and  neighbouring*  bushes  in  providing  for 
themselves  and  for  their  young,  and  the  beautiful  Fos- 
sores  are  incessantly  occupied  in  constructing  strange- 
looking  habitations  of  mud  for  their  future  progeny. 
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I  shall  pass  over  in  a  very  brifef  manner  any  ac- 
count of  the  insects  included  in  the  first  section  of  this 
large  order,  the  "  Terebrantia,"  or  those  insects  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  an  ovipositor  in  the  females. 
I  do  this  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world; — firstly,  be- 
cause I  know  little  that  is  new  respecting  them;  and 
secondly,  because  I  have  been  unable  hitherto  to  procure 
many  specimens.  The  largest  insects,  and  those  most 
string,  are  greedily  collected  by  the  persons  who  make 
a  trade  of  this  department  of  science  ;  but  the  most 
common  insects,  and  those  of  minute  size,  as  is  the  case 
also  with  birds  and  fishes,  are  rarely  sought  for  by  col- 
lectors, so  that  unless  a  person  has  considerable  leisure, 
and  favourable  opportunities,  neither  of  which  I  possess, 
he  has  little  chance  of  increasing  his  stock  either  of 
knowlege  or  specimens. 

The  Hymenopterous  insects  known  as  "  Sawflies," 
on  account  of  the  sawi-like  motion  of  the  ovipositor,  are 
eeen  here  making  small  holes  in  wood,  where  they  de- 
posit their  eggs.  As  the  young  insect  increases  in  size, 
there  is  a  protuberance  formed  on  the  branch,  like  a  nut- 
gall,  and  the  insect,  as  a  larva,  escapes  by  biting  its  way 
out,  and  commences  its  depredations  on  plants.  By-and- 
by,  however,  the  larva  spins  a  cocoon,  and,  after  many 
months'  obscurity,  comes  forth  as  a  perfect  sawfly.  This 
can  be  noticed  in  the  "Cimbices"  and  "Tenthredo" 
proper.  The  ^^  Hylotoma  lobata"  also  belongs  to  this 
fiimily. 

In  the  next  family  of  this  section  (Terebrcmtia pupi- 
vora)  we  have  several  varieties,  whose  habits  are  much 
the  same  as  those  above  described. 

Thus  that  singular  looking  insect,  a  species  of  '^  Eva- 
nia,"  belongs  to  this  family.  It  has  a  small  black  body, 
with  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  posterior  and  upper 
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part  of  the  body  by  a  slender  pedicle.  The  posterior 
legs  and  the  antennse  are  very  long.  It  is  occasionally 
seen  flying  about  windows  and  other  places. 

Those  curious  carnivorous  insects,  Ichneumonidse,  are 
common,  and  of  great  variety.  Known  to  many  as  the 
"  Mouches  vibrantes/'  on  account  of  the  rapid  vibration 
of  their  antennas,  they  are  to  be  seen  diligently  in  search 
of  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  in  whose  living  bodies 
the  females  unceremoniously  deposit  their  eggs  by  means 
of  the  long  ovipositors  with  which  they  are  provided- 
Their  instinct  leads  them  frequently  to  find  out  the  un- 
seen objects  of  their  search,  which  inside  the  holes  of 
trees  or  wood  consider  themselves  secure ;  but  the  for- 
midable ichneumon  fly,  by  inserting  its  long  and  slender 
tail,  probes  the  suspected  retreats  of  the  caterpillars,  and 
finding  a  suitable  nest  for  its  eggs,  glides  them  rapidly 
along  into  the  flesh  of  the  insect  which  it  is  destined  to 
destroy,  for  in  a  few  days  the  eggp  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  ichneumons  b^in  leisurely  to  feed  on  the  fluids  of 
their  victims,  until  they  are  transformed  into  the  "  chry- 
salis" state,  where  they  remain  until  changed  into  the 
perfect  insect,  when  they  subsist  on  the  juices  of  plants. 

Several  other  species  of  this  family  might  be  enume- 
rated, but  I  will  content  myself  with  an  account  only  of 
some  of  the  most  striking. 

The  gallflies  are  those  insects  which,  in  appearsmce 
not  unlike  bees,  puncture  various  plants,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  on  leaves  or  stems,  which,  by  the  irritation 
they  occasion,  cause  excrescences  to  rise,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  common  "  gall  nuts"  of  commerce,  prove  so 
usefiil  in  the  manufacture  of  ink.  Inside  these  nuts, 
which  are  found  in  many  countries,  the  insect  is  hatched, 
and  arrived  at  maturity,  works  its  way  out.  One  species 
may  be  met  with  on  the  wild  fig-trees  and  others. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  of  the  Ichneumonides : 
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Polycjnrtus  lucidator;  Ophion  sphacelatus;  Bracon  In- 
quisitor ;   B.  Deflagrator ;  Rogas  Melanopterus. 

Those  pretty-looking  insects  so  well  known  as  "  Golden 
Wasps''  {Chrymdes)^  belong  to  another  tribe  of  this 
&mily.  They  may  constantly  be  seen  here,  flying  or 
walking  about  in  sunny  places,  feeding  on  flowers. 
Their  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours  defy  description ; 
one  very  common  species^  of  a  bluish-green,  with  me- 
tallic lustres,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common  house- 
fly, and,  like  the  latter,  is  seen  about  windows. 

The  females  of  this  tribe  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  Hymenopterous  insects,  such  as  the  mason- 
bee,  &c.,  and  their  larvsB  often  devour  the  young  of  the 
others. 

The  second  section  of  hymenopterous  insects  (the 
jiculeata)  comprise  those  which  have  no  ovipositor,  but 
which  are  armed  with  retractile  stings,  except  in  the  case 
o£  the  ants,  which  are,  however,  furnished  with  an  acid 
liquid,  which  answers  much  the  same  purpose.  This 
section  includes  the  four  following  interesting  families : 

1.  The  Heterogyna,  or  Ant  family. 

2.  The  Fossores,  or  Diggers'  family. 

3.  The  Diploptera,  or  Wasp  family. 

4.  The  Anthophila,  or  Bee  family. 

To  begin  with  the  "  ants."  There  is  scarcely  a  tree 
that  is  examined  but  some  specimen  of  the  ant  may  be 
found.  They  are  the  delight  of  naturalists,  and  the 
torment  of  housekeepers  and  labourers.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  they  interfere  sadly  with  the  pursuits  of 
gardening,  botany,  and  other  agreeable  occupations  in 
the  fields  and  forests ;  for  it  is  barely  possible  to  escape  an 
assault  from  them  when  thus  engaged.  Thus,  in  travers- 
ing a  wood,  you  may  discover  a  beautiful  orchideous 
plant,  perched  on  some  branch;  but  almost  invariably 
alongside  of  it  there  is  an  ant's  nest,  which  stands  be- 
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tween  you  and  your  prize.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  species  met  with  in  this 
colony;  they  are  numerous,  however,  and  I  have  already 
seen  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds,  having  about 
fifteen  of  the  most  interesting  in  my  cabinet,  but  £ar 
greater  variety  obtains.  One  of  the  largest  that  I  have  seen 
is  the  cushi,  or  big-headed  ant  (Formica  vel  atta  Cepha- 
lotes)  ;  it  is  nearly  an  inch  in  Jength,  at  least  the  winged 
insect  is,  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  It  is  met 
with  chiefly  in  the  country,  and  resides  habitually  in  the 
wooded  interior,  especially  in  sandy  places;  but  now  and 
then  a  species  of  emigration  takes  place,  and  thousands 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  marching  in  dense  columns  of 
extraordinary  length.  Save  to  an  eye-witness,  the  disci* 
pline  they  maintain,  and  the  destruction  they  occasion 
to  their  enemies  whilst  on  their  campaign,  is  almost 
incredible.  The  insects  placed  side  by  side — the  num- 
bers on  one  line  varying  according  to  circumstances — 
follow  in  long  undulating  files  the  path  chosen  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  some  veteran  and  huge  cushi,  who 
is  assisted,  apparently,  by  aides-de-camp;  for  numerous 
ants,  conspicuous  from  their  size  and  bearing,  are.  observed 
marching  at  the  sides  of  the  columns,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  corps  dHarmke  well  together. 
Thus  drilled  and  formed,  they  traverse  miles  of  ground, 
turning  neither  to  the'  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but 
wending  their  way  towards  the  several  objects  of  their 
pursuit.  They  enter  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  glad  enough  to  decamp,  knowing,  however,  that  the 
demonstrations  of  the  cushi  army  are,  on  the  whole, 
IHendly,  inasmuch  as  they  clear  the  rooms  of  various 
household  nuisances,  such  as  cockroaches,  beetles,  spiders, 
&c.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  also  strip  useful 
trees  of  leaves  and  buds — such  as  the  vine,  and  occasion 
other  spoliation  in  their  remorseless  march,  so  as  often 
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to  deprive  the  native  settler  or  traveller  of  his  stock  of 
cassada,  grain,  or  other  edible  products.  In  one  in- 
stance to  my  knowledge,  they  appeared  only  at  night, 
and  ravaged  a  beautiful  vine ;  in  the  morning  the  leaves 
were  nearly  all  stripped  ofif,  but  not  a  cushi  ant  was  to 
be  seen ;  the  next  night  they  again  carried  on  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  so  on  for  several  nights,  until  the 
spoliation  was  complete.  Li  like  manner,  they  attack 
larger  trees,  and  carry  home  to  their  dwelling-places  the 
products  of  their  plunder.  These  dwelling-places  are 
conical  hillocks  constructed  of  earth,  or  woody  tissue, 
and  are  commonly  seen  in  the  forests. 

There  is  a  species  of  hairy  ant  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  of  a  black  colour,  with  yellow  stripes 
in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  which  is  solitary  in  its 
habits,  and  may  often  be  seen  in  sandy  places.  This 
insect  (Mutilla  diadema)  I  have  never  seen  with  wings. 
They  are  very  cautious  and  shy  in  their  habits,  and 
sting  severely.  They  bxiild  in  the  ground,  for  when 
chased  they  disappear  rapidly  in  subterranean  passages, 
and  I  have  never  met  with  them  in  nests  elevated  above 
the  soil.  The  male  insects  are  said  to  alight  on  flowers, 
being  winged;  but  they  are  not  so  commonly  noticed 
as  those  without  wings.  Other  species  are  known, 
viz.: — Mutilla  larvata,  Mutilla peryjicillaria,  Mutilla 
paralleku 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  two  specimens  of  ants  which 
are  by  far  the  largest  of  any  others  in  this  colony.  They 
belong  to  very  different  tribes.  The  largest,  including 
the  wings,  is  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  its  colour 
reddish-brown,  and  the  wings  yellowish  and  very  power- 
ful. The  head  is  small  in  comparison,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape,  the  two  upper  mandibles  crossing  one  another; 
the  antennae  small  and  geniculate;  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  very  large,  globular,  and  of  equal  size,  the 
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latter  connected  to  tlie  first  by  a  slender  pedicle.  It  is 
called  by  the  lower  classes  "  cuslii  mamma  ant "  and  is 
supposed  to  breed  the  real  cushi.  It  is  often  seen  with 
them,  and  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  others. 
The  other  specimen  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  has  an 
enormous  oval-shaped  head,  placed  vertically,  the  man- 
dibles forming  about  one-third  of  the  head,  being  serrated. 
The  antennae  are  very  long  and  geniculate;  the  legs  are 
alteo  long,  especially  the  hinder  pair;  the  abdomen  con- 
stricted in  its  middle,  is  connected  by  an  irregular,  or- 
anvil-shaped,  pedicle  to  the  thorax,  which  is  gibbous. 
I  am,  unfortunately,  unaoquained  with  the  habits  of  both 
of  these  insects,  which  appear  to  me  not  to  be  generally 
known. 

The  famous  Monouri  Ant,  which  is  used  by  the  In- 
dians as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  preparing  the  deadly 
wourali  poix^on,  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  of  an  entire  glossy  black  colour,  with  a  triangular 
shaped  head,  arcuated  and  crossed  mandibles,  two-lobed 
thorax,  and  oblong,  many-lobed  abdomen.  It  is  solitary 
in  its  habits,  bites  or  stings  so  severely  as  often  to  occa- 
sion fever,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  to  test  the  hardi- 
hood and  prowess  of  aspiring  youths.  It  is  met  with  on 
the  ground  in  woods,  and  about  the  roots  of  trees  and 
dry  leaves.  The  following  species  of  ant  are  also  found 
here: — Ponera  clavata;  P.  crassinoda;  P.  apicalis;  For- 
mica atrata. 

Another  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  monouri,  but 
is  not  so  much  dreaded;  indeed,  the  Indians  have  a 
habit  of  rousing  their  indolent  children  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  stings  of  these  ants,  which  are  called  You- 
cou  (Myrmecoda).  It  is  about  the  same  size  and  ap- 
pearance as  the  monouri,  very  black  and  glossy,  but  the 
thorax  is  divided  by  sutures  into  three  segments.  The 
antennae  in  both  are  large  and   geniculate,  being  also 
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carled  at  the  tips.  Their  haimts  and  habits  are  much 
the  same  as  the  others  which  they  so  much  resemble. 

Another  species  of  black  ant  (  Cryptoeervs\  but  which 
is  very  different  in  shape  to  the  two  others  above-men- 
tioned, is  gregarious  in  its  habits.  The  head  is  flattened, 
square,  and  emarginated;  the  antennse  small,  and  fitting 
into  grooves  at  the  side  of  the  head,  at  the  posterior 
angles  of  which  are  two  spines;  the  thorax  is  very  irre- 
gularly shaped,  and  spinous;  the  abdomen  almost  glo- 
bular, and  joined  to  the  thorax  by  two  knots.  They  are 
of  very  different  sizes,  being  generally  about  half  an  inch 
long.  They  are* armed  with  stings,  but  are  generally 
harmless.  I  have  observed  a  colony  of  these  ants  in  the 
same  place  for  the  last  six  3''ear8.  This  chosen  locality 
is  a  row  of  palings  close  to  a  house  in  the  country,  and 
although  the  staves  have  been  painted,  and  latterly 
coated  with  tar,  these  insects  have  never  abandoned  the 
spot.  In  dry  weather  they  are  to  be  seen  in  great  num- 
bers running  along  the  ledge  which  traverses  the  palings, 
and  have  apparently  made  an  excavation  or  nest  in  one 
of  the  larger  comer  posts,  where  a  wide  orifice  leads  to 
their  abode.  I  have  repeatedly  pushed  in  small  pieces 
of  wood  to  disturb  them,  but  they  very  soon  removed 
the  offending  intruder,  and  bit  at  it  sharply  with  their 
mandibles.  They  dimb  the  neighbouring  trees,  and 
perform  expeditions  on  the  ground,  but  in  wet  weather 
very  few  of  them  show  themselves  out  of  doors.  Another 
allied  species  is  Gryptocems  pusillus^  whose  habits  and 
appearance  are  similar  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  large  species  of  ant  called  by  the  negroes 
**  Yager,  or  hunter  ants."  I  once  stumbled  upon  a  host 
of  them,  which  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  an  old  box 
which  had  long  been  undisturbed.  The  commotion  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  lid  and  moving  of  the 
box  was  indescribable.     Thev  swarmed  in  all  directions, 
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and  endeavoured  to  escape;  most  of  them  had  large 
wings  folded  horizontally.  Some  of  these  ants  were 
nearly  an  inch  long,  but  in  general  they  tvere  only  about 
half  an  inch. 

The  head  is  black,  and  of  an  irr^ular  triangular  shape, 
fiat  beneath  and  round  above;  antennsd  long,  geniculate, 
and  tapering  towards  the  tips;  thorax  black;  abdomen 
oblong,  and  connected  to  the  thorax  by  a  short,  irre- 
gular pedicle;  under  surface  of  body  and  legs  brownish 
yellow. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  young  ones  in  the  larva 
state,  in  different  stages  of  growth,  and  wrapped  up  in 
mummy-like  bags  of  a  yellow  colour  and  oval  shape.  It 
was  singular  to  witness  the  laborious  efforts  made  by  the 
ants  to  effect  the  escape  of  these  precious  babies  and 
their  swaddling  clothes.  They  seized  the  bags  firmly 
with  their  mandibles,  which  are  short  but  strong,  and, 
scarcely  able  to  totter  with  their  load,  yet  persevCTed 
steadily  in  attempting  to  escape,  and  only  parted  with 
the  unconscious  objects  of  their  care  with  their  lives,  for 
some  fowls,  equally  interested  in  the  discovery  with  my- 
self, soon  made  their  appearance  and  devoured  a  great 
number,  irrespective  of  age  and  sex.  These  ants  prey 
greedily  on  cockroaches,  maribuntas,  flies,  &c. 

I  am  acquainted  with  about  four  or  five  varieties  of 
the  red  ants  found  here. 

The  smallest  is  the  palest,  and  is  very  harmless,  al- 
though very  troublesome  in  attacking  sugar  and  other 
sweets.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cupboards 
and  other  places  where  such  stores  are  preserved;  a  lump 
of  white  sugar  will  attract  hundreds  of  them,  and  their 
tiny  bodies  are  quickly  supplied  by  very  minute  rations; 
but,  nevertheless,  their  company  is  always  gladly  dis- 
pensed with* 

The  common  red  ant  (Formica  caustica)  is  commoa 
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about  flowers  and  trees,  and  if  handled  its  caustic  add 
sting  is  very  painful,  and  often  raises  a  blister,  even 
when  touched  after  death.  It  wages  war  with  the  small 
black  ant,  and  I  have  often  watched  columns  of  the 
latter,  loaded  with  spoil,  retreating  slowly  and  in  good 
order  before  the  advancing  impetuosity  of  the  assailing 
red  ant.  On  one  occasion  the  two  armies  defiled  slowly 
across  my  study,  and  although  the  black  ants  were  pur- 
sued and  attacked,  they  presented  such  a  bold  rear- 
guard as  to  prevent  any  great  numbers 'of  the  red  ants 
from  breaking  through  their  lines,  which  were  occupied 
in  carrying  away  in  their  mouths  some  precious  burden. 
In  this  manner  they  slowly  retired  behind  a  brick  co- 
lumn, where  I  lost  sight  of  the  belligerents. 

Another  species  of  red  ant  is  similar  to  the  last  in 
most  respects,  but  differs  in  being  of  a  darker  colour  and 
of  smaller  size  in  general.  They  build  their  nests  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  which  are  easily  detected  by  the 
peculiar  pulverised  appearance  of  the  earth  immediately 
aroimd  the  entrance,  which  has  a  sort  of  slight  embank- 
ment thrown  round  it.  On  examining  one  of  these  sub- 
terranean passages  I  was  surprised  to  find  several  ants 
larger  than  the  others,  and  with  such  huge  heads  and 
ferocious  mandibles  as  at  once  to  attract  ray  attention. 
They  were  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  others,  and 
if  touched  with  a  small  stick  seized  it  firmly  with  their 
jaws;  but  if  not  actually  touched,  turning  about  in  all 
directions,  with  mandibles  gaping,  ready  to  seize  upon 
anything.  These  larger  insects  are,  I  believe,  generally 
regarded  as  neuters,  or  soldiers  and  nurses. 

A  larger  species  of  red  ant  builds  a  habitation  of  finely 
pulverised  earth,  which  is  thrown  up  as  a  mound  at  the 
roots  of  trees,  against  their  stems,  or  among  low  '►brush- 
wood in  the  forests  and  uncultivated  spots.  A  stick 
thrust  in  will  cause  hundreds  to  rush  out,  and  their  bite 
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or  Sting  is  so  severe  as  often  to  occasion  fever.  These 
and  similar  species  of  ant  are  often  made  useful  to  the 
naturalist  by  the  expedition  and  certainty  with  which 
they  dissect  dead  bodies  of  animals  and  birds,  leaving 
nothing  in  a  few  weeks,  after  the  corpse  has  been  thrown 
into  their  nest,  but  the  bare  and  polished  skeletons. 
Many  of  the  ants,  however,  feed  on  fruit,  insects,  or 
their  larvae — ^in  feet,  very  few  things  come  amiss  to  them. 
The  ants  of  this  species  are  larger  than  the  fbregoiDg; 
the  colour  is  red,  but  the  abdomen  is  much  darker. 
There  are  several  sizes  of  them  in  the  same  nest,  and  I 
have  observed  the  same  kind  of  large-headed  ants  with 
powerftil  mandibles  as  in  the  former  family. 

Another  spedes  of  red  ant  (Formica  rufa)  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  the  interior,  building  habitations  of  a 
conical  shape,  like  hillocks ;  sometimes  these  hillocks  are 
met  with  from  6  feet  upwards  in  height,  and  more  than 
twice  that  size  at  the  base.  Some  travellers*  have  as- 
serted having  met  with  them  100  feet  in  circumference 
at  tlieir  base,  and  others!  have  declared  them  to  be  of 
such  enormous  size,  that  they  feared  to  approach  them 
lest  they  should  be  devoured.  These  "ant-hills"  are 
constructed  of  earth  and  woody  tissue,  and  although 
rude  and  coarse  externally,  are  arranged  inside  with 
much  skill  and  foresight  against  both  heat  and  rain. 
The  apartments  are  numerous,  and  suitable  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  several  inmates — ^males,  females,  neuters,  and 
young  ones ;  the  latter  are  particularly  looked  after  by  the 
neuters,  who  carry  the  necessary  food  for  them  in  their 
mouths,  transport  them  in  fine  weather  to  the  sunny  side 
of  the  hill,  carefully  protecting  them  in  wet  weather,  and 
otherwise  defending  them  against  their  enemies  celestial, 
terrestrial,  or  aquatic.     The  eggs  of  the  females  pass 

*  Stedman'a  Surinam.  ^Dariom.  f  Malouet 
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through  the  larva  and  pupa  stages  before  they  arrive  at 
puberty  or  "  anthood." 

Another  species  of  red  ant  (Formica  sangnmea), 
blood-red  about  the  head  and  thorax,  but  with  a  grey- 
black  abdomen,  is  also  met  with  in  the  woods,  and  is  one 
of  those  species  which  have  been  termed  "  Amazons,"  or 
"Legionnaires,"  by  M.  Huber,  and  which,  like  the 
driver  ants  of  Africa  described  by  different  writers,  are 
in  the  habit  of  attacking  a  species  of  black  ant  (Formica 
cunicularid)  and  invading  their  premises,  actually  kidnap- 
ping the  young  ones,  and  carry  them  as  slaves  to  their  own 
habitations,  where  they  compel  them  to  work  and  assist 
in  the  rearing  of  their  young.  This  novel  system  of  the 
slave-trade  is  elaborately  and  elegantly  described  by 
various  authors.* 

There  remains  now  but  a  few  more  species  of  ants 
which  merit  attention.  The  small  common  black  ant 
{Formica  bispinosa)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description  of  it.  Their  numbers  are  incredible,  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  house,  tree,  or  plant  but  contains  its  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.  These  are  the  ants  which  so  par- 
ticularly attach  themselves  to  the  aphides  or  wood  lice, 
and  extract  from  them  their  saccharine  nutriment.  They 
are  never  known  to  sting,  and  are  uniform  in  size.  They 
live  inside  crevices  of  trees  and  other  wood,  where  they 
appear  to  have  excavated  passages  or  apartments  which 
they  more  or  less  cover  over,  or  protect  with  a  light  pow- 
dery substance. 

1  have  observed  that  this  species  of  ant  also  builds  a 
small  nest  of  a  membranous  texture,  which  it  suspends 
to  the  branches  of  trees.  When  first  I  saw  these  minute 
nests  I  took  them  for  the  habitations  of  some  small 
species  of  maribunta.     On  examination,  I  found,  to  my 

*  See  Tnnsactions  of  Entomological  Sodetj,  1847. 
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surprise,  that  they  were  inhabited  by  small  black  ants. 
The  size  of  the  nest  is  about  one  inch  square,  and  is 
shaped  like  a  keg.  On  breaking  into  it  I  found  it  con- 
structed of  nxunefous  tiers  or  layers  flat  in  the  centre,  but 
divided  at  the  sides  into  a  number  of  narrow  cells  or 
divisions,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  membranous 
bands ;  in  some  of  which  were  found  small  white  e^s 
and  oblong  larvss  enclosed  in  cases,  and  also  numerous 
winged  ants,  similar  in  structure  to  the  others,  but  many 
had  white  antennae,  and  seemed  very  feeble,  hiding 
themselves  in  the  cells;  I  also  noticed  that  some  of  the 
ants  were  much  larger  than  the  others.  When  disturbed, 
it  was  curious  to  observe  the  common  ants  seizing  the 
larvae  and  eggs,  and  hurrying  away  with  them  to  place 
them  in  security  in  another  tier,  and  returning  for  more 
eggs  and  larvae.     The  next  had  a  waxy  feel  and  smeU. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  the  second 
family  of  the  hymenopterous  insects — the  "  fossores,''  or 
solitary  insects  which  build  mud  nests. 

Some  of  these  are  magnificent  in  their  appearance, 
and  of  habits  singularly  interesting  to  the  naturalist. 
There  are  numerous  species,  about  twenty  of  which  I 
am  more  or  less  acquainted  with.  They  are  armed  with 
stings,  are  furnished  with  wings,  and  live  on  the  ground. 
One  of  the  largest  insects  of  this  family  which  I  have 
seen  is  that  which  is  known  here  as  the  King  of  the  Ma* 
ribuntas.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  body 
and  head  greenish  blue,  and  like,  in  appearance  and 
lustre,  to  the  polished  blade  of  a  steel  sword ;  the  wings 
are  bronze  colour  and  lustrous ;  the  antennae  are  reddish, 
except  the  first  joint,  which  is  black.  These  beautiful 
insects  live  chiefly  on  the  ground,  their  long  legs  being 
well  adapted  for  walking.  They  are  fond  of  sandy  and 
sunny  spots,  and  often  fly  about  flowers.  They  sting 
severely.     The  female  lays   her  eggs  in  the  ground. 
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These  insects  are  often  observed  busily  engaged  in  exca- 
vating holes  in  the  ground,  and  are  very  active. 

I  have  seen  five  or  six  diflferent  other  species  similar 
in  colours  and  general  appearance  to  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, but  smaller  in  size,  some  being  only  one  inch  in 
length,  others  only  half  an  inch, .  and  even  less.  They 
have  all  l<Higleg8  and  long  antennae,  and  are  of  the  same 
brilliaot  steel  blue  colour.  Their  habits  are  also  similar 
to  the  larger  species  (Pepsis)^  and  I  have  often  watched 
them  walking  rapidly  ialong  sandy  spots,  or  among  grass, 
their  antennae  and  wings  busily  at  work  and  rapidly 
vibrating. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  known : — ^Pepsis  ele- 
vata;*P.  janthina  vel  ruficornis;  P.  strenua;  P.  eques- 
tris;  P.  Thalassina;  P.  Plutus;  P,  amethystina;  P.  vel 
ammophila  abbreviata. 

Perhaps  the  largest  insect  of  the  family  of  "  fossores  " 
is  a  species  of  "  scoUa,"  which  at  the  first  glance  looks 
like  a  large  bee.  One  specimen  in  my  possession  is  about 
two  inches  long,  of  a  lustrous  steel  blue  colour,  with 
bronze  wings ;  the  legs,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  haiiy. 
It  is  often  seen  flitting  about  flowers,  and  at  other  times 
basking  in  sunny,  sandy  spots,  where  it  burrows  in  the 
ground. 

There  are  two  or  more  varieties  here,  namely:  Scolia 
variegata ;  S.  hoematogastra.  Another  species  of  fossor 
looks  like  a  large  wasp.  It  is  allied  to  the  tribe  "benbex," 
and  is  probably  a  ''  monedula."  It  is  somewhat  less  than 
one  inch  long ;  the  head,  thorax,  body,  and  legs  being 
black  with  yellow  stripes.  These  insects  are  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  flowers,  and  burrow  in  sandy  places,  where 
the  females  deposit  their  eggs  and  capture  small  insects, 
such  as  flies,  for  the  use  of  their  young,  which,  with  their 
prey,  they  leave  in  closed-up  holes  in  the  ground. 

A  pretty  species  of  fossor  is  often  seen  on  the  ground 
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in  pathways  along  the  side  dams  of  estates.  It  is  either 
a  planiceps  or  ammophilus.  It  is  barely  one  inch  long ; 
the  head  is  flat,  and  has  a  golden  crown,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  placed  the  antennas  (black,  and  curled).  The 
thorax  is  black,  with  golden  stripes ;  the  abdomen,  oval 
shaped,  is  connected  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender  pedicle, 
and  is  partly  brown  and  black;  the  legs  are  brownish ; 
their  habits  are  the  same  as  the  monedula.  The  fol- 
lowing sphegides  are  found: — Sphex  latro,  S.  caliginosa, 
S.  ichneumonea,  Sp.  fervens,  Podium  giganteum.  Se- 
veral other  species  belonging  to  Latreille's  family  "  Sphe- 
gides," are  also  met  with,  bladt  about  the  head  and  body, 
but  with  reddish  brown  abdomen,  but  in  appearance 
and  habits  they  so  much  resemble  the  others  as  to  render 
further  description  unnecessary. 

Before  leaving  the  Fossor  family  I  have  to  notice  a 
very  interesting  tribe  of  them,  so  well  known  as  "  Dirt 
Daubers,"  from  the  fact  of  their  building  their  nests  of 
mud  inside  houses.  There  are  several  species: — Pelo- 
psBUS  lunatus ;  P.  flavipes ;  P.  histrio ;  P.  vindex,  &c. 

Everybody  here  must  have  noticed  patches  of  mud, 
irregular  in  shape  and  size,  stuck  about  the  walls  and 
ceilings;  these  are  the  habitations  of  the  young  "dirt 
daubers."  The  different  species  build  different  kinds  of 
nests.  Some  are  arranged  in  oblong  cells,  four  or  five 
in  number,  placed  horizontally,  and  with  openings  at 
one  end;  inside  these  the  female  "  dirt  dauber'*  lays  her 
eggs,  and  having  placed  there  a  sufficient  supply  of 
young  spiders,  caterpillars,  and  flies,  closes  up  the  orifice 
of  each  cell,  and  leaves  the  inmates  to  their  fate. 

The  egg  in  time  becomes  hatched,  and  in  the  larva 
state  the  insect  finds  a  supply  of  food  for  its  sustenance 
placed  there  by  the  instinct  of  its  parents.  The  spiders 
and  caterpillars  being  devoured,  and  the  larva  being  in 
time  metamorphosed  into   a  complete   "  dirt  dauber," 
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breaks  down  a  portion  of  its  muddy  cell  and  goes  forth 
to  the  world  on  its  own  account. 

Some  build  thimble-shaped  nests ;  others  long,  narrow 
cells,  striated  on  the  outside;  others  attach  a  pedicle  of 
mud  to  the  ceiling,  and  suspend  from  it  a  number  of 
cells  enclosed  in  a  homogeneous  mass  of  earth.  Those 
small  globular  mud-nests  so  often  seen  here  stuck  in 
rows  like  marbles  on  walls  and  posts,  are,  I  believe,  con- 
structed by  another  species  allied  to  this  tribe,  and  require 
to  be  noticed.'  In  colour  and  size  they  resemble  the 
common  maribunta,  being  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and 
about  one  inch  long;  the  mandibles  are  prolonged  and 
triangular  in  shape,  and  the  pedicle,  which  connects  the 
thorax  to  the  abdomen,  is  very  long  and  tapering. 
These  insects  are  called  "  Masons"  here,  and  when  their 
marble-shaped  nests  are  finished,  deposit  an  egg  inside 
along  with  young  spiders  or  caterpillars,  to  serve  for 
food  for  its  young,  which  are  gradually  developed  in 
the  mud-nest. 

The  third  family  of  the  aculeated  hymenopterous  in- 
sects are  those  whose  upper  wings,  with  few  exceptions, 
fold  longitudinally,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  different 
species  of  maribuntas  which  are  here  so  common.  They 
belong  to  the  wasp  tribe  {Ve^aruB)^  and  firom  their 
habits  and  skill  in  architecture  are  very  interesting  to 
naturalists.  They  sting  severely,  and  the  wounded  part 
inflames,  and  in  delicate  habits  is  apt  to  bring  on  fever. 
I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  where  partial  blind- 
ness has  resulted  fi:om  the  eye  being  stung. 

The  most  common  species  (Foliates)  is  about  one 
inchJong,  of  a  chestnut  brown  colour;  but  the  wings  and 
head  are  lighter  coloured,  being  of  a  yellow  brown. 
They  diffuse  an  agreeable  perfume,  something  like  honey- 
water.  They  build  about  outhouses  and  other  unfire- 
quented  buildings,  and  often  in  houses,  especially  the 
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galleries,  where  they  construct  a  sort  of  pasteboard  nest. 
They  commence   operations  by  preparing  a  glutinous 
mass  in  their  mouths,  and  having  stuck  a  lump  of  this 
on  the  ceiling  or  rafter,  attach  a  slender  but  substantial 
pedicle,  varying  in  length,  but  generally  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  gradually  weave  from  this  a  number  of 
long  hexagonal  cells,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  open 
at  the  most  depending  part.    It  is  curious  to  watch  them 
preparing'  these  cells ;  supporting  themselves  by  their 
delicate  legs,  and  with  their  bodies  hanging  downwards 
they  spin  out  the  viscous  mass  from  their  mouths,  and 
work  it  from  side  to  side,  adding  generally  to  the  borders 
of  the  pasteboard  membrane  until  the  cell  is  completed. 
When  first  laid  on,  the  material  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
but  as  it  dries  it  becomes  lighter  in  colour ;  by  this  differ- 
ence in  colour  the  observer  can  distinguish  the  old  from 
the  recent  work.  Preserving  their  equilibrium  by  bringing 
the  tail  towards  the  head  and  forming  a  kind  of  semi- 
circle, they  agitate  the  antennae,  and  with  these  organs 
strike  the  mass  as  it  is  formed,  apparently  to  test  its 
strength,  and  possibly  to  give  it  the  required  shape.   The 
work  is  carried  on  in  a  very  rapid  manner;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  a  cell  is  constructed,  the  insect  some- 
times flying  away  for  a  short  time  as  if  to  procure  fresh 
materials,  and  when  one  cell  is  ready  the  female  (who 
in  general  is  the  architect)  attaches  a  minute  oblong  egg 
of  a  glistening  white  colour  by  means  of  a  slender  pedicle 
to  the  upper  part,  generally  towards  the  side,  and  goes 
on  with  another  cell  until  the  requisite  number  are  com- 
pleted.    These  cells  remain  open  for  some  time,  but  by- 
and-by,  when  the  larva  is  about  to  emerge  from  it,  the 
parent  supplies  it  with  the  necessary  food,  and  closes  up 
the  open  end  by  means  of  a  cotton-looking  tissue  quite 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  cell.     The  head  of  the  larva 
is  always  towards  this  end,  and  in  time,  when  the  meta- 
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morphosis  is  complete,  it  easily  escapes  by  biting  its  way 
through  the  barriers  of  its  prison. 

Some  other  species  of  maribunta  build  very  large  nests 
on  branches  of  trees,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  some 
are  flat,  others  jug- shaped,  some  pear-shaped,  and  a  few 
round;  but  in  these  instances  the  hexagonal  cells  are 
arranged  in  several  tiers  placed  one  over  the  other,  but 
not  touching,  and  are  enclosed  in  b^  thick  pasteboard-like 
envelope,  beautifully  smooth  outside,  and  approached  at 
one  end  by  a  circular  orifice.  The  smallest  nests  which 
I  have  seen  were  little  larger  than  a  dollar,  and  the 
largest  of  this  kind  were  of  the  size  of  a  soup-plate,  or 
shaped  and  sized  like  tea-urns.  Some  are  almost  globular, 
and  rest  on  a  flattened  base  not  unlike  to  a  cup  and 
saucer.  Some  nests  are  so  white  and  smooth  as  to  re- 
ceive pen  or  pencil  marks,  and  present  an  appearance  as 
if  they  had  been  frosted  over.  06e  of  the  largest  nests 
which  I  ever  met  with  is  built  by  a  large  black  mari- 
bunta {Foliates  morio),  whose  sting  is  very  painful. 
The  shape  of  the  nest  is  like  a  truncated  cone;  it  often 
measures  18  inches  in  length,  and  generally  rests  against 
some  branch.  It  is  rough,  convex,  and  striated  exter- 
nally, and  inside  there  are  numerous  tiers  of  combs  or 
cells.  The  only  way  to  get  these  nests  without  being 
dangerously  assailed  by  the  inmates  is  to  smoke  them  to 
death  by  means  of  a  torch  of  pitch  or  turpentine;  some- 
times the  negroes  fire  into  the  nests  to  get  rid  of  these 
venomous  insects.  The  adult  insect  is  about  one  inch 
in  length ;  the  colour  bluish  black,  with  metallic  lustre. 

Another  species  of  maribunta  is  very  like  the  last  in 
size  and  general  appearance,  but  is  of  a  lighter  or  steel 
blue  colour,  and  brown  wings;  it  is  in  the  habit  of 
running  about  on  the  ground  as  if  in  chase  of  insects, 
hence  the  negroes  call  them  "  Jagman"  or  hunters,  and 
affirm  that  they  build  mud-nests  in  the  ground,  but  I 
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have  never  seen  such  a  nest,  and  should  suspect,  from  the 
character  of  the  insect,  that  its  habits  must  approach  that 
of  the  ^'Polistes  morio"'  above  described. 

A  very  pretty  urn-shaped  nest  is  constructed  by  a 
species  of  maribunta  about  eight  lines  in  length ;  the 
people  here  call  it  the  "  Frenchman,"  but  why  I  do  not 
know.  The  head,  wings,  and  posterior  rings  of  the  ab- 
domen are  brownish  black ;  the  rest  of  the  insect  is  of  a 
yellow  brown.  It  builds  its  nests  on  branches  of  trees, 
and  the  combs  or  cells  often  contain  a  sort  of  saccharine 
fluid  like  honey,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  many  of 
the  other  species. 

A  small  species  of  maribunta  {Foliates  nidulcmsy, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long»  and  of  a  glossy  black 
colour,  with  golden  streaks  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
may  be  constantly  observed  flying  about  houses  and 
gardens,  and  builds  its  beautiful  pear-shaped  nests  on  the 
branches  of  trees  or  shrubs ;  it  is  very  harmless,  and  does 
not  appear  to  sting. 

A  similar  species  to  the  P.  nidulans,  but  larger,  and  of 
an  entire  black  colour,  builds  long  conical  nests,  which 
are  suspended  from  branches,  and  are  of  a  silvery  white 
colour.  The  cells  are  likewise  arranged  in  tiers,  being 
concave  above  and  convex  below. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  wasp  family  are  found : — 
Odynerus  nigricornis,  Brachygastra  aurulenta,  Polistes 
Cdarulea,  P.  nigripennis,  P.  infundibuliformis,  P.  rejects, 
P.  pygmaea,  P.  rufina,  P.  Cayennensis,  P.  fasciata,  P, 
labiata,  P.  infuscata,  P.  urceolata,  P.  versicolor,  P. 
analis  vel  variegata. 

The  bees  and  their  allies  constitute  the  fourth  and  last 
family  of  aculeated  hymenopterous  insects,  and  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  large  size  and  hairy  appearance  of  the 
posterior  pair  of  legs,  the  first  joint  of  the  taisi  being 
remarkably  large,  dilated,  compressed,  and  often  hairy, 
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for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  insect  to  procure  and 
collect  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers  on  the  pollen  of  which 
they  generally  feed.  I  have  in  my  collection  upwards  of 
twenty  different  species  6f  this  large  family,  but  am  aware 
that  a  larger  number  than  this  obtains  in  this  country, 
which  is  a  true  Paradise  for  insects  of  this  order.  They 
vary  in  size  from  the  common  bee  to  others  which  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

One  of  the  largest  species  met  w:ith  is  upwards  of  an 
inch  long  {Xylocopa  violdcea)^  of  an  entire  glossy  black 
colour,  the  eyes  being  yellow,  and  the  wings  bronze ;  the 
legs  are  large  and  hairy.  The  female  is  much  larger  than 
the  male.  They  are  very  destructive  to  wood^  the  female 
boring  large  circular  holes  which  penetrate  to  some  depth, 
and  are  divided  into  several  cells  by  partitions  artificially 
constructed  for  that  purpose  of  woody  tissue  and  some 
viscous  fluid.  In  each  of  these  cells  she  deposits  an  egg, 
and  leaves  a  kind  of  paste  as  food.  They  are  called  car- 
penter bees,  and  by  the  French  Abeilles  percehoia  and 
Jfenuisieres.  They  are  constantly  seen  flying  about 
flowers  of  the  fiddle  wood,*  locust,  and  other  trees. 

Several  varieties  are  found  here: — Xylocopa  cajennae, 
X.  fimbriata^  X.  sBueipennis,  X.  barbata;  Trachina  vel 
centris  denudans,  Tr.  longimana,  Tr.  lineolata. 

Another  large  species,  somewhat  similar  in  size  and 
general  appearance  to  the  carpenter  bee,  but  is  of  an  * 
entire  yellow  or  yellow  brown  colour,  and  has  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  mouth  more  prolonged,  is  allied  to  the 
*'  humble  bees"  {Bombu8\  and  makes  a  nest  in  walls  or 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  where  there  is  a  society  of  them. 

Another  species  of  Bombus,  about  one  inch  long,  is 
black,  except  the  eyes  and  thorax,  which  are  yellow ;  the 
legs  and  body  are  very  hairy. 

*  The  term  fiddle-wood  is  a  corruption  of  fiddle-wood  tree. 
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A  third  species  is  the  ^'  Bombus  Braziliensis/'  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  blackish  in  colour^  with 
three  patches  of  yellow,  two  on  the  thorax  and  one  on 
the  abdomen.  Stictia  vel  Bembex  signata,  B.  maculata, 
also  belong  to  this  family,  as  well  as  the  following  beau- 
tiful insects: — Hemisia  clitelligera,  H.  varia;  Centris  di- 
midiata,  C.  infernalis,  C.  cilipes;  Epicharis  dasypus;  £x- 
acreta  lucida,  E.  aurata;  Melipona  conpressipes,  M.  late- 
ralis, M.  pallens,  M.  pallida;  Euglossa  Surinamensis,  K 
cordata. 

A  gentleman  once  sent  me  a  singular-looking  nest,  or 
collection  of  cells  cemented  together,  which  he  had  found 
among  his  orchideous  plants ;  on  breaking  open  one  of 
these  cells,  I  found  a  large  whitish  larva  inside,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  others  for  future  inspection.  I  put 
them  by,  and  about  three  weeks  afterwards  I  broke  open 
another  cell,  when  a  full-formed  species  of  black  bee  issued 
from  its  recess  and  began  to  buzz  about,  vibrating  its 
wings  in  the  most  rapid  manner  as  if  in  delight.  This 
species  was  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  entirely  black 
colour,  and  appeared  closely  allied  to  the  Euglossa  Suri- 
namensis. The  nest  consisted  of  twelve  cells  of  a  thimble 
shape  and  size  placed  most  irregularly  together,  and  com- 
posed apparently  of  some  sort  of  earth  in  appearance  like 
pasteboard.  The  colour  of  the  cells  was  dark  brown  out- 
side, but  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  inside,  and  quite 
smooth. 

There  are  several  species  of  honey  bee  which  are  met 
with  in  the  woods,  in  gardens,  on  plantations,  and  also  in 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  most  common  species  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  is  black,  with  a  russet  hairy  ring  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  with  yellow  borders  to  the 
posterior  rings  of  the  abdomen ;  some  are  of  larger  size 
than  the  one  described.     They  construct  their  nests  in 
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hollow  trees,  and  form  an  irregular  homogeneous  sort  of 
habitation  of  thin  and  very  light  material,  not  regularly 
arranged  in  cells  or  combs,  but  with  various  sized  holes, 
where  they  deposit  the  honey.  I  have  seen  them  occupy 
the  inside  of  a  living  cabbage-tree,  which  they  entered  by 
small  circular  orifices.  They  may  be  handled  with  im- 
punity, having  no  sting,  and  if  squeezed  leave  a  pleasant 
honey-like  smell  on  the  fingers.  They  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  flowers  and  the  sugar-boiling  houses, 
where  they  may  be  seen  in  thousands  in  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses casks.  These  bees  have  no  queen  that  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  but  they  occasionally  swarm  and 
emigrate.  The  inhabitants  often  place  wooden  boxes, 
perforated  with  small  holes,  outside  their  windows,  or  in 
the  galleries,  and  the  bees  find  these  convenient  places  of 
resort,  but  in  the  end  are  robbed  of  their  honey  for  their 
pains. 

I  am  acquainted  with  three  varieties  of  this  kind  of 
honey-bee,  and  these  all  build  in  the  wild  state  the  same 
kind  of  nests,  which  consists  of  two  portions,  one  intended 
for  the  storing  of  the  honey,  made  up,  as  above  described, 
of  thimble-like  recesses,  and  the  other  composed  of  tiers 
of  cells  like  the  maribunta  nests,  where  the  bees  lay  their 
eggs  and  hatch  their  young.  These  bees  are  attacked  by 
many  other  insects,  but  especially  by  a  small  species  of 
vespa,  which  may  be  seen  endeavouring  to  steal  into  the 
haui)t8  of  the  industrious  bees,  but  are  gallantly  repulsed. 

Tenth  Order. — Lepidoptera. 

The  tenth  order  of  insects  comprises  the  interesting^ 
family  of  butterflies  {Lepidoptera)^  of  which  we  have  a 
considerable  variety  in  this  colony.     Great  numbers  are 
collected  annually,  and  are  carried  away  by  strangers  and 
others  quitting  these  shores  \  but  until  Professor  Erich- 
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son's  classification  of  them  appeared,*  I  bad  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  list  of  the  numerous  species 
found  here,  and  my  own  collection  was  too  limited  to 
enable  me  to  do  more  than  form  a  limited  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  most  common.  Butterflies  are  indigenous 
to  all  parts  of  the  colony,  and  are  met  with  all  the  year 
round.  I  have  seen  them  crossing  the  Demerara  river 
where  it  was  fully  a  mile  in  width  during  a  high  wind, 
against  which  they  flew.  They  are  generally  seen  in 
greatest  numbers  in  the  dry  months,  but  numerous  species 
fly  about  in  wet  weather;  they  are  seen  in  both  town  and 
country,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  wooded  places  that  great 
numbers  abound.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  butterflies 
flying  about  after  dark,  and  some  species  frequently  find 
their  way  into  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  inhabitants  where 
a  bright  light  is  burning;  and  as  for  moths,  with  whom 
this  habit  is  natural,  it  is  incredible,  except  to  a  resident, 
to  believe  in  the  numbers  which  infest  the  apartments 
after  sunset.  They  flutter  about  the  eyes  and  ears,  rest 
on  the  head  and  dress,  tumble  into  drinking-cups,  and 
generally  terminate  a  night's  diversion  by  being  scorched 
against  the  lamp,  where  a  heap  of  slain  is  generally  brushed 
away  every  morning. 

It  would  be  fruitless  for  me  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
detailed  notice  of  the  numerous  butterflies  and  moths  met 
with  in  this  colony;  their  habits,  general  appearance,  and 
mode  of  life  are  sufficiently  known,  t  With  regard  to 
their  larva,  or  caterpillar  state,  I  have  only  been  able  to 
notice  a  few  facts,  for  it  is  not  often,  save  with  a  few 
common  species,  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded  of  pre- 
hearing specimens  in  a  living  state,  or  of  discovering  the 
caterpillars  from  which  so  many  of  these  beautiful  butter- 

*  Reisen  in  British  Guiana. 

t  Madame  Median  has  given  an  admirable  account  of  the  numeroui  Lepidop- 
tera  of  a  neighbouring  colony^ 
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flies  originate.  Most  of  the  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  plants ;  one  splendid  species,  of  a  black  colour  with 
yellow  rings,  is  often  found  on  the  Franchipan-tree  (Pfw- 
miera  alha)^  the  leaves  of  which  it  rapidly  destroys. 

Another  caterpillar,  about  three  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with  orange 
yellow  and  black  bands  on  its  body,  is  met  with  on  the 
*'  Duranta  ellisia"  when  the  leaves  are  plentiful. 

Some  caterpillars  form  societies,  and  live  under  their 
neatly-constructed  tents;  several  construct  sheaths,  either 
portable  or  fixed,  in  which  they  fix  themselves;  others 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  where 
they  go  through  their  metamorphosis  ;  most  of  them  spin 
cocoons,  in  which  they  enclose  themselves  on  branches  of 
trees,  beams,  corners  of  rooms,  grass,  and  other  things ; 
some,  at  the  moment  of  their  change  from  the  chrysalis 
to  the  pupa  state,  eject  a  reddish-looking  fluid,  or  sort  of 
meconium,  which  softens  or  breaks  the  extremity  of  the 
cocoon  to  facilitate  their  exit.  Several  caterpillars  are 
very  hairy,  others  are  protected  by  such  sharp  spines  or 
prickles  as  to  render  it  painful  to  touch  them,  and  occa- 
sionally those  with  spines  sting  very  severely. 

According  to  the  account  given  of  them  by  Professor 
Erichson,  the  following  varieties  of  Lepidoptera occur  here: 


FamU^  PapUiunides, 

PapiUo  seneas— common  to  the  whole 
country 
„      aaoanius  „ 

„      protesUans  „ 

„      iiinon  „ 

,,      erostratua  ,, 


Papilio  philea  rel  callidrjas 

phika  coasts 

„      argante  vel  callidryas 

argante  „ 

,,      Marcellina  rel  callidryas 

marcellina  Savanna!  is 

,,      elathea  ,, 


zetes  ,1  '  „      albula 

sesostris  „  <  „      amphinome  vel  ageronla 

eurymedes  „  I                   amphinome 

arbates  „  I  „      feronia  vel  ageronia 
ariarathus— Savannah  &  woods   |                   feronia 

polydamas  „  \  „      nrchippus  Tel  danais 

phronima  ;,                                      archippus 

deraophile  .,  i  ,,      ercsimus  vel  danais 

lycymnia  ,.                                    cresimus 
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Pierifl  eradne 
Helioonla  erato 

„        cynwca 

„        sriyana 

,,        flora 

„       diaphana 

,,        antiocha 

„       Bara 

„        clytia 

},        methanne 

,,        astydamia 

„        melpomene 

„        elimiBa 

„        eucoma 
Melinaea  mopsa 
Mechanitis  polyronla 

„  ninouia 

Ceratinia  nise 

M       melanida 
Sail  rosalia 
Thjridia  psidii 
Hjmenitis  flora 
Acnea  thalia 
Seraelia  libya 
Agraulia  dido 

„       phaemaa 

„      Julia 

„       TanillsB 
Argynnis  dandia 
Melitsea  liriope 
Vanessa  genovera 
Anartia  amalth»a 
„       iatroplise 
Manila  Tel  marpesia  thetis 
Timetes  chiron 

„       orsilochui 
GynoBcia  diroe 
Myscelia  medea 
Cybdelis  mygdonia 
„        maria 
„        liria 
Epicallia  ancea 
Catagramma  condomanus 
„  pyramus 

„  clymena 

Heterochroa  cy  them 
Aganisthros  orion 
Megistanis  cadrous 
Helicodes  hippona 
Morpho  menelaus       riyer  banks 

„       helenor  woods 

),       achilles  „ 

Pavonia  idomeneus  „ 

„       eurylochus  „ 

,,       ilioneus  „ 

„       teucer  „ 

Brassolis  sophors  coasts 

Satyrus  laches  woods 

„       rebecca  „ 

Antirrhea  philoctetes  „ 


Hetsera  dyndimene       woods 
„       astyoche  ,• 


„       nereis  „ 

„       piera  „ 

Eup^chia  lysidioe      Savannahs 
„  araoea  „ 

„         herae  „ 

„         ocyrrhoe  „ 

„  libye  „ 

„         bermes  ^ 

„         ocypete  „ 

„         mynoea  „ 

„         penelope  „ 

Didonis  tbadana 
Cystineura  cana 
Nerias  phlegia 
„     euterpe 
„     calliope 
Desmonma  caricss 
„         cachrys 
Nymvda  emilius 
Garia  trochilus 
Nyoiphidion  anius 
„  nilus 

Emesis  epaphus 

„     monostignoa 
Diopthalma  eamene 

,,  thynietos 

Erycina  meliboBus 
„     lysippus 
Helicopis  cupido 
„       gnidus 
Eorybia  nicceus 

„      halimede 
Theda  marsyas 
„     linens 
„     acmon 
„     beon 
Eadamus  simplidus — Sarannahs 
„        catillns  „ 

„        protens  „ 

„       odus  „ 

Tamyris  zeleucui  „ 

„     acastus  „ 


„     amiatus 
„     aulestes 
„     apastus 
„     ezadeus 
„.    crinisns 
„     salius 
„     yirbios 
Hesperia  clavus 
Syricthus  arsalte 
„       orcus 
„        domioella 
„        leucodesma 
,,        festiva 
Thanaos  obscunis 
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Eantis  thnwo 
Castnia  licas 
„      gyphax 

Famiijf  Sphingidu, 

Sphinx  nittica  voods  and  forests 

„      Carolina 

w      ello  „  „ 

Fhilampelos  satellitia 
Hetopsilus  tersa 
Macroglossa  titan 


Family  ZygnaigUt. 

Glancopifl  Tel  sphinx  melanthus— woods 

„  vel  „       meones 

,»  Yel  tf      eone 

„  vel  „       helymus 

„  Tel  „      maia 

,•  Td  „      caudata 

n  Tel  „      cepheus 

„  Tel  „       glaaca 

„  Tel  „       syWlus 

I,  Tel  „       archlas 

„  Tel  y,      mysis 


Euprepia  bella 
,,       flaTedata 


Famify  Bombyeei. 

Liparis  diaphana 
Gastropadia  amilia 
Ceratocampa  imperialis 
Aglia  erythrinsB 

Famify  Koetua. 
Calpe  Tel  phalena  soror 


Erebus  Tel 
„  vel 
„  Tel 
„  Tel 
»      vel 


strix 

zenobia 

odora 

occidua 

corisandra 


Family  Nyctalidea. 
Urania  leibus 

Family  Pyralides. 
Palpita  perapicalis 


Eleventh  Order. — The  Mhvpiptera. 

In  the  eleventh  order  of  insects,  the  llhipiptera,  which 
is  a  small  one,  there  are  so  few  species  here  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  devote  any  space  to  its  consideration ; 
this  order  was  established  by  Mr.  Kirby,  under  the  name 
of  "  Strepsiptera"  (twisted  wings),  and  includes  insects 
somewhat  remarkable  for  their  anomalous  forms  and  ir- 
regular habits.  Thus,  in  their  larvae  state,  many  of  them 
live  between  the  abdominal  scales  of  several  species  of 
wasps,  such  as  the  maribunta  {Foliates).  They  are  a  sort 
of  "  iEstri"  to  other  insects,  and  some  species  undergo 
the  metamorphosis  from  caterpillars  to  a  perfect  insect  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  ''  Bombi." 

Twelfth  Order. — Diptera. 

I  have  now  only  to  consider  the  twelfth,  or  last  order 
of  insects,  the  Diptera,  or  those  with  only  two  wings, 
with  "  halteres,"  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  second  pair 
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of  wings — absent  in  such  insects  as  mosquitoes  and  flies 
which  constitute  this  order. 

The  insects  of  this  order  are  inconceivably  tormenting 
to  both  "  man  and  beast/'  for,  owing  to  the  irritation  oc- 
casioned by  the  flies,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ex- 
cited by  mosquito  bites,  '^  new  comers,"  or  persons  lately 
from  a  cold  climate,  and  in  the  possession  of  rich  blood, 
are  severely  annoyed,  while  animals  of  various  kinds  are 
equally  tormented  by  their  assaults.  With  regard  to  mos- 
quitoes  (  Culex  vel  earcopaylla  penetrans)^  they  unfortu- 
nately abound  throughout  the  colony,  but  are  less  numerous 
and  annoying  in  Georgetown  than  in  the  country  districts, 
some  parts  of  which,  about  Mahaica  and  Berbice  especially, 
are  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  these  tropical  plagues ; 
indeed,  so  great  is  the  annoyance  from  them  that  veils 
are  often  worn  by  travellers  while  riding  or  driving ;  they 
appear  at  times  literally  to  cloud  the  air,  and  towards 
night  countless  numbers  of  them  issue  suddenly  upon  the 
unprotected  parts  of  the  body,  and  commence  their  un- 
pleasant operations  in  the  way  of  blood-letting.  They 
swarm  upon  the  head,  face,  hands,  and  legs,  and  may  be 
crushed  in  hundreds  by  the  slightest  motion.  They  ac- 
company their  attack  with  a  loud  buzzing  noise,  and,  when 
numerous,  may  be  positively  felt  to  strike  against  the 
person. 

Fortunately  for  society,  it  is  only  in  some  places  and 
at  particular  seasons  that  they  prevail  to  the  extent  alluded 
to.  Nor  are  they  even  so  numerous  here  as  they  have 
been  noticed  by  Humboldt,*  who  asserts  that  in  some 
places  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
toises,  is  often  peopled  by  a  million  of  winged  insects.f 


♦  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative. 

t  A  cubic  foot  contains  2,985,984  cubic  linos,  and  the  largest  species  of  the 
culex  tribe  is  1.8  line  lonjr  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  corseleS  with- 
out reckoning  the  legs.    The  generality,  however,  are  not  half  that  size. 
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There  are  a  great  variety  of  mosquitoes  met  with  in  this 
colony ;  I  have  counted  six  or  seven  kinds,  but  I  believe 
them  to  be  far  more  numerous,  and  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned by  {ifood  authority  that  there  are  at  least  sixteen 
different  kinds. 

The  varieties  I  have  seen  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  body  and  legs  marked  black  and  white  alter- 
nately. 

2.  Marked  like  the  first,  but  with  feathery  appendages 
on  the  head. 

8.  Grey  brown  in  colour,  with  feathery  tufts  on  the 
head. 

4.  Greyish  brown,  but  without  the  feathery  appendages. 

B.  Greyish  brown,  and  with  the  feathery  tufts  curved. 

6.  A  species  of  green  mosquito,  often  seen  in  thousands 
after  drought.  They  are  of  small  size.  Are  these  latter 
the  young  of  other  species  ? 

The  largest  species  here  is  called  the  "  Gallon  Nipper" 
{Culex pulicaria).  It  is  surprising  with  what  greediness 
and  severity  it  punctures  the  flesh. 

After  all,  mosquitoes  cannot  be  said  to  bite ;  the  instru- 
ment of  attack  used  is  a  sort  of  stylet,  through  which  the 
blood  is  sucked  up  into  the  stomach.  It  is  astonishing 
to  what  size  the  stomach  distends  after  feeding  ;  the  red 
blood  within  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  transparent 
parietes  of  the  body.  If  preserved  and  watched  in  that 
state  the  size  gradually  diminishes,  and  after  about  two 
days'  abstinence  the  mosquito  dies,  apparently  from  star- 
vation. When  gorged  with  blood  it  is  very  lazy,  and  flies 
heavily  if  forced  to  move.  The  female  mosquito  deposits 
her  eggs  in  water,  where  small  strings  of  them  may  occa- 
sionally be  noticed  floating  about;  after  a  time  these  eggs 
are  hatched,  and  the  larva  frisks  and  gambols  about  in  the 
water.  In  this  state  it  is  an  ugly  looking  thing;  a  slender 
taper  body,  with  a  large  dragon-like  head,  which  is  gene- 
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rally  held  downwards.  They  swim  with  great  velocity, 
and  dive  from  time  to  time,  but  quickly  return  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe.  In  the  stagnant  water  of  trenches,  ponds, 
and  casks,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  their 
metamorphosis.  It  is  a  subject  of  remark  that  mosquitoes 
injure  more  severely  at  certain  times  than  at  others,  and 
that  the  males  are  not  so  injurious  in  their  effects  as  the 
females.  The  minute  wounds  inflicted  occasion  great 
local  inflammation  in  subjects  predisposed  to  their  attacks, 
and  often  induce  troublesome  ulcers,  the  scars  of  which 
remain  for  years,  but  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  the  old 
inhabitants  and  negroes  rarely  suffer  from  the  punctures 
of  these  insects.  The  mosquito  is  analogous  to  the  gnat 
(  Culex pipiena)  of  Europe ;  on  the  Spanish  Main  the  term 
mosquito  (a  little  fly)  is  applied  to  the  sand-flies,  which  be- 
long to  the  genus  '^  simulium ;"  while  the  insect  called  in 
the  English  colonies  '^  mosquito,"  is  there  known  as  the 
aancudo,  signifying  "  long-leg."  The  sand-fly  (^Simulium 
perti/nax)  is  also  a  very  troublesome  insect,  which  is  found 
on  the  coasts.  It  occasions  severe  pain^  and  much  local 
irritation.  It  is  so  small  as  almost  to  defy  detection,  and 
there  are  several  varieties,  whose  habits  and  general 
appearance  are  alike. 

Diptera — Flies. 

With  regard  to  the  other  varieties  of  dipterous  insects, 
such  as  the  horse-fly,  the  common  fly,  and  their  allies,  they 
are  found  in  particular  localities  and  seasons  in  great  num- 
bers. The  larger  species,  such  as  the  *'  tabani,"  prove 
extremely  troublesome  to  horses,  cows,  and  indeed  to  all 
cattle ;  they  pierce  the  skins  of  these  animals  to  gorge 
themselves  with  their  blood,  and  some  varieties,  as  the 
'^aestri,"  deposit  their  eggs  by  means  of  a  squamous  ovi- 
positor, composed  of  small  tubes  fitted  one  within  the 
other,  in  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  where  the 
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larvce  are  developed,  and  often  occasion  tumours  or  trou- 
blesome  ulcers.  Other  varieties,  belonging^  to  the  family 
^^  muscarisB/'  infest  the  sores  of  animals,  as  well  as  of 
human  beings  ;  they  attack  meat  and  food  of  all  kinds, 
and  very  often  lay  their  eggs  there,  much  to  the  disgust 
and  annoyance  of  housekeepers  ;  th«y  are  often  noticed 
buzzing  about  the  dying  and  others  but  feebly  alive,  and 
seem  to  possess  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  approaching 
dissolution.  They  swarm  in  thousands  on  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  in  neglected  graveyards  consume  rapidly 
the  putrefying  and  mouldering  corpses  exposed  to  their 
terrible,  but  perhaps  useful,  assaults.  Some  species  fre- 
quent the  "  boiling-houses"  of  estates,  and  crowd  the 
sugar  and  molasses  casks  ;  whilst  others  confine  them- 
selves to  the  houses  and  storerooniis  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  following  varieties  are  met  with : 


TabAnus  mexicanus 
„       occideotalis 
„       tibialit 

DUbasis  scutellata 

Lepiselaga  lepidota 

Chrjsops  triatis 
,,        immaculata 


Famify  A^Uicu 

Laphryia  fascipennis 
„        clavipes 

Asilos  barbatus 
„    oigritarsis 
,,    Btriola 


FamUy  Bombtfliaiii, 

Anthrax  erythrooephala 
„       hela 


Family  Stratiomyda, 

Herroetia  illucens 
Cyphomia  cyanea 

Fctmily  Syrphice, 

Volucella  obesa 
Eristalis  vinetorum 
„        fasciatus 

Family  Muscaria, 

Tachina  analis 
Dexia  melaleuca 
SHrcophaga  chrysostoma 
Lucilia  macellaria 

„      putrida 
Ochromyia  bicolor 
Herinea  vioUoea 
Calobota  erythrucephala 

„       insignia 

,,       annulata. 


Infusoria. 

The  wonderful  minute  animals  constituting  the  In- 
fusoria  present  a  veiy  interesting  subject  of  research  to 
those  who   are  fond  of  using   the  microscope.     These 
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singular  creatures,  which  have  only  lately  been  brought 
within  the  observing  powers  of  man,  are  abundantly  found 
both  in  the  fossil  and  living  state  in  the  waters  and  soils 
of  this  colony.  I  commenced  an  investigation  of  this 
subject  in  1850  and  1851^  and  was  not  then  aware  that 
the  learned  Professor  Ehrenberg  had  minutely  examined 
different  specimens  of  earth  procured  from  the  colony, 
and  had  found  a  variety  of  infusoria,  a  table  of  which 
is  published  in  R.  Schomburgk's  **  Reisen  in  British 
Guiana,"  and  from  which  I  have  compiled  the  list  sub- 
mitted. The  soil  which  I  examined  was  principally  from 
Georgetown  and  the  neighbouring  estates,  viz.,  Haags- 
bosche,  Petershall,  Rome  and  Houstoun,  Kitty,  Enmore, 
and  occasionally  from  some  places  in  Essequebo  and  the 
interior,  and  from  the  borings  of  artesian  wells.  The 
species  which  I  found  most  common  were  the  ^^  Navicula,'' 
"  Closterium,"  and  "  Lithostylidium,"  in  the  fossil  state  in 
fine  soil ;  whilst  in  the  fresh  waters  the  '^  Epiphyxis,"  the 
"Navicula,"  the  "Closterium,"  the  *' Ophrydium,"  the 
"  Vorticella,'*  the  "  Colacium,"  the  "  Doxococcus,"  and 
many  others,  were  met  with.  They  are  only,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  in  the  alluvial  lands,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
colony.  They  give  rise  to  one  kind  of  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea,  though  in  themselves  invisible.  They  form  in- 
destructible earths,  stone,  and  rocky  masses  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  their  siliceous  shells  or  coverings.  The  in- 
visible infusoria  are  sometimes  hurtful  by  deteriorating 
water^  and  may  occasion  unpleasant  odours.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  they  vitiate  the  atmosphere  and  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  malaria  and  other  tropical 
maladies  ? 

Specimens  of  Infusoria  met  with  in  British  Guiana, 
an*anged  by  Professor  Ehrenberg,  and  published  in  R. 
Schomburgk's  *' Reisen  in  British  Guiana:" 
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POLTOASTSIOA.  WhXBK  FoUHD. 

Achnanthes  brevipes. Demenura 

Actinocydug  biseptenarius  Haiama 

Actinoptjchos  biternarius    „ 

H  senarioB 

Arcella  econiis    Pirara 

„    areolata 

BadUaria  vulgaris Savannali  mould 

Biddulphia  pulchella 

CoBcinodiacus  ecoentricus Demerara  lalands 

„  disciger   Haiama 

„  radiatus  Arabian  coast 

„  subtilis    Haiama 

Cocconeis  scutellum , 

Dictyoclia  epiodon Arabian  coast 

Dictjopjxcis  cruciata Haiama 

Difflugia  areolata Pirara 

Desmogonium  guianense  Woodrift  Demerara 

IMploneis  didyma   Demerara 

IMsooplea Pirara 

Eunotia  amphioxys    Arabian  coast 

„     biceps    Tapacuma 

„     formica 

„     crododilus Tapacuma  and  Pirara 

„     monodon  „  „ 

„     pileus..   „ 

„     tndentula Tapacuma 

FragiUaria  glabra  Pirara  and  Arabian  coast 

„         rhabdosoma 

Gallionella  crenulata Demerara  and  Essequebo 

M         granulata Pirara 

„  distans „ 

n         sulcata Haiama 

Gloeonema  sigmoides 

Glomphonema  margaritaoeum ...  Pirara 

Hlmantidiiun  arcus    Pirara  and  Tapacuma 

„  papilio Demerara 

„  parallelum  Pirara 

n  zygodon „ 

Kavicola  afflnis  Pirara  and  Sandhills 

„       amphioxys  Essequebo 

n      amphisphenia Pirara 

„       diaphana „ 

n      dilatata    „ 

».      fulva , 

»»       gibba    „ 

„      lineolata  „ 

„      demerara Tapacuma 

„      rostrata    „ 

„       schomburgkorum  Pirara 

„       Sigma  

Pinnularia  dicephala Pirara  and  Sandhills 

„         insequalis Pirara 

„         macilenta „ 

„  borealis Savannah  mould 

„  nobilis  Essequebo 

„  schomburgkii  Haiama 

„  striatttla   

„         viridis  Pirara 

y2 
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POLYOASTRIOA.  WuEKE  FOUKIX 

SUuroptera  cardinalis  Essequebo 

Surirella  craticula  „ 

„      bifrons Pirara 

,f      constricta „ 

Synedraoliia  Essequebo 

Trachelomonas  yolvocina Pirara 

Clas»— Phttolitharia. 

Amphidiscns  obtusus Demerara 

„  rotella  Bartica  grove 

LithasteriBciis  radlatas Haiaina 

„  taberculatus  Pirara,  &c, 

Lithosphaera  osculata    Demerara  and  Essequeba 

Litbodontium  bursa  Pirara 

„  furcatum „ 

„  nasutum „ 

„  platyodon   Sayannah  mould 

„  rostratum   Pirara 

Lithostjlidium  amphiodon  Arabian  ooaat;  A  Regina 

,,  angulosum ,, 

„  articulatum  Pirara 

„  clepsammidiuni...  Pirara  and  Arabian  ooast 

„  clavatum   „  „ 

„  crenulatnn^   Essequebo  and  Cumaha 

„  curvatum  „  „ 

„  obliguum ,  „ 

n  P®'   »»  »» 

„  poljedr  um Pirara 

„  proboscis    ,, 

„  quadratum Pirara  and  Barina 

J,  rude    „ 

„  sceptrum    „ 

„  semicirculare Cumaba 

„  serra  Pirara 

„  spiriferum „ 

„  trabecula   Essequebo  coast 

Spongolitbis  acicularis Demerara  and  Essequebo 

„  ampbicephala     Pirara 

„  aspera    Demerara  and  Essequebo 

fy  caput  scrpentis „ 

„  cenocephaia  „  Pirara 

„  clavus    Essequebo  coast 

„  fistulosa Demerara  and  Essequebo 

„  foraminosa    Uaiama 

„  fustis „ 

„  inflexa    ,, 

„  obtusa    „        Essequebo 
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SECOND  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

Animalia  molluaca — Mollusks. 

After  having  described  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
first  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  those  with  ver- 
tebras, I  have  now  to  consider  those  which  have  neither  an 
articulated  skeleton  nor  a  vertebral  canal.  These  animals, 
which  are  known  as  mollusks  (mollmca)^  include  the 
varieties  of  shells  and  their  inhabitants  so  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  West  Indian  islands  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  which  are  unaccountably  scarce  in  this 
colony.  Their  structure,  general  appearance,  and  habits 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description  ;  they  have 
been  divided  into  six  classes  : 

1.  Cephalopoda. 

2.  Pteropoda. 

3.  Gasteropoda. 
4w  Acephala. 

5.  Brachiopoda. 

6.  Cirrhopoda. 

Of  the  first  class,  Cephalopoda,  the  singular  animal,  so 
well  known  as  the  Portuguese  man-of-war,  called  by  the 
ancients  Nautilus  and  Pompilus,  and  by  the  moderns 
Argonauta  argo,  is  almost  the  only  representative.  It  is 
frequently  seen  with  its  gaudy  crimson  sail  floating  on  the 
tranquil  waters  of  the  river  Demerara,   but  is   seldom 
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troubled,  owing  to  the  unpleasant  sensation  it  occcisions 
when  seized  by  its  long  tendril-like  limbs.  These  substi- 
tutes for  feet  enable  it,  however,  to  cling  to  objects  for 
protection  and  repose. 

Of  the  second  class,  or  Pteropoda,  or  mollusks,  which 
swim  in  the  ocean,  but  have  no  feet  with  which  to  attach 
themselves  to  any  object,  there  are  not,  I  believe,  any 
species  known  here. 

Of  the  third  class,  or  Gasteropoda,  there  are  a  few 
varieties  which  require  notice.  The  common  slug  is  a 
good  instance  of  this  class,  but  it  is  scarcely  or  ever  seen 
in  Guiana.  In  the  woods,  mountains,  and  plains  of  the 
interior,  specimens  of  Gasteropoda  are  frequently  found, 
but  in  general  the  shell  only  is  obtained  ;  in  the  trenches 
and  fields  of  plantations  they  are  not  uncommonly  met 
with  alive.  The  following  are  the  species  found  and 
described : 


Class  III. — Oasteropoda.     Order — PubnoncUa, 
Family — Selicece. 

Only  five  species  of  this  family  have  been  found,  viz. : 


BulimuB  htemastomus — ^Takutu  woods 
„       cinDamoneo    lineatus — woods 

and  river  banks 
I,       lita — woods,  on  leaves 


BuUmos  galtina  sultana  —  woods,  on 
leaves 
nndatns— woods,  on  leaves 


Order — Pectinibranchiata. 

Of  the  family  Ampullai^iacea^  the  most  common  are 
the  following;  many  of  them  when  picked  up  have  a  very 
disagreeable  and  foetid  odour : 

Ampullaria  urcens— Barima  wateis  i  AmpuUaria    guianensis  —  Savannah 

„          zonata — Savannah  swamps  |  swamps 

»f         papyracea^-Savanuah  do.  i  „            orinoccensis— Pomeroon 

„         s  i  nam  arina— (rare) — river  waters 

Curentyn  i 
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Belonging  to  the  family  Mela/nia  are  the  following 
species : 

Mdaaia  atra— rocks  in  flowing  waters,  as  rirers  Essequebo  and  Mazacnni 
„       breviop  „  „  „ 

„       cfaloris  „  „  „ 


PAMiiiY — Buccinoida.    Genus — Marginella. 


Marginella  ooerulescens  —  woods 

and  streams 
Bnccinom — woods  and  streams 
Purpura  cataracta  / 

Mures 


Fasus  morio 
Pyrula  melongena 
Nncula  rostrata 
Solen  caribbsBUS 
Turbinella? 


The  next  species  belongs  to  the  family  of  Neritma ; 
it  is  a  pretty-looking  little  shell,  and  is  rather  common: 

Keritina  asebra — sand-banks,  rivers  Deroerara  and  Essequebo 

Class  IV. — Acephala. 

As  implied  by  the  name,  the  Mollusks  under  this  class 
have  no  apparent  head ;  there  are  but  a  few  varieties  here, 
and  those  but  rarely  seen : 

Unto  bylca — ^in  waters  about  Takuta 
Monocondylea  parchappii — in  waters  about  Takutu 
Hjria  syrmatophora— in  the  neighbourhood  of  Awaricuru 

„     corrugata  „ 

„     humilis  „  „ 

Castalia  ambigusr-Takutu  waters 
Anodonta  ensifonnis      „  „ 

Teredo  navalis —found  on  submerged  piles^and  ships*  bottoms,  to  which  it 

is  yery  destructive 


Class  V. — Brcmchiopoda, 

All  the  Branchiopoda  are  invested  with  bivalve  shells, 
which  are  fixed  and  immovable ;  the  species  are  rare  in 
this  colony : 

Terebratula 
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Class  VI. — Ci/trhopoda. 

The  animals  included  under  this  class  are  small,  and  are 
found  fixed  to  rocks,  piles  of  wood,  ships'  bottoms,  to 
which  some  species,  as  the  barnacles  {JOepas  anatifera)^ 
prove  very  destructive.  Barnacles  are  very  common  here 
about  the  submerged  timbers  of  stellin^s,  bridges,  and 
boats ;  it  is  astonishing  sometimes  to  observe  their  num- 
bers, and  the  havoc  which  they  occasion  to  piles  and 
rafters : 

Lepas  anatiferar-submerged  timbers,  rocks,  and  other  substances. 
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THIRD  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

Animalia  articulata — Four  classes. 

1.  Class  Annelides — Worms. 

2.  Class  Crustacea — Crabs. 

3.  Class  Arachnides — Spiders. 

4.  Class  Insecta — Insects. 

The  classes  comprising  this  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are  suflSciently  known  to  render  any  description 
of  their  structure  and  functions  necessary.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, at  once  proceed  to  consider  the  species  of  each  clas& 
met  with  in  this  colony. 

Class  I. — Annelides — Worms. 

The  class  of  worms  has  been  divided  into  three  orders, 
without  including  those  found  inside  the  bodies  of  man 
and  animals,  which  are  termed  entozoa.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  enter  upon  any  lengthened  notice  of  this  class 
or  its  minor  orders.  The  common  earthworm  {iMmbrictis 
terrestris)  is  common  enough  in  soils,  especially  in  wet 
weather,  when  they  approach  the  surface,  and  are  greedily 
sought  after  by  pigs  and  other  animals  who  prey  upon 
them,  and  root  up  the  ground  destructively  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  leech  belongs  to  this  class,  but  except  a  large 
common  kind,  not  the  medicinal  leech  {Hirudo  medici^ 
nali8\  none  are  found. 
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Class  II. — Crustacea. 

The  animals  belonging  to  the  second  class,  Crustacea, 
are  frequent  in  numbers  but  not  in  variety  in  Guiana. 
The  mud  flats  on  the  coasts  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
abound  with  innumerable  crabs,  which  at  low  water  may 
be  seen  in  thousands  issuing  from,  or  retreating  to  their 
holes.  By  boring  cavities  on  the  embankments  of  estates 
they  frequently  occasion  much  mischief  by  undermining 
the  earth,  and  allowing  the  water  to  ooze  through.  Some 
species  inhabit  the  fresh  waters;  and  both  crabs  and 
prawns  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  canals  and 
trenches  of  many  estates.  It  is  curious  to  observe  their 
habits  in  the  numerous  mud  flats  throughout  the  colony. 

The  largest  species  of  crab  is  the  Bonoori,  which  is 
found  along  the  coasts  and  rivers.  It  is  a  species  of 
Gecarcinus.  It  is  of  a  bluish  colour  above  and  brown 
underneath,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

But  the  crab  which  is  most  commonly  caught  and  sold 
for  eating  is  the  Cancer  uca  una,  which  is  found  in  mud 
flats  all  over  the  colony.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
the  legs  are  hairy  ;  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  are 
not  considered  good  to  eat. 

A  very  common  kind  of  crab  is  to  be  found  in  thou- 
sands along  the  mud  flats  about  Georgetown.  They  are 
named  the  calling  crabs  (  Caaicer  vel  gelasinus  vocans\ 
from  the  peculiar  habit  they  have  of  waving  the  large 
claw,  as  if  making  an  apellative  gesture ;  they  vary  much 
in  size,  and  the  older  ones  are  remarkable  for  having  one 
of  the  claws  much  larger  than  the  other  j  sometimes  it  is 
the  right,  at  other  times  the  left  claw  which  outgrows  the 
other  in  size,  and  which  is  used  for  excavating  holes  in 
which  to  burrow.  At  low  water  these  crabs  may  be  seen 
in  great  numbers  on  the  mud  flats  of  the  river,  with  their 
large  claws  erect,  or  slowly  waved,  like  the  human  hand; 
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at  times  they  make  a  loud,  clacking  noise  with  these 
claws ;  these  crabs  are  not  eaten  except  by  the  coolies 
and  are  called  by  the  Creoles  Madeira  crabs. 

A  species  of  crab  allied  to  the  above  is  the  boatman 
crab  (Qelasimcs  marianis).  In  this  crab  one  claw  is 
generally  much  larger  than  the  other ;  the  legs  are  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  the  body  of  a  rhomboid  form,  and  dark 
in  hue.  It  is  found  in  mud  flats,  and  if  brayed  in  a 
mortar  and  stewed,  is  good  to  eat. 

The  smallest  kind  of  crab  here  is  the  Pinnoteres,  which 
in  thousands  may  be  seen  crawling  along  mud  flats,  about 
bridges  and  stellings,  and  in  graveyards  and  swampy 
places.  They  vary  in  size  from  one  half  to  one  inch  in 
length. 

A  remarkable  species  of  crab  is  called  here  Jumbi,  or 
Soldier  Crab  (Orapstis  cruentattia).  It  is  met  with 
about  the  stellings  and  bridges,  and  also  in  trenches.  It 
is  of  yellow  colour  underneath ;  but  the  back  and  legs 
are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  mottled  black,  yellow,  and 
green  ;  its  legs  are  hairy.  These  crabs  are  very  shy, 
and  conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  other  substances, 
and  always  walk  sideways.  They  have  been  known  to 
climb  trees^  and  are  very  active :  they  are  not  eaten — in- 
deed, the  flesh  is  considered  poisonous,  hence  the  name 
jumbi  crab. 

Other  varieties  of  land  crab  are  known,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  specimens  of  them,  nor  are  they 
described  in  books.  The  natives  call  one  species  the 
buck  crab.  It  is  very  like  the  bonoori,  and  is  perhaps  a 
species  of  gecarcinus.  It  has  a  bluish  back,  and  the  legs 
are  of  a  whitish  hue,  tinged  with  violet. 

Another  kind  is  named  the  swamp  crab;  it  is  of  an 
orange  colour,  with  reddish  legs,  and  is  found  in  swamps 
about  the  Essequebo.  Of  the  water  crabs,  or  those  which 
swim  well,  and  have  flat  fins  to  their  legs,  the  most  in- 
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teresting  is  that  called  here  the  sherigo  crab  (JPortunua  vel 
Thelpu8id).  It  is  caught  in  the  trenches  and  canals,  and 
pinches  severely  with  its  claws  ;  it  is  a  great  scavenger, 
and  feed^  on  almost  everything.  The  colour  varies;  I 
have  seen  them  yellow,  reddish,  and  of  a  greenish  hue, 
sometimes  almost  white.  The  back  is  glabrous,  and 
curiously  marked  with  deeply  impressed  lines,  which  have 
a  singular  resemblance  to  the  bust  and  body  of  a  female, 
so  much  so  that  native  artists,  by  the  addition  of  a  head 
and  feet,  touched  up  with  a  little  paint,  complete  in  a  few 
moments  a  capital  female  figure  on  the  top  of  the  shell. 

The  prawn  and  shrimp  are  both  found  here  in  the 
rivers  as  far  as  the  salt  water  extends. 

The  prawn  {Palcemon  serratua)  attains  to  the  size  of 
four  or  five  inches,  and  is  of  a  pale  steel  blue  colour,  with 
greenish-coloured  tail  and  legs.  The  shrimp  ( Crangon 
vulgaris)  and  another  species  of  prawn  are  likewise 
found,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 


Class  III. — Arachnides — Spiders. 

The  spiders  (Arachnidea)  belong  to  the  third  class  of 
articulata,  and  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion of  their  appearance.  They  abound  in  this  country, 
and  may  be  found  in  every  house,  almost  on  every  tree, 
and  present  a  never-failing  field  of  observation  for  the 
naturalist.  Some  are  very  small  and  look  like  minute  crabs, 
and  are  found  on  plants  and  leaves;  others  are  very  large, 
and  hide  themselves  among  linen,  books,  and  unfrequented 
buildings  ;  the  largest  or  crab  spiders  are  very  fierce,  and 
will  attack  small  vertebrated  animals,  such  as  humming- 
birds, pigeons,  and  chickens.  The  eyes  of  spiders  are 
very  curious  organs ;  independent  of  their  number  and 
the  singular  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  on  the 
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head  in  the  different  varieties,  they  offer  an  interesting^ 
subject  of  research.  The  females  lay  a  great  number  of 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  a  round  kind  of  nest  of  a  white 
cotton-like  appearance^  which  they  carry  about  with  them, 
and  only  give  up  in  the  moment  of  extreme  danger.  1 
have  opened  many  of  these  nests,  and  have  counted  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  tiny  spiders  packed  closely  together,  yet 
nimble  and  lively  when  liberated  from  this  receptacle* 
Spiders  are  great  enemies  to  cockroaches,  dragon  flies, 
and  insects.  The  bird  spider  {Mygale  avicularia)  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  extremely  hairy,  and  of  a 
blackish  colour ;  the  tips  of  the  feet  and  palpi,  and  the 
inferior  pili  of  the  mouth  being  of  a  reddish  hue ;  the 
bite  is  severe.  Another  large  species  is  called  the  brown 
tdnntuh  {My gale fasciata).  The  black  tarantula  (  Gteniza 
nidulans)  is  also  of  large  size,  and  is  found  in  woods  and 
on  the  ground,  the  bites  of  these  tarantulas  or  '^  Araignees- 
crabes,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  French  colonists,  is 
reputed  to  be  dangerous,  and  frequently  occasion  much 
irritation  and  fever.  The  large  spotted  spider  {Epvra 
clavipes)  has  two  eyes  approximated  in  pairs  on  each  side ; 
while  the  remaining  four  are  arranged  in  a  quadrilateral 
form  in  the  middle. 

Another  species  of  crab  spider  is  the  Acrosoma  spinosa 
Tel  gastracantha  aculeata.  It  is  found  on  branches  of 
trees  in  woods;  as  is  likewise  a  species  of  Nephila  and 
Argyopes  argentata.  These  are  all  insects  which  spin 
webs  to  entrap  their  prey. 

There  are  several  others  whose  habits  are  very  curious 
to  observe.  One  species  suspends  itself  by  a  long  thread 
from  ceilings  of  rooms  and  galleries,  and  is  thus  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  breeze  until  it  seizes  its 
victim,  some  unsuspecting  fly  or  other  small  insect ;  if 
alarmed  or  approached,  it  climbs  nimbly  up  its  rocking 
ladder,  and  rolls  up  the  thread  as  it  ascends.     Others  are 
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known  as  hun ting-spiders;  they  are  in  general  small,  and 
do  not  appear  to  spin.  They  frequent  windows,  tables,  and 
plants,  in  search  of  their  prey,  which  when  seen  is  sprang 
upon  in  an  instant,  just  as  the  jaguar  pounces  upon  a 
deer.     This  must  be  a  species  of  the  Salticus. 

A  sedentary  spider,  and  one  that  is  very  commonly 
seen  to  spin  its  web  in  the  corners  of  dark  rooms,  is  allied 
to  Glubiona  punctata ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
spotted  black  on  the  legs  ;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number, 
arranged  in  two  equal  rows  of  four  each.  Allied  to  this 
species  is  another  kind  of  smaU  spider,  Thomisus,  called 
by  many  crab  spider.  Other  small  species  appear  to  be- 
long to  Lycosa,  Theridion,  Dolomedes ;  but  this  is  merely 
conjecture  on  my  part,  for  I  have  never  seen  them  de- 
scribed. 

The  long-legged  spider  occasionally  seen  flitting  about 
windows  is  probably  an  OpiUd.  It  is  a  kind  of  daddy 
long-legs,  and  thinks  nothing  of  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of 
its  spindle  shanks,  but  escapes  without  diflSculty.  There 
are  also  the  vagabond  spiders,  the  water  spiders,  and 
others  met  with  on  plants,  on  the  ground,  and  in  streams, 
but  beyond  watching  their  movements  I  have  not  been  able 
to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

The  scorpion  spider  (Phrtftms  reniformis)  is  a  singular- 
looking  animal ;  the  two  anterior  tarsi  are  very  long  and 
slender,  and  resemble  setaceous  antennas. 

Of  the  true  scorpions  there  are  several  varieties  here, 
some  of  which  are  reputed  to  inflict  dangerous,  if  not  fatal, 
stings.  I  heard  of  an  instance  lately  where  a  black  child 
about  ten  years  old  was  wounded  by  the  Bush  scorpion 
as  it  is  called  (Scorpio),  while  removing  some  clothes 
from  the  ground  in  Essequebo  ;  the  arm  swelled  rapidly, 
and  although  the  girl  was  previously  healthy,  she  died 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  accident.  The  species 
known  are  Tityus,  Thelyphonus,  Scorpio  (several  species). 
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Of  the  pseudo  scorpions  there  are  a  few  specimens  here, 
which  are  found  among  books  and  papers,  on  rocks, 
trees,  and  even  animals.  Of  the  true  scorpions  there  are 
likewise  other  species,  which  are  frequently  termed  Taran- 
tulas ;  indeed,  this  expression  is  commonly  applied  to  any 
large  hairy  kind  of  spider,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
confusion. 

The  Chelifer  americanuS  or  cancroides  is  frequently 
seen  in  collections  of  old  books  and  manuscripts  which 
have  been  long  neglected;  they  prey  on  the  small  insects 
which  destroy  the  paper,  although  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  themselves. 

The  other  species  are  Amblyomraa  ovale  and  Ambly- 
omma  myrmecophaga ;  the  latter  so  called  from  being 
found  on  the  large  ant-eater. 
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FISHES. 

Class  IV. — Pisces. 

IST  DIVI8ION  :  IVr  OBDBR.  ACANTHOPTEBTOIAN8. —  l8T  FAMILT.  mOOXt  JEW 
FISH,  BNAPPBRS — 2llD  FAMILT.  OBOOPER8 — SRD  rAXILT.  BASHAWS ;  OTHBB 
8PBGIE8—5TR  FAMILT.  MBNOID  FISH,  SHAD,  SWORD  FIBH,  PILOT  F18H — llTH 
FAMILT.  MULLETS — ISTH  FAMILT.  OOBOID  FISH — 13TH  FAMILT.  PAOOOMA — 
14th  FAMILT.  LABBOID  FISH  (VABIBTIBS  OF)~2irD  OBDBB.  ABDOMIMAI.  BIALA- 
COPTEBTOIAN8  — 2nd  FAMILT.  CARP  FAMILT,  SALMOB  CARP  (VARIETIES  OF/, 
FOUR  BTBS,  GAR  FUH— 3RD  FAMILT.  SILURIDJB  (VARIBTIBS  OP),  HAS8AB,  DORAS, 
ARIU8,  PIMEL0DU8,  PLATTSTOMA,  CAT  FISH,  LOBICARI^  DAWALI^A,  JJkV  LAU, 
GILBAGRB — 4TH  PAMILT.  SALMOB  FISH,  PAGU8,  CARTABAC,  DOG  FISH,  CHAIX^EUB, 
PIRAIS,  &C.  &C~5TH  FAMILT.  HERRING  FAMILT — 3RD  ORDBB.  SUBBRACHIAN 
MALACOPTEBTGIAN8,  FLOUNDEB8— 4TH  OBDBR.  APODAL  MALACOPTBRTOIANS— 
EELS,  ELECTBIG  BEL — 5TR  OBDEB.  BOPHOBBANCHI— 6TH  OBDBR.  PLECTOO* 
NATHI.  2nd  division:  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES— SHARK  (VABIBTIES  OF),  SAW 
FISH,  BATS. 

Pisces — Fishes. 

The  fishes  constitute  the  fourth  class  of  vertebrated 
animals,  and  are  so  distinct  from  the  others  as  to  re- 
quire little  notice.  Their  peculiar  structure,  their 
mode  of  respiration,  their  habits  and  economy,  are 
sufficiently  Imown  to  most  persons  to  render  a  special 
introduction  necessary,  and  I  will  at  once  proceed  to 
give  some  account  of  those  which  are  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  colony.  The  subject  has  been 
already  most  ably  treated  by  several  writers,  but  espe- 
cially by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  whose  interest- 
ing description  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  British 
Guiana  form  two  of  the  volumes  of  the  Naturalist's 
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libraTy,  and  to  which  I  would  especially  refer  those  who 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  seyeral 
members  of  the  finny  tribe  there  portrayed.  The 
variety  of  fishes  is  very  great,  the  neighbouring  seas 
and  the  numerous  rivers  and  creeks,  nay,  the  very 
trenches,  abound  with  them;  and  yet  fresh  fish  of 
good  quality  is  both  rare  and  expensive.  The  high 
price  of  labour  is  the  cause  of  this ;  but  latterly,  the 
great  demand  for  fish  has  brought  a  larger  quantity 
into  the  market.  Another  reason  of  its  being  dear  is 
the  impossibility  to  keep  it  fresh  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  in  such  a  warm  climate. 

The  number  of  fishes  abounding  in  the  waters  of  the 
coasts  and  the  rivers  and  canals  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  negroes  and  coolies  evince  an  unmistakable  par- 
tiality for  the  *'  gentle  art."  It  is  a  lazy  and  a  cheap 
mode  of  living ;  at  early  dawn,  canoes  or  corials  are 
manned  by  able-bodied  fishermen,  who  paddle  away 
for  miles  off  the  coast  to  the  various  fishing  grounds, 
where  they  quietly  take  up  their  station  for  the  fore- 
noon, unmindful  of  the  burning  sun  or  drenching  rain 
which  is  directed  on  their  nkked  and  unprotected 
bodies.  The  lines  and  nets  are  thrown  out,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  boats  are  sufficiently  loaded  with  jew 
fish,  gilbagre,  fiounders,  cuirass,  and  other  odd  fish,  to 
justify  a  return  home.  With  reeking  bodies  and  bois- 
terous shouts  the  fishermen  may  be  heard  paddling 
-with  activity,  and  often  racing  to  get  first  to  the 
market,  where  the  produce  of  their  industry  is  soon 
disposed  of  Nor  are  the  money-making  Portuguese 
heedless  of  the  fascinating  sport ;  they  are  often  to  be 
noticed  in  their  boats  moored  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  waiting  patiently  till  their  hooks  and  lines  have 
captured  the  requisite  number  of  fish.  Their  little 
skiffs  are  se^i  dancing  on  the  waters  at  all  hours  of 
VOL.  u.  z 
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the  tide,  but  they  seldom  venture  like  the  others  out 
to  sea  to  catch  fish.  Numbers  of  men  and  boys  occupy 
the  numerous  whanres  or  stellings  to  join  in  the  trade, 
or  spend  a  listless  hour  in  hooking  up  quantities  of 
small  and  undisposable  fish,  which,  however,  they  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  use ;  while  others,  fishing-rod 
in  hand,  saunter  along  the  canals  and  trenches  to  fill 
their  baskets  with  hassar,  cufFdm,  cat-fish,  and  what- 
ever else  may  turn  up.  In  large  trenches  and  fresh- 
water ponds  the  valuable  queriman  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  others,  who  find  a  ready  sale  for  it.  This  is, 
jpw  excellence^  a  country  for  fishermen.  Old  invalids 
and  sore-footed  lads  are  constantly  casting  their  nets 
in  the  troubled  waters,  and  bagging  basketfols  of  tiny, 
delicate  fish.  At  low  water  the  negroes  ramble  along 
the  mud  flats,  thrusting  their  hands  into  the  deep 
holes  where  the  pacooma  are  known  to  lurk,  an^ 
heedless  of  the  bite,  drag  them  grunting  and  grum- 
bling out  of  their  banqueting  rooms.  Others  are 
splashing  through  the  mud,  often  knee-deep,  in  chase 
of  the  astonished  crabs,  who  are  edging  off  as  quickly 
as  possible,  till  they  are  seized,  and  thrust  as  prisoners 
into  the  formidable  "  quaik"  (an  Indian  basket  made 
of  thick  reeds),  where,  with  broken  daws  and  crushed 
heads,  they  are  packed  as  closely  as  Afiricans  in  a 
Brazilian  slaver.  Men  and  boys  are  equally  diligent 
in  dredging  for  prawns  and  shrimps,  which  in  great 
numbers  are  captured,  and  contribute  to  the  dainties 
of  the  table. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  principal  fishes  met  with,  arranged  with  some 
slight  pretensions  to  order : 

Order  1. — Acanthopterygians,  or  such  as  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  spines  forming  part  of  their 
fins,  and  by  other  anatomical  differences,  comprise  a 
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large  number  of  what  are  termed  true,  or  ordinary 
fishes — ^in  oontradistinction  to  another  division  known 
as  cartilaginous  fishes — such  as  the  shark,  &c.  This 
order  is  divided  into  numerous  sub-ordeif s  or  families ; 
ef  the  perch  family  or  tribe  (Peroaides),  the  snook 
(  CentrqponiiM  tmdecimalis)  is  the  worthiest  representa* 
tive.  It  is  the  pike  of  the  hot  parts  of  America,  and 
is  very  much  in  demand  for  the  table.  It  varies  very 
much  in  size,  the  largest  occasionally  weighing  from  20 
to  80  lbs.  It  is  of  a  silver  colour  tinged  with  green, 
and  is  found  along  the  coasts  and  up  the  rivers,  being 
caught  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  It  has  a  pro- 
jecting and  flattened  muzzle  like  the  pike,  but  its  teeth 
are  small  and  crowded  together. 

A  sea  fish,  Serranus  galeus,  allied  to  this,  is  found 
on  the  coast,  but  it  is  not  so  large,  being  scarcely  a  foot 
in  length.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  but  it  is  not  so  delicate 
in  flavour  as  the  snook. 

The  jew  fish  {Plectropoma  chlorurum)  is  a  large 
golden-coloured  fish,  which  is  found  in  great  plenty 
along  the  coasts.  Its  brilliant  colour  renders  it  a 
pretty-looking  fish ;  but  its  flesh  is  coarse,  and  it  is 
only  eaten  by  the  poor.  This  fish  is  called  a  grooper 
in  the  islands,  and  at  certain  seasons  it  is  not  eaten 
on  account  of  its  supposed  poisonous  properties.  It  is 
very  plentiful  off  the  coast. 

The  snapper  fishes  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  West 
Indian  islands,  but  are  not  the  same  species  as  are  here 
known  as  snappers.  The  fijshes  so  called  by  fishermen 
here  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white;  the 
former  are  caught  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
and  fetch  the  price  of  six  guilders.  The  white  species 
are  smaller,  and  I  hare  eaten  them  and  found  them 
good.  These  fish  are  only  caught  at  particular  seasons. 
In  the  mouth  of  the  river  Essequebo  a  small  fish 
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allied  to  the  snappers  is  found ;  it  is  known  as  the 
Pomotis  catesbei,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  town. 

Of  the  second  family,  or  mailed  cheeks,  there  is  a 
small  fish  here  allied  to  the  flying  gurnards,  but 
haying  no  supernumerary  fins  or  wings ;  it  is  the  Ge- 
phalarantes  vel  gasterosteus  spinarella  of  Cuyier. 

There  is  a  species  of  grooper  (Scorp^ena)  found 
here ;  it  is  a  scaly  fish  with  prickly  protuberances,  and 
attains  the  length  of  three  to  fire  feet ;  its  flesh  is 
coarse,  but  is  (eaten,  and  has  never  to  my  knowledge 
proved  poisonous,  which  is  occasionally  the  case  with 
the  groopers  of  the  islands. 

The  third  family  of  fishes  of  this  order  is  the 
Scienoides,  and  include  the  bashaws.  These  fish  are 
called  grunts  in  the  islands,  and  are  of  several  kinds, 
found  both  in  the  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  salt- 
water species  are  two  in  number,  gold  colour  and  white, 
and  vary  in  size  from  one  to  two  feet.  The  fresh-water 
species  is  of  a  silvery  white,  with  a  greenish  tinge  on 
*the  back. 

The  other  species  of  fish  in  this  family  are  as  follows : 

OtolithuB  toe  roe       I    Ancylodon  jaculidens     I    Micropogon  trifilis 
„       leiarchus    |    Micropogon  lineatuB        |    FolyoentroB  (2  species) 

There  are  but  few  spedes  of  fish  belongiog  to  the 
menoid  family  {Menides^  Cuvier),  and  they  are  only 
found  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  or  in  salt  water. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  met  with — Gerres, 
B/hombeus,  about  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

The  shad  ( Oerres  zebra)  is  occasionally  caught  by 
fishermen  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  aad  is  considered 
excellent  eating.  It  is  sometimes  termed  Mocharra. 
In  Barbadoes  this  fish  is  occasionally  found  in  fresh- 
water ponds,  where  they  improve  in  flavour.  Achames 
speciosus  also  belongs  to  this  family ;  it  is  a  small  fish, 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length. 
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Seventh  family,  Scomberoides  (mackerel  tribe). 

The  sword  fish  (JS^vphias  gladiv^)  requires  no  de- 
scription. This  curious  fish  is  only  known  to  us  by 
the  injury  which  it  occasionally  inflicts  on  the  bottom 
of  ships  trading  here.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion 
the  trenchant  snout  of  this  formidable  fish  has  been 
found  embedded  in  the  planks  of  a  vessel  which  had 
been  thus  curiously  assailed,  bringing  away,  however, 
in  triumph,  the  dangerous  weapon  of  its  wounded 
opponent.  This  savage  sabreur  attacks  indiscrimi- 
nately boats,  bathers,  and  marine  animals ;  nay,  the 
very  rocks  themselves  are  subjected  to  assault  and 
battery.* 

The  pilot  fish  {Naucrates  vel  scombei  ductor)  is  fre- 
quently seen  by  those  approachiug  these  shores,  but  is 
seldom  caught  or  noticed  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, although  its  allies,  the  sharks,  abound  in  great 
numbers.  It  is  the  Pompilus  of  the  ancients,  and 
rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  wake  of  ships,  and  appears  a  social  little  fish, 
fond  of  good  company,  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  travelling. 

The  mullets  (Mugiloides)  constitute  the  eleventh 
family  of  the  Acanthopterygians ;  they  are  found  both 
in  salt  and  fresh  water.  A  small  species  {Mugil 
albula)  is  found  in  canals  and  trenches,  and  is  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  flavour.  The  quality  of 
the  mugil  varies  with  its  habitat ;  in  the  open  sea  it 
is  a  poor  fish,  but  in  running  streams  it  enjoys  a 
higher  character  at  table. 

The  following  other  varieties  are  found  here : 

Mogil  liza— about  1 4  to  3  feet  in  length.  |  Mugil  curema— about  1^  feet  long. 

Of  the  family  Gobioidei  therQ  are  a  few  species,  which 

*  The  pugnacity  of  this  fish  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  in  the  line; 
**  £t  dunis  xiphias  ictu  non  mitior  enii." 
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arc  recognised  by  their  dorsal  spines  being  thin  and 
flexible ;  the  species  in  Barbadoes  are  known  as  the 
Rock  Eish. 

The  following  are  the  species  met  with  hare : 

Gk>bius  bacalauSy  or  Goby  fish,  allied  to  the  blennies, 
is  commonly  found  in  the  salt  waters  of  the  coast,  and 
considered  good  food  by  the  inhabitants. 

Some  fish  of  this  family  are  almost  the  only  ones 
known  which  construct  nests  of  sea-weed  for  their 
young.  The  male  patiently  waits  till  the  lady  gobies 
arrive  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  he  fecundates,  and 
afterwards  defends  the  young  ones. 

Eleotris  guavina  vel  dormitatrix,  or  the  sleeper,  is 
found  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  attaining  a 
length  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches ;  it  has  a  depressed 
head,  inflated  cheeks,  and  fins  spotted  with  blacky  and 
is  frequently  caught  in  mud  flats  and  marshy  spots. 

Of  the  pediculated  Fectorales  there  is  the  Batrachus 
surinamensis.  It  is  usually  known  as  the  Facama 
by  the  colonists,  who  consider  it  excellent  food  for  the 
table.  The  Facama  or  Facooma  is  an  ugly-looking 
flsh,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  found  in  holes  on 
the  mud  flats,  where  the  fishermen  hook  them  out  at 
low  water.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  frog  shaped ; 
they  bite  severely ;  they  make  a  kind  of  grunting  noise 
when  captured.    This  fish  is  very  plentiful  at  times. 

Of  the  Labroides,  or  fourteenth  family  of  fishes,  there 
are  several  species  met  with;  the  body  is  generally 
oblong  and  scaly ;  the  single  dorsal  fin  is  supported  in 
front  by  spines  often  furnished  with  membranous  ap- 
pendages. 

Of  this  family  the  foHowing  varieties  are  found : 


Acara  margarita 
,,    naflsa 
„     letramrrus 
,,     lieckelii 


Chtetobrancbaa  heckd 
Geophagus  jurupari 

„        Bunnainensifl 
,,        Icucostictus 
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Geophagua  pappaterfa 

„         ocellalis — sun  fish 
or  luganani 
Crenidchla  saxatilis 
»,         Titatta 
n         lugubris 
Cychla  labrina 
n      fasciata 


Cychla  rutilana 

t,      flaTO-macuIata 
„      nigro-maculata 
„      argus 
„      trifasdata 
„      ocellaris 
„      monoculua 

Centrachus  (several  species) 


The  Carp  family  {Cyprinidce),  order  second  of  abdo- 
minal malacopterygiansj  comprises  some  interesting 
species.  Several  small  headed,  large  eyed  fishes  of  the 
carp  tribe  are  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  colony.  They 
frequent  fresh  and  quiet  streams,  and  feed  on  herbs, 
grain,  and  mud,  of  which  latter  article  of  food  they 
never  lack  a  supply  in  this  alluvial  region. 

The  Yacuta  {Prochilodvs  ruhro-tcBniattis)  is  a  fresh- 
water fish  found  in  several  of  the  rivers,  where  they 
are  captured  by  nets,  or  shot  by  arrows.  Their  general 
size  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  They  appear 
to  feed  on  the  mud  or  sKme  which  attaches  to  rocks  or 
stones,  swerving  from  side  to  side,  apparently  sucking. 
They  ascend  the  rivers  about  April  to  spawn.  The  colour 
is  silvery  white,  with  a  greenish  back,  with  patches  of 
lake  on  the  fins  and  tail. 

Two  other  species  of  salmon  carp  are  also  met  with 
{Prochilodtis  bvnotatua  and  insignia)  y  whose  habits  and 
appearance  are  much  the  same  as  the  first  one ;  none 
of  these  fish  take  bait ;  they  live  only  a  few  minutes 
after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  water.  The 
yacuta  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Essequebo  and  its  tribu- 
taries ;  but  neither  of  the  two  others  have  been  caught 
either  in  the  Essequebo  or  Demerara  rivers.  The  carp 
family  are  notorious  for  their  long  lives,  but  whether 
or  no  the  species  met  with  here  are  as  venerable  as 
their  European  allies,  I  am  not  able  to  decide,  inasmuch 
as  their  abodes  are  remote  from  the  civilised  districts, 
and  are  seldom  visited  by  the  inhabitants. 
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Of  the  carp  family  {Cj/primda)  there  is  found  a 
curious  little  fish  known  here  as  the  Four-qres  {Ana- 
bleps  tetrophthalmua  vel  cobilia  a/nctbleps),  which  may 
constantly  be  seen  in  shallow  water  near  mud  flats, 
where  they  swim  and  plunge  about  in  shoals.  If  pur- 
sued or  frightened^  they  leap  above  the  water  and  dart 
at  a  rapid  pace  in  jerks  or  springs  along  mud  banks. 
They  derive  their  name  of  four-eyes  from  the  singular 
fact  of  the  cornea  and  pupil  of  each  eye  being  divided 
into  two  parts  by  transverse  bands,  so  that  they  appear 
to  have  two  pupils  and  a  double  sight,  which  is  not  the 
case,  as  each  eye  has  but  one  crystalline  lens,  &c. 
The  eyes,  besides  this  singular  character,  are  very  pro- 
minent, and  give  them  a  peculiar  appearance  when 
feeding  on  the  mud.  The  female  is  viviparous.  An- 
other species  is  also  found,  A.  microlepis  vel  coarctatus. 
It  is  found  in  mud  flats  like  the  other,  and  is  occa- 
sionally eaten,  but  neither  varieties  of  this  fish  are 
esteemed.  At  low  water  thousands  of  four-eyes  may 
be  seen  revelling  in  the  slimy  mud,  along  which  they 
glide  rapidly  to  gain  the  water  if  disturbed  in  their 
sports.  A  small  fish,  Foecilia  vivipara,  found  in  the 
trenches,  is  also  allied  to  the  above.  It  is  about  two 
inches  long.  It  flows  in  and  out  with  the  tide,  uncon- 
scious of  the  danger  it  incurs  in  thus  swimming  through 
a  city. 

Of  the  Pike  fiamily  {lEsoces)  of  the  same  order,  the 
Oar  fish  {Belane  vulgaris  vel  caribbcea)  is  a  represen- 
tative. This  snake-like  fish  attains  here  the  size  of  two 
feet  or  more,  and  is  of  a  light  greenish  brown  colour 
above,  and  silver  white  below ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Its  bite  is  very  painful,  its  long  and  narrow 
snout  being  armed  with  numerous  sharp  and  strong 
though  slender  teeth.  The  vertebrse  of  the  spine  and 
some  of  the  other  bones  have  a  peculiar  greenish  tinge, 
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which  has  frightened  some  people,  who  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  of  a  poisonous  character.  I 
have  noticed  this  appearance  of  the  hones  both  before 
and  afi;er  cooking.  It  is  eyidently  unconnected  with 
any  abnormal  quality  of  the  fish. 

The  third  family  of  this  order  is  the  SiluridsB,  com* 
prising  such  fishes  as  are  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  true  scales,  of  which  we  have  a  very  great  variety 
in  this  colony.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  beauti- 
fully represented  in  the  '<  Fishes  of  Guiana,"  by  Sir  E. 
Schomburgk,  in  the  Naturalist's  Library,  and  a  con- 
densed account  of  them  from  that  interesting  work 
will  be  here  given. 

Porcupine  acanthicus  {Acomthkus  Matrix)  belongs 
to  the  sub-family  Loricarinae,  or  mailed  cat-fiush :  it  is 
a  powerful  fish  found  in  the  river  Branco,  and  is  re- 
markable for  a  row  of  spines  near  the  giUs;  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  and  is  considered  good  eating. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Hypostomas  are  found  in  the 
same  river.  The  spotted  Hypostoma  {H.  pecostomtis) 
is  of  a  beautiful  greenish  colour  with  black  spots ;  its 
length  eight  inches  or  more.  The  shark  tailed  Hypos- 
toma {H.  squaUnum)  is  of  a  greenish  brown,  spotted 
blade;  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  found  in  several 
of  the  rivers,  living  under  roots  of  trees  and  rocks 
during  the  day,  and  feeding  chiefly  at  night. 

The  dotted  Hypostoma  {H.'^punctatmn)^  the  bearded 
Hypostoma  {H,  barbattis)  and  other  species  are  found 
in  these  waters,  but  are  by  no  means  familiar  even  to 
naturalists. 

Other  species  have  been  lately  described  by  Kichard 
Schomburgk. 

H.  commerBonii  I  H.  temminckii 

„  itacua  |  „  nudiceps 

These  fishes  swim  with  great  rapidity  and  often  with 
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the  back  undermost;*  they  are  chiefly  found  where 
the  current  is  most  rapid,  and  conceal  or  fasten  them* 
selves  by  rock  and  stone. 

Varieties  of  the  Callicthys  have  been  found  here, 
and  several  species  have  not  been  fiilly  described. 

The  common  Hassar,  or  hardback  (C  pictus)^  belongs 
to  tlus  tribe.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  covered  with 
a  sort  of  armour,  and  is  found  in  trenches,  muddy 
walls,  and  even  on  land,  for  these  fishes,  like  many 
others  of  this  family,  are  capable  of  living  a  long  time 
out  of  water,  and  are  known  to  travel  overland  by  means 
of  their  spines  and  fins.  They  are  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  are  eaten  readily  by  the  natives. 
They  are  easily  caught,  and  the  Creole  boys  are  often 
seen  returning  with  numbers  of  them  strung  through 
a  thick  blade  of  grass,  and  carrying  them  home  in 
triumph  for  supper.  The  following  species  are  also 
known : — C.  coelatus,  G.  exBratus,  whose  habits  are 
allied  to  the  Hassar.  One  of  these  spedes  is  called 
by  the  negroes  Banja  Man,t  from  the  noise  it  makes 
when  taken  out  of  the  water. 

The  Doras  are  an  interesting  tribe  of  fishes,  and  are 
found  in  several  of  the  rivers.  They  are  small  in  sise, 
and  are  found  imder  roots  and  banks.  The  mailed 
Doras  {Doras  costatus);  the  parti-coloured  Doras  (2>. 
castcmeo);  the  striped  Doras  {D.  brunnescena);  the 
black  Doras  (D.  niger);  and  the  Doras  hancockii  have 
been  described  by  authors.  Several  other  spedes  eadst^ 
but  they  are  difficult  to  be  procured.  These  fish  are 
hard  to  kill ;  they  vary  in  size  from  five  to  ten  inches, 
and,  like  the  Hassars,  travel  by  land  as  well  as  watw. 
One  species,  the  Doras  maculatus,  is  described  by 

•  Vulenciennea. 

t  The  Banja  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  rude  drum  used  by  the  negroci  in 
their  dances. 
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Eichard  Schomburgk  as  attaming  to  the  length  of  tvro 
feet. 

A  large  fish  (the  Phraotocephalus  hemilopterus)  is 
ocmimon  to  sereral  of  the  rbrers.  It  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  is  very  voracious,  and  makes  a  grunting  noise 
when  caught ;  they  bite  best  by  night,  and  are  excellent 
eating. 

Two  or  more  species  of  Arius  are  found ;  the  marbled 
Arius  {A.  ondm^  and  the)  Arius  obesus.  The  former, 
about  ten  inches  long,  is  distinguished  by  rings  of  a 
blackish  colour  on  the  body ;  it  is  taken  with  the  hook, 
and  is  finely  filavoured.  It  is,  I  believe,  called  by  the 
natives  Hymiri,  and  is  found  in  the  creeks.  The  Arius 
obesus  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  about  seven 
inches  in  girth  at  the  thickest  parts;  found  under 
trees  in  river  Branco. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Pimelodus  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers.  The  P.  maculatus  is  about  twelve  inches 
long,  has  no  scales,  and  is  of  a  bluish  green  colour ; 
one  species,  brown,  spotted  with  black,  is  called  Tiger 
Fish  (P.  arekaima),  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  Another  species,  the  Pimelodus  insignis, 
is  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  black  spots,  and  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  l^igth;  it  lives  some  time  after 
being  caught,  and  is  taken  with  the  hook. 

The  stripe*tailed  Pimelodus  (P.  notatvs)  is  larger, 
being  about  three  feet  long,  of  a  grey  colour,  with 
black  spots,  the  tail  being  striped  black. 

Other  species  of  this  tribe  are  found,  but  need  not 
be  enumerated  in  this  place  beyond  their  specific 
names: 


p.  eebac 

P.  foina 

P.  itilegichii 

n  raninus 

„  eques 

n  macropterus 

M  criBtatuB 

The  striped  Platystoma  (P.  tigrinum)  is  a  handsome 
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fish,  of  a  bluish  colour  striped  black  and  white.  It 
is  of  large  si^,  and  of  fine  flavour.  Other  varieties 
of  this  fish  occur,  but  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  at- 
tempt to  describe.  Another  species  has  been  mentioned 
by  Richard  Schombui^k,  it  is  the  P.  platyrhynchus, 
and  a  third  species  was  found  by  his  brother  in  the 
river  Branco,  which  has  been  termed  Platystoma 
planiceps. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  the  Siluridse  which 
require  notice;  they  resemble  the  others  in  general 
appearance  and  habits,  and  may  be  known  by  the 
numerous  cirri  or  whiskers  about  the  face.  Many  of 
them  are  termed  cat-fish  from  the  latter  drcumstanoe, 
and  most  of  them  are  good  eatiog.  A  fish  called  here 
the  Bum-bum  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

The  following  species  of  Bagrus  are  already  known : 


Bagnu  mesops 
„  proops 
„      passanj 


Bagnis  clarias  Tel  pimelodiu  vel  ariiu 
„     cQdlestinus 
„     emphjsetus 


They  are  regular  scavengers,  and  feed  on  the  most 
incongruous  things.  Belonging  to  the  same  family  is 
another  species,  the  Galeichthys  gronovii,  which  is 
about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

Allied  to  the  above  are  the  next  following  species  of 
fish: 

Auchenipteras  maculostu  (6  inches)  I         Aucheniptems  ponctatus 
„  furcatus  | 

The  species  called  Aspredo  are  remarkable  for  their 
flat  heads,  broad  shoulders,  and  numerous  cirri.  Their 
names  are: 

Aspredo  Isdvis  |  Aspredo  tibicen 

The  Loricaria  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  mailed 
appearance  of  the  head  and  body,  and  by  the  mouth 
opening  under  the  snout  they  are  distinguished  from 
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other   mailed  Siluridaa.     The  species  kaown  are  as 
follows : 

Loricaria  cataphracta     |       Loricaria  acuta     |       Loricaria  platyura 

The  Dawalla  {Hypothalmus  dawalla)  is  found  in 
several  of  the  rivers,  and  is  considered  a  choice  fish. 
It  is  ahout  two  feet  long,  destitute  of  scales,  and  heau- 
tifully  coloured  green  and  carmine.  It  is  hard  to  catch, 
biting  only  at  live  bait  near  to  populated  districts ;  but 
far  up  the  river  Essequebo  they  are  readily  taken  by 
the  hook. 

The  Lau  Lau  (Siluru^)  is  one  of  the  largest  fresh- 
water fish  met  with  in  the  rivers  of  this  country.  It  is 
often  found  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  weigh- 
ing 200  lbs.  It  is  of  a  greenish  black  colour  above, 
and  whitish  below,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 
When  left  to  nature  the  e^s  are  hatched  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  when  the  young  are  extruded  they  swim  in 
lai^  shoals  over  the  head  of  the  mother.  In  case  of 
danger,  the  mother  opens  her  mouth,  and  the  fry  find 
a  safe  retreat  in  the  thorax ;  this  is  the  case  also  with 
other  species  of  this  family.  These  fish  feed  on  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  smaller  fish ;  they  swim  with  rapidity, 
and  possess  considerable  strength. 

The  Gilbagre,  or  Gillbacker  {Silurua  parkerii)^  is  a 
large  salt-water  fish,  found  plentifully  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  of  the  colony.  It  is  caught  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  length,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour.  It 
is  purchased  very  readily  by  the  inhabitants,  and  when 
stewed  is  excellent  eating,  and  has  the  appearance  and 
taste  of  veal.  A  valuable  kind  of  glue,  like  isinglass, 
is  obtained  from  the  dried  natatory  bladder,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  colony.  It  is  also  in  considerable 
demand  for  exportation.     It  is  a  voracious  fish ;  one 
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that  was  cauglit  and  opened  had  the  arm  of  a  child  in 
its  stomach. 

Of  the  fourth  family  {Salmonides)  of  the  ahdominal 
Malaoopterygians  there  are  sereral  interesting  species. 

The  Pacus  {Myletes  pacu)  are  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers in  this  country,  for  they  afford  infinite  sport  to 
the  tourist,  and  famish  a  fine  repast  for  his  table. 
These  fish  vary  in  size  from  1|  to  2  feet  in  length,  and 
sometimes  weigh  upwards  of  8  lbs.  The  colour  is  a 
brownish  red,  with  black  spots.  They  are  sometimes 
shot  with  arrows  in  great  numbers,  the  natives  con- 
triving to  enclose  a  number  of  the  fish  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  stream,  when  a  regular  battue  commences, 
which  often  ends  in  the  death  and  capture  of  hundreds 
of  the  Pacus,  many  of  which  are  salted  and  sent  to 
town  for  sale.  Besides  the  common  Pacu  the  following 
varieties  occur. 

M.  rabripeDnifl  I         M.  asteriai  I         M.  schomborgkii 

,,    bjpsaucheD  |         „    setiger  |         „    latiu 

The  Cartabac  {Tetragonopterus  latus)  is  a  broad, 
clumsy-looking  fish,  with  a  small  head.  It  is  ahout 
eighteen  inches  long,  very  voracious,  and  is  found  in 
several  of  the  rivers.  It  has  a  fine  flavour,  and  is  cap- 
tured with  the  hook  or  arrow.  A  species  allied  to  this 
has  been  named  after  Schomburgk  {Tetr€tgonoptem4 
$€homburgkU)t  and  is  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
Essequebo.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  of  a  greyish 
blue  above  and  pale  green  below,'  with  spots  of  black. 

The  following  species  allied  to  the  Cartabac  are  like- 
wise found : 

T.  argenteui,  6  inchei  in  length  |  T.  mdananiB,  6  inches  in  length 
T.  macuUita0,4    „  „       |  T.  taBniatus,    2    ^  „ 

The  ocellated  Xiphostoma  {Xiphostoma  ocellatum) 
is  a  long  narrow  fish,  about  two  feet  long,  of  a  neutral 
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tiiit  colour,  fins  and  tails  vari^^ted  red ;  a  round  spot, 
black  and  yellow,  is  seen  on  the  latter.  Its  flesh  is 
jeUow,  hut  good ;  it  is  found  in  the  Essequeho  and 
other  rivers.  It  is  called  Pirapoco  by  the  coloured 
people,  and  Pirapu  by  the  Arrawaks. 

The  small  scaled  Hydrocyon  {Hydrocyon  microlepis) 
and  another  species  {HydrocyoH  armatua)  are  found  in 
these  rivers.  The  colour  of  both  is  bluish  green  and 
white,  with  tints  of  lake  about  the  tail  and  fins.  They 
have  both  a  formidable  array  of  teeth.  They  are  vora- 
cious, and  are  captured  either  with  the  hook  or  arrow, 
being  considered  good  eating.  Two  other  species  have 
been  described  by  travellers,  viz. :  H.  scomberoides,  two 
to  three  feet  long,  and  found  in  most  rivers.  The  banded 
Schizodon(^cAt;?0(2an^/a9^?ia^tM)has  been  also  described, 
and  is  found  in  the  river  Branco.  It  is  of  a  greyish 
colour,  with  black  bands,  and  attains  the  length  of  1| 
feet.     It  is  much  prized  for  the  table  of  the  traveller. 

There  are  several  species  of  fish  comprised  in  the 
genus  Chalceus,  namely:  the  C.  rotundatus,  C.  angu- 
latus,  C.  tsoniatus,  C.  labrosus,  C.  nigro  tseniatus, 
C.  latus,  C.  fasciatus,  which  approach  to  herrings  in 
character.  They  are  small  in  size,  but  vary  in  colour, 
but  are  in  general  prettily  marked,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  flavour.  Somewhat  similar  to  these 
are  the  following  fishes : 

Brjcon  falcatua,  6  to  8  iochet  lon^,  found  in  most  streama 
„       p€8n,  6  inches  long,  common  to  the  Essequeho 
y,       schomburgkii,  6  inches  in  length,  common  to  the  Essequeho 

There  are  some  very  interesting  species  of  the  genus 
Serra  salmo  met  with  in  these  rivers,  amQng  which  is 
the  famous  Pirai  or  Huma  {Serra  salmo  niger)^  called 
also  the  black  saw-bellied  salmon.  It  is  about  sixteen 
inches  long,  but  has  very  strong  and  peculiar  teeth, 
which  are  powerful  enough  to  bite  off  a  toe  or  finger 
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of  persons  bathing,  as  has,  unfortunately,  more  than 
once  happened.  These  fish  are  extremely  voracious, 
and  attack  all  who  invade  the  waters  where  th^  pre- 
vaQ.  They  destroy  other  fish  much  larger  than  them- 
selves; and  to  effect  this,  commence  operations  by 
biting  off  their  tails ;  it  is,  therefore,  equally  dreaded 
and  shunned  by  men  and  fish.  The  pirai  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  inclining  to  blue.  It  is  caught  with  the  hook, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  It  utters  a  grunting 
noise  when  captured,  and  lives  for  several  hours  out  of 
the  water.  These  fish  are  not  found  near  the  coasts  or 
embouchures  of  the  rivers,  but  prefer  the  upper  parts 
of  the  streams,  where  they  congregate  about  rocks 
and  trees. 

Other  species  of  the  salmon  tribe  have  been  de- 
scribed by  authors :  8.  punctatus,  S.  stagnatilis,  8.  pi- 
ranha, 8.  emarginatus,  8.  undulatus,  8.  unimaculatus, 
S.  argentinus,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  small  in 
size,  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

The  following  varieties  are  allied  to  these,  and  have 
been  commonly  met  with  by  travellers : 

Anodas  cypnnoides,  7  to  8  inches  long,  Demerara  and  Esieqnebo 
,y      albumas,  10  inches  long 
„      ciliatQg,  6  to  8  inches  long 

Serrasalmo  vel  pygocentnis  piraya,  10  to  12  inches  in  length 
n  ▼el  ^  „         nigricans,  12  inches  in  length 

n  ▼el  pygopristis  denticulatos,  4  to  6  inches  in  length 

»  Tel         „  fdmarins,  4  to  6  inches  in  length 

n  rhombeus,  12  to  14  inches  in  length 

,,  aarens,  6  to  8  inches  in  length 

M  Tel  catoprion  mento,  3  to  4  inches  in  length 

These  small  fish  are  all  more  or  less  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  are  found  in  plenty  in  the  rivers,  creeks, 
and  marshy^  lands  of  the  interior. 

Allied  to  the  above  are  the  following  species : 

Chilodas  punctatos,  4  inches  long,  found  in  Savannah  waters 

Leporinos  fasciatus,  10  inches  long,  found  at  Pirara 

„        nigrotsBuiatus,  6  inches  long,  found  at  Pomeroom 
„        frederici,  12  inches  long,  called  Daro  hy  the  natives 
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These  fish  are  all  considered  good  eating. 

The  herring  family  {Clvjpea)  is  the  fifth  of  the 
abdominal  Malacopterygians,  and  include  several  spe- 
cimens, which  have,  however,  been  considered  by  ich- 
thyologists to  belong  to  another  family. 

The  largest  fresh- water  fish  met  with  in  the  rivers 
of  this  comitry  is  the  Sudis  gigas,  which  is  found  in  the 
tributaries  of  the  Essequebo,  where  it  is  captured  with 
harpoons,  or  a  strong  hook  and  line.  They  measure 
from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  from 
200  to  300  lbs.,  and  are  excellent  food.  The  colour  of 
the  head  and  dorsal  part  is  rich  brown,  whilst  the 
lower  part  of  the  fish,  with  the  tail  and  fins,  are  lake- 
coloured.  It  is  called  Arapaima  and  Pirarucu  by  the 
Indians,  and  is  hunted  by  them  in  the  shallow  ''  kira- 
haghs,"  or  inlets  of  the  rivers,  where  the  capture 
affords  excellent  sport  to  the  traveller. 

The  Arowana  (Osteoglossttm  aratocma)  is  a  beautiful 
fish  about  two  feet  in  length,  which  belongs  to  another 
genus  of  the  same  family,  and  is  found  in  the  Rupu- 
nuni,  and  sometimes  in  the  Essequebo.  It  is  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  the  scales  are  edged  with  red, 
blue,  and  purple.  This  fish  is  chiefly  found  in  muddy 
water,  and  is  captured  by  the  Indians  with  bow  and 
arrow.  It  is  a  common  article  of  food  with  the  natives. 
It  is  said  to  spring  out  of  the  water  after  bats  and 
other  prey.  Allied  to  the  above  fishes  are  the  follow- 
ing species: 

Megalops  atlanticus,  called  here  Cuffum,  and  caught 
in  trenches — ^a  sea  fish  about  two  feet  long;  Elops 
saurus,  found  on  the  coasts,  one  foot  in  length; 
Engraulis  thrissoides,  six  inches  in  length,  found  in  the 
Guyuni ;  the  Krumi  is  probably  another  species,  it  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  of  a  bluish-green 
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colour.  It  risefi  to  catcli  flies,  or  seeds  fSalling  from 
trees. 

The  Haimura  {Erythrwus  mdcrodon)  is  a  ToradouSi 
ugly-looking  fish,  found  near  the  &lls  or  rapids  of 
several  of  our  rive«,  and  attains  the  size  of  three  or 
four  feet*  It  is  easily  taken  with  the  hook,  but  is 
often  captured  by  a  species  of  trap  made  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  is  so  plentiful  as  to  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  Indians,  who  consider 
it  excellent  eating.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  strong 
teeth,  which  have  been  known  to  inflict  severe  wounds. 

The  othw  species  of  Erythrinus  found  here  are  as 
follows : 

E.  unitaenatus,  10  inches  long,  called  huri  by  the  Airawaks 
„    saloua,  10  to  14  inches  in  length,  found  in  stagnant  waters 
„  braziliensis,  12  to  14  inches  long  ;  good  to  eat 

Belonging  to  the  family  of  Clupese  is  another  tribe  of 
fishes,  found  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  colony ; 
one  species,  the  Lepisosteus,  attains  a  moderate  size, 
and  is  considered  good  to  eat. 

A  small  fish,  Odontognathus,  of  this  family,  is  found 
in  Cayenne,  and  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  called 
by  the  French  Odontognathe  aiguiUon^,  and  is  some^ 
what  like  a  sardine  (Clvpea  sardma)  in  form  and  ap- 
pearance, but  is  more  compressed. 

There  are  not  many  varieties  met  with  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  third  order,  Subbrachian  malacop- 
terygians.  There  are  none  belonging  to  the  cod  or 
ling  tribe ;  but  the  flat  fishes,  which  constitute  another 
family,  are  represented  here  by  a  few  varieties. 

The  flounders  {Plewronectes)  do  not  attain  a  large 
size  here;  I  have  generally  seen  th^n  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  length.  They  are  caught  in  the 
shallow  muddy  waters  off  the  coast,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  flavour,  but  unless  large  are  trou* 
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Uesome  to  eat,  in  consequence  of  their  numerous 
small  bones.  They  keep  alire  for  a  long  time  after 
being  caught,  and  are  commonly  brought  to  the  door 
for  sale  bj  the  fisherwomen.  The  turbot  and  sole  are 
unknown  to  this  country. 

Of  the  eel  tribe,  fourth  order  Apoda  malaeop* 
terygians,  there  are  several  varieties  foimd,  but  they 
are  rarely  or  never  eaten  by  the  better  classes.  The 
fishermen  here  class  them  into  two  kinds,  the  salt- 
water and  the  fresh- water  species.  The  former  are 
frequently  caught  by  the  fishermen  off  the  coasts  and 
rivers,  but  are  never  brought  to  the  shore,  not  being 
considered  worth  eating ;  they  are  of  a  light  colour, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length. 

The  fresh-water  eels  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  of 
the  lai^st  range  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  are  foimd  in  canals,  trenches,  and  stagnant  waters 
about  plantations.  This  species  is  termed  Oymno- 
thorax  ocellatus:  A  still  larger  species  is  met  with 
about  the  river  Demerara  and  its  creeks,  where  it  is 
often  found  among  the  roots  of  the  caladium  arbo- 
rescens.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is 
occasionally  eaten  by  the  negroes.  It  is  known  as  the 
Gymnonotus  vel  ramphichthys  vel  carapus  rostratus. 
Another  species,  Stemarchus  oxyrhyrachus,  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  foimd  in  the  river  Esse- 
quebo,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  coloured  people. 
Another  species,  Synbranchus  marmoralus,  about  two 
feet  long,  is  found  about  plantations.  Two  other 
species  are  found;  one,  the  Stemopygus  vel  ster- 
narchus  virescens,  is  met  with  about  the  lake  Amucu ; 
it  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length ;  the 
other  species  is  the  Stemopygus  vel  stemarchus 
lineatus,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  is  found  in  similar  places  to  the  last. 
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The  electric  eel  (Oymnofua  electricus),  or  baxeback, 
is  found  in  fresh-water  streams,  especially  the  Essc- 
quebo,  where  it  is  frequently  caught  and  brought  to 
town.  It  is  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  and  is  gene- 
rally seen  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  but  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  much  larger.  The  shock  given  is 
sometimes  yery  powerful,  but  at  other  times  it  may  be 
touched  without  communicating  its  singular  properties. 
It  is  eaten  by  the  natives  with  impunity,  but  by  the 
better  classes  is  considered  too  "  shocking"  a  repast 
for  the  table.  The  organ  or  seat  of  the  electrical  pro- 
perty of  this  eel  is,  apparently,  the  under  side  of  the 
tail,  which  is  divided  into  compartments,  just  like  the 
arrangement  seen  in  a  galvai^c  battery.  The  cells  or 
divisions  are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is, 
apparently,  well  supplied  with  nerves.  The  electrical 
power  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  animal^ 
which  at  times  is  exercised  so  powerfully  as  to  destroy 
fishes  and  small  animals ;  but  it  is  dissipated  by  fre- 
quent use,  and  to  be  able  to  renew  it  the  gymnotus 
requires  rest  and  nourishment.  It  has  been  found 
difficult  to  transport  these  eels  to  Europe,  as  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  sea  voyage  prove  frequently  fatal,  and  to 
secure  their  existence  great  care  is  required  to  prevent 
them  from  receiving  blows  and  other  injuries  conse- 
quent on  the  motion  of  the  vessel  in  rough  weather. 

Of  the  fifth  order  of  fishes,  Lophobranchi,  there  are 
but  few  species  here.  A  kind  of  salt-water  eel,  Syng- 
nanthus  pelagicus,  about  ten  inches  long,  is  occasionally 
found  off  the  waters  of  the  coast. 

Of  the  sixth  order  of  fishes,  Plectognathi,  there  are 
a  few  varieties  found.  One  species,  the  Tetrodon  vel 
chelichthys  punctatus,  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  is 
met  with  on  sand  banks  and  mud  flats  off  the  coast, 
and  about  the  rivers  Waini  and  Barima.     Another 
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species,  the  Tetrodon  vel  chelichthys  psittacus,  about 
six  inches  long,  is  also  found  in  similar  situations.  A 
smaller  variety,  Chelichthys  asellus,  about  four  inches 
long,  is  found  in  the  fresh  streams  of  the  Barima.  A 
small  fish,  about  two  or  thr^  inches  long,  is  occasion- 
ally seen  about  the  steUings ;  it  is  called  here  swell 
beUy,  Tetrodon  phizsa.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
black  bars  across  the  body ;  it  is  capable  of  distending 
its  abdomen  to  an  enormous  size,  which  if  struck 
explodes  with  a  loud  noise. 

The  cartilaginous  fishes  {Chondropterygians)  con- 
stitute the  second  series  of  Cuvier's  division,  and  com- 
prise many  interesting  but  dangerous  fish,  such  as  the 
shark,  sting  ray,  &c. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  shark  found  here; 
a  very  large  species,  Squalusvel  carcharias  prionodon, 
is  common  to  the  waters  of  the  coasts  and  the  mouths 
of  the  larger  rivers.  Numbers  of  them  may  be  seen 
daily  swimming  about  the  slaughter-house  which  is 
built  close  to  the  river,  and  as  animals  are  killed,  the 
o£fal  is  cast  into  the  muddy  waters,  where  it  is  greedily 
seized  upon  by  the  sharks.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  dead  carcases  of  animals  floating  along  the  river 
and  surrounded  by  sharks,  who  in  the  rapacity  with 
which  they  attacked  them,  frequently  drew  them  be- 
neath the  water.  It  is  feared  that  they  often  help 
to  destroy  sailors  and  others  who  accidentally  happen 
to  fiftll  into  the  river.  These  sharks  are  frequently 
captured  by  the  negroes,  who  destroy  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  skin  and  spiual  colunm,  as  well  as  the  jaw- 
bone, which  are  purchased  by  strangers.  Their  size 
varies  firom  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  but  they  are  of 
enormous  bulk.  The  colour  is  of  dull  brownish  black 
on  the  back  and  sides,  gradually  approaching  to  a  dirty 
white  on  the  belly. 
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Another  species,  the  Carcharias  vel  squalos  henlei, 
ahout  four  feet  to  six  feet  long,  is  also  commonly  met 
with  in  the  river  Demerara,  about  the  slanghter-house 
and  stelliogs. 

A  species  of  hammer-lieaded  shark  is  occasionally 
foimd,  Zygssna  malleus  vel  rulgaris*  One  dried 
specimen  which  I  met  with  was  only  about  three  feet 
in  length,  but  I  hare  seen  others  caught  which  mea^ 
sured  more. 

The  fishermen  of  the  colony  call  the  varieties  found 
here  the  shovel-nose  shark,  the  ground  shark,  and  the 
queriman  shark. 

The  saw-fish  {Pristis)  are  found  here;  they  have 
been  captured  near  the  mud  flats,  where  they  appa- 
rently delight  in  groping  about  for  food.  The  only 
species  which  I  have  seen  is  the  common  one,  Pristis 
antiquorum  vel  squalus  pristis ;  but  I  have  heard  of 
several  varieties  as  to  size.  The  largest  one  taken  was 
about  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  including  its  project- 
ing and  serrated  snout.  This  formidable  bony  process 
or  saw,  as  it  is  called,  presents  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance. It  often  measures  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
length ;  it  is  broadest  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering 
towards  a  truncated  extremity.  Its  broadest  part  is 
about  the  width  of  a  man's  hand,  and  from  each  side 
strong  bony  and  pointed  spines  branch  off  at  right 
angles  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  a  few  inches; 
very  often  one  or  more  of  these  spinous  processes  is 
foimd  broken  off,  indicative  of  the  rough  work  to 
which  this  fish-saw  is  evidently  applied. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  ray  fishes  found 
here ;  one  species  of  sting  ray,  Trygon  garapa,  has  a 
spine  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  found  in  the 
rivers  Takutu  and  Branco;  it  occasionally  inflicts 
severe  wounds  on  the  Indians. 
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Another  smaller  species,  Trygon  strogylopterus,  is 
found  in  similar  places  to  the  other,  and  is  about  eight 
inches  long. 

A  third  species,  Tseninra  motoro,  is  about  six  inches 
in  length. 

A  fourth  species,  Trygon  histrix,  is  called  by  the 
Wairaus»  Siparri,  and  is  found  in  the  Bupununi  and 
other  streams.  It  is  frequently  described  by  authors 
as  the  Raja  jamaicensis,  or  sting  ray.  A  large  species 
of  the  ray  kind  was  caught  by  some  men  who  were 
fishing  for  gilbagre  in  Berbice  in  1850.  It  measured 
mne  feet  two  inches  in  breadth,  four  feet  four  inches 
in  length,  and  two  feet  three  inches  at  the  air  valres ; 
the  body  was  twelve  inches  deep.  It  probably  was  the 
Gephaloptera  manatiae  of  Cuvier. 
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REPTILES. 

In  the  third  class  of  the  first  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  reptiles  are  found ;  and  of  these  four 
orders  are  usually  described : 

1.  Chelonia,  or  the  Tortoise  family. 

2.  Sauria,  or  the  Crocodile  and  lizard  tribe. 

3.  Ophidia,  or  Snakes. 

4.  Batrachia,  or  Erogs. 

The  first  order  of  reptiles  which  requires  notice  here 
is  that  of  the  Ghelonia,  or  tortoise  tribe.  Tortoises  and 
turtles  are  commonly  met  with,  but  are  chiefly  to  be 
seen  in  the  wooded  heights,  banks  of  streams,  and 
sandy  districts.  They  vary  exceedingly  in  size.  The 
larger  kind  of  turtle  weigh  occasionally  from  50  to 
100  lbs. ;  while  some  of  another  species  are  so  small  as 
to  be  made  pets  of,  and  are  kept  in  small  basins  in  the 
drawing-rooms. 

The  large  green  turtle,  Ghelonia  midas,  are  not  un- 
frequently  caught  by  fishermen  on  the  sand  banks 
about  the  coast,  both  in  Demerara  and  Essequebo ; 
in  the  latter  district  an  allied  spedes  is  frequently 
found.  The  females  seek  the  land  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  sand ;  they  excavate  large  holes,  and  lay  a 
certain  number  in  one  place  at  a  time,  and  return 
again  next  day  to  repeat  the  operation.  In  this  way, 
several  hundred  eggs  are  deposited  in  sand  nests  close 
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to  the  water,  in  fact,  just  beyond  the  mfluence  of  the 
tide.  When  hatched,  the  careful  mother,  who  has 
visited  them,  leads  the  young  turtles  down  to  the 
water,  where  they  soon  make  acquaintance  with  their 
future  element.  The  eggs  have  a  soft  shell,  are  round, 
and  are  very  good  to  eat. 

Not  long  ago,  two  of  these  turtles  were  seen  prome- 
nading on  the  sandy  beach  close  to  the  fort;  the 
smaller  and  most  actire  one  escaped,  but  '^  fatty''  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  soon  expiated  his  or  her  rashness 
in  the  cook's  hands. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  land  turtle  known  to  the 
colonist : 

1«  The  Testudo  depressa,  so  named,  I  presume,  from 
the  carapace,  crupper  buckler,  being  somewhat  flatter 
than  is  usual  to  the  land  tortoise.  Their  usual  size  is 
about  one  foot  in  length ;  they  are  easily  tamed,  and 
can  remain  a  long  time  without  eating.  I  had  one 
which  fed  on  bread,  plantains,  worms,  and  other  food, 
but  for  a  long  time  it  refused  food  of  any  kind. 

2.  A  second  species  is  the  Testudo  tabulata,  which 
firequents  woods  and  heights,  and  the  flesh  of  which  is 
eaten  by  the  natives. 

Anollier  kind  of  land  tortoise  has  been  mentioned  by 
some  as  measuring  three  feet  in  length,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  specimen:  it  is  evidently  allied  to  the 
Testudo  indica,  but  has  never,  I  believe,  been  described 
by  any  author.  It  is  found  up  the  rivers  in  sandy  and 
other  dry  places,  but  is  by  no  means  common. 

Of  the  fresh-water  tortoises  there  are  several  spe- 
cies known  to  travellers.  They  frequent  the  marshy 
grounds,  the  streamlets,  and  the  rivers  of  the  coimtry. 

The  following  species  are  met  with : 

1.  The  Emys  tricarinata  —  called  by  the  natives 
Casseepan. 
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2.  Emys ?  called  by  the  natives  Tarakayba 

3.  Emys  punctularia — ^found  on  the  plantations  of  the 
coasts,  and  the  flesh  of  which  is  not  eaten* 

4.  Emys  tracaya — ^found  in  the  riy^s  Essequebo  and 
BupununL 

5.  Emys  concinna  vel  geometnca — a  small  tortoise 
with  yellow  streaks. 

6.  Podocnemifl  expansa — a  large  species  found  in  the 
river  Branco. 

7.  Podocnemis  unifilis — about  one  foot  in  length;  it 
is  found  in  the  rivers  Rupununi  and  Takutu. 

Some  of  the  turtle  ordinarily  found  in  fresh-water 
streams  have  occasionally  been  caught  several  miles  to 
seaward;  but  why  they  got  there  was  probably  as  great 
a  wonder  to  themselves  as  to  their  captors. 

The  sea-turtle  are  so  rarely  seen  that  it  b  hardly 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  Chelonia 
of  this  country.  As  before  observed,  a  stranger  will 
occasionally  show  himself  in  our  muddy  waters,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  indebted  to  importation  for  the 
luxury  of  green  turtle  so  much  prized  by  the  ban 
vivcmi. 

Of  the  large-mouthed  tortoises,  or  Chelys,  there  is  one 
species  met  with  in  the  Essequebo  and  Takutu  rivers. 
It  is  an  ugly-looking  creature,  and  is  recognised  by  its 
prolonged  proboscis  or  snout.  It  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  its  carapace  is  studded  with 
pyramidal  elevations,  while  the  body  is  edged  all  round 
with  a  membranous  fringe  of  a  pinkish  colour.  It  is 
known  to  naturalistd  as  the  Testudo  fimbria,  and  has 
been  noticed  by  others  under  the  name  of  La  Matamata. 
I  once  saw  a  young  one  about  five  inches  in  lengthy  ex- 
clusive of  the  neck  and  head.  It  was  of  a  red  colour, 
and  was  very  active. 

Of  the  soft-shelled  tortoises  the  most  peculiar  is  il^ 
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Trionyx  vel  testudo  ferox,  found  up  the  rivers.  It 
lurks  tinder  the  various  water  plants,  and  preys  on  small 
birds,  reptiles,  &c.,  but  is  eaten  by  some  of  the  larger 
species,  such  as  the  alligators.  Its  flesh  is  considered 
^x>d  food.  These  tortoises  have  no  scales,  the  shell  and 
sternum  being  simply  envd.<^ed  by  a  soft  skin.  They 
live  in  fresh  water,  and  swim  very  well. 

Other  species  of  fresh- water  tortoises  have  been  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  namely : 

Platemys  planiceps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boraima ; 
Platemys  hilarii,  found  in  similar  places  to  the  other. 

The  second  order  of  reptiles  comprises  the  Saurians, 
which  are  lai^ely  represented  in  British  Guiana,  if  not  in 
variety,  at  least  in  point  of  numbers.  The  alligators  are 
the  largest  kind  found  among  them,  and  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  rivers  and  trenches,  proving  very  formidable 
to  ducks  and  poultry.  In  dry  places,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nimble  lizards  may  be  seen  darting  about  in  all  directions, 
their  glittering  colours  reflected  in  the  magnificent  sun^ 
light  of  the  tropics.  They  are  a  harmless,  sportive  tribe, 
and  prey  on  insects  among  the  dried  leaves  and  boughs 
of  the  hedges  and  woods ;  they  are  often  seen  carrying 
their  eggs  in  their  mouths.  A  larger  kind,  the  Salem- 
penta,  or  El  Mateo,  about  three  feet  in  length,  is  also 
frequently  seen  in  the  grass  and  among  the  decayed 
brushwood.  It  is  very  destructive  to  the  young  of  the 
poultry-yard,  feeding  on  eggs  and  chickens  when  ob- 
tainable. Like  the  lizards,  they  are  singularly  agile, 
and  run  along  the  ground  incredibly  &st,  or  plunge  into 
the  water,  if  alarmed.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  dry,  warm 
places  where  the  sun  has  access;  the  females  keep  care- 
fill  watch  over  them,  and  protect  their  young  for  some 
months.  The  tongue  of  the  lizard  tribe  is  very  peculiar, 
being  thin  and  extensible,  and  terminating  in  two  threads^ 
something  like  that  of  the  viper.     It  is  not  .uncommon  to 
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see  lizards  running  along  cropped  of  their  tails ;  perhaps 
this  is  the  result  of  accident,  as  they  are  attacked  by 
dogs^  cats,  and  other  animals. 

In  the  first  family  in  the  order  of  the  Saurians  the 
crocodiles  are  the  representatives,  but  in  this  colony  we 
have  no  true  crocodiles.  This  reptile's  place  is  supplied 
here  by  the  alligator,  or  Cayman :  the  former  name  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  lagarto,  signifying 
lizard,  which  itself  is  derived  fix)m  the  Latin  word  laoerta. 
The  term  Caiman,  or  Cayman,  is  that  given  to  this  rep- 
tile by  the  AMcans  of  Guinea.  It  has  also  been  named 
the  spectacle  alligator  {Crocodilus  sclerops)^  from  the 
fact  of  a  transverse  bony  ridge  which  unites  in  fix)nt  the 
salient  borders  of  its  orbits.  This  reptile  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  size,  and  ranges  from  four  to  twenty  feet  in  length. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tail  and  body  are  serrated,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  with  bony  processes.  Its  colour  is 
brownish  on  the  dorsal  surface,  with  tints  of  green;  its 
belly  is  of  a  dirty  white.  The  size  of  its  head  is  pro- 
portionally large,  but  its  brain  is  singularly  small,  being 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  even  in  large  species.  Alliga- 
tors abound  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  and  are  even  to 
be  seen  in  the  canals  and  trenches  about  Georgetown. 
They  are  difficult  to  kill,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  their 
bony  plates,  off  which  shot  or  bullet  will  glance  without 
penetration.  The  small  size  of  their  cerebral  organ, 
also,  explains  why  even  bullets  striking  the  head  do  not 
prove  fatal.  Marksmen  generally  aim  at  the  eye  when 
they  wish  to  destroy  a  caiman.  These  reptiles  have  ar 
peculiar  musk-like  smell,  by  which  their  presence  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  often  suspected,  although  the  caiman 
itself  is  unseen. 

The  female  lays  her  e^s  in  dry  places,  covering  them 
lightly  with  straw  or  leaves,  where  they  are  hatched  by 
the  sun's  heat.     They  prey  on  small  reptiles,  fish,  birds,- 
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and  snalces,  and  with  lajge  species  of  the  latter  they  have 
the  most  deadly  fights. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  alligator  tribe  met 
with  in  Guiana^  which  differ  materially  m  size,  shape, 
and  colour. 

The  largest  species  is  the  Essequebo  caiman,  or  alliga- 
tor {Champsa  nigra\  which  is  found  in  that  river.  It 
attains  fi'om  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  is  a 
very  formidable  antagonist  either  for  man,  fish,  or  snake'. 
It  is  of  a  black  colour.  It  is  caught  by  the  natives  by 
means  of  traps,  but  is  seldom  directly  attacked  by  them* 
There  are,  I  presume,  but  few  naturalists  who  have  not 
been  entertained,  if  not  instructed,  by  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Waterton  of  his  encounter  with  one.  of  this 
species*  This  alligator  is  never  seen  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  plantations. 

A  second  species  is  the  Crocodilus  vel  champsa  scle- 
rops,  or  spectacle  caiman,  which  attains  the  length  of 
eight  feet.  It  is  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  but 
especially  in  unfrequented  stagnant  waters. 

A  third  species  is  the  Crocodilus  vel  champsa  pimctu- 
lata,  which  is  commonly  found  about  plantations  and 
marshes,  and  grows  fi:om  three  to  four  feet  in  length.  It 
is  firequently  shot  or  captured  by  the  negroes. 

A  fourth  species  is  the  Crocodilus  vel  champsa  valli- 
frons,  which  is  met  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  is  about 
the  size  of  the  last,  which  it  much  resembles  in  general 
appearance  and  in  its  habits. 

A  fifth  species  has  been  described  as  the  Champsa 
palpebrosa ;  it  is  common  to  most  streams,  and  about 
three  feet  long. 

The  third  family  of  the  Saurians  comprise  the  Iguanas, 
or  Guanas,  so  well  known  to  travellers.  The  habits  and 
general  appearance  of  most  of  these  are  similar.  They 
are  found  in  woods,  in  grass,  on  trees,  among  old  buUd- 
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ings,  and  even  on  the  muddy  beaches,  where  the  com* 
mon  or  edible  guana  is  supposed  to  fish.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  dry  sunny  places,  where  they  may  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays;  they  are  very  shy,  and  have 
all  the  active  habits  and  propensities  of  the  lizards. 

The  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
common,  is  the  Iguana  tuberculata,  or  common  guana. 
It  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long, 
but  sometimes  larger,  and  has  a  very  slaider  whip-like 
tail.  It  is  found  on  trees,  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  also 
on  cultivated  lands.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  preying 
on  fish,  and  can  swim  tolerably  well.  In  spite  of  its 
appearance,  which  to  the  uninitiated  is  revolting,  it  is  a 
very  harmless  animal,  and  is  sought  for  by  collectors  for 
the  purposes  of  the  table,  its  flesh  being  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  and  having  the  flavour  of  chicken.  It 
feeds  on  fiiiit,  grain,  and  leaves,  also  fish.  Its  eggs  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  almost  without  white.  It  has  a  sort  of  mem- 
branous pouch  or  dewlap  tmder  its  throat 

Another  species  is  the  Ophryessa  superciliosa,  so  called 
firom  a  kind  of  membranous  and  raised  eyebrow.  Its 
mze  is  fix)m  six  to  eight  inches  long ;  it  is  £>und  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  on  branches  of  trees  overhanging 
water. 

A  third  species,  the  Laoerta  basiliscus,  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  with  two  white  bands  stretching  towards  the 
shoulder,  and  with  a  hood-like  appendage  on  its  head. 
It  is  firom  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  feeds  on  grain  and 
leaves. 

A  fourth  species  is  a  kind  of  marbled  lizard,  found  in 
the  Savannahs,  and  on  rocks  and  trees,  about  eight  inches 
in  length.  It  is  known  as  the  Ecphimotus  torquatus 
vel  agama  tuberculata. 

The  second  fiimily  of  reptiles  comprises  the  lizards. 
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wMch  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  persons.  There 
are  great  yarteties  of  them  in  Guiana,  and  merit  notice 
in  this  place.  They  vary  in  size  from  half  a  foot  to 
six  feet  in  length,  but  few  except  the  smaller  species 
are  ever  seen  by  colonists  The  largest  kind  is  met  with 
about  the  coasts,  where  it  feeds  on  insects,  reptiles,  and 
eggs.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  sandy  banks,  where  it 
excavates  holes  for  that  purpose.  The  flesh  and  eggs 
are  edible.  It  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  and  black  colour.  It  is  known  as  the  Great 
Safeguard  of  America  {Lacerta  vel  ealvator  tegvixm). 

A  second  species  is  the  Salvator  nigropunctatus,  whidi 
grows  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  foot  long,  and  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony. 

A  third  species  is  the  Ameiva  vulgaris,  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  which  is  frequently  seen  about  plantations, 
gardens,  and  other  sunny  places. 

Two  other  smaller  species  are  also  seen : 

1st.  The  Centropyx  calcaratus,  about  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length. 

2nd.  The  Centropyx  striatus,  from  four  to  six  inches 
long.  Both  these  lizards  are  chiefly  found  in  Savannahs, 
-where  they  may  be  seen  darting  about  the  long  grass. 

Another  species,  the  Crocodilurus  lacertinus,  has  been 
described.  It  attains  the  length  of  eight  to  ten  inches, 
but  is  not  common  to  the  cultivated  districts. 

Among  the  marbled  lizards  there  is  one  species,  the 
Folychrus  marmoratus,  which  changes  colour  like  a 
chameleon.  Its  size  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long.  It 
is  found  on  trees.  It  is  of  a  reddish  grey  colour,  marbled 
w:ith  brownish  red  bands.  It  is  frequently  seen  about 
the  guava  bushes,  and  from  its  changing  colour  is  termed 
chameleon  by  the  colonists. 

There  are  two  or  more  species  of  Anolis  found  here: 
the  Anolis  gracilis  and  the  Anolis  planiceps.     They  are 
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found  on  trees,  and  are  from  six  to  eigbt  inches  in  length. 
They  also  have  dewlaps,  which  they  inflate  when  angry^ 
and  the  colour  of  which  changes;  they  are  recognised  by 
a  kind  of  oval  membrane  spread  on  some  part  of  the 
toes,  which  enables  them  to  ding  to  various  surfaces. 
They  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  feed 
on  seeds,  fruit,  and  berries. 

Of  the  fourth  family  of  Saurians,  or  the  Geckos,  there 
are  only  two  species  found  here :  the  Platydactylus 
rapicauda,  four  to  six  inches  long ;  and  the  Hemidac- 
tylus  mabouia,  two  to  three  inches  long.  They  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  and  are  found  on  rocks,  and  occa- 
sionally in  old  houses. 

Some  of  the  species  in  the  French  islands  are  called 
Mabouiar;  the  term  "  Gecko  "  has  been  applied  to  them 
from  their  peculiar  cry. 

There  are  no  true  chameleons  in  this  country  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Two  other  species  of  Saurians  have  been  occasionally 
described:  Eumeces  spixii,  six  to  eight  inches  long, 
found  in  woods  and  other  places;  and  Amphisbsena 
fuliginosa,  which  is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
and  looks  more  like  a  snake.  The  latter  is  found  all 
over  the  country,  and  is  oviparous.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
especially  ants. 

The  third  order  of  reptiles  comprise  the  large  and 
interesting  family  of  snakes  ( Ophidia)^  of  which  there 
are  not  wanting  specimens  in  this  colony.  Before  the 
march  of  civilisation  the  whole  country  must  have 
swarmed  with  them;  but  since  cultivation  has  pro- 
gressed, the  dangerous  denizens  of  the  country  have 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  into  the  interior,  or  hide 
themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests,  or  in  the  deep 
waters,  where  they  are  little  likely  to  encounter  their 
deadly  enemy,  man.     Even  now,  in  the  country  districts, 
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and  occasionally  in  the  towns,  some  varieties  of  the 
snake  tribe  are  met  with;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
more  deadly  species  are  to  be  found  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  inhabited  districts.  Now  and  then  in« 
dividuals  exposed  by  travelling  are  bitten  by  them,  but 
I  hardly  can  call  to  remembrance  an  instance  of  any 
&tal  result  from  the  bite  of  snake  since  I  have  been  to 
tHis  colony. 

An  immense  number  of  these  snakes  have  been  sent 
to  England  and  elsewhere  by  collectors,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  as  yet  any  correct  account  has  been  given 
either  as  to  their  numbers  or  generic  characters.  Some 
change  their  skins  so  often,  and  present  at  different 
times  such  varied  appearances,  that  separate  names  have 
actually  be^i  applied  to  the  same  individuals. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  wUful  deception 
practised  on  the  credulous  or  unscientific  snake  amateurs; 
as,  for  instance,  attaching  a  portion  of  a  cockscomb  to 
the  neck  or  tail  of  a  stuffed  snake,  and  forwarding  the 
specimen  as  an  anomalous  curiosity  to  the  curious  in 
these  matters  in  Europe. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  different  species  of 
snakes  to  be  met  with  in  British  Guiana. 

Some  only  of  the  more  remarkable  require  notice, 
although,  as  for  as  possible,  I  shall  enumerate  all  the 
species  hitherto  met  with  by  various  travellers. 

The  snakes  of  this  country  are  true  serpents,  and  may 
be  classed  under  two  great  divisiona 

Ist.  The  non-venomous. 

2nd.  The  venomous. 

The  non-venomous  serpents  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  are  exceedingly  formidable  in  their  size  and  appear- 
ance. They  include  the  large  family  of  boas  and 
colubers. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  boa  here. 

VOL.  n.  2  b 
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The  largest  is  the  boa  constrictor,  which  is  sometimes 
met  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length.  It  is 
chiefly  found  in  woods  and  forests,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  bushmaster.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any 
description  of  a  reptile  which  is  so  notorious ;  as  is  well 
known,  it  first  crushes  its  prey  and  -then  devours  it.  It 
feeds  here  on  monkeys,  wild  deer,  and  other  animals 
met  with  in  the  woods.  Its  bite,  though  severe,  is  not 
fatal,  but  entails  a  long  confinement  and  much  suffering. 
It  is  occasionally  found  coiled  up  among  the  branches  of 
large  forest  trees. 

Another  species  of  boa  met  with  is  the  boa  scytale. 
It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  dark  spots  along  the  back, 
and  ocellated  patches  on  the  flanks.  It  is  amphibious, 
and  is  commonly  called  here  the  Camoudi ;  but  this  name 
is  so  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  inhabitants  to  large 
snakes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  particular  snake 
is  meant  by  this  term ;  thus  it  is  a  very  common  opinion 
of  this  country's  naturalists  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Camoudi,  the  water  and  the  land  Camoudi.  The  latter 
is  the  shorter  and  thicker  of  the  two;  its  head  is  smalL 

I  have  known  an  instance  of  the  land  Camoudi  having 
become  more  or  less  tamed.  It  was  received  by  a  gen- 
tleman when  very  young,  and  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  has  continued  with  him  about  six  or  seven 
years.  Its  present  length  is  seven  feet,  and  it  is  kept  in 
a  box  in  die  bedroom.  Sometimes  it  is  allowed  to 
crawl  about  the  room  for  days,  although  several  young 
children  are  moving  in  and  out.  It  has  usually  a  dispo- 
sition, like  all  snakes,  to  hide  itself,  and  with  this  object 
gets  under  the  bedding,  pillows,  &c.  It  is  fed  very 
irregularly,  generally  about  once  a  month,  and  is  supplied 
with  a  variety  of  food,  such  as  rats,  fowls,  and  other 
small  animals.      It  increases  perceptibly  in   size  after 
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feeding,  but  when  long  unfed  it  appears  to  shrivel,  and 
beecnnes  much  smaller.  After  full  meals  it  discharges  a 
kind  of  solid  excrement,  enveloped  in  the  skin  or  cover- 
ing of  the  animals  eaten*  At  other  times  small  stony- 
looking  substances  alone  are  evacuated.  The  large  and 
old  snakes  of  this  species  are  very  difficult  to  keep  alive. 
The  natives  have  an  idea  that,  except  captured  at  a 
][)articular  stage  of  the  moon,  they  will  not  live;  and  my 
informant  assured  me  that  he  had  at  one  time  a  large 
and  old  Camoudi,  which  he  kept  by  him  for  the  space  of 
ten  months,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  obstinate 
reptile  revised  to  eat  anything,  although  repeatedly 
tempted  by  dainty  food,  such  as  a  live  rat,  acouri,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  died,  apparently  of  sheer 
starvation. 

The  tail  of  the  land  Camoudi  is  slender,  tapering,  and 
prettily  marked  purple,  brown,  and  white.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  reddish-brown,  with  large  oval  patches  of 
a  dirty- white  colour  on  its  sides,  with  irregular  streaks 
of  the  same  colour  in  various  directions.  It  has  just  the 
appearance  of  an  oil-doth  elaborately  ornamented;  such, 
at  least,  was  the  appearance  of  a  boa  which  I  examined 
lately.  The  larger  kind  is  generally  of  a  darker  colour. 
Both  species  are  capable  of  biting,  and  that  severely; 
but  it  is  by  encircling  their  victims  in  their  deadly  folds 
and  crushing  them  to  death  that  the  greatest  danger 
lies.  One  was  seen  a  short  time  since,  by  a  gentleman 
living  on  the  west  coast,  in  a  terrible  conflict  with  a 
large  alligator.  The  snake  had  encircled  the  angry 
reptile  in  spite  of  its  armour,  and  the  fight  was  long  and 
doubtful.  He  at  length  terminated  it  by  shooting  both 
the  snake  and  alligator — a  proceeding  not  very  satisfac- 
tory to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  snake  was  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  measured  twenty-three  inches  in  its 
greatest  circumference.    These  snakes  change  their  skin 
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about  every  two  months,  or  after  they  have  beoome 
gorged  of  a  full  meal.  They  feed  on  small  animals  and 
other  reptiles.  They  are  very  prolific ;  sometimes  nearly 
a  hundred  young  ones  are  produced  by  the  female.* 

A  third  species  is  the  Boa  vel  epicrates  cenchris,  of 
.a  fawn  colour,  with  brown  rings  along  the  back,  and 
similarly  coloured  spots  on  the  flanks.  It  is  of  similar 
size  and  habits  to  the  others,  but  in  what  particular 
respects  it  diflfers  I  cannot  positively  state. 

A  smaller  species  is  the  Xiphosoma  hortulanum,  from 
four  to  six  feet  long. 

One  of  the  snakes  most  dreaded  here  is  the  brown 
viper,  or  Labarri  Bothrops  atrox,  fi:om  four  to  six  feet  in 
length,  and  the  bite  of  which  proves  rapidly  fataL  It  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  variegated  with  chesnut*coloured 
streaks  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  mouth  is  large,  and 
'  armed  with  two  sharp  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw.  It  is 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  much  dreaded 
even  by  the  native  Indians,  whose  sharp  eyes  wiU  often 
detect  this  serpent  when  unnoticed  by  others. 

Another  species  of  this  viper  has  been  described  by 
some  as  formerly  known  as  the  yellow-tailed  Labarri. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  used  to  be  found  in 
the  cane  pieces,  but  seldom  seen  at  the  present  day. 
Dr.  Bancroft,  in  his  account  of  Guiana,  mentions  an 
instance  where  the  bite  proved  fatal  in  five  minutes. 

Another  dangerous  kind  of  snake  is  the  parrot-snake, 
Bothrops  bilineatus.  It  is  found  among  woods  and 
grass,  and  its  greenish  colour  renders  it  difficult  of  de- 
tection. They  attain  the  size  of  two  to  three  feet,  I 
remember,  upon  one  occasion,  that  a  snake,  perfectly 
green  and  several  feet  in  length,  was  found  in  the  boiling 
house  of  Plantation  Versailles. 

*  Richard  Schombiurgk. 
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The  Guana  snake  {Scytale ?)  is  another  venomous 

species ;  it  is  so  called  from  its  having  a  pouch  under 
the  throat.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colom*,  with  black  lozenge- 
shaped  spots  on  the  body.  I  once  saw  onie  swimming  in 
the  wake  of  a  schooner,  near  the  island  of  Leguan;  it 
was  about  six  feet  in  length. 

Of  the  family  Coedloidei,  or  naked  serpents,  only  one 
species,  Coecilia  annulata,  is  recorded.  The  eyes  are  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen.  It  b  found  in  marshes,  but 
the  natives  assert  that  it  is  also  found  in  ant-hills.  It  is 
by  some  naturalists  classed  with  the  Batrachian  reptiles. 

There  are  several  species  of  venomous  snakes  found  in 
Guiana. 

The  most  important  of  these  is,  perhaps,  the  rattle- 
snake, Crotalus  durissimus  vel  horridus.  It  is  from  five 
to  seven  feet  in  length,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  interior.  Within  the  tail,  as  is  generally  known,  are 
a  varying  number  of  thin  hollow  rings,  sometimes  as 
many  as  ten  or  eleven,  which  are  enclosed  in  homy 
oases,  and  occasion  the  rattling  noise  giving  rise  to  the 
name.  The  colour  is  yellowish  brown,  with  lozenge* 
i^ped^spots  edged  with  black  about  the  back  and  neck; 
the  belly  is  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  bite  of  this  snake 
has  been  found  here  to  prove  quickly  fatal,  but  instances 
of  its  occurrence  are  fortunately  rare. 

Another  very  formidable  species  is  the  Kunukusi  or 
Courracouchi  of  the  Indians  (  Crotaltis  nmtua)^  which  is 
of  a  yellow  colour,  with  black  or  brown  spots  on  the 
back.  It  is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  is  found 
in  the  forests,  where  it  is  turned  bushmaster  by  the 
colonists.  It  is  very  -  much  dreaded  by  travellers,  and 
those  who  have  to  traverse  woods,  for  it  has  no  rattle  by 
which  to  warn  of  its  approach. 

A  third  species  of  venomous  snake  is  a  kind  of  viper 
(^Elaps  vel  coltiber  lemniacatvs).     It  is  small  in  size, 
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but  very  deadly.  It  is  of  a  pale  colour,  with  black 
rings. 

A  fourth  species  is  the  Elaps  surinamensis,  also  a 
species  of  viper,  of  small  size,  but  very  deadly  in  its 
bite. 

Belonging  to  the  non- venomous  snakes  are  those  long, 
slender-bodied  serpents,  which  are  here  known  as  whip 
snakes,  their  appearance  being  like  the  thong  of  a  whip. 
They  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  living  among  branches 
of  trees,  where  they  glide  about  rapidly  and  securely, 
occasionally  lashing  themselves  out  to  secure  their  prey, 
insects  chiefly.  They  range  in  length  from  three  to  four 
feet,  and  are  harmless  and  timid. 

The  following  varieties  are  known:  * 


Dendrophia  liocercus 

Pryophis  catesbyi,  3  to  4  feet  long 

Dipsas  mikanii  „ 


DlpBAi  paronina,  2  to  3  feet  looi^ 
„      leaoooepbala,  3  to  4  do. 
„      panctatissima,  2  to  3  do. 


Among  water-snakes  and  non-venomous  are  several 
harmless  plain-coloured  species,  which  frequently  are 
found  in  the  trenches  and  streams  about  the  towns,  but 
I  am  unacquainted  with  their  names.  I  have  more  than 
once,  however,  seen  some  very  long  serpents,  at  least 
several  feet  in  length,  both  plunge  into  and  emerge  from 
the  deep  canals  bordering  on  plantain  walks  in  retired 
places. 

A  species  of  water-snake  (ffomalopsis  angulata — 
Eichard  Schomburgk)  has  been  met  with  by  that  writer 
in  Savannah  streams.  It  had  a  length  from  three  to 
four  feet. 

Of  the  other  innocuous  or  non-venomous  snakes  the 

*  Richard  Schomburgk* 
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following  merit  notice,  and  may  be  dassed  into  terres- 
trial, arboreals,  and  water: 

Ist.  The  coral  snakes  are  so  called  fix)m  their  striped 
appearance,  the  colours  being  generally  red,  black,  and 
white.  They  are  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  plan- 
tations and  the  towns,  and  vary  in  size  as  well  as  colour. 
Generally  they  are  found  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length : 
they  are  pretty-looking  reptiles,  and  are  very  abundant. 
The  following  species  have  been  enumerated  by  authors:* 


uberoorau 

Coluber  plambent 

„     pantheriniis 

„      podloetoma 

n     TfixiabiUs 

„      macrolepidotus 

Allied  with  these  in  character  and  appearance,  and 
even  classified  under  the  generic  term  of  Colubers  by 
Cuvier,  are  the  following  species : — 

Heipotodryis  cadDatos  |  Herpetodiyas  lineatus  |  Herpetodiyas  TiridiBsiniitt 

The  other  terrestrial  non-venomous  snakes  are: 


Coroiielk  merremii,  1  to  2  feet  long 
n       reginaB,  2  to  3  do. 
n       oobella 

Xenodon  aeyenu         ,, 


Heterodon  guiaaenaifl,  2  to  3  feet  long 
Lycodon  cleiia,  3  to  4  da 
Calamania  melanooephala. 


They  are  by  no  means  common,  and  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  far  away  from  the  culti* 
vated  districts. 

The  fourth  order  of  reptiles  is  composed  of  the  frog 
tribes,  Batrachia,  and  is  largely  represented  here.  They 
may  both  be  seen  and  heard  in  large  numbers  all  over 
the  colony,  where  they  are  known  to  dwell  in  marshes, 
canals,  fields,  and  trees;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  wet  season 
that  the  frog  tribes  are  remarkable  for  their  numbers  and 
noise.  The  colonists  have  long  regarded  them  as  "  rain 
indicators,"  and  when  of  an  evening  the  loud  guttural 

*  Schomburgk. 
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sound  of  the  frog  is  heard,  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  joight  is 
ahnost  certain.  The  diflferent  species  have  varieties  ci 
notes.  Thus  there  are  the  croaking^  the  whistling,  and 
the  piping  frogs. 

>  The  large  number  of  frogs  here  is  not  without  some 
use.  They  feed  largely  on  insects  and  the  young  of 
small  animals  and  reptiles,  especially  the  rat  tribes;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  some  species  of  frogs  were  actually 
carried  frt)m  this  country  to  Barbadoe^  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  islanders;  but  wh«i  the  object  of  this 
novel  species  of  immigration  became  known,  and  the 
truth  of  it  proved — namely,  the  use  they  were  in  clearing 
the  cane  pieces  of  rats,  they  became  general  favourites, 
and  their  propagation  encouraged.  It  is  well  known  to 
planters  that  in  fields  where  there  are  many  frogs  the 
number  of  rats  is  small,  and  vice  versd. 

The  following  varieties  of  frogs  are  to  be  met  \^ith: 

The  paradox  frog  {B(ma  vel  pseudis  paradoxa)y 
called  also  Jakie,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  size  to  -^liich  it  attaihs  in  the  tadpole 
state ;  indeed,  before  its  metamorphosis  into  the  condition 
of  an  adult  frog,  it  is  actually  larger  in  this  state  than  in 
its  maturer  or  more  perfect  form,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  belief  that  the  frog  was  changing  int6  a  fish  or  huge 
tadpole,  whereas  in  reality  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
This  curious  reptile  is  Of  a  greenish  colour,  spotted  with 
brown,  with  irregular  lines  of  a  similar  coloiiir  on  its 
thighs  and  legs.  It  is  found  in  trenches,  woods,  ^d 
graveyards. 

Another  allied  species  is  Cystiguathus  Stehomburgkii, 
which  is  found  in  marshes  and  woods.  It  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  above,  but  light  brown  below. 

The  tree  frogs  {Eyla)  are  numerous,  and  offer  several 
varieties.     They  are  in  general   of  small  size,  and  of 
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pretty  colours.  They  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
sponge-like  pfeUets  oh  the  extremities  of  the  tofes,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  adhere  to  walls, 
trees,  and  houses.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  them 
inside  the  watet  goglets,  and  when  disturbed,  they  tdke 
]^x>digious  l^aps,  and  fasten  themselves  against  the  ceiling,  < 
panes  of  glass,  and  mirrcHs,  where  they  will  remain  a 
lodg  time  puffing  th&i  throats.  Moist  df  them  have  ^ 
kind  of  pouch  under  the  thS'oat,  which  is  dupable  of  con- 
8ide):able  dilatation,  especially  when  crying.  They  feed 
on  insects,  and  spawn  in  water.  Some  species  ^re  com- 
mon to  the  coasts;  others  are  found  more  inland,  on 
leaves. 

The  following  species  are  met  with  here : 


Hjla  bicolar 
„    palmata 
„    lepiiearli 


Hyla  TenuloBa 
„    calcarsta 


Of  the  larger  kinds  of  frogs  or  toads,  Bufones,  there' 
are  also  several  varieties.  The  most  common  is  a 
species  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  Bufo  marina  vel 
agua,  which  is  always  to  be  seen  hopping  about  the 
streets  and  houses  in  wet  weather.  They  take  to  the 
water  in  spawning  time. 

Two  other  allied  species  are  mentioned  by  Richard 
Schombuigk,  Bufo  leschenaultii,  found  among  leaves  in 
humid  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Pomeroon ; 
and  Bufo  margaritifer,  also  found  in  damp  wooded  places 
in  the  interior. 

Also  Dendrobates  tinctorius,  a  species  of  frog  found  in 
the  stony  banks  of  streams  about  the  Roraima  mountains. 

Of  the  family  of  Pipa  there  is  a,  large  kind  common 
to  the  town  and  country,  and  often  seen  in  dark  damp 
places  about  the  houses.     It  is  the  Pipa  americana     It 
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is  easily  known  by  the  tuberculated  appearance  of  the 
skin  of  the  back.  These  are,  in  fact,  a  description  of 
cells,  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  female  are  placed  to  be 
hatched. 

Another  description  of  frog  is  alluded  to  by  Bichard 
Schomburgk,  but  not  named^  who  says  that  he  met  with 
it  up  the  river  Essequebo,  where  it  lives  on  the  trees  on 
the  bankff  of  the  river.  It  has  large  yellow  legs,  body 
brown,  spotted  with  black.  It  makes  a  noise  like  the 
paddle  of  a  canoe,  and  is  hence  termed  by  the  natives 
the  paddler. 
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SECOND   CLASS    OF   THE  FIRST   GREAT 
DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

BiBDS — (Aves) — Ovipa/rou8  Vertehrata. 

OS9BBAL  KBMABK8  |  CLASSIVIOATION  OF  BIBD8. 

ObDBB  L— AOCIPITRXS,  OB  BIBDS  OF  PBBT,  IHCLUPIHG  TULTUBJU  :  tHBlB 
▼ABIBTIB8  AKD  HABIT0 — THB  OWLB,  DO.  DO.  »THB  HAWKB  AMD  BAOLB8,  DO.  DO< 

ObDBB  IL— TBB  PASBBBlNii,  OB  BFABBOW  TBIBB  ;  THB  BHBIBBS,  THBIB  TABIB- 
TIBS  AHD  HABITS — THB  OHATTBBBBS,  DO.  DO.—THB  TABAOEBS,  DO.  DO. — THB 
THBU8HBS,  DO.  DO. — THB  FLT0ATCHBB8,  DO.  DO. — THB  XABAKIV8,  DO.  DO.— THB 
BWAXXOWS,  DO.  DO. — THB  GOATStCBBBS,  DO.  DO.— THB  OASSIQUBS,  DO.  DO<— 
THB  TBOUPIALBt,  DO.  I>0.-^THB  HUXXniG  BIBD8»  Da  DO.— THB  XIXaFUHBBS* 
Da  DO. 

ObDBB'  m.— SCABSOBLB,  OB  CUMBXBS  :  THB  JACAMABB,  THBIB  TABIBTIB8  ABD 
HABITS— THB  WOODFBGKBB8,  DO.  Da — THB  CLIMBBBBy  Da  Da — THB  BABBOTS, 
Da  DO^-^THB  CUGK008,  DO.  DO. — TUB  PA&B0T8,  DO.  DO.— PABBOXET8  AMD 
MA0AW8,  DO  Da 

ObDBB  IV.— THB  OALLDTACBA:  BIBDB  OF  THB  FOULTBT  XIBD— TUBKBTB,  THBIB 
▼ABIBTIBB  AMD  HABITS— THB  MAAM,  DO.  Da— THB  FABTBIDGB  AMD  QUAIL, 
DO   DO.— THB  FIGBOB8  AKD  DOTB8,  DO.  DO. 

ObDBB  v.— THB  OBALLATOBJB,  OB  WADBBB  S  THB  FLOVBBB,  THBIB  TABlMlBS  AKD 
lUBITB— THB  GBAMBS,  DO.  Da— THB  BPOOHBILL,  Da  DO— THB  HBBOB8,  DO.  Da 
— THB  OAGLDIMB,  DO.  DO. — THB  8T0BKB,  DO.  DO.— THB  BCABLBT  IBIS,  DO.  DO. — 
THB  CGBLBWB,  Da  Da— THB  BKIFB,  DO.  DO.— THB  8ABDFIFBBB,  DO.  Da— THB 
BAILS,  Da  DO. 

OBDBB  YI.— tub  FAUOFBDBB,  OB  WBBFOOnCD  BIBDS :  THB  GULLS— THB  BBA 
SWALLOWS— THB  FBIGATB  BIBDS  ^^  THB  FBLIGABS--THB  GOBJCOBABTB-^THB 
DITBB8— THB  DUCBB. 

The  subject  of  birds  now  claims  attention;  and  whether 
we  consider  the  variety  and  numbers  found  here,  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  surprising  and 
in  many  cases  melodious  tones  of  their  voice,  and  the 
curious  and  singular  habits  of  most  of  them,  there  is 
offered  a  large  field  of  curious  inquiry,  and  one  which 
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presents  something  new  and  instructive  for  every  ob- 
server. 

Large  collections  of  birds  are  made  annually  by 
naturalists,  bird-stuffers,  and  travellers,  and  the  specimens 
are  distributed  among  museums  in  Europe  and  America, 
or  are  added  to  private  collections;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  most  common  species,  the  inhabitants 
here  generally  know  very  little  of  the  nimierous  birds 
found  in  Guiana. 

There  are,  at  least,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
specimens  already  known  and  named,  and  no  doubt 
many  more  are  still  to  be  discovered. 

It  is  not  pretended  in  the  following  observations  on 
the  ornithology  of  this  country  to  give  to  the  reader 
such  an  account  of  the  birds  peculiar  to  British  Guiana  as 
might  be  e35)ected  from  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  scientific  world  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. The  attempt  would  be  beyond  my  capabilities. 
Li  offering  the  few  remarks  which  are  here  to  be  met 
with,  my  object  has  been  to  endeavour  to  present  to  a 
general  reader  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  would  prove 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  the 
description  of  the  feathered  tribe  with  some  degree  of 
iftethod,  stich  as  it  adopted  in  more  elaborate  works  on 
ornithology. 

According  to  th«  arrangement  of  Professor  Cabanis, 
who  has  classified  the  birds  collected  by  Richard  Schom- 
burgk^*  the  following  numbers  occur: 

'   1. .  Raptatoret,  or  birds  of  prey  .43 

fi.  ScuuG^^,  or  cUmbefB         .....  77 

3.  Gyratores            .        .        .        w        ,        .        ,  6 

4.  Ciimratores 93 

5.  Ofloines S3 

6.  dtrisores              36 

7.  Baflores 15 

8.  Grallatores,  or  waders 55 

9.  Natatores,  or  swimmers 16 

424 

*  Keisen  in  British  Guiana. 
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But  in  the  following  account  of  the  birds  I  have 
adhered  to  the  system  of  Cuvier  in  arranging  them,  and 
the  faults  which  undoubtedly  abound  must  rest  rather 
in  my  imperfect  sketch  than  on  the  model  from  which  it 
is  taken. 

That  distinguished  naturalist  has  divided  the  class  of 
birds  into  the  six  following  orders: 

1.  The  accipitres,  or  blitiB  of  prey 

2.  The  pasaerinaB,  or  sparrow  tribe 

3.  The  scansoriaa,  or  cUmbera 

4.  The  gallinacee,  or  birds  known  as  poultry 

5.  The  grallatores,  or  waders,  long  naked  legs,  and  partially  web-fooled 

6.  The  palmipedes,  or  birds  with  palmated  or  webbed  feet 

Those  divisions,  as  well  as  others  adopted  by  other 
ornithologists,  are  formed  on  the  natural  structure  and 
habits  of  birds,  into  the  nature  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  enter.  The  task  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  Aimish 
anything  like  a  clear  description  of  the  numerous  classes 
of  birds  which  abound  in  this  country,  and  to  point  out 
such  peculiarities  about  them  as  will  render  them  familiar 
to  others. 

The  labours  of  Schomburgk,  Hancock,  Waterton,  and 
others,  have  already  contributed  to  our  amusement  and 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  ornithology ;  and  possibly 
there  are  few  persons. who  have  not  at  times  felt  the 
wish  to  have  their  curiosity  satisfied  about  some  one 
bird  or  other,  and  also  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
admiring  their  brilliant  plumage,  or  listening  to  their 
enchanting  voices.  From  the  earliest  streak  of  day  to 
the  latest  sunbeam,  the  various  families  of  birds  awaken 
to  spend  their  happy  hours,  either  soaring  up  to  the 
bright  blue  sky,  skimming  over  the  glistening  waters^ 
or  revelling  in  the  leafy  shade  of  the  forests;  and  even 
when  the  shades  of  night  rest  on  the  earth,  the  downy 
goatsuckers  and  solemn  owls  dart  silently  about  in  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  or  business. 
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Order  I. — ^Of  the  Birds  of  Prey — AccipUres. 

This  class  of  birds  abounds  in  British  Guiana^  and  the 
individuals  may  be  easily  recognised  by  their  hooked 
bill,  powerful  talons,  and  daring  habits,  lliey  are  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  from  the  common 
vulture  to  the  stately  eag^  they  all  find  victims  io£  their 
rage  and  appetite. 

The  vultures  are  pretty  generally  known.  These  use- 
ful, but  ugly  birds,  are  called  here  "  Carrion  Crows." 
They  are  much  larger,  however,  than  the  common  crow 
of  Europe.  Their  colour  is  of  a  dull  black;  they  rove 
about  in  quest  of  putrid  food,  of  which  they  never  lack 
a  supply.  Some  assert  that  they  occasionally  feed  on 
live  rats,  lizards,  &c.,  but  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error. 
They  prefer  waiting  until  the  aroma  of  putrefaction  pro- 
vokes their  appetites. 

This  singular  instinct  is  entrusted  for  a  wise  purpose 
to  these  humble-looking  creatures.  Their  ravenous  ap- 
petites have  the  effect  of  preventing  to  a  great  extent 
the  effluvia  of  putrid  animal  matter  from  vitiating  the 
atmosphere. 

Wherever  a  putrefying  carcase  begins  to  offend  the 
senses  of  most  animals,  there,  with  imerring  instinct,  is 
sure  to  be  found  a  troop  of  vultures. 

In  warm  countries  the  service  they  perform  is  incre- 
dible, and  for  this  reason  they  are  never  molested  by  the 
inhabitants. 

I  only  know  of  three  species  of  vulture  in  this  colony. 

The  common  carrion  crow  (  Cathartes  vel  vultur  Joki) 
of  this  country  is  universally  found  both  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  interior,  either  soaring  on  dry  sunny  days  at 
an  iinmense  height  in  the  air,  or  swooping  down  in  wide 
gyrations  towards  the  ground.  In  fine  weather,  when 
on  the  look-out  for  food,  or  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
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the  earth,  it  has  a  quiet,  steady,  graceful  soar,  the  head 
of  the  bird,  if  examined  with  a  glass,  being  seen  turning 
fix>m  side  to  side.  If  its  attention  is  attracted  to  any 
inviting  object,  through  the  senses  of  scent  and  sight  (for 
in  its  singular  instinct  in  discovering  dead  and  putrid 
carcases  of  animals  it  is  evidently  assisted  by  both  these 
senses),  it  speedily  descends,  not  direct,  like  the  hawk,  but 
in  extensive  gyrations  or  circles,  and  commences  its 
loathsome  meal.  This  movement  on  its  part  is  not 
unnoticed  by  the  other  carrion  crows  similarly  employed 
to  itself,  for  no  sooner  does  the  fortunate  discoverer 
direct  his  course  to  the  earth,  than  the  others  invite 
themselves  to  the  repast,  and  rapidly  arrive  from  all 
directions. 

If  the  carcase  be  tliat  of  a  horse  or  ox,  they  perch 
singly  or  in  small  numbers  on  the  body,  picking  with 
impatience  at  the  tough  hide,  if  putrefaction  has  not 
commenced,  or  waiting  greedily  on  the  neighbouring 
trees  to  watch  the  desired  change. 

The  bodies  of  the  drowned  or  murdered  are  occasionally 
discovered  by  means  of  the  carrion  crows,  who  are 
quickly  attracted  to  the  spot.  In  the  case  of  a  body 
imperfectly  interred,  "this  bird  will,  so  soon  as  putre- 
faction has  commenced,  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
perched  upon  a  tree  or  tombstone,  and  apparently  much 
puzzled  to  know  where  the  piece  of  mortality  can  be 
concealed  which  involves  the  (to  him)  delicious  fra- 
grancy." 

After  ram  these  birds  may  often  be  seen  perched  on 
lofty  trees,  with  their  wings  outspread,  but  drooping,  as 
if  they  were  drying  them,  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
the  case. 

The  carrion  crow  is  a  black,  square-tailed  vulture, 
with  a  naked  head  and  neck,  and  has  been  confounded 
with  the  turkey  buzzard.     Our  bird,  however,  is  gre- 
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garious — it  is  the  Oatkartes  vel  vuUur  Jota  of  Cuvieh 
The  female  builds  her  nest  on  the  ground,  of  coarse 
grass  or  twigs,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  greenish 
hue,  studded  with  brown  spots. 

A  second  species  (  Vvltwr  cmrci)^  somewhat  smaller  in 
size  than  the  Vultur  Jota,  is  closely  allied  to  it.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  by  having  a  yellowish-white 
head  and  neck,  and  appears  not  to  be  gr^arious.  It  is 
not  so  common  as  the  black-headed  carrion  crow,  and  is 
chiefly  found  among  the  creeks  of  the  east  coast. 

The  third  species  has  been  named  the  "  King  of  the 
Vultures"  {Vultur  vel  8CMrcarhampu8  papa),  from  his 
superior  size  and  splendour.  It  is  called  Irubicha  by 
some,  and  Carrion  Crow  Governor  by  the  negroes.  It  is 
really  a  splendid  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey;  the 
head  and  neck  destitute  of  feathers,  but  gaudy-coloured 
membranes  supply  their  place.  The  crown  is  scarlet 
The  front  and  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  beautiful  orange 
yellow,  and  the  sides  rich  scarlet.  There  are  patches 
.of  blue  and  white  about  the  ears  and  eyes;  an  orange 
yellow  caruncle  rests  on  the  forehead.  The  colour  of 
the  body  is  whitish,  the  tail  and  part  of  the  wings  black, 
the  belly  white;  the  bill  is  orange  and  black;  the  eyes 
red,  with  white  pupils.  This  bird  is  ferocious  in  its 
habits.  I  remember  an  instance  where  a  child  of  three 
years  of  age  was  knocked  down  by  one  of  these  birds, 
which  was  allowed  to  rove  about  the  yard  with  a  chain 
and  weight  attached  to  its  leg.  It  jumped  upon  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  terrified  child,  and  was  dehberately 
pecking  at  the  face  whilst  the  little  boy  was  struggling 
to  get  away. 

Great  deference  is  shown  to  this  majestic  bird  by  the 
common  vultures.  It  is  said,  that  on  a  general  feast  of 
some  recently  discovered  carcase  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
no  sooner  is  his  presence  recognised  by  the  others,  who 
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are  enjoying  their  meal,  than  they  instinctively  retire 
and  make  way  for  his  majesty,  who  advances  with  solemn 
dignity  to  the  outspread  viands,  and  dips  his  royal  beak 
into  the  savoury  mess  *  After  suflSciently  regaling  him- 
self^ he  has  consideration  enough  to  move  away  firom  the 
spot,  and  ^ve  place  to  the  more  vulgar  appetites.  The 
royal  vultures  are  to  be  seen  in  flocks  in  the  interior, 
and,  when  assembled  to  feed,  present  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  others  that  there 
is  a  species  of  white  vulture  which  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen.  Its  size,  habits,  and  haunts  are  the  same  as  the 
Vultur  Jota,  but  is  of  an  entire  white  colour,  and  seldom 
more  than  a  single  bird  is  seen ;  but  having  never  met 
with  it,  I  can  neither  vouch  for  its  existence  nor  its 
character.  I  once  saw  a  royal  vulture  when  it  was  quite 
young ;  the  plumage  then  was  entirely  black,  as  well  as 
the  membranes  about  the  head  and  neck. 

The  Owls — StrigicUe. 

There  are  about  seven  species  of  night  owls,  from  the 
size  of  a  fowl  to  that  of  a  sparrow.  Some  are  met  with 
in  the  city;  but  up  the  rivers,  in  the  forests,  and  in 
country  places  they  abound  to  a  great  extent.  They 
frequent  the  hauntis  of  bats,  and  the  society  of  young 
birds  and  small  animals,  on  whom  they  prey.  They 
associate  frequently  with  the  goatsuckers,  and,  at  first 
glance,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
one  and  the  other  in  cases  where  they  approach  in  size. 
The  same  long  silky  feathers,  the  same  grey  sombre  livery, 
characterises  the  plumage  of  both  birds.  Their  cry  is, 
however,  very  dissimilar.     No  one  who  has  ever  heard 

•  ThiB,  perhaps,  is  generally  the  case  in  the  wild  state;  but  when  one  of  the 
king  of  natures  is  tamed,  or  made  a  prisoner,  this  mark  of  respect  is  not  in- 
rariably  shown  to  him  by  the  carrion  crows,  who  equally  with  himself  share  the 
rcpsst,  or  e?en  scare  him  away. 

VOL.  lU  2  C  . 
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it  in  the  sileat  watching  of  the  night  can  mistake  the 
screech  of  the  owL  Some  of  the  owls  have  a  most  pe- 
culiar cry,  and  persons  familiar  with  them  recognise  the 
species  by  their  voice.  I  once  heard  in  the  country,  at 
midnight,  the  call  of  an  owl  called  here  the  "  Jumbi,  or 
Ghost-bird,"  which  greatly  interested  me.  It  gave  a 
soft  prolonged  note,  followed  by  a  quick  whistle  or 
scream.  There  was  dangerous  illness  in  the  house  at 
that  moment,  and  the  ominous  voice  of  this  peculiar  bird 
did  not  tend  to  reanimate  the  desponding  spirits  of  those 
present.  It  proved,  however,  a  false  prophet,  for  the 
patient  got  well.  The  larger  species  of  owls  have 
tufts  of  feathers  around  their  ears,  which  are  very  long. 
They  are  known  as  the  homed  or  long-eared  owls.  The 
species  here  are: 


Striz  conicnlaria 

Strix  perkto 

„    passerinoides 

,,    choliba 

„    torquata 

„    ario 

„    lineata 

„    vel  bubo  YirginiaQiu 

About  forty  kinds  of  true  hawks  are  known  in  British 
Guiana.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  blackbird  to  the 
eagle.  They  prey  on  fish,  snakes,  birds,  and  the  young 
of  some  animals,  and  abound  throughout  the  country. 
Many  species  are  very  common,  and  are  well  known, 
such  as  the  chicken-hawk,  &c.  The  haunts  and  habits 
of  most  of  the  others  are,  however,  but  little  known, 
except  to  the  patient  Indian  who  frequents  their  vicinity; 

The  kites  first  daim  our  notice.  There  are  several 
kinds  here. 

One,  the  Falco  melanops  vel  asturina  melanops  vel 
milvus,  is  about  the  size  of  a  duck;  the  head,  body, 
wings,  and  taU,  are  black ;  the  belly  whitish.  The  hesk 
is  short,  curved,  and  yellow ;  the  throat  is  red ;  it  has 
also  a  red  patch  around  the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  reddish 
hue.     The  legs  are  red,  rough,  and  scaly.    These  birds 
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are  called  by  the  Indians  PuUatoo.  They  live  in  flocks, 
and  make  a  great  noise  if  disturbed ;  their  scream  is  very 
shrilL  They  prey  on  insects,  eggs,  and  small  birds,  and 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  Savannahs, 

The  second  species  is  known  here  as  the  swallow- 
tailed  kite,  Falco  vel  Nauclerus  furcatus,  owing  to  the 
tail  opening  like  the  blades  of  scissors.  The  throat,  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  belly  are  white ;  the  wings  and  tail  of 
a  bluish  black;  the  tail  is  long;  the  beak  short  and 
curved;  the  legs  short.  These  birds  fly  very  swiftly, 
and  are  met  with  in  pairs  or  in  flocks  about  the  sand* 
hills  and  open  plains* 

The  kites  differ  from  the  other  hawks  here  in  living 
occasionally  on  insects,  and  in  their  swifter  flight.  The 
beak  and  feet  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  hawks. 
Numerous  other  species  are  met  with. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  in- 
dividual hawk  met  with.  I  will  content  myself  with 
dwelling  on  some  of  them  only.  The  large  brown  hawk 
measures  about  one  foot  ten  inches  from  beak  to  end  of 
tail,  and  three  feet  across  the  wings.  The  plumage  of  the 
back,  belly,  breast,  tail,  and  wing  coverts  reddish-brown, 
with  a  black  patch  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  feathers. 
The  tail  and  wings  are  black ;  the  plumage  of  the  head 
and  neck  yellowish-white,  with  black  streaks  in  the 
centre  of  the  feathers,  and  a  patch  of  black  feathers  in 
front  of  the  throat. 

The  Crab-hawk  is  so  called  from  its  propensity  to 
feed  on  crabs,  which  it  diligently  seeks  for  in  muddy 
places.  It  is  readily  known  by  almost  invariably  being 
found  with  its  claws  and  legs  encrusted  with  mud.  The 
plumage  of  the  head,  back^  rump,  wing,  and  tail  coverts 
blackish-brown,  with  a  ferruginous  tint  on  some  of  the 
larger  feathers;  wings  reddish-brown,  tipped  black,  and 
spotted.     The  tail  is  bluish,  edged  white ;  throat  brown; 
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breast,  belly,  and  lower  wing  coverts  red-brown,  with 
waving  lines  of  black;  beak  red  at  base,  tipped  black; 
legs  and  claws  strong,  scaly,  and  of  a  yellow-green 
colour.  It  frequents  the  mud  flats,  .where  crabs  are 
plentiful. 

The  Mottled  hawk  is  almost  one  foot  four  inches  long, 
and  measures  about  two  feet  across  the  wings;  its 
plumage  is  vari^ated  brown,  black,  red,  and  white. 

Another  species  of  hawk,  the  Insect  eater,  resembles 
the  crab  hawk.  Its  plumage  is  ashi-coloured,  with  brown 
and  black  feathers ;  it  is  only  about  one  foot  in  length, 
and  the  claws  are  often  encrusted  with  mud.  It  feeds 
almost  exclusively  on  beetles  and  other  insects. 

The  Bull-dog  hawk  {Ihycter  letwogaster  vel  aqui- 
lmu8)y  called  by  the  Macusis  Callau-callau,  and  by  the 
Warraus  Tacka-tata,  from  the  noise  it  makes,  is  found 
in  flocks  of  about  a  dozen,  on  the  trees  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  This  bird  is  also  known  as  one  of  the 
Carracarra,  or  laughing  hawks. 

A  species  of  hawk  about  one  foot  three  inches  long, 
is  very  daring,  and  is  often  to  be  seen  alighting  on  the 
backs  of  cattle  which  are  sufiering  from  sores,  in  order, 
apparently,  to  feast  on  the  maggots  which  are  present. 
Its  plumage  is  yellow-brown,  with  tints  of  ferruginous 
brown  and  dirty-white.  It  feeds  on  snakes,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  long-le^ed  Snake-eater. 

The  Baridi  hawk  is  about  nine  inches  long,  with  a 
short  but  deeply-notched  beak.  This  bird  flies  chiefly 
towards  night,  and  preys  on  mice,  bats,  &c.  It  is  found 
chiefly  up  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  plumage  of  the 
head,  back,  wings,  and  tail  is  bf  a  bluish-black  colour; 
the  throat  and  part  of  breast  are  of  a  yellowish-brown; 
the  belly  and  under  part  of  the  wings  are  prettily  marked 
black  and  white;  the  feathers  of  the  vent  and  thighs  are 
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reddish.     This  bird  never  strikes  its  prey,  but  confines 
itself  to  pillaging  nests,  and  destroying  young  birds 

There  are  several  species  of  falcons,  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  which  are  highly  curious.  Some  are 
known  as  the  Laughing  falcons  {Falco  Cdchi/tmans)^  from 
their  peculiar  cry,  and  are  about  six  in  number.  One  of 
these,  the  white  falcon,  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  marshes  in  the  interior,  where  it  feeds  on  fish  and 
reptiles. 

There  are  also  the  brown  and  the  spotted  falcons,  and 
the  yellow  and  the  red-headed  Carracarra  hawks. 

The  common  Chicken-hawk,  Falco  palumbarius,  and 
others,  are  called  Goshawks,  and  are  known  by  their 
short  and  scutellated  tarsi ;  their  wings  are  shorter  than 
their  tails.* 

The  black  hawk  of  this  country  is  a  large  and  power- 
fiil  bird,  very  fierce  and  destructive,  but  not  very  com- 
mon. It  is  found  about  the  coasts,  and  attacks  hen-roosts, 
rats,  and  other  small  quadrupeds.  A  large  bird,  the 
Curry-curry  {Ibia  rubra)^  was  once  shot  by  a  sports- 
man, but  before  the  bird  fell  to  the  ground  a  large  black 
hawk  seized  it,  and  bore  it  away. 

Another  species  of  black  hawk  found  up  the  river 
Demerara  is  much  more  uncommon  than  the  above; 
according  to  Mr.  King,  a  very  respectable  bird-stuifer 
and  observant  naturalist,  its  habits  are  allied  to  the 
species  found  on  the  coasts. 

The  blue  hawk  of  the  cataracts  is  a  large  bird,  rarely 
seen  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers,  but  firequenting. 
the  rapids  and  falls  higher  up.  A  fine  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  hawk  was  shot  with  a  single  bullet  by  my 
lamented  friend  the  late  Dr.  Bonyun  while  descending 
the  dangerous  rapid  of  Twasinki,  lat.  5  degs.,  on  the  river 

•  CuTier. 
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Essequebo.  An  interesting  aocount  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  hawks  of  the  country,  has  been  given  by  the  same 
gentleman.* 

The  lai^e  owl-beaked  fish-hawk  is  found  in  the  Savan- 
nahs, feeding  on  fresh-water  fish,  especially  the  "  Hassar  " 
{Callichthys)j  whose  thick  plates  of  mail  are  quickly 
separated  by  the  remarkable  beak  of  this  bird,  the  upper 
mandible  of  which  is  very  much  curved. 

A  smaller  species,  the  small  owl-beaked  fish-hawk,  is 
found  in  similar  haunts  as  the  last ;  its  general  appearance 
and  habits  also  resemble  the  other. 

Both  of  these  birds  have  long  and  powerful  wings,  as 
well  as  strong  claws,  and  scour  the  Savannahs  in  search 
of  prey. 

The  eagles,  or  ignoble  birds  of  prey,  so  called  because 
they  are  not  readily  employed  in  falconry,  are  singularly 
interesting  in  their  habits. 

One  of  these,  the  great  Harpy  eagle  of  Guiana  {Falco 
harpyia)^  is  the  true  Fisher  eagle.  It  possesses  of  all 
birds  the  most  terrific  bill  and  claws,  and  preys  on  fish 
and  small  animals,  such  as  the  sloth,  monkeys,  and 
fawns.  The  plumage  is  ash-coloured  on  the  head  and 
neck ;  the  mantle  and  sides  of  the  breast  are  of  a  blackish- 
brown  ;  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour  above,  and  is  striped 
with  brown  on  the  thighs;  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  feathers 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  which  it  erects  at  pleasure.f 

It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  very  ferocious.  It  has 
been  known,  when  irritated,  to  attack  a  man,  and  its 
strength  is  so  great  as  to  enable  it  to  inflict  a  firacture  of 
the  skull  with  its  powerfiil  beak.  When  young,  the 
plumage  of  this  bird  is  white.  It  is  called  by  the  Macu- 
sis  "  Guan,'*  and  is  chiefly  seen  on  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  interior. 

*  Scv  Transactioue  of  the  Zooloi^ical  Socwty,  February  11,  1851. 
t  Cuvicr. 
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The  middle-sized  eagle  of  Guiana  is  known  as  the 
crested  Goshawk  (FcUco  amatvs)  and  booted  eagle,  or 
sparrow-hawk.  It  varies  in  colour  from  black  and  white 
to  a  deep  brown,  and  has  a  semicircular  crest  of  black 
feathers,  with  a  white  central  star,  which  it  elevates 
when  excited.  It  has  a  loud  and  peculiar  cry — "  Ha, 
ha^  ha,  ha." 

The  small  eagle  of  Guiana,  Falco  guianensis,  resembles 
in  colour  and  crest  the  Falco  harpyia  above  described; 
it  is  not,  however,  so  large,  and  its  naked  and  scutellated 
tarsi  sufficiently  distinguish  it.  Its  habits  and  haunts 
are  the  same  as  the  others.  It  builds  its  nest  on  trees 
about  the  coast  and  feeds  on  fish. 

There  is  another  eagle  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood ; 
it  is  known  as  the  Falco  cayennensis,  or  Petit  antour 
de  Cayenne.  It  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  its  habits. 

The  following  Table  comprises  a  list  of  the  numerous  species  of 
Eagles,  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  Kites,  found  in  Britiah  Gtuima. 


Latih  Namb. 

Emolish  Kaxs. 

Indian  Nahx* 

IVdco  yel  morphnns  harpyia 

harpy  eagle 

guan 

„      „   morphnua  guianensis 

eagle  of  Guiana 

„    ooronatuB  y.  ornatus 

crested  goshawk 

„    magnirostiifl 

great  beak 

ohtocanu  and  ^jai 
king 

„    gracilis 

mobi 

„    nitiduB  y.  striolatos 

plumbeous  £slcoii 

wonira 

„    pcDcilonotos 

„    conoeutricus 

„    y.  asturima  melanops 

streaked  falcon 

M    tyrannus 

^rant  faloun 

„    sufflata 

Surinam  falcon 

„    ssquinocUalis 

„    T.  odontriorcliis  cayennensis 

little  autour 

Nisns  sez&sciatns 

savato 

Falco  y.  herpethores  cachinnans 

laughing  eagle 

<^to  and  mapiUo 

„    y.  buteo  pteroclee 

„    V.    „      abbreyUtiM 

„    y.  idithjoborus  busarelltis 

waewipany 

„    y.            ^             anthracinus 

„    y.            „            buson 

hobby  buzzard 

„    y.            „            rotilans 

„    braciliensis  y.  polyborus  cheri- 

way 

ca,  and  tosorih 

• 
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Lathi  Namb. 

Milvago  chimachima  y.  faloo  d^gener 
Faloo  T.  daptrius  ater 

„  ¥.  ibycter  aquiliniu  Tel  lenoo- 
gaster 

„    aurantius 

„    y.  hypotriorchis  femoralit 
„    y.  cerchncis  tparyeriiu 
„    y.  harpagus  bidentatua 

M  palumbaritia 

„  y.  gampsonyx  swainaoini 

„  y.  elaDos  dispar 

„  y.  ictinia  plumbea 

„  y.  nauderos  ftucatus 

„  y.  rostrhamos  hamatus 

„  y.  regerhinuB  QQCioatiia 


ExausBNAn. 


oarFa-cam,  or  bull- 
dog 
orange-breasted  hob 


notched  falcon 


swallow-tailed  kite 


ImxiAif  Kams. 

wokira 
oatuanaitye 
yacka-  tata  aad 

callaa-callaa 
ten  -  tea     (yen- 

yeu) 
sakutu 
kiririk 
mnoi  and    otac»- 

raeyou 

komotoh-witwi 

marawia 

watatow 

zitow 
moriro 


Of  the  Second  Order  of  Birds,  or  *'  FasserituB.'' 

Of  the  second  older  of  birds  of  British  Guiana  the 
most  prominent  and  remarkable  are  confessedly  the  large 
family  of  the  Shrikes. 

They  are  perhaps  the  first  birds  which  attract  the  at- 
tention of  strangers  on  their  first  arrival,  by  their  numbers, 
their  boldness,  and  their  habits. 

The  most  common  is  that  so  weU  known  to  the  in* 
habitants  as  the  Eiskadi,  Lanius  sulphuraceous.  This 
strange  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  sentence 
"  Qu'est'Ce-queditj'  to  which  the  shrill  note  of  the  bird 
bears  some  resemblance.  It  is  constantly  uttering  this 
sentence,  but  it  has  also  other  notes  shorter  and  deeper 
in  tone.  From  the  absence  of  shyness,  these  birds  collect 
about  the  dwelling-houses,  and  do  not  seem  at  all  dis- 
turbed at  the  presence  of  man.  They  are  found  very 
destructive  to  the  produce  of  gardens,  but  are  not  often 
molested  on  account  of  the  number  of  insects  which  they 
destroy.  They  feed  on  berries,  finiit,  insects,  and  worms; 
when  feeding,  they  will  allow  you  to  approach  so  close 
as  almost  to  touch  them.     They  possess  great  strength 
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and  boldness.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  seeing  them 
striking  large  nuts  with  their  beaks  against  some  hard 
substance  until  they  broke  the  shell.  They  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  concussion  of  the  brain  to  which  such  severe 
blows  must  have  subjected  them.  They  are  very  pug- 
nacious and  quarrelsome  birds,  and  are  constantly  at 
variance  with  one  another,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  noise 
they  make  when  several  of  them  meet  together  on  the 
same  ti'ee.  They  boldly  attack  other  birds  much  larger 
than  themselves,  such  as  the  common  vulture,  pigeon, 
and  even  the  hawks.  From  mere  wantonness,  apparently, 
they  fly  upon  unoffending  and  harmless  birds,  peck  at 
them,  pounce  on  them,  and  dash  at  their  heads,  and  worry 
them  in  every  possible  way;  the  victims  all  the  time 
dodging  about  in  order  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  en- 
raged kiskadi.  They  also  display  their  anger  towards 
smaller  birds,  which  they  completely  scare  away  by  their 
violent  assaults.  If  caught  in  traps  or  wounded,  they  are 
still  undaunted,  opening  their  wide  mouths  and  snapping 
sharply  at  the  fingers  of  their  captor,  and  I  have  frequently 
known  them  to  attack  children  and  boys  who  annoyed  or 
molested  them.  The  most  common  species  is  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  this  country,  the  plumage  of  the  wings  and 
back  is  of  a  brown  colour ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  vent 
are  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  yellow;  the  head  is  parti-co- 
loured black  and  white,  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  yellow 
and  orange  feathers.  The  female  is  of  a  different  colour, 
and  less  handsome.  The  other  species  do  not  differ 
materially  in  their  plumage  and  habits,  and  need  not  be 
enumerated.  The  kiskadi  builds  a  slovenly,  irregular- 
looking  nest  of  thick  grasses,  generally  upon  the  branches 
of  some  large  tree ;  it  looks  more  like  a  rat's  nest,  with 
a  hole  at  the  side.  The  female  lays  three  eggs  of  a  white 
a)lour,  studded  with  black  spots  at  the  larger  end. 
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These  birds  are  very  commoa  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try, and  their  perpetual  vociferations  attract  constant 
attention.  If  excited  or  alarmed^  they  have  a  peculiar 
triumphant  kind  of  cry,  ^^  Kis-kis-kiskadL"  There  are 
sevenil  varieties  of  the  species  here,  but  they  are  all  re- 
cognised easily  by  their  cry,  and  the  peculiar  brown  and 
bright  orange  plumage. 

There  are  numerous  other  species  of  shrikes,  or  birds 
closely  allied  to  them,  which  deserve  some  notice  here. 
The  Lanius  cayanus  is  often  met  with  in  the  forests;  it 
is  nearly  the  size  of  a  thrush  ;  the  head  is  large,  of 
black  plumage  with  some  grey  feathers;  the  throat,  belly, 
breast,  and  vent  are  white,  with  the  shails  of  some  fea- 
thers on  the  breast  black ;  the  back  is  ash-coloured ;  wings 
black,  wing  coverts  ash-coloured,  also  the  rump;  tail 
black.  It  is  a  formidable-looking  bird  for  its  size,  which 
is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  has  the  habits  of  the 
other  shrikes  in  ferocity  and  daring. 

There  are  five  or  six  different  species  of  a  shrike  or 
butcher-bird,  which  are  called  here  check  birds,  fix>m  the 
fact  of  their  parti-coloured  or  chequered  plumage,  which 
for  the  most  part  in  the  males  is  black  and  white;  the 
females  are  very  different  in  colour,  and  would  scarcely 
be  recognised  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  red-browiw 
plumage ;  they  are  in  general  about  the  size  of  sparrows; 
the  beak  is  rather  long  and  crooked.  They  are  constantly 
met  with  among  thick  foliage,  and  have  a  peculiar  loud 
and  shrill  note. 

There  are  several  kind  of  birds  allied  to  the  £unily  of 
Tyrants,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their 
habits  to  venture  upon  a  description,  and  as  they  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  shrikes,  it  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. There  are,  however,  the  Bald-headed  Tyrant 
( Qym)io  cephcdus  calpti8)y  the  Fork-tailed  tyrant,  and 
the  Tyrant  of  Brazil. 
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Birds  belonging  to  the  Tyrant  and  Shrike  Families, 
according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Professor  Cabanis:* 


Lanias    gulphuratua  rel  Saurophagus 

■ulphimtuB— kiBkadi 
Laniua  vel  Saurophagus  Uctor 
Scaphor/Dchas  yel  tyranntifl  audax 
Milvulufl    vel   Muscicapa   tjramjus — 


Sayannahs 
T^rxaDuiu  yel 
„        yel 
Ikiia 
Myiarchna  yel 
▼el 


rafimifl 
melancho- 

ferox 
coronatns 


Cjclorfaynchns  flayiyentris 
Mjobiut  yel  miuckapa  barbatos 

„      erythrurus 
Elanea  yel  miucicapa  pagana 

„     yel        „         cayenneaBli 

„     aarifroDfl 

„     breyirostria 

„     albicollu 

r,     spadioea 
TVrannulus  yel  regains  elatua 
^onectea  oleaglneaa 


There  are  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  birds  allied  to 
the  interesting  families  of  Crown  Birds  and  Chatterers. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage  and 
lively  appearance.  They  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  feed  on  insects,  seeds,  berries,  &c.;  their 
general  size  is  that  of  a  thrush.  They  have  no  song,f 
but  utter  a  lively  note — "  Qu  et." 

One  species  {Ampelis  caimifex)  has  a  brownish-red 
body  and  breast,  crimson  belly,  and  brownish  wings. 
The  male  is  a  splendid  bird,  and  has  a  magnificent  scar- 
let breast,  head,  and  tail.  It  is  known  here  as  the  Fire- 
bird. 

The  second  species  is  of  a  splendid  ultramarine  colour, 
generally  with  a  rich  purple  throat  and  breast,  with  dark 
wings  and  tail.  It  is  known  as  the  purple-throated 
Cotinga  {^Ampelis  cotinga). 

The  third  species  is  known  as  the  "  Wallababa,"  from 
the  peculiar  noise  it  makes.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  rich 
purple  colour  throughout,  except  about  the  wings,  which 
are  whitish,  the  four  first  feathers  being  tipped  brown. 
{^Ampelis  pompadour)  Pompadour  cotinga. 

The  fourth  species  is  a  true  Chatterer;  it  is  of  a 
blackish  colour  all  over,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by 
a  tuft  on  its  head — a  kind  of  "  feather  helmet."  (-4m- 
pelis  garrulus.) 

*  Reiaen  in  British  Guiana,    llichard  -Schomburgk.  f  Waterton. 
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There  is  another  species  of  a  blue  colour  (Ampdis 
ctBTulea).  Here  we  have  au  instauce  of  the  most 
charming  birds  as  to  plumage,  but  which  are  destitute 
of  song.  Nothing  is  known  in  respect  to  their  nests,  for 
they  retire  during  the  breeding  season  far  away  from 
their  usual  haunts. 

A  species  of  chatterer  is  known  here  as  the  Bell-bird 
(Ampelis  canmculata)^  from  the  fact  of  its  sweet  note 
sounding  at  a  distance  like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell.  In  the 
silent  forest  the  note  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more.  The  Indians  call  the  bird  *^  Dara^'' 
and  the  Spaniards^  '^  Campanero."  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  but  it  is  of  an  entire  white  colour  when  arrived 
at  adult  age.  The  young  ones  are  greenish  in  colour, 
andj gradually  become  white;  the  females,  however,  re- 
main of  a  greenish  hue.  The  male  bird  has  a  spiral  tube, 
or  caruncle,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  com- 
posed of  erectile  tissue,  and  black  in  colour,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  head;  when  loose,  this  caruncle  hangs 
down,  like  the  wattle  of  the  turkey.  They  are  melan- 
choly birds,  and  perch  themselves  on  the  dried  branches 
of  the  lofty  mora-trees,  pouring  forth  their  bell-like  notes, 
especially  after  rain.  The  note  of  the  female  is  not  so 
loud  and  clear  as  that  of  the  male. 

Another  species  allied  to  this  is  the  Procinatus  ven- 
tralis  vel  tersina  cserulea.  It  is  seldom  seen,  being 
rather  a  bird  of  passage  than  a  constant  resident  iu  our 
woods. 

The  following  species  of  chatterers  have  also  been 
enumerated  by  other  writers: 

Ampelis  cayana  I  Lipongufl  simplez 

„      cineracea  | 

There  are  a  number  of  small  birds,  called  here  Tana- 
gers  (  Tanagra\  which  appear  allied  to  the  linnets  and 
finches  of  Europe.     Many   of  them  have  a  fine  lively 
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8t)ng.  They  abound  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
the  variety  of  species  is  very  great.  Waterton,  in  his  highly 
entertaining  "Wanderings,*'  says  that  he  has  met  with 
eighteen  different  species;  but  I  am  only  acquainted  with 
twelve  species;  they  vary  greatly  in  size,  colour,  and 
general  appearance;  some  are  decked  in  green  like  the 
Love  birds,  others  are  of  a  dull  brown  and  grey  colour, 
whilst  many  are  found  with  the  most  striking  plumage, 
such  as  blue  and  purple.  They  are  generally  about  the 
size  of  sparrows,  and  feed  on  fruits,  insects,  and  berries. 
The  wild  fig-tree*  is  a  place  of  great  resort  to  them. 

Many  of  them  are  known  here  by  the  name  of  Sackis^ 
and  are  common  about  the  town.  These  are  of  a  lively 
blue  colour,  and  are  very  noisy  and  quarrelsome.  I  have 
seen  them  fight  so  desperately  as  to  fall  down  exhausted 
and  struggling  to  the  ground;  so  that  they  could  easily 
be  captured. 

The  Blue  Sacki  ( Tanagra  serioptera)  lays  two  eggs, 
bluish  colour,  studded  with  purplish  spots. 

There  is  one  species  of  grey  sacki,  and  three  other 
species  variegated  blue  and  black. 

Another  species  of  tanagra  is  white  and  black. 

Two  very  small  species  are  blackish  in  colour  with 
yellow  breast,  and  tuft  over  the  beak. 

Another  species  is  of  a  splendid  dark  purple  colour  all 
over  except  about  the  breast,  where  the  plumage  is 
tinted  reddish. 

The  following  are  the  species  of  tanagers  known  :t 


Tanagra  serioptera               (blue  sacki) 

If 

episcopus               (blue  do.) 
olivaseens               (brown  do.) 

n 

>» 

archiepi  Scopus 

n 

cayana  Tel  callospiza  cayana 

}f 

mexicana  vel       „     mexiuana 

n 

gyrolayel            „      gyrola 

♦  Waterton. 

t  The  above  list  is 

taken  from  Richard  Schombnrgk's 

"Reisen  in  British 

Goiana.** 
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Tanagra  punctata  rel  caHoapiaa  punctata 

„      tAtao  yel  „      tAtao 

„      atricapilla  vel  pogonothraapis  atrica|rfUa 
y,      nigerriina  vel  tachTphonos  nigerrimus 
„      ochropygoa  Tel         „         ochropygoa 
„      cristatus  yel  „         cristatua 

^      canicapilla  vd  geothypis  nelata 
^     iridma  vel  hTpothljpiB  iridina 
„      Tiolacea  vel  euphoaa  yiolaoea 
„      cayenneiiaia  yet    „     cayennensia 
Saphooa  minuta 

Allied  to  the  tanagers  are  the  warblers  {Mdtacilla\ 
of  which  there  are  several  species  here ;  in  their  habits 
and  appearance  they  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  thrushes, 
and  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  define  the  distinctions 
between  these  families. 

The  species  described  are — 

Motacilla  rel  henicodchla  noyeboracenBis 
Phoenicofloma  yel  pyranga  asane 
Rhamphopis  atro-oocdneos 
Troglodytea  rufulus 
Cyphorhinua  leucostictaa 

„        yel  turdus  cantana  (aingi  well)— mrn 
Thiyothoraa  platensis  „ 

„  albipectus 

„  coraya 

Campylorhynchus  yel  furnariaa  griaena 
Donacobina  yel  tardua  atricapillua 

The  Thrushes — Ih^rduSf  IktrdidcB,  Dentirastres. 

The  thrushes  of  this  country  are  equally  interesting 
with  those  of  Europe,  but  do  not  exist  in  such  numbers  ; 
several  species  are  met  with  about  the  city,  and  are 
known  to  have  a  sweet  song.  Early  in  the  morning 
these  birds  may  be  heard  about  the  houses.  They  are 
very  shy,  build  their  nests  in  lonely  places,  and  are  sel- 
dom molested  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are  six  or 
seven  different  species  met  with  ;  they  differ  much  in 
size,  but  their  plumage  is  more  or  less  alike.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  species  known : 


TuTdna  ihmigatua 
„        gymnophthalmus 
„        albiventer 


TordiiB  phflBopygua 
„        albicoUia 
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The  lazy-bird,  as  it  is  here  termed,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  thrush,  but  is  in  no  other  way  allied  to  it.  Its 
plumage  is,  however,  in  general  of  a  brown  colour,  and  it 
has  rather  a  long  tail.  It  derives  its  appropriate  name  from 
its  indolent  habits;  it  builds  no  nest  of  its  own,  but  in  a 
cowardly  manner  deprives  the  little  wren  of  this  country 
of  hers,  destroying  the  eggs  and  substituting  its  own  in 
place  of  the  others.  There  is  often  great  disturbance 
occasioned  in  the  galleries  of  the  houses  by  these  domes- 
tic disputes  between  the  excited  little  lady  wren,  thus 
turned  out  of  her  dwelling  and  robbed  of  her  progeny, 
and  the  domineering  lazy-bird,  whicl^  appears  to  think 
that  might  is  right. 

Allied  to  the  thrushes  and  the  shrikes  are  a  number 
of  birds  commonly  met  with,  and  of  which  there  is  little 
to  say  as  to  their  habits  and  appearance — a  list,  merely, 
is  therefore  given  of  such  birds: 


Mynnooax  yd  tnrdus  cinnamomeos 

„      leucophrys 
Pfiigleiia  Tel  lanius  ftuwbris 
Hjpocnemifl  yd  tnrdiu  tintinnabnlata 

„        poecUonota 
HolocneiDiB  yel  turdos  lineatua 
FSthya  yel  piiHra  albifrons 

f,  yel  tiudiiB  pectonles 
Conopophaga  angnstinMtriB 
Colohatnria  yel  pitta  macnlaria 

„       yel  tardus  tinniens 
Mjiothera  yd       „     oolma 


Daty  oephala  yel  musdcapa  thamno- 


Thamiiophiliif  staganu 
„        drrhatoB 
„       neyius 
„        raficollis 
Eomddyora  yd  motadlla  griaea 

„        yd  mjrmothera  axillaris 
„        yel  musdcapa  pygmaea 
.,        yd  myiothera  qnadriyit- 
tato 
Rhopoterpe  guttata 
Thamnomanes  glaucus 
FurnariuB  leuoopus 
Lynallasds  ruflcauda 
^      ruficapilla 
Anabates  pyrrhooes 
!>.     „       uropygidis  Xenops  dentirostris 

Tbamiiophilus  yd  lanius  doliatus 

The  wrens  (so  called)  of  this  cotmtry  are  allied  to  the 
ant-catchers  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  creepers  on  the 
other;  some  of  the  birds  of  this  class  are  very  tame,  and 
build  their  nests  in  empty  bottles  and  holes  about  the 
houses  and  garden  trees.  They  are  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  have  a  remarkable  sweet  and  cheerful  song. 
The  female  lays  one  small  white  egg. 
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This  species  is  called  Thryothorus  platensis  ;  they  are 
very  useful  in  destroying  insects  which  infest  the  houses, 
and  their  pleasing  appearance  and  note  render  them 
popular  favourites  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  A  bird 
allied  to  the  wren  is  very  like  a  canary  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance; the  plumage  is  of  a  greenish-yellow;  it  has  a 
lively  note. 

The  fly-catchers.(Jff(«ctcapa)  are  represented  here  by 
4he 

Mosdcapa    rel    basileatenu    yermi-  I  MuBcicapa  Tel  aetopluiga  niticilla 
Tora  I  Setophaga  castaneocapilla 

The  fly-catchers  are  an  interesting  group  of  birds;  they 
live  on  insects,  and  have  horizontally  depressed  bills  with 
a  slightly  hooked  point,  and  are  furnished  with  bristles  at 
their  base. 

Their  habits  are  in  general  so  like  those  of  the  shrikes 
as  to  render  further  c^cription  unnecessary. 

One  species  has  a  long  bifurcated  tail,  which  renders 
its  flight  heavy  and  jerking.  It  perches  on  a  bough  and 
watches  the  approach  of  insects;  when  one  is  discovered^ 
the  bird  darts  towards  it  and  seizes  it  with  its  unerring 
beak,  and  wheeling  round  resumes  its  seat.  It  opens 
and  shuts  its  tail  in  flying  just  like  the  working  of 
a  pair  of  scissors.  The  head  is  black,  with  a  few  yellow 
feathers  at  the  top;  the  throat  and  breast  are  white ;  the 
back  and  rump  ash-coloured,  wings  brown-black,  and 
the  tail  blackish  and  forked,  the  two  outside  feathers 
being  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

The  manakins  are  very  small  birds,  with  the  most 
varied  plmnage ;  there  are  several  species  of  them ;  the 
largest  is  white  and  black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  wren  ; 
another  is  red  and  black  ;  one  species  is  black  with  a 
white  crown  ;  another  like  the  last,  but  with  a  yellow 
and  red  head;  another  species  is  dark-coloured,  with  a 
white  throat. 
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The  manakins  are  forest  birds,  and  are  constant  visitorfl 
to  the  wild  fig-tree  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
The  following  species  are  described : 


Pipra  parecda 
^     toDgioauda 

Pipra  comuta 
„     leuoociUa 

^     manacas 

„     sereoa 

„     aureola 

Senopipo  atronetens 
Hemipipo  chlorion 

„     anrocapilla 

A  very  peculiar  bird  is  allied  to  the  family  of  mana- 
kins, although  much  larger  in  size  and  belonging  to  a 
separate  group,  it  is  wdl  known  as  the  **  cock  of  the 
rock"  {Pipra  rupicola),  or  hoopoe  hen.  The  male 
is  of  a  splendid  orange  colour  on  the  body  and  head,  the 
wing  feathers  are  brown,  edged  with  yellow  and  red 
like  the  tail,  the  beak  is  reddish  yellow.  There  is  a 
fine  tuft  of  feathers,  crescent  shaped,  placed  on  the  head 
like  a  cocked  hat ;  the  eyes  are  yellow  white  ;  the  tail  is 
short  and  square,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  docked. 
The  female  and  young  birds  are  of  an  obscure  brown 
teith  a  diminutive  comb  or  crest.  The  female  lays  two  eggs, 
and  scratches  the  ground  like  the  common  fowl,  which 
it  also  resembles  in  other  respects.  *  They  build  their 
nests  chie6y  of  wood  among  the  rocks,  are  solitary  in 
their  habits,  and  live  chiefly  on  fruit.  Some  of  the  antics 
exhibited  by  the  male  birds  are  very  remarkable ;  they 
are  described  as  inclined  to  dancing,  and  have  been  seen 
capering  about  throwing  up  the  head,  opening  the  tail 
like  a  fan;  now  strutting  about,  and  scratching  the 
ground  with  a  hopping  gait,  gabbling  all  the  time  until 
tired,  when  another  bird  takes  up  the  performance,  the 
others  looking  on  with  apparent  delight. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  the  swallow  tribe  met 
with  here.  Their  habits  are  much  the  same  as  in  colder 
countries,  except  that  they  do  not  migrate.  They  are 
chiefly  seen  in  wet  weather,  and  are  frequently  noticed 
about  the  mouth  of  the  river,  resting  on  the  ropes  of  the 
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ships  close  to  the  stellings,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the 
trees  and  rafters  of  wooden  buildings.  They  are  rarely 
seen  in  such  large  flocks  as  in  Europe,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  of  there  being  no  necessity  for  them  to  con- 
gregate previous  to  a  voyage.  They  build  their  nests  in 
chimneys  and  wooden  buildings  that  are  not  much 
frequented.  I  remember  seeing,  however,  a  long  pen- 
dulous nest  built  by  one  species  in  the  gallery  of  the 
public  buildings,  a  place  frequently  thronged  by  people; 

Another  species  constructs  a  beautiful  nest  of  twigs 
which  hangs  suspended  on  the  branches  of  trees. 

I  was  once  told  by  a  party  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
birds  to  stuff  and  sell,  that  he  had  met  with  one  species 
of  large  size  ;  a  flock  of  about  fifty  was  passing  and  he 
could  only  procure  one  specimen.  Its  wings  when 
extended  measured  about  a  foot  in  length,  in  all  pro- 
|)ability  this  was  a  species  of  the  swift  {CypseliMt)^  which 
bird  is  not  often  seen  in  this  country. 

Martins  and  swallows  are  constantly  seen  on  the  sugar 
estates,  where  they  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
^^megass  logies*'  (large  wooden  buildings  like  bams, 
open  at  the  sides,  and  used  for  the  storing  of  megass  or 
dried  cane  after  the  saccharine  juice  has  been  crushed 
out  by  rollers),  no  doubt  for  the  number  of  flies  and  other 
insects  which  abound  there.  Early  in  the  morning,  and 
about  sunset,  the  swallows  are  particularly  active,  their 
rapid  and  graceful  movements  in  eager  search  for  prey 
invisible  to  human  eyes  afford  an  ever  interesting  sight 
to  the  naturalist. 

One  species  of  swallow  met  with  up  the  Demerara 
river  is  exactly  four  inches  long,  including  the  tail,  it 
measures  also  four  inches  across  the  wings.  It  has  a 
blackish  head,  wings,  back,  and  tail,  the  rump  is  white, 
the  throat  whitish,  whilst  the  belly  is  of  a  buff  colour 
speckled  brown  and  grey  ;  the  tail  is  short  and 
square,  and  composed  of  ten:  feathers,  which  have  their 
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quills  or  shafts  projecting  beyond  the  barb,  and   very 
sharp  pointed  ;  the  legs  are  not  feathered  low  down. 

A  second  species  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  above,  but 
it  has  a  forked  tail  about  three  inches  long.  It  is  of  a 
blackish  colour  on  the  head,  back,  wings,  side,  and  tail, 
but  the  feathers  on  the  head,  back,*tail,  and  wing  coverts 
are  edged  white ;  the  throat  and  belly  are  whitish.  The 
legs  are  feathered  as  far  as  the  toes. 

A  third  species  {Hirundo  purpurea)  is  larger  than  the 
other  two,  and  is  of  a  deep  bluish  black  on  the  head, 
wings,  and  back,  whilst  underneath  it  is  white  ;  the  tail 
is  square. 

These  birds  are  chiefly  seen  among  the  shipping, 
and  oftentimes  rest  on  the  courida  trees  adjoining  the 
river. 

A  fourth  species  I  received  from  Berbice  (Canje 
Creek).  It  is  of  large  size,  being  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  length,  including  the  tail,  which  only  measures  two 
inches,  and  is  composed  of  twelve  feathers,  the  outside 
ones  being  a  little  longer  than  the  others;  the  colour  of 
the  head,  back,  rump,  and  wing  coverts  is  bluish  black  ; 
wings  and  tail  brownish  black ;  throat  and  breast  greyish 
brown  ;  vent^  belly,  and  sides  whitish  ;  legs  not 
feathered  ;  the  thumb  opposing  the  other  toes. 

A  fifth  species  was  shot  at  plantation  Aurora,  Essequebo. 
It  is  larger  than  the  others,  measuring  six  inches  in 
length,  and  nine  inches  across  the  wings.  The  colour  of 
the  head,  back,  and  wings  is  lustrous  steel  blue  ;  the 
rump,  throat,  belly,  and  vent  are  white ;  the  feathers  of 
the  upper  wing  coverts  are  edged  white  on  the  outside ; 
the  tail  is  square,  of  a  greenish  black  colour,  the  two 
outside  feathers  being  edged  white. 

A  sixth  species  {Hvnmdo  albicoUis)  I  procured  from 
up  the  river  Demerara.     It  is  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
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length,  has  a  forked  tail  and  long  narrow  wing?,  which 
stretch  backwards  about  half  an  indi  beyond  the  tail. 
The  head  is  round,  and  of  a  bluish  black  colour  ;  the 
beak  is  short  and  crooked  ;  a  white  patch  of  feathers  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  eyes.  The  throat  and  front  part 
of  the  chest  are  white;  a  circle  of  white  feathers  surround 
the  neck  like  a  collar.  The  back,  tail,  belly,  and  vent 
are  bluish  black ;  the  wings  of  a  similar  colour,  but  most 
of  the  feathers  are  edged  white  ;  a  patch  of  white 
feathers  is  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  rump  ;  the  legs  are 
feathered  as  far  as  the  claws. 

This  bird  builds  a  peculiar  nest,  which  deserves  no- 
tice. It  is  pendulous,  and  about  one  foot  in  length  ;  it 
is  made  up  of  some  woolly  substance,  and  resembles 
spongio-piline  in  appearance.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  and 
half  way  down  the  inside  there  is  a  projecting  ledge. 

The  following  species  are  described  in  Richard 
Schomburgk's  work. 


Hirundo  yel  progne  pnrpiira 
y,     Tel      „      tapera 
„     leuooptera 


Hirundo  melanolenca 

„      Tel  attioora  fasdate 
„      albicoUifl 


The  Goat-suckers  {Caprimulgus),  as  they  have  been 
improperly  termed,  are  an  inoffensive  and  interesting 
class  of  birds,  which  have  been  admirably  described  by 
Waterton.  They  have  been  styled  by  the  French* 
"  Engoutevent,"  or  swallowers  of  wind,  from  the  fact  of 
a  peculiar  humming  sound  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
rushing  of  air  into  their  large  mouths  when  distended  in 
the  pursuit  of  insects.  The  goat-suckers  rest  in  the  forests 
during  the  day,  and  come  out  towards  night  in  search  of 
food,  which  consists  of  moths,  flies,  and  other  insects. 
Their  eyes  cannot  bear  the  light.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
suppose  that  they  feed  on  the  milk  of    animals,    for 
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although  frequently  seen  hopping  about  near  to  cattle, 
it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  them  of  troublesome 
companions^  such  as  flies  and  worms.  Waterton  says 
that  there  are  nine  species  here,  and  that  the  general 
plumage  is  like  that  of  all  night  birds. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  eight  species: 

Ci^riiiinlgiu  annodUis        I  Capriroulgiu  nigiesoeiu   I  Caprimulgas  grandii 
„         d«!ii08atii8      I         „  furoifer        I         „  nifus 

„         cayennensis    |         „  nacunda      | 

They  have  a  remarkable  cry,  plaintive  and  soft; 
neither  the  Indians  nor  negroes  like  to  destroy  these  birds; 
they  are  regarded  as  omens,  and  by  the  ignorant  are 
considered  as  the  habitations  of  departed  souls.  They 
are  reported  to  sit  longitudinally  on  the  branches  of  trees.* 
One  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  wood-owl ;  the  general 
plumage  of  all  of  them  is  very  like  that  of  owls,  and  does 
not  require  description;  two  species  are  about  the  size  of 
thrushes;  one  species  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  the 
others  are  smaller.  They  lay  a  small  number  of  eggs  on 
the  ground,  and  are  very  indifferent  as  to  the  mode  of 
nest. 

The  Sparrow  tnhe.-^Comroatres,  IHngilla. 

The  birds  of  the  sparrow  tribe  are  numerous  in  variety, 
but  are  little  understood  as  yet.  Many  of  them  are 
called  here  grass  birds,  from  the  fact  of  their  feeding  and 
building  their  nests  chiefly  in  the  long  grasses  about  the 
roadsides.  Their  plumage  i»  generally  dull,  being  blacky 
brown,  or  bluish.  One  common  species  constructs  a  nest, 
close  to  the  roadside,  of  thick  grass  and  twigs.  The 
female  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  of  a  neutral  tint  colour 
with  purple  spots. 

The  following  species  have  been  described : 


Waterton. 
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Saltator  yel  tanagni  magnA 
„        coBralesoeiis 
„       oliyafloeiw 
„        rel  tanagra  atrs 

Pitylus  T«l  loxia  grosaoa 
„      yel  loxia  canadensis 

Ciuopis  minor 

Arremon  yel  tanagra  BUens 


Arremon  penonatns 
Calyphtraphonu  yd  tenagra  galaiU 
CooooboroB  ater 
Sporophlla  yel  loxia  americana 

„       caataneiyeotria 
Sycalis  yel  Fringilla  brazilienais 


Zonotrichia  yd  FriDgilU  matatins 


There  are  a  great  many  species  of  the  Cassique  in  this 
country.  They  are  generally  known  as  mocking-birds, 
and  are  called  by  the  Indians  Suwacco.  They  imitate 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
also  the  barking  of  dogs,  or  bleating  of  sheep.  They 
delight  especially  in  mocking  the  Guinea-birds.  They 
are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  and  feed  on  fruit,  seeds,  &c. 
When  not  better  engaged,  they  amuse  themselves  by 
throwing  themselves  forward  and  downwards  fix)m  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  rise  again  repeating  the  joke. 
These  birds  have  a  sort  of  song  of  their  own,  short  and 
sweet,  but  it  does  not  come  up  in  talent  to  their  imitative 
notes,  which  are  surprisingly  accurate.  Their  nests, 
constructed  of  roots  and  grasses,  are  very  remarkable, 
being  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  pendulous,  and 
attached  to  the  branches  of  trees,  where  they  are  some- 
times seen  in  great  numbers,  three  or  four  hundred 
sporting  in  thb  breeze;  being  placed,  however,  on  such 
firagile  foundations,  they  are  admirably  secured  fix>m  the 
approach  of  animals. 

About  seven  species  are  commonly  noticed. 

One  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  blackbird,  has  a 
shining  black  body,  wings,  and  tail ;  the  belly  and  rump 
being  of  a  bright  orange-yellow,  and  the  beak  sulphur 
colour. 

A  second  species  is  entirely  black,  except  the  rump, 
which  is  bright  yellow. 

The  third  species,  Cassicus  vel  oriolus  ciistatus,  is  the 
largest,  and  has  a  chocolate-coloured  body  and  wings; 
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yellow  patch  on  neck,  and  ten  yellow  tail-feathers,  the 
two  centrq  ones  being  black,  and  shorter  than  the  others; 
beak  black,  tipped  yellow.  It  has  an  erectile  tuft  of 
five  or  six  long  black  feathers  on  the  head. 

The  other  species  have  all  yellow  tails,  with  chesnut- 
coloured,  or  greenish  yellow  bodies. 

The  following  are  the  species  of  cassique  known : 


Caflsicns  cristatoB 

„      Tiridis  t.  angosti- 

.frODS 


Cassicus  hasmor- 

rhous 
Cassiciu  persicus 


CaMlcos  albiroB- 
tria  T.  zanthornus 

„  „         chryaoptenia 


The  Troupiales,  icterus  vel  oriolus,  are  an  interesting 
group  of  birds.  They  have  a  sweet  song,  and  have  been 
called  the  nightingales  of  Guiana;  the  black  and  orange 
species  especially  has  a  sweet  note. 

The  Troupiales,  or  Carange,*  are  easily  domesticated, 
but  cannot  be  kept  in  cages.  Th^y  build  long  pendulous 
nests,  like  those  of  the  mocking-birds ;  the  females  are 
not  so  brightly  robed  as  the  males;  the  colour  of  the 
plumage  in  some  species  is  quite  different. 

There  are  several  varieties  commonly  known;  one  has 
black  wings  and  tail,  golden  yellow  head,  neck,  and 
breast.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  and  has  a  sweet 
and  plaintive  note.  Another  species  is  smaller,  the  body 
and  throat  are  yellow.  This  species  goes  about  in  flocks, 
and  has  an  indifferent  song.  The  third  species,  Icterus 
vel  oriolus  xanthomus,  has  a  black  head  and  throat, 
bright  yullow  breast,  and  patch  on  shoulders;  the  wings 
are  black,  with  a  few  white  feathers ;  it  is  called  here 
the  plantain  bird.  The  fourth  species,  Icterus  chryso: 
cephalus,  is  small,  has  a  yellow  head  and  body,  black  tail 
and  throat,  with  parti-coloured  wings.  The  species 
known  are : 

1.  Icterus  xanthomus  ~  pUuitHin     |         2.  Icterus  jaiDacaii 

bird  I         3.        yy     chrysocephalus 

•  Vielot, 
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Another  species  allied  to  these  is  very  commonly  met 
with  in  flocks  around  the  roads  and  fidds,  where  it 
feeds  on  the  grain  and  insects  mixed  with  dung.  It  is 
an  entire  black  colour,  and  very  glossy;  its  tail  is  hol- 
lowed out  like  a  boat  when  it  flies,  and  sometimes  fan- 
shaped.  It  is  a  true  Icterus,  and  has  been  termed  the 
Boat-tailed  Grakle,*  (Stumus  eel  Icterus  jamaicensU). 
Other  species  allied  to  the  above,  are — 

Stoniella  lodoTidana  |  Chaloopiiinei  Tel  stanms  jamaieeMv 

Molothms  atronitena  I  „         minor 

Lamproptar  guianeoaia  | 

A  species  of  pie  is  known  here  as  the  Ricebird,  Black 
Cassique,  or  Surinam  Crow,  Cassicus  Niger,  It  is  of  an 
entire  glossy  and  lustrous  black  coloiu*.  The  feathers 
around  the  neck  are  erectile,  and  form  a  kind  of  muff, 
giving  these  birds  a  curious  appearance  when  hopping 
about  Their  general  size  is  that  of  a  jackdaw.  They 
are  met  with  near  habitations,  where  they  plunder  the 
com  and  rice-fields.  They  are  sometimes  seen  in  flocks 
of  fifty  or  more,  and  occasionally  hover  about  cattle, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  treating  themselves  to  a  stray 
insect.  They  approach  the  orioles  in  their  mode  of  flight, 
which  is  very  rapid,  and  also  resemble  them  in  other 
respects. 

There  are  two  spedes  of  jay  in  British  Guiana.  One 
species,  Corvus  cayanus,  is  called  Ibibirou  by  the  In- 
dians. It  has  a  black  forehead  and  beak,  the  rest  of  tlie 
head  being  white;  the  breast  and  belly  are  whitish,  the 
throat  black;  the  wings  are  of  a  bluish  purple,  the  back 
is  brown,  and  the  tail  is  of  a  greyish  purple,  tipped  with 
white.  The  other  species,  Corvus  hyacinthinus,  is  of  a 
lilac  blue  colour;  these  birds  are  seldom  seen  near  the 
habitations  of  man,  and  are  very  shy  and  restless. 


♦  CuTiw. 
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Two  species  of  birds  are  closely  allied  to  the  starlings; 
one  has  a  brown  back,  red  breast  and  throat,  and  ia 
called  here  the  Robin  Redbreast;  it  is  very  tame,  and 
is  seen  along  the  roads,  where  it  sometimes  assembles  in 
flocks.  Its  name  is  Leistes  americanns  vel  oriolus 
Guianensis,  vel  tanagra  militaris.  The  other  species 
has  a  black  body  and  yellowish  head;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  thrush,  and  sings  prettily.  It  is  known  as  the 
Icterus  vel  oriolus  ictero  ceplwlus. 

The  Creepers — Certhia. 

The  Creepers,  or  lawarradre,  are  small  birds  which  are 
met  with  in  the  Savannahs  and  forests.  They  have  no 
song,  but  are  beautifully  attired.  Their  bodies  are  long. 
and  narrow.  They  have  long  slender  sabre-shaped 
beaks.  There  are,  at  least,  six  or  seven  species  known 
whose  plumage  greatly  varies,  being  generally  blue,  black, 
or  green* 

The  species  known  are : 


It  Certhia  rA  daenis  spin 

S,  DacnxB  yel  sjItU  cgranooephala 

S.  l>aciiitTei     „      cayana 

4k  Arbelorhlna  Tel  oerlhia  oiqraiiea 


5.  Artelorhina  yd  owtliia  carula 

6.  Certhiola  flaYBola 
T.  DigloBsa  major 


TrochiUdcB — ^Humming  Birds. 

The  humming  birds  form  a  very  interesting  group  in 
the  ornithological  family  of  British  Guiana.  They  are 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  vary  in  size 
from  a  large  bee  to  a  wren.  They  have  all  long  and 
slender  beaks,  which  are  more  or  less  flexible,  and  bend 
like  strips  of  whalebone.  Some  have  straight  beaks, 
others  curved  or  sabre-shaped.  The  plumage  of  all  is 
bright  and  glittering.  They  live  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, on  insects  which  are  to  be  found  inside  flowers. 
If  one  of  these  interesting  little  birds  be  watched  whilst 
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\a  search  of  food  it  will  be  seen  hoveriiig  about  BOtne 
shrub  or  plant  in  flower;  suddenly,  with  a  rapid  wing, 
it  darts  opposite  the  expanded  corolla,  and  vibrating  its 
tiny  wings  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  defy  perception,  it 
^ps  its  tiny  beak,  with  unerring  certainty,  into  the 
waving  chalice  which  contains  its  food.  Having  snatched 
the  unsuspecting  insects  which  had  been  revelling  in  all 
the  luxury  of  honied  repasts,  the  gay  destroyer  passes 
on  to  other  flowers,  until  his  appetite  is  satisfied.  From 
thus  seeking  flowers,  it  has  been  ofben  stated  that  these 
birds  live  on  the  honey  or  saccharine  fluids  found  there; 
but  although,  no  doubt,  they  do  not  despise  the  honey 
when  met  with,  they  are  chiefly  attracted  by  the  insect 
food.  Some  humming  birds  build  their  nests  on  branches 
of  trees  overhanging  water,  probably  thinking  this  a 
secure  place;  but  they  are  frequently  washed  away  by 
high  tides,  or  attacked  by  snakes. 

The  humming  birds,  though  small,  are  bold  and  ac- 
tive. They  attack  birds  much  larger  than  themselves, 
and  chase  them  like  shrikes. 

Their  nests  vary  according  to  their  species ;  some 
have  a  kind  of  rim  on  the  edge  to  prevent  the  eggs  from 
rolling  out.  The  female  bird  lays  two  white  ^gs.  The 
males  do  not  appear  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the 
nests,  nor  do  they  help  to  feed  the  young  ones. 

The  following  species  have  been  described : 

Trochilos  moschatos  ruliiy  crested  humming  biid 

„  Tiridifl  common  green  „ 

„  gnuninenaiB  black  breasted  „ 

„  rufigaster  rofous  bellied  „ 

„  aoritns  golden  green  „    (Is^ge) 

„  anriculatns  „  „  „    (small) 

„  ornatus  tiKftedneck  „ 

„  ftircatns  forked  tail  „ 

iy  latipennls  sabre  wing  „ 

„  sapphirinns  sapphire  throated  „ 

„  platurus  ,    racket  tail  „ 

,,  petasophorus      '    violet  tufted  „ 

„  bicolor  sapphire  and  emerald      ,^ 

„  riTolie  rivoli  „ 
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Tfochilns  pella 

topac  throated  hainming  bird 
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ruby  throated 
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ft 
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superciliOTOs 
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brazilientiB 
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» 

pygmaeoB 

» 

longmarcat 

Six  different  kind  of  king-fishers  {Alcedo)  are  known 
here,  some  of  these  are  very  small,  others  as  large 
as  a  pigeon.  Thej  have  the  same  habits  as  those  of 
other  countries,  and  construct  their  nests  in  holes  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  They  are  very  shy  and  lonely 
birds,  sitting  on  the  branches  of  trees  wherQ  they  can 
have  a  good  look  out  for  the  fish  which  sports  in  the 
water  near  them.  No  sooner  is  one  perceived  than  the 
active  king-fisher  plxmges  headlong  into  the  water,  is  lost, 
perhaps,  to  view  for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  is  seen  to 
emerge  fi'om  the  wave  holding  its  prey  between  its 
mandibles  or  claws,  and  hastens  back  to  the  same  spot 
whence  it  started,  to  digest  its  food  at  leisure.  The  plu- 
mage of  these  birds  is  varied  and  pretty,  but  does  not 
^ual  in  splendour  that  of  the  European  king-fisher. 

This  bird  is  called  by  the  Caribs  "  sacka  sacka,"  aud 
by  the  Arrowaaks  "  saxicarlie," 

The  following  are  the  species  known: 

Aloedo  torqnata  I  Aloedo  americaiia 

„      amazona  „         roperdlioia 

n      bicolor  I 

In  the  same  family  of  birds  as  the  king-fishers  we 
find  the  blue-headed  mot-mot,  or  "  houton,"  or  "hutu," 
which  latter  name  it  derives  from  the  peculiar  noise  it 
makes.  It  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  the  colour  of  the 
body  is  made  up  of  different  shades  of  green  ;  the  wings 
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and  tail  are  bluish,  on  tlie  Iiead  there  is  an  erectile  crest 
of  black  feathers  surrounded  by  azure  blue  feathers  of 
two  different  shades  ;  a  patch  of  black  feathers,  edged 
blue,  extends  firom^the  eye  to  the  ear,  whilst  on  the 
breast  there  is  a  similar  tuil  of  nine  feathers,  or  some- 
times only  a  small  patch  of  black ;  a  black  membrane 
encircles  the  eye  ;  the  beak  is  strong,  and  serrated  to- 
wards the  middle ;  the  eyes  are  reddish  brown ;  the  taU 
is  made  up  of  twelve  long  feathers,  overlapping  in  pairs, 
the  under  ones  being  much  the  shortest,  and  those  above 
them  gradually  increasing  in  length. 

The  "  houtou"  has  a  curious  habit  of  stripping  off  the 
barb  of  the  two  longest  feathers  of  its  tail,  commencing 
about  an  inch  from  the  extremity.  I  have,  however, 
seen  specimens  in  which  this  notched  appearance  of  the 
tail  did  not  obtain.  The  haunts  of  this  bird  are  the 
gloomy  forests  ;  it  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  feeds  on 
birds  and  insects,  preferring  the  low  brushwood  to  the 
loftier  trees,  except  when  tempted  by  some  favourite 
fruit,  such  as  the  bastard  "silvabali"  affords.*  It  is 
sometimes  seen  with  a  small  snake  in  its  mouth,  as  if  it 
occasionally  indulged  in  that  article  of  diet  It  makes 
no  nest,  but  hatches  its  young  in  sandy  holes. 

It  makes  a  monotonous  sound,  **hutu-hutu,*'  hence  the 
corrupted  word  houtou. 

The  third  order  of  birds,  the  Scansorise,  consists  of 
those  which  are  called  "  climbers,'*  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  able  to  climb  on  trees,  and  other  objects^  To 
enable  them  to  do  this  they  have  the  extefnal  toe 
directed  backwards  like  the  thumb,  by  which  construc- 
tioh  they  can  grasp  the  body  which  is  to  support  them 
in  a  very  efficient  manner,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by 
examining  the  feet  of  the  common  parrot,  wood-pecker, 
and  other  birds.     The  jacamars  are  of  this  order,  and 

•  Waterton. 
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deserve  notice.  These  birds  are  seldom  seen  except  by 
the  Indians,  who  shoot  them  up  the  river  Essequebo ;  they 
have  no  song,  but  are  clothed  with  a  brilliant  golden 
green  plumage  ;  they  are  generally  found  on  rocky 
mountains^  aand  hills,  and  savannahs;  the  smaller  species 
frequent  the  savannahs  and  woods.  They  have  long 
pointed  bills,  and  may  be  considered  as  closely  allied  to 
the  bee-eaters.  They  feed  upon  insects  such  as  moths 
and  butterflies.  These  birds  are  of  indolent,  sedentary 
habits,  they  are  often  seen  pensively  sitting  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  which  overhang  water,  and  now  and 
then  lazily  to  dart  upon  some  roving  insect.  There  are 
several  species  here;  the  largest  (^Oaibula grandis)  is 
about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  it  is  of  a  golden  green  colour 
on  the  head,  back,  tail,  and  breast ;  the  belly  is  red 
brown,  and  the  throat  white ;  the  tints  are  singularly 
beautifiil.  Another  species  is  similar  to  the  last  in  colour, 
but  smaller  in  size,  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body.  A 
third  species  (  QaUnda  flcmrostra)  has  a  yellow  beak  and 
daws,  but  in  plumage  resembles  the  others,  except  that 
the  breast  is  not  greenish.  A  fourth  species  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  including  the  tail,  which  is  six 
inches  long,  hence  it  is  called  the  long-tailed  jacamar ; 
the  plumage  is  bluish  and  brown  black.  All  the  male 
jacamars  have  white  feathers  on  the  throat. 
The  species  are 


Galbnla  yiricauda 

Galbula  alliyenter 

M       septura 

„        lugubris 

„       flaTlrostra 

„         grandis 

Belonging  to  the  order  of  climbers  are  two  birds  which 
merit  description,  and  which  I  believe  are  not  generally 
known  to  naturalists,  the  "  Boclora,"  and  "  Cuia."  The 
"boclora,**  orwow-wow  (  Trogon  meUmopterus)  j8o  named 
from  the  noise  it  makes,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pigeon.     Its  head  and  breast  are  xlark  blue,  its  belly 
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orange  yellow,  the  back  greenish  blue,  the  wings  black,* 
the  tail  parti-coloured  green,  tipped  blue  and  black,  with 
four  of  the  under  feathers  white  at  the  outside  and  tip  ; 
the  beak  is  short,  strong,  arcuated,  the  upper  mandible 
strongly  dentated  and  curved  at  the  tip ;  there  are  five 
bundles  of  strong  hair  at  its  base.  It  is  so  short  in  the 
legs  as  to  be  ill  adapted  for  walking.  The  legs  are 
feathered  to  the  toes.  If  the  head  is  bent  forwards  a 
portion  of  the  neck  will  be  discovered  without  feathers. 
Its  habits  are  very  strange;  it  appears  heedless  of  danger, 
and  is  scarcely  startled  by  noise*  It  never  takes  long 
flights,  and  progresses  in  jerks. 

The"cuia*'  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  "boclora;'* 
its  head,  breast,  beak,  and  rump  are  of  a  shining 
changing  green ;  its  belly  vermillion,  with  a  white  streak 
in  fix)nt  ;  the  tail  is  black,  green,  and  white.  There  are 
small  species  met  with  of  each  of  these  birds,  but  al- 
though differing  slightly  in  plumage,  their  habits  accord. 
I  once  saw  a  species  of  bird  allied  to  the  cuia  in  the 
forests  of  E&sequebo ;  it  was  of  a  slate  colour  on  the  head, 
back,  breast,  and  neck  ;  the  beUy  and  vent  red  ;  the 
wings  brown  and  grey ;  the  tail  was  brown  above,  and 
speckled  underneath  ;  the  feathers  were  remarkably 
loose  ;  the  beak  sliort,  broad,  and  crooked.  This  bird 
made  a  singularly  loud  noise. 

The  species  known  are 

Trogon  nielanoptenu  1  Trogon  meridionalls 

n      melanenruf  |  „      atii-collii 

The  wood-peckers  (Pious)  are  a  large  family  of  in- 
teresting birds,  which  abound  in  the  forests.  There  are, 
at  least,  fourteen  species  in  this  country,  most  of  which 
I  have  seen.  They  are  easily  recognised  by  their  peculiar 
shape,  and  by  their  bills  which  are  long  and  narrow. 
Each  of  these  species  has  a  habit  of  sounding  decayed 
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trees  with  their  beaks,  in  order  to  find  if  any  insects  ar^ 
prasent  on  which  they  prey.  They  only  trouble  sus- 
picious looking  trees,  and  those  which  their  iastTnct 
leads  them  to  believe  are  hollow  and  dry.  An  Indian 
can  recognise  the  different  species  of  wood-pecker  by  the 
sounds  they  produce  when  thus  hammering  on  the  trees: 
At  a  distance  the  large  species  make  a  sound  like  thd 
woodcutter's  stroke  when  felling  trees.  When  any  in- 
sects are  discovered,  the  slimy  tongue  of  the  wood- 
pecker entraps  them  to  their  destruction.  They  build 
their  nests  on  high  trees,  whose  unsoundness  precludes 
them  fix)m  the  attack  of  animals  ;  generally  two  young 
birds  are  produced.  The  cry  of  the  wood-pecker  is 
peculiar,  not  unlike  to  the  mewing  of  kittens.  The  In- 
dians give  them  the  general  name  of  ^^  cotooti."  The 
largest  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon ;  it  has  a  black 
and  white  body,  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  red  feathers  on 
the  head,  which,  indeed^  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  the 
species.  Another  species  is  called  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker; its  general  colour  is  brown  ;  it  is  about  thirteen 
inches  in  length.  Several  species  are  of  the  size  of  larks, 
and  variously  coloured,  bluish,  black,  brown,  and  grey, 
with  red  patches.  One  species  is  of  a  yellowish  colour 
with  red  cheek. 

The  species  known  are 


Icni 

1  albiroetrifl 

Picus  mtilticolor 

n 

rubricollis 

„      rubiginous 

w 

minntos 

H      chlorocephalus 

w 

» 

exalbidus 

„      sanguineus 

>t 

rufiis 

rf      lioeatus 

The  name  of  climbers  is  given,  par  excellence,  to 
a  tribe  of  small  birds  closely  allied  to  the  wood-peckers, 
which  they  very  much  resemble  in  habits  and  structure, 
except  that  the  tail  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  feet 
are  not  so  well  adapted  for  climbing,  hence  an  incon- 
sistency in  calling  them  by  their  present  name.     They 
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go  about  in  flocks,  not  singly  as  the  wood-peckers,  and 
hunt  the  bush  through  for  the  insects  which  are  crawling 
about  on  the  trees.  They  have  generally  a  large  species 
of  woodpecker  with  them  a?  a  sort  of  chief  or  pionear, 
whose  movements  they  follow  ;  when,  by  his  noise,  they  * 
recognise  him  to  have  discovered  a  tree  rich  in  insects, 
they  hasten  there,  and  assist  him  in  the  work  of  slaughter. 
They  strike  the  trees  occasionally  with  their  beaks,  but 
in  general  are  not  industrious  or  patient  enough  to  pe- 
netrate  the  branches  for  their  living  food.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  sparrow  to  a  laige  lark.  Their  plum^e 
is  dull  and  uninteresting,  being  reddish  brown  .with 
speckled  breasts,  and  their  beaks  strong  and  crooked. 

The  ^^  keel  bill"  (  Orotopkagon  ami)  is  the  name  given 
to  a  bird,  on  account  of  its  upper  mandible  being  shaped 
like  the  keel  of  a  vessel.  There  are  two  species  in  this 
country,  the  large  and  small.  The  small  species  is  well 
known  as  the  "old  witch,"  or  "jumbi  bird,"  and  may 
commonly  be  seen  hopping  about  the  road  side,  especially 
whare  there  are  cattle.  It  is  so  tame  as  to  jump  on  the 
backs  of  cows,  pigs,  etc,  for  the  sake  of  the  insects  which 
infest  them.  It  is  an  unwieldly,  ugly  looking  bird  of  a 
dull  black  colour,  with  a  long  ian-like  tail  ;  the  head 
and  beak  are  large,  the  latter  broad  and  strongly  arcuated. 
These  birds  have  a  shrill  note,  and  the  females  lay  a 
white  oval  shaped  egg.  The  large  species  is  prettier, 
being  of  a  bluish-black  colour. 

The  barbots,  "bucco,"  derive  their  name  firom  the 
barbs,  or  bristles,  which  in  bunches  are  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  beak,  which  is  strong  and  curved,  the  upper 
mandible  being  grooved  to  admit  of  the  lower  one  ;  the 
1^  are  short ;  the  head  disproportionately  large.  They 
are  not  unlike  the  butcher  shrikes,  but  their  claws  are 
adapted  as  "  climbers."  These  birds  are  of  lazy,  indolent 
habits,  and  are  very  indifferent  to  danger.     If  fired  at 
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bj  the  sportsman,  unless  the  shot  is  fatal,  or  very  dose 
to  them,  they  rarely  move,  or  else  jump  on  another 
branch  of  the  same  tree,  and  await  their  fate.  They  go 
abont  singly,  and  do  not  fly  well,  having  very  short 
wings.  They  feed  on  insects  chiefly,  and  have  no  song. 
There  are  several  species  in  this  country ;  one  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  parrot,  has  a  very  large  head,  and  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  with  white  throat  and  grey  white 
.belly*  A  second  species  is  smaller;  head  and  throat 
bjown  ;  breast  and  tail  brown,  and  speckled  grey.  A 
third  species  is  of  a  black  colour,  with  band  of  white 
feathers  round  the  throat.  A  fourth  species  (not  de* 
scribed  in  books),  found  up  the  river  Dem^ara,  is  about 
the  sise  of  a  paroquet;  head,  body,  wings,  and  tail 
brown  streaked  with  yellow  ;  white  band  round  throat ; 
bill  black  at  tip,  yellowish  at  base ;  another  species,  if 
not  a  barbot,  closely  allied  to  it,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush ;  the  plumage  is  greenish  black,  with  some  white 
feathers  on  wings ;  tail  square  ;  beak  reddish  ;  it  is  called 
by  the  negroes,  "  butcher  bird."  There  is  another  spe- 
cies much  like  the  last  in  colour,  but  smaller  in  size, 
and  having  a  black  bill. 
The  species  known  are 

Buoco  macrorhynehtts  I         Baoco  tenebroM 

M      taomtia  „      cayenneniif 

„      tranquiila  | 

The  habits  of  the  Cuckoos  (Cuculus)  of  this  country 
are  much  the  same  with  those  of  Europe,  they  lay  their 

^e^s  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  feed  on  insects;  but 
I  have  never  heard  them  repeat  the  same  plaintive  note 

.  as  tlie  others.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  forests, 
and  do  not  approach  habitations.  There  are  four  or  five 
species  here.  ,Two  of  different  size  are  of  a  brick-red 
colour,  with  long  tails  tipped  with  white;  light  red  beak, 
overlap]^g  at  top.     The  larger  species  is  of  the  same 
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size  as  the  English  cuckoo,  but  the  tail  is  longer*  A 
third  species  is  of  a  speckled  grey  brown,  like  the  wood- 
lark,  with  a  crest  on  its  head,  dark  eyes,  and  light  brown 
beak  short  and  curve  1.  The  fourth  species  is  of  a  leaden 
colour  with  a  wliitish  breast.     The  species  are 

Caculufl  gaieritas  |         Cucnlus  minntns 

„     cajanas  major  I  „     helyireiitns  nor.  spee. 

„  „       minor  | 

The  Parrots  {Fsittdcus)  of  this  country  are  both  nu- 
merous and  of  the  most  varied  kind.  They  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  the  forests  of  the  interior ;  but 
at  certain  seasons,  when  the  guava-trees  are  in  fruit,  they 
fly  over  town  and  country  in  large  flocks  of  a  hundred 
or  more,  arranging  themselves  in  pairs.  Very  frequently 
only  single  pairs  are  seen  faithfully  wending  their  way 
together  to  the  spot  where  the  ripe  guavas  are  prevalent, 
where  they  feed  early  in  the  morning,  and  towards  sun- 
set, at  which  hours  they  become  the  victims  of  the  sports- 
man, who  shoots  them  for  eating;  when  roasted  or  made 
up  in  pies  they  are  considered  excellent  food,  and  are 
much  sought  after  by  the  negroes.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  their  place  of  resort,  for  they  make  an  inces- 
sant noise  in  feeding;  sometimes  they  are  diflScult  to 
shoot  owing  to  their  lofty  flight,  and  it  requires  heavy 
shot  to  bring  them  down  as  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
It  would  be  difficult  and  tedious  to  enumerate  the  diflfer- 
ent  species  met  with;  the  larger  kinds  are  green  in 
colour,  and  are  called  by  the  Indians  "  Saramaca;''  one 
species  called  "  Toutou,"  is  of  a  bluish  green  with  red  in 
the  proboscis ;  another  species,  Psittacus  sestivus,  called 
the  **  Screecher,"  is  also  bluish  green  with  yellow  round 
the  beak ;  a  third  species,  Psittacus  ochrocephalus,  well 
known  as  the  "  Amazon*'  is  the  most  common,  its  colour 
is  a  beautiful  green  with  a  yellow  cap,  and  a  patch  of  red 
feathers  on  the  shoulders ;    sometimes  these  parrots  are 
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beautifiilly  mottled  green.  A  fourth  species,  Psittacus 
accipitrinus,  is  called  ^^  Hia-hia,"  or  Parrot  of  the  Sun, 
it  has  a  circle  of  tartan-coloured  feathers  roimd  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  are  erectile ;  the  forehead  is  white,  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  green ;  the  breast  and  belly  tartan. 
The  parrots  build  their  nests  in  old  trees,  and  lay  in 
general  two  eggs. 

The  Parroquets  (Psittotcula)  are  smaller  than  parrots, 
and  fly  much  swifter,  not  in  pairs  like  the  latter,  but  gene^ 
rally  in  large  flocks.  There  are  numerous  species,  which 
may  be  divided  into  the  large  and  small ;  of  the  former 
the  plumage  varies  greatly.  Some  are  green,  with  black 
head,  and  orange-yellow  breast,  belly, and  throat;  others 
are  mottled  bluish  black  with  grey  breast;  others  bluish 
green  with  blue  head  :  others  green  with  brown  feathers 
round  the  neck  like  shells,  hence  called  Shell-necked ; 
the  head  is  black,  tail  feathers  yellow  and  blue.  One 
remarkable  species  is  called  the  "  Seven-coloured  Parro- 
quet,"  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  the  head  and 
neck  are  of  a  golden  green,  the  breast  and  belly  bluish 
green,  the  back  and  long  wing  feathers  are  of  a  dark 
brown,  the  rest  of  the  wings  are  yellow  and  purple, 
the  tail  is  lilac  purple,  edged  with  black.  These  birds 
are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  creeks,  and  are  shot  only 
towards  night.  They  feed  on  fruit  and  seeds.  The 
female  has  the  same  colours,  but  they  are  not  so  vivid. 

Of  the  smaller  kinds  of  parroquets  (^Psittacula)  there 
are  about  eight  species,  some  of  which  are  but  rarely 
seen,  and  perhaps  never  described.  They  are  chiefly  of 
a  green  colour,  some  with  purple  tails,  others  with  golden 
wings ;  they  are  all  beautiftd ;  a  very  small  species  known 
as  the  "Love-bird"  (Fsittacula  passerinus)  is  of  an 
entire  green  colour,  and  flies  in  flocks  about  the  gardens 
of  the  town  and  country,  where  seated  amid  the  ever- 
green foliage,  they  are  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from 
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the  sparkling  leaves.  They  bnild  their  nests  on  trees, 
and  s<!mietimes  a  nest  is  found  where  wood-ants  have  con- 
structed their  singular  habitations. 

The  beautiful  Kessi-Kessi  (PsiHactM  vel  conurUt 
idlsUHalia)  is  frequently  caged  and  mdde  a  pet  of  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Macaws,  or  Aras,  have  a  wide- world  reputation  on 
account  of  their  magnificent  plumage  and  singular  ap- 
pearance. There  are  four  specimens  if  not  more  in 
Biillish  Guiana,  and  they  are  teadily  distinguished  from 
the  parrots  by  their  long  tail ;  in  general  they  are  of  a 
greenish  colour,  variegated  with  red  and  yellow.  The 
true  "  Ara"  has  a  splendid  scarlet  body,  with  patches  of 
red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green  about  the  wings.  Th^yfly 
in  pairs,  and  in  flocks.  Another  species  is  of  a  lighter 
red,  whilst  a  third  is  more  or  less  blue  in  colour. 

The  following  list  Comprises  the  birds  of  each  tribe: 


Parroti  (Pnttaeui) 

Ptittiofii  ffleiif  tniuf 
„       friaTimilnni 
H      .meluiooepluia 
„       pileatiia 
»,       purpomMt 
»,      'fettiTQi 

„  pulTcmlantm 

„  dafreaneanos 

„  ochrooephalus 

„  ativas 

FliUtacaUui  pasa^rin 

n        gregariut 

f,        modetta 


ParroqM€U  (GrnMrvt) 

Cononia  tnipaia 
H      tinacula 
„      canicularif 
„      yenicolor 
ff     pertinaz 
,,      ■ol8titialis(keMi 

keMi) 
„      guianensia 
^      nobilis 


Ifcf  caiBf  (Maerotenmt) 
Macrocercos  aracanga 


The  Toucans  {Bamphastod)^  or  BilLbirds,  are  perhaps 
the  most  singular  looking' of  the  ornithological  tribe  met 
with  in  British  Guiana.  They  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  enormous  bills,  which  in  some  species  are  about  six 
inches  in  length,  and  folly  two  in  depth,  marked  with  the 
most  striking  coloun — such  as  red,  blac^  and  yellow,  and 
having  a  homy  appearance.    These  coloured  bills,  unless 
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paxticular  i^Uention  is  paid  to  them,*  fade  after  death, 
and  sooQ  lose  their  brilliant  hues  r  iti^,  reipgi^rkable  tht^t 
the  Goloursi  oi^  the  bjll  bx^  also  those  of  the  pluxaage. 
These  birds  bui)d  t^eir  nests  ^  follow,  ti^ees;  they  are 
social  bi^t  nqt  gregarious,  and  havixig  shprt  wings  and 
sxich  luisecmly  mandibles  fly  but  little,  and  in  jerks. 
They  ^rry  the  tai}  ejfect,  except  ifl  flying ;  th,ey  fee^  on 
fruit,  seeds,  peppers,  insects,  and  occasionally  bird's  eggs, 
&C. ;  they  patch  the  sf^eds  at  the  point  of  the  beak,  and 
jerk  them  info  the  throat;  they  have  a  long  feathery* 
looking  tongue;  their  note  is  loud  and  whistling,  and 
they  generally  commence  to  cry  on  the  approach  of  rain, 
Thfiy  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  forests,  where  they  de- 
light  in  resorting  to  the  lofty  mora-trees ;  the  Indians 
koo^nng  their  haunts  will  shoot  mspiy  of  thorn  from  the 
same  tree  either  with  the  gun  or  arrow.  In  Surinam 
they  call  the  Toucan  ^^Banarab^ak"  or  '*Oujacai,"  and 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  call  them  "  Piapoco,"  from  the 
poise  they  make. 

There  are  ni^merous  specie^  large  and  small  as  follows: 


Bluimphastos  toco 

„'  '  erythror- 
bynciu 
„  dicolonu 
„  yitelliniu 
„        osculans 


PterogloMus  ancfiri 
,,       Yiridit 


piperiTorns 
inscrif 


iptttt 


PterogloMns  ploricinctui 
„       sulcatut 

ff       nattereii 
„       bitorqiuitiu 


One  species,  the  largest,  is  found  on  the  eta  and  cocorita 
palms,  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  "  Bouradi,"  which  is 
rather  personal,  that  word  signifying  "  nose ;"  the  head, 
wings,  tail,  and  body  are  black,  with  yellow  and  red  fea- 
thers at  the  throat  and  breast.  A  second  species  is  known 
as  the  Yellow  Earlet,  owing  to  a  patch  of  yellow  feathers 
dose  to  the  ear;  a  third  species  has  a  black  and  whitish 
bill  serrated  at  the  edges ;    a  fourth  species  has  greenish 
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shades,  head  and  neck  chesnut,  belly  and  vent  yellow, 
bill  with  white  serratures. 

The  several  species  have  received  different  names  by 
the  Indians,  who  recognise  them  by  their  cry*  Thus 
one  kind,  the  Rhamphastos  aracari,  is  called  by  the  War- 
raus  "  Teifari,"  and  by  the  Macusis  ^  Parupari,"  while  to 
other  ears  the  cry  sounds  like  the  word  **  Kulik-kulik.'' 
The  females  lay  generally  two  white  eggs ;  the  young 
birds  soon  assume  their  natural  plumage,  but  it  takes 
from  two  to  three  years  for  the  elaborate  and  gaudy  bill 
to  arrive  at  perfection. 

Fourth  Order  of  Birds^  "  GallinacetBJ^ — Poultry. 

The  birds  of  this  order  have  become  well  known  to 
naturalists  on  account  of  their  being  more  or  less  readily 
domesticated.  They  constitute  the  most  prized  articles 
of  food  as  "game"  to  the  enterprising  traveller  and  sporting 
Indian,  who  search  for  them  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  the 
forests  with  a  perseverance  and  caution  worthy  of  a 
higher  object  of  pursuit.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  most  en- 
thusiastic European  to  endeavour  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder  to  thread  the  trackless  paths  of  the  gloomy 
forests  in  search  of  the  numerous  game  birds  which 
abound  there.  He  will  pass  whole  days  without  pro- 
curing a  specimen,  the  birds  are  heard  to  be  flying  from 
side  to  side,  they  often  start  at  his  very  feet,  and  dart  over 
his  bead,  but  the  leafy  shade,  and  creeping  bush  ropes 
and  vines  defy  him  to  raise  his  gim  or  cover  his  object. 
The  crash  of  dried  branches  and  withered  leaves  on  the 
groimd  as  he  proceeds  warn  the  alarmed  birds,  who  dart 
off  through  the  innumerable  branches  and  roots  which 
link  the  trees  together  like  the  meshes  of  a  net;  but  such 
is  the  noiseless  step  of  the  Indian  that  he  can  steal  unseen, 
and  almost  unheard,  upon  the  timid  bird,  and  shoot  it 
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either  roosting  on  the  branches^  or  sauntering  on  the 
ground.  It  requires  a  most  practised  eye  to  detect  the 
birds  amid  the  foliage,  notwithstanding  the  large  size  of 
many  of  them,  and  very  often  the  cunning  Indian  sus- 
pecting his  prey  near  him  from  its  chirping,  but  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  it,  allures  it  towards  him  by  imitating 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  natural  cry  of  the  bird. 
Once  within  his  reach  the  bird  rarely  escapes,  as  the 
sportsman  seldom  fires  unless  very  near  his  object. 

There  are  several,  species  of  wild  turkey  met  with, 
which  may  be  divided  into  the  large  and  small  kind;  of 
the  former,  the  most  generally  known  is  the  Powie  {Craa 
alectar)j  a  name  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
note  it  utters,  and  which  sounds  like  that  word.  They 
have  been  called  by  different  authors  "  Hoccos,"  "  Curas- 
sows,'*  **  Mitores,"  &c.*  It  is  of  a  beautiful  black  colour, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  white,  the  cera  of  the 
bill  is  yellow ;  it  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common 
turkey  cock.  It  is  a  stupid  kind  of  bird,  is  easily  do- 
mesticated, and  proves  excellent  eating.  In  its  wild 
Btate  it  is  difficult  to  be  procured,  owing  to  its  inhabiting 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest  where  it  perches,  and 
builds  its  nest  in  the  trees.  The  female  lays  six  or  eight 
whitish  e^s  which  have  a  very  thick  shell.  Other  species 
are  met  with: — Crax  urumutum — Crax  tomentosa-^ 
Crax  erythrorhynchus.  Of  the  smaller  kinds  there  are 
at  least  three  or  four  different  species  which  I  have  seen. 
The  largest  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  turkey  hen,  it  is 
of  a  beautiful  greenish  brown  or  black,  with  red  legs  and 
beak.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  full  and  lustrous,  brown 
in  colour,  with  dark  black  pupil.  It  has  red  tubercles 
under  the  throat  and  on  the  beak.  Another  species  has 
a  whitish  head,t  and  is  called  "  Cuyu"  by  the  natives. 


*  Cuvier.  t  Penelope  pipile. 
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A  third  species  is  of  the  same  colotur  as  the  first  men- 
tioned, but  is  smaller  in  size.  This  last  bird  is  especiaUy 
known  as  the  "  Maroudi,"  and  is  often  tamed  by  th^  na- 
tives and  others.  Indeed,  all  the6e  birds  arfe  readily 
domesticated,  and  roost  on  the  trees  in  gardens  in  pre- 
ference to  the  fowl-house,  where  they  aie  sometimes 
rather  roughly  treated  at  first  by  their  piore  civilised 
brethren.  They  are  generally  called  wild  fowl  by  the 
lower  class,  and  feed  on  almost  anything.  The  maroudi 
is  very  voracious,  and  swallows  indiscriminately  any 
gUttering  object,  as  silver  thimbles,  coins,  rings^  &e. 
The  species  known  are 

Penelope  rel  salpixa  criBtatii  I     Penelo^  rel  salpixA  jaoer  caea 

y,      Tel       „     marall  |  „      Tel      „     pipile 

Of  the  common  turkey  (Meletigris)^  Quinea-fowl 
(Numida)^  and  common  fowl  (<?aWi«),  it  would.be 
needless  to  say  anything,  as  in  habits,  &c.,  they  are  the 
same  here  as  elsewhere.  They  thrive  in  this  country  very 
well,  are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  fatten  readily ;  but 
they  certainly  have  not  the  same  fine  flavour,  except  per« 
haps  the  guinea-birds,  as  in  Europe.  The  young  are  some- 
times difficult  to  raise,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
committed  on  thetn  by  wild  cats,  opossums,  and  other 
animals,  and  occasionally  very  damp  weather  or  heavy 
rains  prove  fatal  to  them,  especially  to  the  young  turkeys, 
which  require  great  care. 

There  are  no  true  pheasants  here,  but  a  tribe  of  birds 
well  known  as  the  Guans,  or  Yacous  of  Guiana,*  afford  a 
specimen  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Hannaqua^  or 
Pheasant  of  British  Guiana  {Ortalida  motmot).  It 
derives  this  name  firom  the  loud  sound  it  makes  early  in 
the  morning  and  at  night.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
woods  and  in  the  long  grass  about  habitaticms,  where 
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ihey  hateh  their  young,  and  make  a  great  noise.  These 
birds  may  easily  be  domesticated  whai  young,  and  feed 
on  boiled  plantains,  potatoes,  seeds,  fruit,  bread,  &Cy 
but  refuse  com  in  most  instances. 

There  are  several  species  of  Penelope,  or  Ortalida^ 
here.  The  Hannaqua,  the  most  common,  is  of  an  olive 
brown  colour,  with  a  long  tail  with  reddish  hues  at  its 
base.  It  has  a  red  gullet,  which  inflates,  and  a  crest  of 
erectile  feathers  of  a  bluish  black  colour  on  its  head. 
Sometimes  the  breast  is  speckled.  The  other  species 
vary  but  little  from  this.  Stedman  in  his  account  of 
Surinam  says  there  is  a  black  species  there.  They  are 
in  general  about  two  feet  in  length,  the  tail  being  fiilly 
one  foot  The  females  lay  from  two  to  five  eggs,  and 
build  generally  on  trees. 

•  There  is  a  bird  allied  to  these  called  the  Stinking* 
bird  (Phasumus  cristatus),  which  requires  some  notice 
here*  This  very  impolite  name  it  derives  from  a  inost 
offensive  odour  whidi  emanates  from  it  during  life,  but 
when  dried  and  stuffed,  as  proved  by  a  specimen  in  my 
possession,  there  is  not  the  least  unpleasant  smelL  It 
measures  about  two  feet  four  inches  in  length.  The  head 
is  small,  the  beak  short  and  crooked;  it  is  of  a  greenish 
brown  colour,  variegated  with  white  above.  The  front 
of  the  neck  and  tip  of  the  tail  fawn-coloured;  the  belly 
chesnut.  The  head  is  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  long 
and  slender  feathers.  It  is  found  in  the  marshy  lands, 
and  feeds  on  leaves  and  the  seeds  of  a  spedes  of  arum. 
The  flesh,  on  account  of  its  odour,  is  used  as  a  bait  for 
fish. 

There  are,  at  least,  four  or  five  different  species  of  the 
Tinamou,  or  l^aam  (^Tinamua),  which  birds  are  con* 
sidered  ainong  the  choicest  game  we  possess.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  pheasant  to  a  partridge,  having  a  amsM 
head  and  long  slender  neck.     Their   wings  are   very 
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shorty  and  they  have  scarcely  any  tail  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  olive-brown  and 
greenish-black.  They  fly  badly,  but  run  swiftly.  They 
are  met  with  in  the  forests  or  in  long  grass,  and  feed  on 
fruit  and  insects.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in  holes  on 
the  ground,  and  the  young  ones  run  after  the  mother 
just  like  chickens.  The  lai^est  species  roost  on  trees, 
although  the  structure  of  the  feet,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
'  Waterton,  would  hardly  lead  one  to  suppose  that  this 
cx)uld  be  eifected.  It  appears  that  the  feet  do  not  grasp 
the  branch  on  which  the  bird  rests,  owing  to  the  toes, 
especially  the  hinder  ones,  being  too  short;  but  by  means 
of  scales  on  the  back  of  the  legs,  the  bird  contrives  to 
secure  itself. 

The  maam  has  a  singularly  loud  and  plaintive  note, 
which  at  sunrise,  sunset,  and  also  during  part  of  the 
night  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  largest 
species  lays  a  great  many  eggs  of  a  bluish  green  colour; 
the  smaller  species  lays  only  one  or  two  eggs,  which  are 
of  a  brown  colour.  The  flesh  of  the  maam  is  excellent 
food,  and  has  a  remarkably  dense,  hard,  and  compact 
appearance.     The  species  are — 

Tiiiamus  Tel  cryptnros  Taiiegatos         |  Tinamui  rel  cryptams  sabscrtstatas 

f,        Tel  „  DOCtiTBgUft  I 

The  bird  called  Douraquara,  or  partridge  of  this  coun- 
try, is  very  different  to  the  one  of  Europe.  It  is  some- 
what of  tlie  same  size,  but  is  of  a  darker  plumage,  and 
is  a  stouter  bird.  It  has  red  eyes  and  legs,  and  the 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  olive-brown.  It  does  not  fly  in 
coveys,  or  feed  in  the  open  country,  but  nms  stealthily 
about  the  forests,  where  it  hides  in  the  trees  and  brush- 
wood. It  is,  in  consequence,  very  difficult  to  shoot;  the 
flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  dry.  It  is  not  easily  tamed,  and 
will  not  breed  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
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There  are  three  different  species  of  the  Quail  in  British 
Guiana,  one  small  and  two  large,  but  they  are  rare* 
One  specimen  which  I  have  seen  was  about  the  size  of 
the  douraquara.  Its  colour  speckled  grey,  brown,  and 
black;  legs  yellowish;  tail  very  short  and  square,  back 
short,  thidc,  and  slightly  curved;  eyes  black.  It  had  a 
crest  of  long  feathers  on  its  head.  This  bird  was  domes^ 
ticated,  and  had  been  living  several  years  in  a  cage.  It 
was  considered  weatherwise,  as  it  used  to  crow  at  the 
approach  of  storm  or  rain.  In  fine  weather  it  had  quite 
a  different  note.  These  birds  are  generally  found  in  the 
Savannahs  in  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more. 

Of  the  family  of  Pigeons  (Columbie)  there  is  a  great 
variety  in  this  country,  which  vary  in  size  fi:om  a  sparrow 
upwards.  The  number  of  species  must  be  twenty,  if  not 
more,  of  which  I  have  seen  about  twelve.  These  hirda 
are  met  with  at  different  seasons,  except  the  ground 
doves,  which  are  to  be  seen  all  tha  year  round.  Some 
pigeons  feed  in  flocks  in  the  woods,  attracted  thither  by 
the  ripening  of  certain  fruits,  such  as  the  wild  fig,  &c 
Others  fly  across  the  country  singly  or  in  pairs  during 
certain  months,  generally  fix)m  September  to  December. 
Some  of  the  larger  kinds  dwell  more  or  less  constantly 
in  the  vast  forests,  where  they  appear  to  feed,  lodge,  and 
breed.  Without  entering  upon  any  account  of  domestic 
pigeons,  of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  both  in  town 
and  country,  1  shall  here  only  allude  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  wild  pigeons.  Of  these,  that  known  as 
the  Itaribische  pigeon  deserves  first  notice.  These  beau- 
tiful birds  are  chiefly  met  with  up  a  creek  in  Essequebo 
called  the  Itaribische.  This  large  creek  is  a  tributary  ol 
the  river  Essequebo,  and  is  of  great  size  and  beauty.  Its 
waters  are  dark  but  translucent^  and  deriving  their 
origin  many  miles  in  the  interior,  meander  through  the 
most  lovely  scenery — sometimes  swelling  out  into  a  larg* 
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hke  amid  c^u  savamujis,  or  flovmig  throiigh  rich  forest 
land  and  sandy  hills,  at  times  90  shs^ed  and  eAcroaphed 
iq>on  by  overhangii^  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  as  to  be 
almost  impassable.  It  is  in  this  romantic  neighboiiriiopd 
that  the  pigeons  resort  about  the  month  of  October,  to 
feed  on  the  berries  and  plants  of  particular  trees.  Their 
plumage  is  reddish  brown  on  the  back,  wings,  ^md  tail; 
sides  and  belly  parti-coloured  grey  and  brown;  neck  and 
breast  speckled  white;  beak  and  legs  red.  The  inale  is 
distinguished  by  its  more  brilliant  plunpiage.  These  birds 
are  very  shy,  and  require  to  be  severely  wounded  before 
they  drop. 

The  common  wood-pigoons  are  also  pretty  birds,  seen 
frequently  in  the  fore^s,  where  they  stiutle  the  traveller 
by  their  rapid  flight.  They  resemble  somewhat  the  same 
description  of  bird  u\,  Europe.  Another  species  of  large 
pigeon  frequents  the  woods  at  certain  seasons,  where 
they  may  be  seen  resting  on  the  withered  branches  of 
trees.  They  are  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  various 
patches,  and  are  considered  excellent  fopd.  The  pigeon^ 
in  general  here  build  their  nests  of  ^ood,  on  the  branches 
of  thick  trees. 

The  Doves  may  be  divided  into  the  large  and  small, 
the  latter  being  very  common,  and  knowii  as  ground 
doves,  feeding  along  the  roads  and  in  gardens,  where 
they  become  more  or  less  tame.  There  are  0iree  or  four 
species  of  this  small  but  beautiful  dove,  which  are 
variously  covered  grey,  brown,  slate,  or  lead  colour,  with 
black  spots.  They  are  about  the  size  of  sparrows,  and 
construct  their  nests  of  coarse  grass,  loosely  arranged  in 
a  circular  form,  but  inside  the  greatest  pains  is  taken  to 
make  them  comfortable,  being  generally  woven  witl^  fine 
grass  and  delicate  fibres.  The  female  generally  lays  two 
^gs  of  a  whitish  colour.    These  birds  feed  on  grain  and 
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small  insects.     There  is  a  large  species  of  dove  mucb 
like  these  small  ones  in  colour  and  general  appearance. 

Of  the  pigeons  and  doves  a  few  species  only  are  enu- 
merated by  Richard  Schomburgk  in  his  "Reisen  in 
British  Guiana:" 


Columba  ipeciosa 
M         rufiha 
„        |«8seriiia  (earth  dore) 


Ck^lumba  talpacoti 

„        jamaicenaifl  (wood  dote) 
I,         martinico       (do.     do.) 


We  come  now  to  the  fifth  order  of  birds,  called  the 
Waders  (Oridlatarea  i>el  natafares)^  whose  habits  and 
Btrnctute  lead  them  by  instinct  to  marshy  spots,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  or  river;  and  as  there  is  no 
lack  of  water  in  British  Guiana,  th«  birds  of  this  order 
abound  in  great  numbers  and  variety.  They  line  the 
sea*coa8ts  and  beach,  and  are  daily  seen  in  almost  every 
trench  and  mud-flat  in  the  coimtry.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  kind,  such  as  the  snipe,  plover,  sandpipers,  and 
others,  migrate  hither  occasionally  in  such  numbers  as  to 
afford  ihe  Isporfsman  the  most  successful  amusement. 

Of  the  Plovdrs  (CAoradmw),  several  species  are  met 
with  at  different  times  of  the  year;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  long  dry  season,  or  labout  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  large  numbcirs  of  the  black-blreast  Plover 
{CharudriM  wrgi^ious)  visit  the  marshy  spots  along 
thecotasts.  The  flocks  of  this  bird  are  sometimes  in- 
credibly numer6tas,  tod  numbers  of  curlews,  Idng-legs, 
or  greieni-shonks,  sandpipers  frequently  aecomjpany  tl^em, 
€0  as,  occasionally,  to  diarken  the  air  by  their  presence. 
Upon  such  &vourable  oecasioils  they  m^y  be  sometimes 
slaughtered  in  thousands,  and  are  frequently  knocked 
down  by  the  labourers  with  sticks  or  other  weapons. 
^Gradually,  however,  their  numbers  disappear,  the  flocks 
3me  less  frequent,  and  about  November  not  a  bird  is 
be  seen.    l%eir  plumage  and  habits  are  too  well 
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known  to  render  further  description  necessary.     The 
species,  however,  are — 

Cbamdrius  Tel  cBdicneniif  biBtriatos 
^  Tel  vanellue  cayennensu 
,»  Tel  hoploptenu  cayaniu 
M       Tirgimanus 


Gbandriii8< 
Strepdlas  inteiprM 


I  do  not  know  of  any  birds  here  which,  strictly 
speaking,  can  be  called  cranes,  but  many  approach  in 
character  this  tribe  of  birds.  Perhaps  the  bird  which 
most  deserves  notice  is  the  Trumpeter,  or  "  Warracoba" 
{Psophia  crepit(ms)j2^ccoTdxng  to  tlie£Qdians,both  which 
names  it  derives  from  the  lood  sound  it  produces.  The 
anatomy  of  this  bird  readily  explains  the  cause:  there  is 
a  considerable  devdopment  of  the  trachea,  or  wind  pipe, 
which  is  prolonged  downwards  as  fitr  as  the  anus^  and 
then  curves  upwards  to  enter  the  chest,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance also  some  have  imagined  that  this  loud  note 
wa«  produced,  "  a  posteriori.'* 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  strikingly  beautiful,  being 
of  a  glo3sy  bluish  black  ;  the  breast  is  bluish,  with  me- 
tallic lustre  ;  some  grey  feathers  hang  down  from  the 
back  ;  the  tail  is  short,  whilst  the  legs  are  very  long ; 
the  bill  is  short  and  curved ;  the  eyes  reddish.  These 
birds  are  seen  singly,  or  in  flocks,  in  the  woods,  but  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  the  ta- 
ble. They  are  very  frolicsome,  and  will  jump  up,  red 
about,  and  roll  over  on  the  ground  in  a  most  ludicrous 
manner,  giving  now  and  then  a  loud  blast  on  their  natu- 
ral trumpet.  They  feed  on  grain  and  fruit,  and  are 
often  seen  in  poultry  yards,  where  their  singular  habits 
attract  attention.     They  build  their  nests  on  the  ground. 

Another  curious  bird  of  this  tribe  is  the  Sun-bird 
{Ardea  helias)^  called  by  the  Spaniards  "tirana ;  "  it  is 
often  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  is  readily 
domesticated;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  woodcock.     It9 
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plumage  is  like  that  of  a  butterfly,  being  speckled  brown, 
grey,  yellow,  red,  and  black  ;  when  distending  its  tail 
and  body  it  generally  presents  a  most  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance. It  has  long  legs,  and  a  slender  bill,  but  its 
general  appearance  is  not  that  of  a  wader.  It  is  very 
agile  and  sprightly,  moving  its  tail  about  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock. 

The  Imperial  boat  bill  {Cancroma  cocUeoma)  of  this 
country  is  a  most  singular  looking  bird,  inhabiting  the 
marshy  districts  ;  where,  perched  on  the  low  branches 
of  trees,  they  prey  upon  fish*  The  plumage  varies  with 
their  age  ;  in.  the  adult  male  the  wings  and  back  are 
yellowish  brown  ;  breast  rufous  brown  :  belly  whitish, 
some  feathers  lead  coloured  or  grey  ;  head  blue  at  top, 
with  a  crest  of  black  feathers  ;  the  bill  is  broad,  and 
like  two  spoons  in  contact,  the  lower  mandible  is 
flattened  ;  the  eyes  are  remarkably  large.  The  female 
has  no  crest. 

The  Spoonbills  (JPlatalea  cycyd)  are  commonly  found 
on  the  sand  banks,  and  about  the  coasts  and  mouths  of 
rivers  ;  at  times  they  are  very  common,  and  afibrd  sport 
to  the  shooter. 

Several  species  of  Heron  are  met  with  here,  and  the 
two  which  I  have  seen  I  will  describe.  The  largest 
species  is  a  tall  bird  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high,  and 
upwards ;  the  neck  and  breast  are  whitish  ;  the  head 
black  at  top  ;  three  long  tail-like  feathers  hang  depend- 
ent from  head  to  back  ;  the  wings  are  lead  coloured, 
with  some  greenish  black  feathers  ;  the  tail  is  also  lead 
coloured.  This  bird  is  well  known  here  as  the  "  quaak," 
or  night  heron  (Ardea  nycticorax).  The  smaller  species 
has  a  broader  beak  than  the  other ;  its  plumage  is  much 
the  same,  being  ash,  or  lead  colour,  mixed  with  black 
and  white  ;  the  back  of  head,  top  of  neck  and  throat 
are  black ;  a  white  patch  runs  backwards  from  the  eyes ; 
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a  few  long  slender  feathers  extend  backwards  from  the 
head.  These  birds  appear  mommg  and  evening,  and 
feed  on  fish,  shrimps,  insects,  &c.  Waterton  also  men- 
tions the  blue,  the  lazy,  and  the  brown  herons;  but  I 
have  never  seen  them. 

Of  the  Bittern,  or  Tiger-birds,  (Ardea  tigrmum)  as  they 
are  called,  in  consequence  of  their  tawny  and  striped  co- 
lours ;  there  are  five  or  six  species,  which  differ  materially 
in  size,  the  largest  being  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
4^he  smaller  ones  being  about  the  size  of  a  magpie.  One 
species  lis  very  common,  and  almost  tame,  being  seen 
about  treimhes,  and  is  called  here  the  ^^  shypoke.''  It  is 
a  stupid,  ugly  looking  bird,  has  a  loud  note,  and  is  xaxely 
harmed. 

The  bitterns  feed  on  snakes,  fish,  and  insects,  and  are 
met  with  in  swamps. 

The  Gauldins  are  species  .of  the  heron  tribe,  whidiare 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  Guiana,  being  seen 
constantly  about  the  trenches  and  mudflats,  where  they 
sometimes  colled;  in  great  numbera,  feeding  on  fish, 
snails,  etc.  They  are  sometimes  shot  and  eaten,  but 
have  a  disagreeable  fishy  taste.  There  are  two  spedes 
of  gauldm,  the  whiteand  the.grey,  whidi  are  respectively 
known  as  the  ^^  Ardea  alba**  and  "  Ardea  viriiceneJ* 
They  are  pretty  looking  birds  when  watched  feeding  on 
the  beach,  but  have  a  heavy  >awk ward  flight. 

That  beautiful  bird,  the  snow-white  Egrette  (Ardea 
egretta)  is  also  an  inhabitant  here,  but  frequents  the  in- 
:terior  ;  its  lovely  .plumage  and  iashionable  plume  of 
feathera  are  too  well  known  to  require  descriptioii. 
-The  other  species  known. are 


Ardea  coco!    |    Ardea  csBraletoens 
n     leuce  „     leucogaster 

„     nivea    I        „     agarai 


Ardea  wf^lari 
,,     brazUicme 


ArdMi  fHumatus 
„     pileata 
^     Tiolaeeft 
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There  is  a  bird  here  called  the  heri,  which  is  of  the 
stork  tribe.  It  has  a  long  feathered  neck  ;  small  head, 
with  long,  thick,  and  straight  beak,  and  red  patch  around 
the  eyes,  which  are  brown  ;  plumage  of  body  dirty 
white  ;  wings  and  tail  black.  It  stands  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  height,  and  is  met  with  in  savannahs  and 
swampy  places,  wTiere  it  preys  on  fish,  snakes,  &;c.  It 
utters  a  peculiar  cry  like  the  stork. 

Another  species,  the  maguari  {Ciconia  americana)^ 
frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  feeding  on  fish  and  rep- 
tiles. It  is  of  a  white  colour,  with  black  wings,  which 
often  measure  six  feet  across.  The  largest  species,  how- 
ever, is  the  "jabiru"*  {Mycteria  americamx)^  vfhich. 
stands  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  weighs 
20  lbs.  or  more ;  it  has  a  bare  head  and  neck  of  a 
black  colour ;  the  beak  is  also  black,  and  measures  about 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  being  curved  upwards;  the 
young  birds  have  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  the  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  dirty  white ;  it 
has  a  red  patch  around  the  neck,  hence  one  of  its  nu- 
merous names  "  collier  rouge ;  "  the  feathers  are  long 
and  downy,  part  of  the  wings  is  black.  On  acC/Ount  of 
its  black  head  it  is  known  here  as  the  "  negro  cop." 
The  young  ones  are  grey  in  colour. 

Another  species  of  stork  (Cicoma)  is  occasionally 
met  with.  It  is  known  here  as  the  blue  stork,  and  is 
called  by  the  Indians  "  honouri."  It  is  about  three  feet 
in  length  when  erect ;  the  head  is  of  a  bluish  black  at 
top,  with  long  pendant  feathers ;  the  neck  is  white  at 
the  sides,  but  of  a  bluish  white  in  fi:oat  ;  eyes  black 
with  yellow  borders  ;  the  beak  is  of  an  orange  yellow, 

*  The  woid  **  Jabiru  **  in  the  Gnarani  language  signifies  inflated,  and  ia  applied 
to  this  bird  on  account  of  its  flaccid  neck,  which  ie  capable  of  distension.  It  is 
cadled  Tararamu  by  the  Macusis,  and  Mora  Coyasipa  by  the  Arawaks. 
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with  light  blue  membrane  at  base ;  the  body  is  white  ; 
the  wings  lead  coloured,  and  tipped  black  ;  long  pen- 
dant feathers  hang  from  the  body; 'the  legs  are  of  a 
brownish  colour.  A  wounded  bird  of  this  species  was 
lately  brought  to  the  city,  and  was  placed  in  a  trench, 
secured  by  a  rope  ;  it  fed  on  fish  and  reptiles,  but  soon 
managed  to  effect  its  escape. 

The  wood  pelican  (^Ttmtalus  loculator)  is  occasionally 
seen  in  swampy  marshes,  and  about  the  river  sandbanks, 
where,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  they  may  be  seen 
feeding  along  with  the  storks  and  cranes,  whose  habits 
they  partake  of.  It  is  a  large  bird,  about  the  size  of  a 
stork,  but  more  slender ;  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  naked  of  feathers,  and  is  of  a  blackish  colour ;  the  bill 
and  feet  are  also  black  as  well  as  the  quills  of  the  wings 
and  tail 

Of  the  long-billed  waders  there  are  numerous  species 
here.  First  in  beauty  and  size  are  the  birds  so  well 
known  as  the  "  curri-curris,"  or  scarlet  curlews  (Ibis 
rubra\  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  distinguished  only 
by  the  colour  of  the  beak,  which  in  the  one  is  black,  and 
the  other  whitish.  The  plumage  of  the  adult  bird  is 
magnificent  in  the  extreme,  being  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour 
all  over,  with  the  tips  of  the  wing  feathers  jet  black. 
When  young  the  plumage  is  blackish  grey^  changing 
gradually  to  a  lovely  white  when  they  are  ready  to  fly, 
the  scarlet  hue  being  acquired  with  age.  The  beak  is 
long,  slender,  and  sabre  shaped  ;  the  eyes  bluish  grey  ; 
the  legs  red.  These  splendid  birds  are  frequently  seen 
flying  about  in  flocks  near  to  the  city,  and  along  the  coasts ; 
they  are,  however,  most  plentiful  about  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  they  are  also  in  finest  plumage.  They  fly 
in  general  very  high,  and  the  phalanx  is  wedge-shaped, 
the  old  birds  leading  at  the  front.  When  seen  in  fine 
weather  the  effect  is  most  striking,  the  waving  lines  of 
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ifetflet  float  in  the  air  like  the  pennon  of  a  war  vessel, 
and  their  graceful  evolutions  when  alarmed,  added  to 
the  glittering  hues  reflected  in  the  sun-light,  are  very 
beaudM.  They  are  difficult  to  shoot,  being  very  shy 
and  constantly  on  the  alert.  There  is  a  spedes  of  curri* 
curri  known  here  as  the  fresh-water  curlew,  it  is  a  splen- 
did bird  of  a  greenish  olive  and  bronze  colour  ;  it  feeds 
on  worms  in  creeks,  where  it  is  generally  found  towards 
night.  The  common  curlew  {NmnsnvM  phmopua)  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  cry.  It  is  smaller  in  size  than 
the  curri-curri,  which,  except  in  colour,  it  otherwise 
resembles.  The  wings,  head,  and  neck  are  grey  ;  breast 
and  belly  whitish  ;  eyes  black  ;  beak  long  and  curved, 
Mr.  Waterton  mentions  a  species  of  black  curlew,  with 
a  white  bar  across  the  wings,  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 
The  whistling  curlews  are  to  be  met  with  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  along  the  coasts,  but  are  most  plentiful  in  Sep- 
tember. They  fly  singly,  or  in  flocks,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  The  following  species  of  Ibis 
are  also  known: 

Hub  Tel  tanUlni  infuicata  |        Hms  toI  Untalus  oiyoerciiB 

,1    Tel       n     cayennenflia  |  „    Tel  alMooUis 

During  the  rainy  seasons,  or  shortly  after,  great  num- 
bers of  snipes  {Scolopcuv)  may  be  met  with  in  the 
marshy  districts.  They  are,  in  every  respect,  similar  to 
those  in  Europe,  and  afford  great  sport  to  the  sportsman. 
The  woodcock  is  also  occasionally  seen,  but  is  by  no  means 
so  common  as  the  snipe.  Allied  to  the  snipe  is  a  species 
of  loDg-shanka,  which  is  also  found  in  swamps ;  the 
breast  is  whitish  ;  the  head  and  wings  black  ;  beak 
dightly  curved  upwards. 

The  species  known  are 

Seolopax  palndoM  I  SooIoimix  semipalnmU 

„      frenata  I  Hypmb»te§  nigriooUb 

„      gruea  | 
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The  sandpipers,  or  sea  larks  {Trmga)j  are  small  ac- 
tive little  birds,  which  are  constantly  seen  along  the 
trenches,  rivers,  and  coasts.  They  sometimes  are  met 
with  in  flocks  of  thousands,  and  are  so  densely  packed  as 
to  enable  the  sportsman  to  kill  upwards  of  a  hundred  at 
a  single  shot.  They  are  excellent  eating;  there  are 
several  species : 

Tringa  flaTipes  I  Tringa  semipalmata 

„       melanoleuca  ,,       arenaria 

„      dnerea  t.  canutaB  | 

There  is  a  very  pretty  bird  known  here  as  the  spur- 
wing  {Farra  jdsaana)^  which  is  also  found  in  marshy 
spots,  where,  with  the  long  toes  peculiar  to  their  tribe, 
tliey  walk  rapidly  tlirough  the  long  grass  of  the  fields, 
or  over  that  which  floats  on  the  water.  The  plumage  is 
varied  and  beautiful ;  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  rich 
chocolate  colour  ;  head  and  neck  black  ;  beak  yellow  • 
breast  dark  ;  there  are  some  rich  yellow  feathers  on  the 
wings  ;  it  has  a  red  wattle  on  the  bill  ;  they  have  two 
characteristic  spurs  on  the  wings,  hence  their  name,  as 
also  that  of  surgeons,  which  has  been  given  to  them. 
They  are  shy  birds,  and  have  a  sharp  cry  ;  they  build 
their  nests  on  the  leaves  of  some  water  plants  ;  the  e^ 
are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  pigeons,  and  are 
of  a  yellow  brown  colour,  scrawled  over  with  black ; 
when  wounded  they  will  hide  theii:  heads  to  escape  de- 
tection. 

A  species  of  bird  {Kamichi)  is  very  much  like  the 
spurwing,  but  is  much  larger,  and  is  found  in  the  inun- 
dated places  of  the  interior.  It  is  called  "  anhima*'  in 
Brazil,  and  "  camouche"  at  Cayenne.*  It  is  of  a  blackish 
colour,  spurred  at  the  wings,  with  a  red  shoulder  knot, 
and  has  a  kind  of  homy  caruncle  on  the  head.     It  feeds 
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.on  plants,  seeds,  and  insects.  It  has  a  loud  cry,  ^^  Hammi, 
hammi,"  and  is  called  also  the  homed  screamer.  It 
stands  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  spurs  on  the 
wings  are  about  one  inch  in  length. 

Several  species  of  rail  are  found  here;  one  the  land 
rail  {RaUus  crepitans)  is  now  and  then  seen  in  trenches, 
and  makes  a  loud  noise  when  surprised.  It  has  long 
bare  legs  with  scaiity  plumage  of  body,  its  colour  yel- 
lowish grey,  the  tail  is  short,  its  flesh  is  tough  and  not 
worth  eating.  Another  species  of  rail  is  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length;  head  and  neck  bluish  purple,  throat 
pale,  back  and  wings  greenish-brown,  breast  and  belly 
chocolate  coloured,  beak  greenish-yellow,  under  wing 
feather  and  coverts  black  bars  across  chocolate  ground. 

Other  species  are  known: 

1.  Crex  muBtelina  I  5.  Ardea  aoolopooea 

8.     „    ichoinbaigkii  |  6.  Galllnula  mangle  . 

a     „   galeata  I  7.         „       raflcoUi* 

4.     „   martinica  | 

There  are  two  species  of  water  hen,  one  is  greyish  in 
colour.  The  common  water  hen  {Fulica  chloropua)  is 
a  pretty-looking  bird  about  twelve  inches  long,  with  small 
head  and  short  tail ;  it  frequents  marshy  spots,  and  feeds 
on  fish.  Its  plumage  is  a  dark  slate  colour,  except  about 
the  thighs  and  tail,  where  there  are  white  feathers;  it  has 
a  red  caruncle  on  the  forehead,  the  base  of  the  beak  is 
red,  and  the  tip  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  greenish  brown, 
legs  brownish,  but  above  the  tibia  reddish. 

Of  the  seals,  or  true  coots,  there  are  several  species,  but 
which  are  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  me  to  warrant 
description. 

The  flamingo  {Phcenicopterus  ruber)  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  bird  of  this  country,  for  although  occa- 
sionally seen  flying  across  the  interior,  it  scarcely  pays  us 
a  visit  worth  recording. 
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Of  the  sixth  and  last  order  of  birds,  the  palmipedes,  ot 
web-footed  species,  there  is  little  new  to  communicate. 
They  skim  the  ocean  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
the  long  necked-divers  and  heavy-looking  gulls  are  for 
ever  sailing  slowly  over  the  waters  in  search  of  prey,  whilst 
inland,  the  ducks,  and  their  variety,  lead  their  vagrant  life 
in  comparative  security.  Swarms  of  sea  swallows  skim 
along  the  borders  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  all  these  birds  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
stantly seen  flying  eastward. 

There  are  three  or  four  species  of  gulls,  some  of  whidi 
are  known  here  by  the  name  of  fishermen.  Two  of  the 
species  are  large  and  one  small.  The  latter  is  of  a  white 
colour  with  dark  wings.  One  large  species  is  whitish  and 
the  other  grey.  The  beaks  are  long  and  curved.  Their 
flight  is  slow  and  heavy;  they  are  frequently  to  be  seen  fly- 
ing along  the  coasts,  feeding  on  fish  and  putrid  carcases, 
and  building  their  nests  on  the  mud  flats  or  sandy  banks. 

There  is  a  fourth  species  of  gull  {Rhyncops  nigral 
about  the  sizeof  asmall  duck,  the  head  and  wings  are  black; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  throat  white;  the  beak  is  peculiar, 
resembhng  scissor  blades,  the  upper  one  being  shorter 
than  the  lower,  and  having  a  narrow  grove  which  receives 
the  sharp  blade  of  the  Iowa*  mandible.  They  are  chiefly 
seen  in  flocks  up  the.  rivers,  feeding  on  small  fish  which 
approach  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are  called 
sdssor-bill  gulls  by  the  inhabitants,  but  the  Indians  term 
them  **darra-darra.''  They  live  and  breed  about  sand 
banks. 

The  sea  swallows  {Sterna  mtigmroitres)  are  found 
along  the  coasts,  and  sometimes  about  sandbanks  up  the 
rivers.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  these  sands,  generally  two 
or  three  in  number. 
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Falmipedes. — Topiplamat(B. 

The  frigate-bird  {Pelecofms  vel  tachyptes  aqmlma) 
is  occasionally  seen  flying  along  the  coasts,  it  is  of  large 
size,  with  forked  tail  and  short  feet,  its  colour  is  bladk, 
with  patches  of  white  about  the  neck  and  throat.  One 
species  which  I  exmined  was  of  a  bluish  black  colour, 
with  tints  of  bronze;  the  eyes  were  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  throat  was  bare  and  served  as  a  kind  of  pouch  for 
fish,  the  beak  was  crooked  and  was  five  inches  in  length, 
the  legs  were  very  short  and  feathered  to  the  toes ;  the 
length  of  the  bird  was  thirty-six  inches,  and  it  measured 
eighty  inches  across  the  wings.  Another  bird  called 
here  also  fi%ate-bird,  is  very  like  the  other,  but  has  a 
white  head,  neck,  and  breast. 

I  once  saw  a  bird  picked  up  by  some  sailors,  which 
very  much  resembled  the  common  booby  {Feleccm/ua 
baM€Mm).  The  plumage  was  of  a  dirty-white  colour, 
and  was  very  dense;  the  legs  were  short  and  web-footed, 
the  bill  long,  sharp,  and  straight,  except  at  the  apex, 
where  the  upper  mandible  was  slightly  crooked. 

The  pelican,  {Feleccmus  Jmcus)  is  met  with  ofi*  the 
coasts,  but  does  not  breed  here.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
plumage,  with  a  reddish  beak. 

The  cormorant  {Hdliens  vel  procellarria  braziliana) 
is  found  on  the  coasts,  and  also  about  the  cataracts,  where 
they  may  be  deen  sitting  in  small  companies  on  the  rocks 
and  trees  about  the  river,  where  they  appear  to  build 
their  nests.  They  prove  very  destructive  to  fish,  on  which 
they  chiefly  feed.     The  Indians  call  them  ^^  pareka." 

The  divers,  or  darters  {Plotua)^  are  allied  to  the  cor- 
morants, but  are  easily  recognised  by  their  long  snake- 
like necks  and  small  head,  with  slender,  straight,  and 
pointed  bill,  serrated  at  the  edges.    There  are  several 
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species  in  this  colony.  One  species,  called  the  black- 
bellied  darter  {Plotvs  st^rmmnefms)^  is  found  up  the 
rivers ;  it  is  often  met  with  in  pairs.  Its  plumage  is  black 
and  white ;  it  is  an  excellent  diver,  and  is  called  by  the 
Indians  "  yawiwa"  and  "  oranih." 

Another  species  of  darter  {Plotvs  cmhmga)  is  also 
found  in  similar  places  to  the  other,  alone,  in  pairs,  or  in 
small  companies.  Its  plumage  is  black,  but  the  females 
and  young  ones  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  generally  greyish 
brown.  It  is  a  very  timid  bird ;  if  alarmed  it  stretches 
its  long  neck  out,  and  gazes  -about,  and  if  the  cause  of 
danger  appears  imminent,  it  plunges  into  the  water  and 
dives  for  several  minutes,  preferring  this  mode  of  escape 
to  flying,  at  which  it  is  not  very  apt. 
An  allied  species  {Colymhus  domimcus)  is  found  in 
"  small  societies  in  the  marshes  and  savannahs  about  the 
coasts.  The  female  builds  her  nest  of  grass  and  sedges, 
and  lays  two  eggs. 

Th^  wild  ducks  of  this  country  are  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds ;  they  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  co- 
lony»  but  abound  especially  in  swampy  placea  The  most 
common  are  the  vicissi,  or  vis-sisi  duck,  the  muscovy,  and 
the  common  duck. 

The  vicissi  ducks  {Anas  a/rhorea  vel  dendrocyna  vi- 
duata)  fly  about  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  more,  and  are 
frequently  seen  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  town. 
The  plumage  is  striking  and  very  beautiiul,  especially 
when  the  birds  are  on  the  wing.  The  head  is  reddish ; 
the  forehead  pale;  the  breast  of  a  deep  vinous  red;  the 
wings  white,  green,  and  black;  the  legs  are  somewhat 
long,  and  the  feet  are  so  constructed  as  to  enable  them  to 
perch  on  trees,  where  they  build  their  nests.  They  have 
a  peculiar  whistling  cry,  "  vicissi^ '  or  "vis-sisi."  They  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  associate  readily  with  the  othar 
breed  of  ducks;  when  any  of  their  number  is  wounded. 
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the  rest  of  the  flock  fly  around  their  injured  comrade, 
and  by  their  sympathising  cries  seem  to  urge  to  flight. 
The  tamed  ones  are  sometimes  used  to  decoy  their  wilder 
brethren ;  by  their  cry  they  attract  the  latter  to  settle 
down  in  the  water,  where  they  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  sportsman :  they  are  excellent  eating.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion a  labourer  to  my  knowledge  shot  upwards  of  a 
dozen  with  a  single  barrel,  but  he  only  secured  seven  out 
of  the  number:  a  large  flock  had  alighted  on  a  decayed 
tree  close  to  the  water,  and  when  the  fatal  shot  arrived 
among  them  some  twelve  or  more  fluttered  about  hors 
de  combat  in  the  water,  the  wounded  ones  escaped  by 
diving.  These  birds  destroy  guinea  corn  and  other  grain. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  vicissi  duck. 

The  wild  muscovy  {Carina  vel  anas  moschata)  is 
larger  than  the  vicissi  or  vis-sisi,  and  is  of  less  gaudy 
plumage,  being  of  a  brownish  black  colour.  I  have  never 
seen  them  in  large  flocks,  but  generally  three  or  four  are 
together ;  they  alight  on  tlie  loftiest  trees,  where  their, 
large  bodies  and  outstretched  necks  present  a  singular 
sight.  They  build  their  nests  on  high  trees,  and  when 
the  young  ones  are  sufliciently  grown,  the  parents  carry 
them  gently  down  to  the  swampy  spots  to  begin  their 
education.  Whilst  travelling  up  the  creeks,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  these  tempting  birds  perched  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  as  they  generally  choose  very  swampy 
ground  with  high  grass  they  are  not  easily  approached 
with  the  gun.  This  bird  {Anas  vel  carina  moschata)  is 
also  called  here  the  musk  duck  from  its  peculiar  smell, 
the  plumage  varies,  some  being  glossed  blue  or  green, 
the  head  is  slightly  tufted,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  red- 
dish. The  eggs  are  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  Macusis  call 
them  "mairva,"  and  the  Warraus  "  oumeh." 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the  duck  family, 
but  I  am  unacquainted  with  their  haunts  and  habits ;  I 
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have  seen,  however,  three  or  four  miall-sized  duckti 
whose  plumage  was  grey  and  parti-coloured,  and  which 
had  a  general  resemblance  to  the  common  vis^cdsi  in 
habits  and  appearance,  but  were  somewhat  smaller. 

The  names  of  some  are  Dendrocygna  vel  anas  autum- 
nalis ;  Querquedida  vel  anas  braziliensis ;  Dafila  vel  anas 
bahamensis. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  duck  {Anas  domestious) 
are  to  be  met  with  in  tolerable  numbers,  and  thrive  very 
well.  The  common  goose  {Anser  oommuma)  and  otb^ 
varieties  are  also  to  be  found,  and  seem  well  adapted  to 
the  climate,  but  there  is  perhaps  greater  difficulty  in 
raising  the  young  than  exists  in  other  countries. 
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MAMMALIA. 

OBMBSAL  REMAAX8— THB  QUADBUMAKA-^MOHKBYS,  THBIR  HABIT»— TWO  CLASSBt 
OB  HONBBTA-— AN  AGCOU^TT  OF  THK  BBYERAL  gFEOIES— THB  OABKARIA — HABITS 
OB  THB  ABIHALfl  BBLOBOINO  TO  THIS  OBDEK— THB  BATS — THB  RBDGBHOG — TBB 
CBAB  DOO  —  TBB  COATI— THB  SKIHIK— TBB  OTTBBS— THB  DOQ — TBB  TIOBB 
CAT,  ABD  ITS  YARIBTIBS'-THB  OGBLOIV^rHE  JAOUAR. 

THB  MABSUPIALA— THB  YAWARRI,  OR  OPpSSUM-vrHB  RODBRTIA— TBB  SQtIIRRBL 
— THE  WATBB  HABB-HTHE  AOOVBI— TBB  AOONOBI-^^BB  X^ABBA,  OR  PACA— TUB 
OUIHBA  PIOB. 

TBB  BDBRTATA — THB  SLOTH — THB  ABMADILLO— THB  AMT-BATBBS^THP.  PACHY- 
DBBBATA— ^TBB  PBOCABI— TBB  BABJUB  AlfD  OTBBB  WSLD  BOOS— 4BB  COMMOB 
BOO— TBB  TAPIR,  OR  BTPOURI—TBB  RDIOBABTIA — THB  STAGS — THB  GOATS— 
THB  SHEBP— THB  CATTLB.  ^ 

TBB  OBCACBA— TBB  MABATt,  OB  SBA  COW. 

The  animab  belongmg  to  the  class  Mammalia  met  with 
in  British  Qmana  are  not  very  numerous  in  point  of 
variety,  and  whatever  might  have  been  their  numbers 
previous  to  the  colonisation  of  this  country,  they  are 
every  day  becoming  more  scarce,  and  are  receding  before 
the  advancing  step  of  civilisation. 

To  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  haunts, 
their  habits,  and  their  numbers,  the  naturalist  would 
have  to  leave  the  sea-coasts  and  river  banks,  and  plunge 
boldly  into  the  extensive  forests  and  wide-spread  savan- 
nahs and  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  to  make  them 
his  companions  by  night  as  well  as  day.     Many  of  the 
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mammalia  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  however,  at  the  back 
of  estates,  and  especially  on  abandoned  or  n^ected 
plantations,  which  abut  on  the  bush  or  forest,  for  here 
lurk  the  tiger  tribe  and  their  victims,  such  as  deer, 
acouris,  labba  &c. ;  and  even  in  the  cdty  itself  the  inha- 
bitants have  ofben  the  opportunity  of  learning  practically 
the  predacious  and  cunning  habits  of  many  of  the  smaller 
animals. 

It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  travel  very  far  into  the 
interior,  much  less  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing, or  even  seeing,  all  the  objects  which  are  now  to 
arrest  attention;  but  it  has,  however,  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  at  different  times  with  a  tolerable  number 
of  specimens,  both  in  the  living  and  dead  state,  and  I 
hope  that  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  myself  as 
familiar  with  them  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

The  animals  which  constitute  the  class  mammaUa 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  creation,  in  consequence  of  the 
superiority  evinced  in  their  physical  and  mental  organi- 
sation; and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  man  assumes  the  first 
rank  among  them,  about  whom,  however,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  speak.  Neither  will  it  be  necessary  to  define 
particularly  the  structure  of  the  animals  seen  here.  Far 
better  descriptions  than  I  could  possibly  give  will  be 
found  in  '  most  zoological  works,  especially  those  of 
Cuvier,  Buffon,  Goldsmith,  and  Grant.  Like  to  man, 
animals  move  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  swim  upon 
its  waters.  Like  him  they  are  viviparous,  and  after 
birth  are  nourished  by  milk  (deriving  their  name  of 
mammalia,  or  mammals,  from  those  organs  which  in  the 
female  are  the  fountains  from  whence  flow  our  earliest 
nourishment). 

I  pass  over  the  first  order  of  mammaUa,  viz.,  the 
bimana,  which  includes  the  different  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  to  consider  the  second  order,  the  quadru- 
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mana,  which  comprises  the  monkey  tribe,  and  which  are 
pretty  extensively  represented  in  this  coimtry. 

There  are  no  apes  or  baboons,  or  what  are  known  as 
true  monkeys,  to  be  met  with  here.  The  several  species 
in  this  countr}'  are  distinguished  by  their  not  having 
cheek  pouches,  and  by  the  absence  of  callosities  on  the 
buttocks.  They  have,  however,  long  tails,  which  in 
several  species,  as  will  be  noticed,  are  prehensile,  or 
capable  of  being  twisted  round  the  branches  of  trees,  so 
as  to  support  their  weight.  They  have,  moreover, 
thirty-six  teeth  in  their  jaws,  being  four  grinders  more 
than  the  usual  complement  of  teeth  in  the  monkeys  of 
other  countries. 

They  abound  in  the  forests,  where  they  may  conmionly 
be  both  seen  and  heard  by  the  traveller. 

They  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  especially  those  of 
the  smaller  kind.  The  diflFerent  species  do  not  congre- 
gate in  the  same  troop — each  species  has  a  corps  or 
regiment  of  its  own.  They  are  the  lords  of  the  forests, 
living  on  high  branches  of  lofty  trees,  where  they  consider 
themselves  to  be  tolerably  safe,  except  from  the  hunter's 
gun  or  Indian's  arrow,  and  the  ever  dreaded  wiles  and 
stratagems  of  their  greatest  enemy  the  snake,  who  dis- 
putes with  them  the  dominion  of  the  wooded  world. 
The  snakes  destroy  their  young;  they  coil  themselves 
around  the  thick  stems,  and  await  a  truant  young 
monkey,  or  glide  noiselessly  among  the  leafy  branches  to 
dart  suddenly  upon  young  or  old,  to  the  immense  con- 
stemation  and  jabbering  of  the  whole  monkey  family. 

Monkeys  here  feed  in  their  wild  state  on  seeds,  fruit, 
roots,  plants,  insects,  wild  honey,  and  other  sweets,  but 
when  tamed  can  be  made  to  eat  almost  everything,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  enormous  appetites,  which, 
apparently,  never  leads  to  corpulence  or  obesity;  for 
who  ever  saw  a  fat  monkey  ?    Their  spare  and  active 
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forms  are  the  result  of  their  incessant  muscular  action. 
They  are  very  salacious^  and  from  their  indecent  and 
disgusting  habits  prove  objectionable  as  domestic  pets. 
The  females  generally  bring  forth  one  at  a  birth^  and  the 
young  monkey,  as  might  be  expected,  generally  proves 
a  very  troublesome  little  fellow*  Some  of  the  females 
carry  their  young  on  their  backs,  others  under  their  arms. 
If  woimded  by  the  pcusoned  arrow  of  the  Indians,  some 
species  withdraw  at  once  the  fatal  weapon,  but  soon  &11 
after  the  working  of  the  poison. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  still  existing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  kinds  of  monkeys  which  are  met  with  in 
British  Guiana,  different  names  having  been  given  to  the 
same  animal  by  different  writers,  and  several  of  our 
varieties  have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  accurately 
defined,  so  that  in  the  following  description  of  them  I 
do  not  pretend  to  convey  anything  very  original  or 
learned,  but  simply  to  state  what  I  know  about  the 
species  of  this  country,  whether  acquired  by  personal 
observation  or  otherwise;  and  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  rest  of  the  mammalia  here  noticed. 

I  will  divide  the  monkeys  of  thia  country  into  two 
classes : 

1st.  Those  with  tails  prehensile. 

2nd.  Those  with  tails  not  prehensile. 

There  are  in  all,  perhaps,  about  twenty  varieties. 

One  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  monkey  with  pre- ' 
hensile  tail  is  called  here  the  howling  baboon,  or  red 
howler  (Mffcete9  seniculua).  It  deserves  its  name  of 
howler,  but  is  not  a  baboon.  The  terrible  howling  noise 
it  makes  is  produced  by  a  kind  of  bony  drum  which  is 
lodged  in  the  throat,  and  may  be  felt  and  seen  from  the 
outside.  This  drum  is  simply  an  osseous  expansion  of 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  larynx  or  windpipe,  and  the 
sound  of  the  voice  reverberated  through  its  expanded 
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cavity  produces  the  sound  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
This  monkey  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox,  and  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  with  long  hair. 

It  lives  in  large  troops  in  the  woods,  and  is  often  shot 
and  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

By  some  this  is  considered  the  preacher  monkey,  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  regarded  as  preaching  and  not  howl- 
ing, or  as  well  as  howling  in  the  wilderness;  but  the 
preachers  have  been  described  as  black,  which  this  is 
not. 

The  most  common  description  of  monkey  with  prehen- 
sile tail  met  with  is  that  known  as  the  brown,  or  weep- 
ing monkey  {Simia  apeUa\  so  named  from  the  plaintive 
sound  of  its  voice. 

It  is  seen  varying  considerably  in  size  and  colour. 
The  shades  of  brown  approach  in  some  instances  almost 
to  black,  whilst  in  others  they  are  more  of  a  dirty- white. 
These  monkeys  are  great  gluttons,  and  are  very  salacious, 
notwithstanding  which  they  are  commonly  seen  in  and 
about  the  houses  of  Gleorgetown.  They  are  called  by 
some  Sajou,  and  belong  to  the  Sapajous.*  They  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  country  climbing  up  the  trees, 
and  although  readily  domesticated  are  never  to  be 
trusted.  When  a  child  I  was  very  severely  bitten  over 
the  body  and  limbs  by  one  of  these  animals,  and  the  cica- 
trices remain  to  the  present  time.  I  had  been  teasing 
it,  when  it  sprung  upon  me  and  threw  me  down,  and 
commenced  operations  with  its  teeth,  much  to  my  alarm. 

The  Capuchin  monkey  {Simia  capucind)  is  another 
species  closely  allied  to  the  other,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  border  of  the  face  being  paler  instead  of  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  is  observable  in  the  com- 
mon brown  monkey.  Its  habits  and  haunts  are  the 
same. 

•  CuTier. 
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Another  species  allied  to  this  is  the  Cebus  oliyaceus, 
or  olive  monkey. 

The  homed  or  tufted  Sapajou  ( Simia  fatueUus)  be- 
longs also  to  this  tribe.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour 
with  the  borders  of  the  face  white,  and  derives  its  name 
from  two  tufts  of  hair  which  project  above  the  eyebrows. 

A  large  kind  of  monkey  with  prehensile  tail  is  often 
met  with  in  the  forests.  It  is  of  an  entire  black  colour 
with  long  loose  hair;  the  colour  is  paler  over  the  ventral 
surface ;  its  tail  long  and  hairy.  The  face  is  more  or  less 
naked,  with  a  red  membrane  encircling  the  eyes.  It  be- 
longs to  the  tribe  of  spider  monkeys,  and  is  here  known 
as  the  Beelzebub  monkey  (Ateles  Beelzebub). 

Another  species  very  much  like  the  above  is  also 
common,  and  has  been  termed  the  Quata,  or  Coaita 
{Ateles  panisous)^  but  is  distinguished  by  its  flesh- 
coloured  face.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  black, 
no  whitish  appearance  being  visible  about  the  belly. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  intelligent  monkey  of  this 
country,  the  natives  having  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
training  them  to  their  service,  and  making  them  learn  U^ 
fetch  and  carry  like  some  dogs.  They  have  a  pecuhar 
manlike  appearance,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  about 
three  to  four  feet.  They  are  seldom  seen  in  laige 
societies,  and  are  indolent  in  their  habits* 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species  of  spider  mon- 
keys,  or  ateles,  common  here.  These,  like  the  others, 
are  readily  known  by  the  absence  or  mere  trace  of 
thumbs  on  the  anterior  legs  or  arms.  One,  Cajou,  the 
Ateles  ater,  has  a  black  face  as  well  as  body,  but  in 
character  and  conduct  they  approach  one  another  so 
closely  as  to  render  separate  notices  unnecessary.  They 
inhabit  the  forests  common  to  this  country  and  Brazil; 
are  gregarious,  tractable,  sportive,  and  fond  of  travelling 
about,  and  are  said  to  use  their  tails  to  link  themselves 
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together  when  desirous  of  throwing  a  bridge  over  either 
water  or  land. 

The  monkeys  whose  tails  are  not  prehensile  have  been 
termed  Sakia     By  Buffon  they  were  named  Sagouins 
and  by  others  have  received  the  generic  names  Callithrix 
and  Fithecia. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  sakis  met  with  here. 
They  are  easily  recognised  by  their  long  bushy  hair  and 
tails;  they  are  sometimes  called  fox-tailed  monkeys; 
indeed,  in  size  and  general  appearance  they  are  not  unlike 
that  auimaL  Their  faces  and  heads  are  small ;  the  teeth 
and  mouth  project  in  a  remarkable  maimer.  They  are 
of  a  morose  and  savage  disposition,  and  are  very  noisy 
and  quarrelsome  in  the  woods. 

One  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  black 
saki  (Simia  vel  pithecia  satanas).  It  is  about  three 
feet  long,  includiug  the  tail,  and  is  of  an  entire  black 
colour  with  long  bushy  hair.  The  female  is  of  a  greyish 
hue,  and  sometimes  brownish  red.  The  breast  and 
belly  in  both  are  scantily  furnished  with  hair.  This 
animal  is  also  known  as  the  Cuxid. 

The  Yarkee  is  the  name  given  by  some  to  the  white- 
faced  saki  (Pithecia  vel  simia  leucocephala).  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  black,  but  the  face  has  grejnush-white  hairs 
on  the  forehead,  temples,  and  cheeks ;  some  reddish  grey 
hairs  are  seen  over  the  eyebrows.  The  lower  jaw,  nose, 
mouth,  chin,  and  a  small  space  round  the  eyes  are 
naked  and  membranous.  The  female  is  much  hghter 
in  colour,  indeed  it  is  of  a  greyish  brown  rather  than 
black. 

The  red-beUied  saki  is  another  species  common  here, 
it  is  described  as  the  {Pithecia  vel  simia  rufiventer). 
The  colour  is  brownish,  but  on  the  belly  it  is  more  or  less 
red ;  the  hair  on  the  crown  separates  and  falls  forwards 
giving  it  a  peculiar  appearance.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
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cat,  and  has  a  very  bushy  tail ;  the  ears  are  round  and 
flat. 

Another  species  is  known  as  the  red-bearded  saki 
{Pithecia  vel  simia  rufibarba\*  from  the  fact  of  the 
beard  about  the  fiice  being  of  that  colour.  The  colour 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brownish  black ;  of  the 
under  part  light  red. 

There  is  another  species  of  a  brown  and  yellowish 
grey  colour,  which  has  a  circle  of  ochreous  yellow  about 
the  fat'e,  hence  named  yellow-headed  saki  {Pithecia  vel 
simia  ochrocephala). 

Another  species,  the  (Pithecia  chiropotes),  is  limited 
in  its  range,  and  is  seldom  found  except  about  the  river 
Rupununi  where  it  may  be  seen  in  small  societies. 

Of  the  small  squirrel-like  monkeys  with  tails  not  pre- 
hensile there  are  several  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
common,  and  others  rare.  They  have  fewer  teeth  than 
the  others.  Of  those  which  are  somewhat  rare,  may  be 
mentioned  the  striated  monkey  and  the  pinche.  The 
former,  theouistiti  {Simia  vel  hapale  Jacchus)^  is  of  a 
greyish  brown;  the  tail  and  part  of  the  back  are  annu- 
lated  brown  and  white;  the  head  is  reddish  with  a  white 
spot  on  the  forehead,  and  tufts  of  white  hair  about  the 
ears. 

The  pinche  (Simia  vel  midaa  cpdiptui)  is  of  a  grey 
colour  studded  with  brown,  tail  slender  and  reddish ;  on 
the  head  there  are  some  long  whitisb  hairs  hanging  be- 
hind the  ears.  This  little  animal  is  very  rarely  seen,  but 
has  occasionally  been  met  with  in  the  Guianas. 

Both  these  monkeys  derive  their  name  of  ouistiti  from 
the  peculiadr  sound  they  make,  which  resembles  that  word 
when  the  syllables  composing  it  are  uttered. 

The  most  common  and  interesting  of  the  small  mon- 
keys is  that  pretty  little  animat-  so  well  known  here  as 

*  Kuhl. 
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the  sakawinki  (  CaUithrix  vel  simia  sci/urea).  The  body 
is  covered  with  close  downy  hair  just  like  fur  of  a  golden 
colour,  the  head  and  feet  are  orange,  the  tip  of  the  nose 
black,  tail  long  and  tipped  black.  It  has  a  small  round 
head  and  hairy  ears.  From  its  size,  its  activity,  and 
sportive  habits  it  has  been  termed  the  squirrel  monkey, 
being  not  unlike  that  nimble  little  animal. 

In  the  woods  they  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  skipping 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  I  have  often  seen  them  make 
the  most  prodigious  leaps,  jumping  over  a  wide  road 
which  had  been  cut  through  the  forests  in  Essequebo, 
and  on  each  side  of  which  were  lofty  trees,  their 
branches  occasionally  meeting  overhead,  and  along  which 
these  squirrel  monkeys  dash  fearlessly  in  a  sort  of 
^  follow  my  leader"  game,  and  bound  off  at  times  from 
tree  to  tree  a  distance  of  several  yards  across,  when  they 
may  sometimes  be  knocked  down  with  sticks  or  stones. 
They  have  a  sharp  twitter  or  cry,  and  are  often  made  pets 
of  by  ladies  and  children,  but  it  is  only  when  oaught 
young  that  they  can  thus  be  domesticated;  the  older  ani- 
mals do  not  readily  bear  confinement,  and  generally  die 
of  chagrin. 

A  bushy-tailed  species,  a  large-eared  ditto,  and  another 
with  a  black  and  white  face  have  been  described,*  but 
with  these  I  am  not  acquainted. 

The  other  species  of  small  monkeys  belong  to  another 
tribe  {Wdas^  or  Tama/rm). 

Perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  the  smaller  monkeys  is 
that  beautiful  little  animal  known  as  the  marmoset  {JUSdas 
rufimfmus%  or  red-handed  tamarin.  It  is  of  a  splendid 
black  colour,  variegated  in  some  places  with  grey;  the 
hands  pr  feet  are  orange  red.  They  live  in  large  societiefr 
in  the  interior,  and  their  voices  resemble  in  sound  the 
cries  of  birds.     They  are  seldom  tamed. 

*  M.  Martin. 
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The  marakina,  or  silky  tamarin  (MidM  rosdlia)^  is 
another  species  of  this  family.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour with  reddish  hues,  and  has  a  sort  of  mane  upon  the 
neck ;  the  tail  is  long  and  bushy. 

The  black  tamarin  (Midas  ursultM)  is  also,  I  believe, 
occasionally  seen  here,  but  is  very  uncommon ;  it  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  of  a  black  colour  with  reddish  wavings. 

A  species  of  nocturnal  monkey,  the  douroucouli  (^Aotes 
vel  npctipithecus  trivirgatu8\  has  been  met  with  by 
Humboldt  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Cassiquiari.  It  is  of  an  ash  or  grey  colour  above,  fawn 
colour  below,  with  a  black  line  on  the  forehead,  and  on 
each  temple ;  length  of  body  about  nine  inches.  It  sleeps 
all  day,  and  prowls  about  at  night,  feeding  on  birds  and 
insects.  It  is  like  a  cat  in  appearance,  and  is  ferocious 
and  not  easily  tamed. 

The  third  order  of  Mammalia  comprises  tlie  camaria, 
or  those  which  feed  on  flesh,  including  a  number  of  ani- 
mals with  the  three  kinds  of  teeth,  and  which  are  more 
or  less  unguiculated. 

As  a  sort  of  link  in  the  chain  between  the  monkey 
tribe  and  other  animals,  the  bats  have  been  placed  by 
naturalists,  and  in  this  country  several  interesting  species 
are  found.  Bats  are  generally  considered  as  nocturnal 
creatures,  hut  although  chiefly  aroused  to  activity  to- 
wards sunset  and  night,  they  are  nevertheless  far  from 
idle  during  the  day.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  flying 
about  inside  of  houses,  especially  in  gloomy  places, 
during  the  daytime.  They  flew  along  so  noiselessly 
that  you  could  not  hear  their  movements,  they  were  evi- 
dently in  quest  of  food  for  their  young  ones,  who  were 
perched  in  rows  with  their  heads  hanging  downwards, 
and  supporting  themselves  with  their  feet  hooked  in 
between  the  boarding  of  the  roof.  They  are  not 
always    afraid   of    the    human    presence,  for    several 
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persons  were  living  in  the  rooms  covered  in  by  the  roof 
whicli  these  bats  inhabited ;  whether  the  gloominess  of 
the  apartment  made  them  believe  that  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  I  do  not  know,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  fly  both 
night  and  day,  and  may  frequently  be  heard  as  well  as 
seen  twittering  during  daylight.  They  are  great  torments 
to  householders  and  others;  there  is  scarcely  a  house  tlie 
eaves  or  roofs  of  which  are  not  infested  by  bats,  whose 
dung,  consisting  of  little  black  pellets,  accumulates  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  form  large  heaps. 

The  larger  kinds  inhabit  the  forests,  where  they  may 
be  seen  suspended  in  clusters  on  the  branches. 

The  smaller  kinds  take  to  church  steeples,  houses,  hol- 
low trees,  and  when  seen  flying  along  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  small  black  swallows,  which  in 
many  respects  they  resemble.  I  have  seen  hundreds  dart 
out  towards  sunset  from  the  holes  in  the  cathedral  steeple, 
and  also  from  decayed  trees,  when  visited  even  during 
daytime ;  and  from  their  size,  colour,  mode  of  flight,  and 
habit  of  chasing  insects,  I  was  not  always  certain  whether 
they  were  swallows  or  bats.  Some  of  these  animals  are 
well  known  to  suck  the  blood  of  persons  asleep  by  in- 
flicting minute  wounds  on  the  toes  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  smaller  species  are  in  the  habit  of  tlius 
bleeding  birds  and  animals.  So  delicately  is  the  opera- 
tion performed,  that  the  victim  is  generally  unconscious 
of  it  until,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  finds  the  sheets 
discoloured  with  blood.  The  hemorrhage,  if  a  large  vein 
is  opened,  is  sometimes  pretty  copious,  but  when  the  toes 
are  attacked  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  trifling,  and 
the  wound  soon  heals.  I  have  seen  instances  of  such 
^ites,  but  they  were  principally  in  children,  and  were  not 
followed  by  any  evil  consequences. 

I  only  know  of  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  bats  in 
British  Guiana.     The  vampire  bat  is  the  largest  {PhyU 
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lastoma  Spectrum)^  measuring  two  or  more  feet  across  the 
wings,  and  distinguisbed  by  a  peculiar  leaf-like  appen- 
dage over  the  nose ;  its  colour  is  brownish-grey  or  reddish. 
'  A  more  common  species  ia  the  javelin  bat  (  VespertiUo 
hastatus)^  measuring  about  sixteen  inches  across  the 
wings,  the  size  of  the  body  being  about  four  inches  long; 
teeth,  twenty-eight.       • 

Another  species  is  the  Ph :  vel  vampirus  bidens. 

I  have  also  in  ray  possession  a  species  of  bat,  which  I 
procured  fix>m  Berbice,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  with 
scarcely  any  tail,  and  about  eighteen  inches  across  the 
wings ;  the  number  of  teeth  is  twenty-six.  I  expect  this 
is  a  species  of  noctilio.  The  interfemoral  membrane  is 
very  large,  and  the  small  tail  is  involved  in  its  upper  part. 

A  naturalist  of  this  country  once  told  me  that  he  had 
met  with  a  species  of  bat  of  an  entire  white  colour;  it 
was  somewhat  small  in  size,  and  had  entered  a  dwelling- 
house  up  the  Demerara  river  where  he  procured  it.  He 
had  unfortunately  omitted  to  take  any  particular  account 
of  its  structure. 

A  strange  species,  Molossus  fumarius,  is  also  common 
during  the  day  in  buildings  and  high  trees. 

A  small  species  of  bat  is  commonly  Been  by  travellers 
up  the  rivers  and  creeks;  when  disturbed  in  their  haunts 
they  dart  out  from  old  trees  and  water  plants,  and 
in  numbers  six  or  twelve  whirl  silently  but  swiftly 
about  like  butterflies,  for  which  they  jire  often  mis- 
taken, and  after  the  performance  of  their  mysterious 
evolutions  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  came. 
,  Of  the  insect-eating  family  of  camaria  {Insectivora) 
there  are  very  few  varieties  here,  such  animals  as  shrews 
and  moles  never  having  been  noticed. 

There  is  one  species  of  hedgehog  (JSrinaceous) 
which  is  peculiar  in  its  structure,  and  differs  materially 
from  the  species  seen  in  Europe.    It  is  about  eight  inches 
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long,  the  bead  is  short  and  thick,  the  neck  and  tail  are 
very  short,  there  are  no  external  ears,  but  two  auditory 
foramina  or  holes  are  observable.  The  legs  are  three  or 
ibur  inches  in  length,  and  the  toes  are  armed  with  pointed 
daws.  The  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  stiff  prickles 
of  an  ash  colour  blended  with  yellow  stripes. 

The  third  family  of  the  camaria  are  especially  flesh- 
eating  animals  {Camwora\  and  offer  several  highly 
interesting  species  to  the  observer.  They  are  all  fierce 
and  savage,  and  their  powerful  jaws,  armed  with  sharp 
teeth,  render  them  very  formidable  in  appearance,  even 
to  man. 

Of  the  first  division  {Plcmtigrada\  or  those  who  walk 
resting  the  entiresoleof  the  foot  on  theground,the  crab  dog 
(  Procyan  vel  ur^us  ctmcrwortui)  is  an  excellent  example. 
This  savage  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hound, 
and  is  commonly  seen  in  cane-fields,  forests,  and  trenches. 
It  is  of  a  grejrish  brown  colour  ;  the  tail  is  long,  and 
marked  with  black  rings;  the  legs  are  rather  short; 
the  hair  is  rough  and  wiry  ;  and  it  has  generally  a  dirty 
appearance,  fi:om  its  habits  of  scratching  in  the  mud  for 
crabs  and  small  animals.  It;  is  sometimes  hunted  by 
dogs,  but  generally  masters  them  or  escapes.  It  is  called 
by  some  the  racoon  crab  eater.  It  most  commonly 
prowls  about  at  night,  is  an  excellent  climber,  and 
invades  stock  and  poultry  yards,  retreating  during  the 
day  to  hollow  trees,  or  holes  in  the  ground.  It  may  be 
readily  tamed. 

I  believe  that  the  common  racoon  (^Procyon  lotor)  is 
also  an  inhabitant  of  this  country,  but  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  specimen.  Another  species 
occasionally  seen  is  the  Nasua  solitaria. 

Another  species  of  plantigrade  carnivorous  animal  is 
the  coati  (  Vwerra  nasua)\  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  in 
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size  and  appearance  not  unlike  the  crab  dog.  Its  habits 
also  are  much  the  same ;  it  climbs  trees,  and  prowls 
about  destroying  birds  and  small  animals. 

It  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  the  quacy-quacy,  or  coati- 
monde  ;  also  kibidi  and  quassi,  and  from  its  long  hairy 
tail  has  been  likened  to  a  fox. 

•  The  potto-kinkajou  (size  of  a  pole  cat),  a  pretty  look- 
ing animal,  is  occasionally  seen.  It  is  known  as  the 
potto,  or  kinkagous-Cuvier,  and  by  some  is  called  the 
yellow  macanco  (  Vwerra  vel  cercoleptea  caadwohula). 
It  is  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  The  body 
is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  tail  prehensile ;  it  ia 
covered  with  a  yellowish  brown  fur,  and  has  a  blackish 
streak  along  the  back  ;  the  head  is  small  and  round,  and 
the  face  pointed  like  the  fox.  It  is  of  a  mild  disposition^ 
is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  lives  on  fruits,  honey,  &c. 
It  is  called  by  the  colonists  yamanack ;  by  the  Arawaks 
wawula ;  by  the  Macusis  yawarri ;  by  the  Warraus 
noari. 

A  new  species  lately  described  by  Richard  Schom- 
burgk  is  the  Nasua  vittata.  It  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Roraima  mountains,  and  in  its  habits 
resembles  the  others  of  this  family. 

There  are  also  several  other  allied  species,  viz.,  Gralic- 
tis  vel  mustela  barbara,  resembling  a  dog  in  appearance 
and  habits  ;  it  feeds  on  yams,  bananas,  fish. 

Also  G.  aUamandi. 

G.  vittata ;  common  on  the  coasts,  where  it  is  known 
as  a  great  depredator  among  poultry. 

Of  the  digitigrade  carnivorous  animals,  or  those  which 
walk  on  the  point  of  their  toes,  there  are  not  to  my 
knowledge  any  true  weasles,  polecats,  or  other  such  ani- 
mals ;  their  place  is,  however,  amply  supplied  by  several 
destructive  creatures,  of  which  some  have  already  been 
described,  and  the  others  will  shortly  be  noticed.     Thus 
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that  disgusting  animal  the  skunk,  or  chinche  (Mephitis 
americcmua)^  is  frequently  seen.  There  are  three  or 
four  varieties  of  this  species,  of  which  I  have  seen  only 
two:  one  was  small,  about  twenty-four  inches  long,  in- 
cluding^ the  tail,  which  was  five  or  six  inches  in  length 
and  bushy,  thickest  at  the  end  ;  the  colour  of  the  body 
was  grey-brown  ;  the  hair  was  long,  and  loose,  grey  on 
head,  back,  and  tail ;  the  throat,  lower  jaw,  muzzle,  and 
legs  were  black  ;  a  white  line  extended  across  the  fore- 
head and  ears  to  the  neck. 

The  other  species  was  larger,  its  general  colour  was 
brown  ;  but  neither  of  them  was  offensive  to  the  nose, 
or  favoured  me  with  a  display  of  its  power. 

The  several  species  of  skunk  (Mephitis  ameHcanus) 
are  in  bad  odour  with  both  man  and  animals.  Nature 
has  not  intended  that  they  should  be  attacked  with  im- 
punity ;  although  they  have  powerful  teeth  and  claws, 
these  would  be  insufficient  to  exempt  them  from  capture, 
but  by  means  of  a  glandular  apparatus,  situated  near  the 
tail,  they  can  forcibly  eject  such  a  disgusting  and  foul 
smelling  liquid  of  an  unctuous  character  as  to  compel  the 
most  undaunted  to  halt  if  any  portion  of  this  fluid 
touches  them.  It  is  so  intolerably  foetid  as  to  drive 
back  dogs  and  men ;  if  the  garments  are  unfortunately 
touched  with  it,  they  must  be  foresworn,  as  no  washing 
or  cosmetic  eradicates  the  effluvia  ;  nevertheless,  the 
Indians  eat  the  flesh  after  cutting  out  the  gland,  and 
compare  it  to  pork. 

The  otters  (Mustela  vel  lutra  braziliensis  and  endris) 
of  this  country  (called  also  savons)  are  of  two  kinds, 
and  are  frequently  seen  in  the  rivers  and  creeks.  Upon 
one  occasion  only  have  I  been  able  to  meet  with  one  in 
a  state  of  nature,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  others. 
It  was  swimming  along  a  tributary  of  the  river  Essequebo, 
where  I  was  bathing.      Our  mutual  astonishment  on 
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first  acquaintance  was  extreme,  but  in  the  most  polite 
manner  possible  he  bowed  his  head  below  the  water, 
and  took  a  quiet  dive,  an  act  which  I  did  not  attempt 
to  imitate.  A  recent  traveller*  describes  the  smaller 
species  as  travelling  in  packs  of  eight  or  ten  to  hunt  for 
fish,  to  which  they  prove  very  destructive. 

The  larger  species  do  not  assemble  in  such  numbers, 
perhaps  only  two  or  three  fish  together  in  a  select  com- 
pany. They  can  remain  under  water  for  several  minutes, 
and  whilst  submerged  prey  on  the  fish  as  they  are  un- 
suspectingly swimming  along.  Seizing  them  by  the  belly, 
they  drag  them  ashore,  and  depositing  them  there  go  in 
search  of  more  ;  but  very  often  the  Indians,  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  habits,  lie  in  wait  for 
them,  and  cowardly  steal  the  fish  which  the  otters  had 
captured  and  intended  for  their  own  use. 

The  large  otters  are  very  daring,  and  attack  the  lar- 
gest firesh-water  fish,  such  as  the  arapaima  or  pirarucu  ; 
nay,  the  Indians  assert  that  the  otters  combine  their 
attacks  to  assault  large  fish,  and  are  generally  successful. 

The  vicinity  of  the  otter's  fishing  ground  may  often 
be  detected  by  the  pUes  of  fish  bones  and  scales,  and 
sometimes  by  a  rude  footpath,  hollowed  or  trodden  out 
of  the  rocky  ground  by  the  diligent  steps  of  the  fish- 
eating  otter. 

The  domestic  dog  (  Canis  domeatuma)  is  not  an  ani- 
mal peculiar  to  this  country,  but  as  so  many,  and  of  such 
great  variety,  have  been  at  different  times  imported 
here,  they  require  some  notice. 

This  country  is  not  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  dogs. 
An  animal  of  this  kind,  for  instance  say  a  Newfoundland, 
terrier,  or  hound,  on  first  arrival  loses  his  appetite,  craves 
water,  pants  after  the  least  exertion,  and  lolls  about 
with  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  its  mouth.     He  gets 

*  Schomborgk.    See  Fishes  of  Guiana. 
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sores  on  the  feet  or  body,  and  the  insects  worry  him.  He 
becomes  heavy,  inactive,  and  stupid;  his  particular  instinct 
becomes  impaired  or  lost.  His  voice  or  bark  is  altered;  and 
very  ofken  he  is  seized  with  convulsions,  and  dies  shortly 
after  his  arrival.  I  brought  out  from  England  a  very 
handsome  dog  of  the  terrier  species  in  1842,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  died  in  fits,  after  having  be- 
come emaciated  and  listless.  Most  dogs  are  subject  to 
fits  here,  but  so  are  cats,  birds,  and  other  small  animals. 
In  the  case  of  those  which  creep  near  to  the  ground,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  this  might  be  occasioned 
by  an  unhealthy  miasm  exhaling  from  the  low  swampy 
lands. 

It  is  truly  ridiculous  to  observe  the  apathetic  state  of 
do^,  and  other  similar  animals,  in  this  colony.  Mf  a 
carriage  approaches,  and  threatens  to  run  over  them, 
they  positively  wait  until  the  very  last  moment  before  they 
crawl  away.  Very  often  they  are  too  lazy  or  stupid  to 
escape  in  time,  and  with  ever  so  much  painstaking  a 
person  who  has  to  drive  much  can  rarely  fail  to  crush 
several  idle  victims  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

There  is  something  to  me  very  painfid  in  the  sight  of 
an  Indian's  dog  ;  the  wretched  looking  half-starved  ani- 
mal is  a  small  mongrel  with  long  upright  ears  and  tail, 
which  are  seldom  or  never  cut.  It  is  rarely  fed,  and 
lives  upon  less  food  than,  I  believe,  any  animal  on 
record.  Yet  such  a  dbg  will,  if  roused,  hunt  for  hours, 
and  makes  the  forest  ring  again  with  its  cries.  If  not 
successful  in  the  chase  of  deer,  labba,  or  acouri,  it  re- 
turns home  panting,  torn,  and  bleeding  ;  but  after  a 
drink  of  water  lies  down  to  sleep.  No  one  would  sus- 
pect from  seeing  these  lean  dogs,  sitting  like  spectres  on 
their  bony  haunches  on  the  prow  of  some  Indian  corial, 
that  they  could  possibly  undergo  such  fatigue.  Numerous 
kinds  of  hounds  have  been  introduced  here,  but  they  are 
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mostly  degenerate.  The  blood-hound,  and  the  Spanish 
dog,  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  former  and  some  other 
species,  answer  better  than  most  of  the  others.  They 
often  prove  trusty,  and  are  savage  watchdogs.  The 
several  varieties  of  dog  are  made  to  hunt  in  this  country, 
and  by  a  little  patience  and  training  they  can  be  taught 
to  attack  tigers,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals.  In  the 
interior  wild  dogs  are  sometimes  seen ;  these  animals 
somewhat  resemble  terriers,  and  always  hunt  in  packs. 
The  Indians  occasionally  catch  them  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  breed  of  their  own  dogs. 

In  spite  of  the  hot  climate,  and  the  number  and  liberty 
of  dogs,  hydrophobia  is  altogether  unknown.  One  or 
two  instances  have  been  suspected  to  occur,  but  they 
have  been  very  obscure  and  uncertain.  Dogs  certainly, 
at  times,  become  very  outrageous,  and  even  apparently 
rabid,  but  the  instances  are  few,  and  the  consequences 
unimportant. 

Of  the  wild  dogs  there  are  two  or  three  species  which 
require  notice. 

The  species  allied  to  the  crab  dog  is  commonly  found 
in  the  savannahs  and  woods.  It  is  known  as  the  Can  is 
cancrivorus,  and  is  rapacious  in  its  habits. 

Another  species  is  the  Canis  azarse,  ibuud  in  the  high 
lands  of  the  interior,  and  proving  very  destructive  to  the 
Indian's  stock-house.  It  makes  a  howling  noise,  and 
attacks  and  slays  the  domesticated  dog. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  the  feline  tribe  of 
animals  in  British  Guiana,  and  they  are  by  far  the  most 
savage  and  ferocious  of  our  mammalia. 

The  domestic  cat  is  as  useful  here  as  elsewhere,  and  is 
found  in  great  numbers.  As  before  observed,  when 
young,  cats  are  very  subject  to  fits,  and  require  some 
care  in  raising  them.  Cats  are  not  so  thoroughly  do* 
mesticated  in  Guiana  as  in  Europe.     In  general,  they 
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are  observed  to  be  more  wild  and  distrustful  than  in 
other  places,  but  perhaps  this  may  arise  from  their  out- 
door life  and  want  of  domestic  education.  They  are 
rarely  made  the  same  household  pets  of  as  in  England, 
but  are  kept  principally  for  their  usefulness  in  clearing 
the  houses  of  rats,  mice,  bats,  and  lizards,  which  would 
otherwise  abound.     . 

There  are  several  varieties  of  wild  or  tiger  cats  (^Felia 
jaguarondi)^  as  they  are  termed.  These  vary  in  size 
from  the  common  domestic  animal  to  the  bulk  of  a  large 
dog,  but  are  all  more  or  less  marked  in  the  same  manner, 
the  ground  colour  being  some  shade  of  grey,  and  having 
numerous  black  stripes  on  the  body.  They  abound  in 
the  forests  and  other  uncultivated  regions,  and  at  times 
approach  human  habitations,  where  they  prove  very 
destructive  to  poultry.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
species  climbing  the  trees  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city ; 
indeed,  all  of  them  are  excellent  climbers,  and  occa- 
sionally capture  wild  birds.  They  are  in  general  re- 
markable for  their  long  bodies  and  short  legs,  and  the 
several  varieties  are  distinguished  by  their  tails,  which 
are  of  unequal  length.  Some  of  the  smaller  kinds,  if 
caught  when  young,  may  be  tamed,  but  are  always  to 
be  distrusted. 

There  is  one  species  known  as  the  black  tiger  cat.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hound,  and  is  of  a  black 
colour  with  stripes  of  white,  but  occasionally  these  are 
absent. 

One  of  the  largest  varieties  met  with  is  called  here  the 
Labba  tiger  cat.  This  is  an  animal  so  closely  resembling 
the  Ocelot  {Felia  pardalis)  in  size,  shape,  and  habits 
that  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  same  animal.  Its  tail 
and  legs  are  somewhat  shorter  in  proportion  than  the 
same  orgatis  of  the  ordinary  tiger  cats.  The  colour  of 
the  body  is  greyish  •V)rown,  marked  with  unconnected 
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irregular  fawn-coloured  spots  or  patches  bordered  with 
black.  These  animals  are  very  wild  and  ferocious,  smd 
live  on  birds  and  small  animalsi  such  as  the  iabba, 
acouri,  &c. 

There  are  also  the  Felis  tigrina ;  F.  macroura ;  and 
F.  unicolor  varieties  of  the  tiger  cat  tribe. 

The  most  formidable,  however,  of  our  wild  beasts  is 
the  renowned  "Jaguar"  (Felia  onfa).  This  large  and 
ferocious  animal  has  been  frequently  regarded  as  a  tiger, 
and  is  so  called  here ;  by  others  it  has  been  described  as 
the  panther,  and  by  some  as  the  leopard-  It  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Ounce.  It  varies  considerably  in  size, 
the  older  and  larger  ones  attaining  very  great  size/ 
Though  not  equal  to  the  true  tigers  in  bulk  and  strength, 
the  ounce  or  jaguar  rivals  them  in  activity  and  ferocity. 
The  largest  which  I  have  seen  measured  about  four  feet 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  stood  between  two 
to  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  many,  however,  are  much 
larger. 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  singularly  flat,  broad,  and 
snake-like,  and  it  has  enormous  strength  of  jaw  and 
teeth.  The  colour  varies  according  to  age.  It  is  gene- 
rally of  a  greyish  or  fawn  colour,  beautifully  marked 
with  irregular  rings,  having  a  black  patch  in  the  centre, 
and  shades  of  yellowish  brown  around.  On  the  back 
there  are  oblong  stripes,  and  on  the  legs  irregular  black 
spots.  The  beautiful  striped  appearance  of  the  skin  is 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  of  the  other  feline  animals. 

When  advanced  in  life  this  animal  is  often  met  with 
of  a  much  darker  colour — ^in  fact,  almost  black.  The 
rings  and  striated  marks  are  less  perceptible,*  and  this 
diflference  in  colour  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  are  several  varieties  of  the  jaguar  in  this  country. 
Some  speak  of  the  black  tiger,  others  of  a  reddish-brown 

•  Cuvier. 
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species,  and  of  the  spotted  ounce,  but  in  point  of  fact 
these  are  one  and  all  the  same  species,  and  only  differ  as 
to  age  and  colours  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  on 
the  subject. 

The  jaguar  is  very  commonly  seen,  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city.  They  lurk  in  the  "  bush"  or 
densely  wooded  plains  during  the  day,  but  are,  notwith- 
standing, occasionally  seen  by  watchmen  and  otliers 
during  daylight,  but  at  night  they  venture  stealthily 
forth  in  quest  of  deer,  cattle,  and  numerous  other  crea- 
tures, such  as  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles.  Their  &vourite 
food  seems  to  be  deer,  pigs,  and  cows.  They  have  been 
known  to  travel  through  the  lower  part  of  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  country  in  scent  of  some  pigs,  and  having 
seized  one,  to  have  marched  quietly  off  to  devour  it  at 
leisure.  They  cannot  remove  oxen  in  the  same  quiet 
manner,  but  springing  suddenly  upon  an  animal,  they 
seize  it  by  the  neck,  and  having  thrown  it  down,  tear  or 
open  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  quench  their 
thirst  in  the  blood  of  their  victim.  After  having  made 
a  su£Scient  meal,  they  drag  the  carcase  to  some  secluded 
spot  and  cover  it  lightly  over;  they  then  retire,  pro- 
posing to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  returning  soon  to 
continue  their  repast.  The  Indians  and  negroes  are 
aware  of  this  habit  of  theirs,  and  laying  in  ambush  near 
to  the  spot  where  the  meal  is  ready  for  them,  await  their 
approach,  and  when  the  crafty  tiger,  thinks  that  all  is  as 
he  left  it,  quite  secure  and  savoury,  he  is  fired  upon  and 
slain  by  the  stiQ  craftier  man,  who,  stripping  off  the 
beautifully  spotted  skin  as  a  valuable  trophy  and  prize, 
casts  the  quivering  carcase  aside  for  the  use  of  the  vul- 
tures. The  jaguars  are  often,  however,  entrapped  alive, 
and  I  have  seen  several  which  had  been  captured  in  the 
following  manner: — ^A  large  hole  or  pit  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  which  is  palisaded  round  and  approached  by  a 
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heavy  door,  which  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  bait 
(generally  a  pig  or  goat);  when  the  tiger  seizes  the 
animal  the  door  falls  down,  and  the  savage  beast  is 
caged,  but  immediately  he  sets  to  work  to  liberate  him- 
self, and  were  it  not  for  the  posts  and  palisades  he  would 
invariably  manage  to  burrow  his  way  out  through  the 
earth,  as  has  frequently  been  done.  He  is  afterwards 
secured  by  placing  a  strong  cage  opposite  the  doorway, 
which  being  opened,  he  is  urged  into  his  den,  where  a 
slide  thoroughly  secures  him.  The  jaguar  is  rarely  or 
never  known  to  attack  man ;  his  wants  are  too  lavishly 
supplied  by  the  forests  or  cattle-pens  to  excite  him  to 
become  the  aggressor ;  but  if  wantonly  assaulted  he  will 
courageously  defend  himself. 

There  is  or  was  a  man  living  up  the  river  Demcrara 
who  once  had  a  single  combat  with  a  large  jaguar ;  I  do 
not  know  what  the  cause  of  tlie  quarrel  was,  but  each 
being  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary^  strength,  the 
conflict  was  long  and  doubtful.  Fortunately  the  man  had 
a  knife  at  his  side,  and  whilst  the  jaguar  was  lacerating 
one  arm  and  side,  endeavouring  to  reach  his  neck,  he 
had  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  plunge  the  knife  into 
the  animars  side,  when  he  soon  dropped  powerless. 
The  brave  individual  was,  however,  frightfully  lacerated, 
and  bears  or  bore  about  him  the  most  positive  evidence 
of  his  awful  contest. 

^'  Tiger  hunting,"  or  chasing  the  jaguar  with  dogs  and 
horses,  is  occasionally  carried  on  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
country.  An  island  in  the  Essequebo  received  its  pre- 
sent name,  "  Tiger  Island,"  from  the  abundance  of  the 
jaguar  species  met  with  ;  even  now  they  are  often  seen 
swimming  to  and  from  this  beloved  retreat. 

The  fourth,  or  marsupial  order  of  mammalia,  consists 
of  those  singular-looking  animals  which  have  pouches 
attached  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  who  cherishes 
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her  young  ones  in  this  manner  until  they  are  capable  of 
supporting  themselves.  The  young  animals  of  this  order 
are  generally  born  so  helpless  and  half  formed  as  neces- 
sarily to  perish  unless  provided  for  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  and  nature,  ever  fruitM  in  resources,  has  contrived 
this  bag  or  pouch  as  a  sort  of  half-way  station  from  one 
state  of  existence  to  the  other. 

There  are  not  many  varieties  in  this  order  of  animals 
here;  the  numbers  of  some  species  are,  however,  very 
great,  and  they  are  in  universal  detestation  in  conse- 
quence of  their  destructive  and  thieving  propensities,  and 
their  offensive  appearance  and  effluvia.  They  are  rarely 
seen  by  day,  but  prowl  about  during  the  night,  and  steal 
eggs  of  all  kinds,  besides  carrying  off  fowls,  ducks,  &c 

Upon  one  occasion  I  was  awakened  during  the  night 
by  a  noise  outside  the  bed  room  door,  and  going  out 
with  a  lighted  candle  to  see  what  was  the  matter  dis- 
covered to  my  surprise  a  large  yawani,  a  species  of  opos- 
sum, quietly  seated  on  a  table  covered  with  cups  and 
saucers.  It  was  either  very  much  entertained  with  my 
appearance  and  the  light  in  general,  or  was  very  bold 
and  reckless,  for  it  allowed  me  to  approach  it  with  a 
stick,  which  I  applied  with  so  much  vigour  about  its  head 
and  shoulders  as  to  cause  it  to  break.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  beating,  I  kicked  it  down  stairs  and  threw  it  out  of 
the  window,  intending. to  examine  it  at  my  leisure  in  the 
morning,  but  to  my  surprise  on  seeking  for  it  ^arly  it  had 
gone. 

"  Sic  tnmait  gloria  •  Yawarri."* 

The  species  known  are  the 

Didelphis  cancriTora  I  DidelphU  crassicaudata 

„        quica  I  „       musculus 

„       philander  |  „        palmata    vel    chko* 

w       dorsigera  |  nectes  yariegatus 

There  are  therefore  seven,  if  not  more,  varieties  of 
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opoBSum  (Didelphis)  peculiar  to  British  Guiana;  tbe 
word  "yawarri"  is  applied  to  most  of  them ;  they  vary  in 
size,  the  largest  which  I  have  seen  was  about  the  size  of 
a  large  cat,  some  aire  little  larger  than  rats.  They  make 
a  hissing  noise  ^hen  approached,  and  show  their  sharp 
teeth,  which  are  fifty  in  number,  the  greatest  hitherto 
observed  in  quadrupeds.  The  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
is  as  follows:  five  incisors  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  four  in  the  lower ;  four  molars^  three  bicuspid,  and 
one  canine  at  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same 
in  the  lower  jaw,  or 

JxuoBorj  Teeth.  Canines.  Grinden. 

10  11  7    7 

8  11  7    7 

18  *     d    S  14    14    Total  50 

They  have  long  naked  ears,  and  the  hair  <m  the  body 
is  coarse  and  of  a  greyish-brown,  the  legs  are  blackish ; 
head  triangular-shaped,  with  pointed  muzzle,  tail  naked, 
and'mark^  in  hexagonal  divisions  except  towards  the  tip, 
where  some  bristles  sprout.  The  feet  are  adapted  for 
plantigrade  action,  and  are  marked  with  callosities  on  the 
soles.  The  toes  are  armed  with  strong  claws,  except  the 
thumbs  which  are  opposable,  and  have  no  nails,  on  the 
hinder  feet. 

These  animals  are  slow,  sluggish,  and  inactive  in  their 
movements ;  they  are  often  seen  on  trees,  but  generally 
burrow  in  holes  in  the  groxmd  or  in  hollow  stems.  They 
are  very  tenacious  of  life.  I  once  gave  prussic  acid  to  a 
large  female  who  had  eight  young  ones,  quite  blind,  and 
each  about  two  inches  in  length,  clinging  to  her  teats  in 
the  pouch.  The  wretched  mother  fought  obstinately 
against  the  influence  of  the  deadly  poison,  but  even  after 
her  death,  the  young  ones  never  let  go  their  hold  until 
forcibly  torn  away.    I  was  quite  surprised  that  they  were 
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not  equally  poisoned  with  the  mother;  one  of  these  little 
helpless  things  escaped  notice  and  was  positively  alive 
next  day. 

The  rodent  animals  constitute  the  fifth  order  of  mam- 
malia,  and  derive  their  name  from  the  structure  of  their 
teeth,  which  serve  not  to  cut  or  tear  flesh,  but  rather 
to  gnaw  it ;  hence  the  term  rodentia,  or  gnawers.  Their 
general  form,  low  in  front  and  high  posteriorly,  cause 
them  to  spring  or  leap  rather  than  walk,  and  many  are 
excellent  climbers.  They  are  in  general  very  swift  of 
foot  and  are  singularly  active  and  sportive. 

There  are  several  species  of  squirrel  or  animals  closely 
allied  to  the  English  specimens.  The  body  is  covered 
with  smooth  fine  hair,  white  on  the  breast  and  belly,  but 
elsewhere  yellow-brown  in  colour  streaked  with  white 
at  the  sides ;  the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and  variegated  in 
colour. 

The  wat^  haas,  or  hare  or  hog,  is  a  very  common  ani- 
mal here,  and  congregates  in  large  numbers  in  the  woods 
9nd  in  cultivated  districts  where  they  prove  very  de- 
structive to  the  produce  of  the  fields.  They  are  excel- 
lent swimmers,  hence  the  name  given  to  them  by  the 
Dutch,  water  haas  (^HydrochiBrus  vel  cavia  capyhara). 
They  grow  to  a  large  size,  standing  about  two  feet  high  \ 
the  head  is  enormously  large  ;  the  body  is  covered  by  a 
bristly  dark  brown  hair;  they  have  no  tail,  or  a  mere  trace 
of  one ;  their  feet  are  more  or  less  webbed,  indicative  of 
their  aquatic  propensities.  Four  tusks  {nrotrude  from  the 
JAWS.  Their  skin  is  exceedingly  tough  and  is  about  an 
inch  thick.  Their  flesh  is  considered  excellent  food,  and 
they  are  o&&ol  hunted.  They  are  readily  domesticated, 
and  feed  oo  roots  and  vegetables ;  they  prey  occasionally 
pnMi. 

The  acouri,  agouti,  or  coney  {ChUyromys  acuti)  is  a 
species  of  hare  very  frequently  met  with.     It  is  consi- 
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dered  as  the  American  type  of  the  genus  lepus^  and  is 
much  sought  after  as  game  by  the  wild  native  and  dvi- 
lised  colonist,  who  equally  enjoy  the  sport  and  food  it 
affords  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  full  grown  rabbit,  but 
often  grows  much  larger.  Its  head  is  oval.  The  fore 
part  of'  the  body  with  the  two  front  legs  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  posterior.  It  runs  with  incredible  swift- 
ness, or  rather  bounds  and  leaps  with  singular  activity. 
Its  colour  is  reddish-grey  or  brown,  almost  lustrous,  but 
not  uniformly  the  same  over  all  parts  of  the  body;  the 
hair  is  very  soft  and  smooth.  It  has  twelve  teeth  in  all, 
the  four  incisors  being  remarkably  long,  and  often  curved ; 
it  has  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  three  on  the  hind 
ones ;  the  tail  is  merely  rudimentary,  barely  an  inch  long, 
and  naked.  In  feeding  on  some  substances,  such  as  com, 
yams,  &o.,  it  sits  nearly  upright  on  its  haunches,  and 
holding  the  food  between  its  fore  feet  gnaws  it  in  a  most 
ludicrous  manner ;  it  also  feeds  on  roots,  nuts,  fruit,  aud 
plants.  It  is  often  domesticated ;  I  kept  one  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  escaped  in  the  end,  for  which  I  was  not  sorry, 
as  it  was  very  destructive  to  furniture,  which  it  gnawed 
The  acouri  makes  a  granting  noise  when  approached, 
and  if  frightened  utters  a  loud  scream  or  cry;  it  is 
very  timid,  but  will  defend  itself  when  occasion  requires. 
It  is  met  with  in  the  forests,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 
I  have  seen  the  Indians  call  them  almost  to  their  very 
feet  by  imitating  a  soimd  which  attracts  them. 

A  smaller  animal  closely  resembling  the  acouri,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  is  known  here  as  the  acou- 
chi  (  Cavia  vel  dasyprocta  acuchi)^  and  has  often  been 
confounded  with  the  other.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  ferret,  and  is  characterised  by  a  distinct 
slender  naked  tail,  about  two  inches  in  length.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  ^^  atouri,"  and  has  been  described  as 
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the  "  adouri*'  by  an  old  Dutch  writer.*  It  is  of  a  red- 
dish-brown or  olive  colour,  and  is  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
habits,  feeding  on  nuts  and  vegetables;  indeed,  in  its 
general  appearance  and  habits  it  is  very  like  the  acouri. 

Another  species  is  also  found,  the  Cavia  lencopyga;  it 
is  similar  to  the  other  in  its  habits  and  general  appear- 
ance. 

But  the  glory  of  the  sportsman  and  the  native  is  that 
beautiful  animal  so  well  known  as  the  labba  or  paca 
(Cicpfo^eny*— literally,  hollow  cheek).  It  resembles  the 
acouri  in  form,  but  grows  much  larger,  and  is  otherwise 
different  in  its  colour  and  anatomical  structure,  which  lat* 
ter  need  not  be  dwelt  on  in  this  place.  I  saw  the  bony 
head  of  one  which  when  alive  could  not  have  weighed 
less  than  thirty  pounds.  The  labba  has  five  toes  on  each 
foot.  This  animal  can  also  sit  upright,  and  uses  its  for^ 
paws  like  the  acouri ;  the  colour  is  reddish-brown,  with 
three  rows  of  large  white  spots  along  its  sides ;  the  tail 
is  very  short ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  lustrous,  and  ap- 
proach in  beauty  to  those  of  the  gazelle.  This  lovely 
little  animal  abounds  in  the  forests,  where  it  burrows  in 
the  gioimd,  and  prowls  about  chiefly  at  night  to  feed  on 
fruit  and  vegetables;  it  is  often  domesticated,  and  I  have 
had  more  than  one  in  my  possession,  whose  graceful  actions 
often  reminded  me  of  the  cat,  and,  like  that  animal,  it 
(cleans  its  face  with  its  fore-paws. 

The  labba  is  largely  preyed  upon  by  men  and  animals, 
but  nature  has  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  spe- 
cies by  rendering  it  prolific.  It  can  swim,  run,  and  leap^ 
and  is  not  readily  surprised.  It  is  only  the  noiseless 
ptep  of  the  wary  Indian,  as  he  tracks  his  way  through 
the  pathless  woods  ;  it  is  only  his  quick  eye  and  ready 
aim  that  can  secure  the  nimble  labba,  ere  he  darts  away 
or  plunges  into  his  hiding-place  into  the  ground;    The 

•  Hartsink. 
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te^veller,  or  hunter,  often  hears  its  grunting  cry  and 
bounding  step — nay,  cim  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of 
one  in  tlie  entangled  bush,  but  lie  #eldom  or  never 
succeeds  in  the  chase,  and  the  crafty  Indiaoi  knowing 
this  readily  di^p^sed  with  his  company.  The  fleab  of 
this  little  animal  is  so  esteemed  that  it  is  a  common  re- 
mark here,  that  "  He  who  has  eaten  labba,  and  drunk 
creek  water,  is  siire  neter  to  leave  the  colony." 

Of  such  animals  as  the  guinea-pig,  rat,  and  mouse 
there  is  nothing  of  any  importance  to  be  related. 

The  former,  0(jbayes,  or  guinea-pigs  (  Gavia  tMbaia)^ 
have  been  introduced  here,  and  «re  very  pWtiful  and 
prolific.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  found  in  our 
forests,  although  to  be  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Brazil. 

There  are  more  rats  than  mice  in  British  Guiana ; 
both  are  exceedingly  destructive,  and  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  house. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  rat  family  in  this 
colony.  One  large  species  is  known  as  the  cane-piece 
tat ;  in  dry  weather  specially  it  is  very  destructive  to 
the  young  canes.  This  species  is  eaten  by  the  codies, 
who  esteem  it  a  delicacy. 

The  oxth  order  of  mammalia  affords  wme  interesting 
species,  which,  however,  have  been  so  often  described 
by  naturalists,  and  others,  as  almost  to  predude  tbe 
necessity  of  many  observations  abou*  them  in  this  place. 
These  unguiculated  quadrupeds  may  be  easily  i>ecognised 
by  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  front  of  their  jaws,  by 
their  long  crooked  nails,  and  by  their  dow  inactive 
movements.  The  first  peculiarity  has  given  rise  to  their 
scientific  name  {Edentata)y  as  aj^lied  to  this  order, 
which  is  a  small  one,  and  has  only  three  representatrrea 
here*-*he  sloth,  the  armadillo,  and  the  «nt-eater. 

Everybody  has  heard  of,  or  seen,  that  clumsy  looking 
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beast  the  sloth  (^Bradypu%  tHdaetyius).  The  lazy  aud 
indolent  should  observe  it  closely,  and  reflect  that  others 
regard  them  with  almost  as  much  smprise  and  pity  as 
they  bestow  on  this  sluggish  animal.  Those  who  wish 
to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  should 
seek  an  introduction  in  the  forests,  where  these  animals 
may  be  seen  slowly  moving  along  the  branches  of  trees, 
clinging  by  their  strong  nails,  and  with  their  backs 
downwards  to  the  under  surfaces,  and  shuffling  along 
quite  fast  enough  apparently  for  all  the  purposes  of  their 
existence  ;  they  feed  on  leaves  and  vegetables,  and  have 
very  peculiar  stomachs,  not  unlike  those  of  the  rumi- 
nants among  animals.  There  is  both  the  three-toed^and 
the  two-toed  sloth  here  ;  the  former  is  known  as  the  Ai, 
from  a  plaintive  expression  it  makes  ;  the  other  as  the 
Unau  {Bradypu9  didcbctylus\  and  which  is  generally 
larger  than  the  ai ;  its  colour  is  greyish-brown,  ap- 
proaching sometimes  to  a  reddish  tint. 

Two  other  species  have  been  described  ;  the  Brady- 
pus  gulans,  and  the  Bradypus  torquatufL 

Several  species  of  armadillo  {Dasypus)  are  me^  with 
in  British  Guiana.  Four  of  these  are  well  known,  a^d 
are  i^eoognised  by  the  number  of  bsmds,  pr  rings,  of  ipail 
of  which  their  back  is  composed.  There  are  also  other 
diierences  in  the  number  of  their  teeth,  which  need  uot 
be  entered  into  here.  The  four  varieties  of  the  aroia- 
dillo  spedes  best  known  are  the  three  banded  (^Triciw* 
tu9)  ;  the  five  banded  (  Quinquedncttis)  ;  the  six  ban- 
ded {Sexcinetus) ;  and  the  nim^  otr  mmy  banded  ( A^-^ 
vemcimotus).^ 

The  last  is  the  largest,  and  i^easjures  about  three  feet 

.  *  The  band9  natioed  m  the  lamr  ^peoief,  fre^mentl^  exoMd  aine  ^  num^ 
ber ;  ts  manj  ts  leYeixjtcen  hare  been  coanted  in  spedmeni  ooromon  to  thii 
evniitrjr. 
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in  length;  the  bands  of  the  back  are  of  a  bony,  or  shells 
like  substance,  held  together  by  membranous  ligaments, 
which  admit  of  their  sliding  one  over  the  other. 

The  armadillos  are  inoffensive  in  their  habits,  but  can 
use  their  claws  to  some  purpose  if  attacked- 

They  feed  on  roots,  insects,  fruits,  and  birds ;  they  are 
very  shy,  and  seldom  go  abroad  in  the  day  time,  con- 
cealing themselves  by  burrowing  in  the  ground. 

The  Indians  feed  on  their  flesh,  and  exercise  some  in- 
genuity in  discovering  these  animals.  It  is  said  that, 
when  in  search  of  an  armadillo,  they  introduce  a  stick 
in  holes  which  the  animal  has  made  ;  if  any  mosquitoes 
make  their  c^pearance,  they  consider  themselves  sure  to 
find  an  armadillo  not  far  off ;  but  if  no  mosquitoes  are 
disturbed,  they  leave  that  hole  and  try  another. 

The  varieties  known  are  the 


Duypas  giganteai 

Dasypus  rillocui 

„      encoabert 

„      tatouay 

»      peba 

„      miDatuf 

Three  different  kinds  of  ant-eater  (Myrmecaphaga) 
are  known  here,  and  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
size. 

The  smallest  is  a  pretty  looking  animal,  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  and  covered  with  a  soft  greyish-brown  fur.  It 
has  a  prehensile  tail,  and  has  two  claws  in  front  and 
four  behind.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  small  ant- 
eaters,  which  are  commonly  found  at  the  back  of  estates ; 
they  can  live  a  long  time  without  food  ;  for  one  which  I 
saw  tied  up,  in  order  to  tame  it,  refused  everything  that 
was  placed  before  it  for  many  days,  when  it  effected  its 
escape.     This  is  the  Myr.  didactyla. 

The  second  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  but  is 
not  so  common  as  the  small  one.  The  tail  is  also  pre- 
hensile, but  it  has  four  claws  on  each  fore-foot,  and  five 
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on  the  hind  ones  ;  the  colour  varies  from  fawn  to  black 
brown.  This  is  the  Myr.  tetradactyla  vel  tamandua.  I 
once  had  one  in  ray  possession^  which  climbed  trees  in 
search  of  ants,  and  which  required  considerable  force  to 
remove  it  from  the  branches,  to  which  it  clang  like  a 
sloth. 

The  third  species  is  of  enormous  size  in  comparison 
with  the  others.  It  measures  six  feet  and  upwaixls  in 
length.  It  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  creeks 
and  hillocks,  especially  where  the  troolie-tree  grows. 
The  skin  is  coarse  and  thick,  and  covered  with  dense 
wiry  long  hair;  the  fore-legs  are  thick,  and  the  feet 
armed  with  four  very  sharp  and  crooked  daws,  whilst 
the  hind  feet  have  five.  In  walking  the  claws  are 
curved  upwards  and  the  animal  rests  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  fore-feet,  which  occasions  an  ungainly  gait  and  pre- 
vents it  from  progressing  rapidly ;  the  long  shaggy  tail 
is  also  more  or  less  an  encumbrance  to  rapid  motion. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  savage  animal,  but  is  much  dreaded 
by  the  natives,  who,  however,  kill  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
flesh,  which  they  eat.  The  animal  itself,  as  its  name 
implies,  feeds  chiefly  on  ants,  but  it  does  not  refuse  other 
food.   . 

The  seventh  order  of  animals — the  Pachydermata — 
comprise  such  as  are  distinguished  by  the  thickness  of 
their  skins,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  feet  or  hoofs, 
and  by  their  feeding  on  vegetables,  besides  other  pe- 
culiarities. This  order  includes  a  great  number  of  ani- 
mals which  are,  however,  very  different  in  appear&nce  ; 
but  as  only  a  few  are  indigenous  to  this  country,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  their  notice. 

Two  or  three  species  of  wild  hogs  have  been  met  with 
in  British  Guiana,  and  have  been  named  the  bakkir, 
the  pingo,  and  the  peccari ;  the  latter  is  best  known,  and 
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may  commonly  be  seen  by  travellers  roving  about  in 
large  droves,  and  feeding  in  the  woods  on  roots  and 
grub&  I  have  seen  several  ^>6ciinens  of  them.  Tbey 
vary  in  size,  but  measure  generally  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  are  of  a  greyish  brown  colour.  The  tail  is 
very  short,  merely  rudimentary  ;  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  there  is  a  peculiar  orifice  connected  with  a 
glandular  structure  which  secretes  a  most  fcstid  liquid,  the 
use  and  nature  of  which  are  unknown  ;  when  a  drove 
is  disturbed  the  animals  make  a  loud  grunting  noise,  and 
headed  by  a  large  male,  the  patriarch  of  the  £unily, 
scamper  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  as  they  are  armed  with 
short  thick  tusks  their  charge  is  generally  avoided  by 
both  man  and  beast  The  Indians  attack  them  for  the 
sake  of  thdr  fledi,  which  is  good  eating,  but  take  the 
precaution  of  dissecting  out  carefully  the  fcetid  gland  on 
the  back.  There  are  two  varieties  of  peccari,  or  Mex- 
ican hog  {Dicottfles  tonfuatus  and  labiaius)  ;  the  larger 
species  is  called  by  the  natives  kaivounie,  and  the 
smaller  kind  the  abouya. 

Their  habits  are  miush  the  same  as  the  domestic  hog, 
but  they  do  not  breed  with  them,  and  the  females  only 
bring  forth  one  or  two  young  ones  at  a  birth. 

There  are  besides  the  peccari  one  or  two  q)eeie8  of 
wild  h<^  seen  in  the  interior,  which  approach  the  boar 
in  size  and  habits.     The  largest  is  named  the  Bakkir 

{Stis ?),   and  inhabits  the  mountainous   districts, 

feeding  on  vegetables  and  oocadonaliy  rej^iles.  I  have 
never  seen  one,  but  condude  that,  if  present,  their  re- 
semblance to  the  connnon  wild  boar  would  reader  dei- 
scription  unnecessary. 

The  domestic  hog  answers  remarkably  well  here. 
The  present  broed  of  pigs  is  well  suited  to  the  oountiy, 
and  the  pork  equals  in  flavour  that  of  England  and 
North  America.     Pigs  are  not  fattened  to  the  size  which 
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they  attain  ebewhere,  and  the  variety  is  not  so  great, 
but  in  point  of  delicacy  and  soundness  the  meat  sur- 
passes that  of  many  other  countries.  Little  or  no  atten* 
tion  is  paid  to  the  breeding  or  feeding  them.  Nothing 
seems  to  come  amiss  to  thdr  appetites,  and  the  negroes 
and  Portuguese,  especially  those  in  the  country,  in- 
variably manage  to  harbour  a  pig  or  two  in  thdr  esta^ 
blishments,  which  practice  is  not  calculated  to  add  to 
their  cleanliness.  On  estates  they  do  occasional  mischief 
in  the  cane-pieces  and  on  the  road-sides,  where  they 
tear  up  the  ground  in  wet  weather  for  grubs  and  worms. 
The  Tapir,  or  Mypouri  {Tapir  americanus)^  is  an- 
other of  the  hoofed  animals  of  this  country,  and  is  met 
with  in  marshy  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ri vera. 
It  is  called  "  Cantu '  by  the  natives,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  cow  in  appearance,  but  is  not  so  large,  and 
resembles  more  a  large  hog.  The  snout  is  prolonged, 
and  on  the  neck,  which  is  fleshy,  there  is  a  kind  of 
mane;  the  tail  is  short  and  spotted  with  white;  the 
young  ones  are  spotted  white  on  the  body.  The  adult 
animal  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  stends  about 
three  feet  in  height,  being  one  of  the  larger  animals 
we  possess.  The  ears^  are  small  and  pointed,  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  body  is  brown.  It  is  by  no  means 
ferocious,  but  is  very  shy.  It  is  hunted  by  the  natives, 
and  the  flesh  is  not  unUce  beef,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  market  The  skin,  which  is  thick,  is  also 
found  useful,  and,  if  properly  tanned,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  leather.  This  animsd  may  be  considered  as  the 
hippopotamus  of  this  country,  its  habits  and  haunts 
closely  resembling  the  latter.  It  feeds  on  roots  and 
plants,  but  as  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  excursions,  it  is  not 
oilen  seen.  The  anterior  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the 
posterior  only  three,  the  tips  of  which  latter  are  cased  in 
hoo&.     It  is  called  by  the  colonists  "  Bushcow.** 
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The  horse  (Equus)  thrives  very  well  here.  It  is 
asserted  that  wild  horses  roam  at  large  in  the  vast  plains 
of  the  interior,  but  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  is  of 
no  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  procuring  them  would  be  greater  than  the  present 
mode  of  obtaining  horses,  which  consists  in  importing 
cargoes  of  them  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  latter  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  horses  which  have  noto- 
riously been  shipped  as  worn  out  and  unfit  for  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Americans,  rally  and  imjprove  under  good 
and  gentle  treatment  in  British  Guiana.  They  seem  to 
obtain  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  ailer  a  little  care  in  accli- 
matising  them,  turn  out  very  useful  animals.  The  best 
horses  are  not  likely  to  be  sent  here  for  sale,  but  occa- 
sionally a  very  valuable  animal  is  picked  up  from  the 
cargoes.  The  price  of  a  horse  varies  from  25Z.  to  40/. 
or  50/.  A  good  horse  may  often  be  purchased  for  30/. 
I  paid  that  price  myself  for  a  mare  in  1845,  just  after 
she  had  landed,  and  although  hard  worked  up  to  the 
present  time,  she  has  never  been  ill  nor  shown  any 
symptoms  of  old  age. 

The  Creole  horses  are  somewhat  remarkable  in  their 
appearance;  they  are  slender  in  make,  very  active  and 
fleet,  but  are  not  generally  serviceable  as  draught  horses, 
although  exceptions  occur;  they  are  very  hardy  and 
enduring,  but  are  seldom  so  well  broken  in  as  to  render 
them  tractable  and  docile  animals.  In  the  race-course 
they  accomplish  a  mile  in  one  minute  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  seconds. 

The  eighth  order  of  animals  {Ruminantia)  comprise 
such  as  possess  the  faculty  of  masticating  their  food  for  a 
second  time  by  bringing  it  back  to  the  mouth  aft^er  it 
has  been  swallowed.  This  is  effected  by  the  peculiar 
organisation  of  their  stomachs  and  gullet,  giving  rise  to 
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the  act  80  well  known  as  the  chewing  of  the  cud.  The 
anatomy  of  the  teeth  and  feet  also  distinguish  these 
animals,  among  which  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  deer, 
sheep,  cows,  and  goats  belonging  to  this  coimtry.  There 
are  only  three  or  four  species  of  deer  met  with — viz., 
the  bush  deer,  the  cane-piece  deer,  the  savannah  deer, 
and  a  small  harmless  species  known  as  the  antelope  or 
wirrebourriciri. 

The  bush  deer  (CerviLS  rufus)  is  the  largest,  and  is  of 
a  brownish-red  colour,  with  short  curved  horns.  It  is 
called  *'  Baieu"  by  the  natives,  and  is  seen  in  the  wooded 
parts  of  the  interior,  where,  safe  firom  the  perils  of  the 
hunter,  it  becomes  the  prey  of  the  jaguar  and  large 
snakes. 

The  savannah  deer  (^Cervus  savannarum)  is  met 
with  in  the  large  savannahs  in  herds  of  irom  four  to 
six.  It  difiers  little  in  appearance  from  the  cane-piece 
deer.     It  is  often  caught  and  tamed  by  the  Indians. 

The  cane-piece  deer  (^Cervus  simplidcarnis  vel  cam- 
pestris)  resembles  the  fallow  deer  of  Europe;  it  is  of  a 
&wn  colour,  and  has  large  branching  horns.  These 
animals  ace  very  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
estates,  and  are  commonly  chased  by  the  sportsman,  who 
hunts  them  with  gun  and  dogs.  They  are  very  fleet, 
and  prove  courageous  when  attacked.  They  live  in  the 
woods  and  cane-fields,  but  take  to  the  water  readily  if 
hotly  pursued,  where  they  may  be  captured  easily  if  a 
boat  is  at  hand,  for  they  do  not  swim  fast.  I  have  seen 
them  when  wounded  dash  into  the  water,  and  cross  a 
river  more  than  a  mile  in  width.  The  flesh  is  not  equal 
to  the  venison  of  Europe;  it  is  dry,  and  wanting  in 
flavour. 

The  fourth  species,  known  as  the  Wirrebourriciri 
{CervtM  humilis)  by  the  Indians,  is  a  small  but  lively 
animal,  iiesembling  the  antelope,  but  without  horns.    It 
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is  of  a  light  brown  colour  above,  and  whitish  below,  but 
has  a  row  or  more  of  white  spots  or  stripes  along  its 
sides;  when  full  grown  theae  spots  disappear  more  or 
less,  and  the  animal  becomes  uniformly  brown  in  colour. 
It  is  very  fleet  and  agile,  and  has  beautiful  dark  eyes.  It 
oflen  happens  that  the  young  of  the  two  last  spedes  of 
deer  are  captured  by  hunters,  and  frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  domesticate  them.  They  axe  very 
docile,  and  soon  become  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  the 
hand,  but  they  seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
I  have  seen  several  of  these  animals  which,  after  being 
careinlly  fed  and  attended  to  for  several  weeks  or  months, 
have  eventually  died,  and,  strange  to  say,  with  the  same 
symptoms — ^viz.,  a  swelling  about  the  throat,  which  appar 
rently  induces  spasms. 

The  goats  imported  to  this  country  have  prospered 
exceedingly,  and  flocks  of  them  may  be  seen  on  almost 
every  estate.  They  are  very  abundant  in  Georgetown, 
are  very  hardy,  and  require  little  or  no  care  in  raising 
them.  The  milk  is  found  occasionally  useful  to  invalids 
and  children,  and  a  good  milch  goat  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  travellers  going  to  Europe  by  sailing  vessels,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  travel  by  water  to  the  difler^it 
parts  of  the  colony.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  sold  in  the 
msurket  instead  of  mutton,  and  a  roast  kid  is  no  un- 
pleasant variety  to  the  provisions  of  the  housekeeper. 
The  coolies  are  especially  fond  of  goat's  meat,  and  are 
frequently  seen  to  carry  home  the  putrid  carcases  of 
theae  animals  destroyed  by  accident,  which  they  feast 
upon  with  impunity,  to  the  great  scwdal  and  iadigua- 
tion  of  the  vultures. 

The  sheep  introduced  into  this  coimtry  do  not  thrive 
well ;  there  is  a  great  want  of  sweet  grass  and  pasture 
ibr  thekn.  The  heat  of  the  climate  if  unfavourable  to 
their  comfort,  the  woolly  coat  given  them  by  nature 
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proves  here  a  positive  encumbranoe;  it  becomes  matted 
together,  and  after  a  short  time  falls  off  entirely,  never 
to  be  reproduced  ;  a  sort  of  dose  thick  hair  covers  the 
body,  and  the  tails  become  mere  rudiments;  occasion- 
ally a  sheep  preserves  its  wool,  but  it  becomes  very  coarse 
and  daik  in  colour ;  the  young  aheep,  however,  continue 
for  some  time  with  their  woolly  covering,  but  do  not 
fatten  so  well  as  in  Europe.  The  Creole  breed  is  quite 
insufficient  for  the  markets,  which  require  to  be  supplied 
from  other  countries ;  hence  the  price  of  mutton  is  dear, 
ranging  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

The  cattle  of  this  country  is  derived  from  various 
sources ;  oxen  are  imported  in  large  numbers  every  week 
or  two  f5rom  the  neighbouring  Spanish  provinces  of  Ve- 
nezuela and  Orinoco ;  when  brought  they  are  generally 
in  the  most  wretched  condition,  being  squalid  aud  thin, 
and  fetching  a  price  of  11.  lOs.  to  2/.  iOs.  per  head.  In 
this  state  they  are  unfit  for  the  market,  and  are  pur- 
chased wholesale  by  the  proprietors  of  cattle  farms,  who, 
after  keeping  them  for  several  months,  sell  them  to  the 
butchers  at  a  handsome  profit.  Their  condition  im- 
proves very  much  after  grazing  for  some  time,  but  the 
meat  is  rarely  good,  and  sells  in  the  market  from  4d.  to 
8d.  per  lb.  The  Creole  beef  fetches  a  higher  price,  and 
in  general  is  far  superior ;  indeed,  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  country  might 
become  exceedingly  good.  Several  attempts  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  improve  the  breed,  and  apparently 
with  success,  for  the  beef  exhibited  for  sale  about  Christ- 
mas time  might  vie  in  quality  with  that  of  most  other 
countries  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  cattle  do  not  &tten  well 
here.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  pasturage  or  food,  but  the 
grasses  on  which  they  subsist  are  perhaps  not  the  best 
adapted  for  the  maximum  of  nutrition,  and  often  the 
want  of  fresh  wholesome  water  is  severely  felt  in  the  dry 
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seasons ;  this,  however,  might  easily  be  obviated,  and  it 
is  now  a  frequent  practice  to  sink  artesian  wells  on  cattle 
farms  in  the  country. 

Of  the  cetaceous  animals  there  are  only  two  repre- 
sentatives here,  and  these  are  but  seldom  met  witL 
There  are  no  whales,  or  large  black  fish,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Guiana. 

The  Delphinus  amazonicus  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Takutu  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  It 
belongs  to  the  fisimily  of  the  dolphins,  and  is  allied  to  the 
whales  and  other  cetacea. 

The  Manatus  americanus,  or  sea  cow,  or  sea  ox. 
This  animal  is  met  with  both  in  the  interior  and  in 
the  outlet  of  the  larger  streams.  It  is  amphibious  in  its 
habits,  and  is  a  large  unwieldy-looking  animal,  having 
an  oblong  body  terminated  by  an  elongated  oval  fin. 
Vestiges  of  nails  are  discoverable  on  the  edges  of  their 
fins,  which  they  employ  with  tolerable  dexterity  in 
creeping  and  carrying  their  young;  hence  the  comparison 
of  these  organs  with  hands,  and  the  name  of  manatus 
applied  to  this  animal,  of  which  lamantin,  another  name 
for  it,  is  a  corruption.  They  have  also  been  termed 
mermaid,  from  the  existence  of  mammas,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ^re  known  as  cow  whales. 

The  skin  of  the  manati,  as  it  is  here  called,  is  of  a 
blackish  colour,  very  tough  and  hard,  and  full  of  inequali- 
ties, like  the  bark  of  trees;  a  few  bristles  or  coarse  hsdis 
about  one  inch  in  length  are  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
body. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  voyages  to  Guiana  alludes 
to  this  animal,  and  speaks  of  it  as  very  good  food. 

The  species  here  measure  from  seven  to  twelve  feet 
in  length. 
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THE    VICTORIA    BEGIA. 

The  famous  Victoria  Regia,  although  discovered  in  British 
Guiana  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  in  1837,  was,  it  appears,  previously 
known  to  other  travellers,  who  had  met  with  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  Amazon. 

The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  print,  according  to  a  highly 
respectable  authority,*  occurs  in  **  Trorieps  Notizen,"  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  9,  where  it  is  described  as  **  Euryale  Amazonica,"  which  name 
it  derived  from  a  distinguished  botanist  and  traveller.  Dr.  Poeppig, 
who  first  found  it  in  the  river  Amazon.  "Previously,  however, 
to  this  period,  Mr.  D'Orbigny,  in  1828,  sent  specimens  of  this 

S'gantic  water  lily  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  Paris, 
chad  gathered  them,  in  1827,  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  in 
a  river  tributary  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata."  Of  the  specimens  sent, 
the  dried  flowers  and  fruit  were  lost,  but  judging  by. the  leaf,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  species  of  Euryale  by  the  French  botanists. 
Mr.  D'Orbignjr,  although  desirous  of  claiming  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  of  this  noble  plant,  alludes  to  a  somewhat  similar  species 
having  been  previously  seen  by  Haenke,  who  travelled  about  1801, 
and  afterwards  by  Bonpland. 

The  plant  has  subsequently  been  found  in  several  other  stations, 
and  abounds  in  some  of  the  streams  met  with  in  British  Guiana — 
as  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Rupununi. 

*  Curtif*f  BotAoical  Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  third  Mriei,  p.  3,  1S47. 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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Tablv  showing  Quantity  of  Salt  in  Subsoil  Waters. 


Names  of  EsUtos. 

Grains  of 

Salt  per 

Imp.  Gallon. 

Ri  marks. 

Sophia,  plantain  walk , 

282.27 
219.47) 
19.31  f 
24.87  3 

East  coast  of  Demerara. 

Island  of  Wukenaan,  month 
of  riyer  Essequebo. 

Island  of  Leguan,  in  mouth  of 
Essequeba 

Arabian  coast 

East  coast  of  Demerara. 

Wakenaaro. 

Marion  ville 

Palmjra,  highest  land 

EndeaTonr,  highest  land 

226. 67  ^ 

Endeavour,  abandoned  flront  land.... 
Doorenhaag,  abandoned  low  land .... 
Enterprise,  high  land 

294.86  ( 
214.89  ( 
98. 13  J 
258.23) 
102.39^ 
101.40  3 
494.63) 
207.37  [ 
104.51 ) 
431.08 
118.90) 
207.04  [ 
286  35) 
531.48  \ 
266.73  f 

Lima,  Kb.  1,  abandoned  front  land 
Lima,  Na  2,  middle  land 

Lima,  No.  3,  back  land 

Lusignan,  abandoned  front  land 

Lusignan,  middle  land 

Lusignan,  back  land 

Main«tay,  front  land 

Zeelandia,  B. 

Zeelandia. 

Bel  Air,  abandoned  front  land 

Bel  Air,  unproductiye 

Bel  Air ,. 

160  01  f  *^*  ^^"*  ^^  Uemeranu 
174^01 3 
79.82)    - 

Bel  Air^  extreme  back  land 

MarjTille,  lowest  land 

MaryviUe,  highest  land. 

6.72  5 

Leguan. 

Table  sbowing  Quantity  of  Salt  in  Artesian  Wells. 


Localitm. 

Grains  of 

Salfcper 

Imp.  Gallon 

Remarks. 
Recently  executed  boring. 

Easponehou 

Military  Barracks,  Georgetown 

Well  at  Market-place       „ 

Major  Staples*  boring       „          

Well  near  old  Colonial  Hospital 

Plantation  Spring  Garden  

39.75 
20.78 
25.69 
21.60 
9.34 

Plantation  Vigilance 

325.44     JEast  c^oast  of  Demerara. 

1 

VOCABULIRY  OP  BIOHTY-TWO  NOUNS  AND  NUMBRALS  IN  THE  POUE 
INDIAN  LANGUAGES  OP  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

V    Where  the  Accaway  and  the  Carabisoe  are  enetly  the  aame,  one  is  omitted.    The 
vowels  have  mostly  the  broad  accent. 


4.^. 


1.  Man jWadeely   Weeuow    , Neebooroo 

t.  Womaa Hearoo Eboootey  AVoorey iTcoda 

"   ''  -  Elunchy    "WeeuofUUxmoh  ..JMeh    Noboto 

Headar.za Yerooorieoh Temooroh    Anneliaeka 

ffabettoo iTorapoco „ |Edamoo 

DaacaTay    ,WaboU)r«|f  iPeepeh  Natweet 

Dalookcyfchey    ...  Sayowa Scewoh DiOieyojr 

Dajoodnata Tpvnootey    Wahwah  Daakooey 

Dadayinchy Yaaooh lYaawooh  iDaatoo 

Daarey  t^Vaapoh .,  Daakntey 

Baooencby  Baatomoh. m Hcftenga 

Dadookooichy Taamoh iTaamcoh  iRoiJo 

Daaoootuh    Peepeh ,Naata 

Daalekenchy  |Eupaarey ,, Naatooaenga 

Daaaeye iEu|M>po EabooboU Maquav 

2  I  2 


5.  OldMau  

e.  Old  Woman.. 

7.  Brother 

8.  Slater 

9.  Uucle 

10.  Aunt  

11.  Cousin 

IS.  Grand  fiather.. 
18.  Grandmother 
14-  Grandchild  .. 
U.  Head 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
2.3. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
88. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
S3. 
84. 
86. 
86. 

87. 

88. 


40. 
41. 
48. 
48. 
44. 
4R. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
40. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
53. 
64. 
56. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
50. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


Neck  ... 
K>e8  .... 
Nose  .... 
Mouth  . 

Hair 

Ears  .... 
Arms  ... 
Hands  .. 
Fingers 


Boncfl ... 

Skin 

Flesh  ... 
Back  ... 
Belly  .... 
Breast .. 
Thighs  . 
Legs  .... 

Feet 

Blood  ... 

Fire 

Wind^ 
Air     ; 
Water... 
Earth  ... 


Sky 

Bow 

Arrow 

Bow-stinnfj 
UainuiUi'k... 

House 

Corial 

Parldle  

Buck-Pot  ... 

Knife  

Hook  

Calabash  .... 

Cmb 

Beads  

Cloth  

Sugar 

Salt 

Pepper  

Gun 

Powder  

Shot 

Tobacco  

Sun 

Moon 

Stars  

Rain  

Wind 

Thunder  ... 
Lightning.. . 
Hills 


ABAWAAK. 


Daanooroo   . 
Daacousy  .,.., 

Daseery 

Daleeroko...., 
D.ibarra    ... 

Dadeehy   

Daadcnaina. 
Daacabboo  ., 


Daaboonah 


.TenassUj.. 


Daada ,;Eupet?hpoh 


Yewasacorooey 

Yenooroo 

Yenatarry « 

Eubotarry    Endarry 

Eyu  nsettcy Ew*ettey 

Paanarrey    , 

Yaboorey „ 

Yey narroo    Yenarry 

Yeynorroo-scetei- 

reh   Youarry  eteedeh .. 

Yohpob 


Paacah  Eubonoh  . 


Dasceroquaw 

Dahabi^rooh I Yaabooh   Enganarry 

Daaduy bay ou I Youeni boo    Eat.nboh  . 

Dalouaaebou    'Epopooruh  Epoboroh  . 

I>a(K)oke<f8a Eupatooh Eupeetch  . 

Dadaanah Eusairuh Euseedeh . 

Daacooty  lEubobooruh    Pobooroh  . 

Cooreesa  Mooenooroh „  . 

Ikhe-kce  iWaatuh „  . 

Awadooley  Ipepeytoh „. 

Wunney.yabbo  ...JToonah Tooniah.... 

Ororoo  Eetoh „. 

>oraroo^ Icaahoh 

Casaako) ^-aaoon 

Seniaarahaaba  ...  Ooreybah , . 

Semaara    PoolewaJi 


S  h.  TeoTTiy 

Da^corah 

Haachi-h   Yeowteh 

Coriaal  ('ooriaala 

Xahaaley Abs^octa 

Dawadda Toomayeng  ... 

Eadawalla   Mareea 

Bodeyhey 'Kehweoy  

Eweedah  Quahey 

Moossy Eubodooroh... 

Coraara Casooroh  

Caremarry   Tebooroh 

Secanico  Asekara 

Pamoo  Waaeyn 

Haatchey Pooeynmy   .. 

Aracaboosa  Arakoobsa  ... 

Culbara CulbAra 

Bala   Peeroto 

Yeury Taamooy  

Hadftlley Weeyeyu 

Kaatchey Noonoh 

Weewah   Eeremah  

Wunnev  Konobo 

Awadooley  Pepeytoh 

AcooUia  cally  Gonomaru   . . 

BAylebeleero  Cabey ta 

Ororoo    Ayumun-  Wooeybooey 

tuh 

Konoko Eetob 

Seeba Toeboh 

Murtooko Sacow  

Kai-eery  Paah-oh    

Abaaru Tegeeuah 

Bcama  Asagreh 

Cabooin Osorwoh  

Bee-y-beeoh   Asagreynej  . . 


Tegeneh  seta 
Mmh  daroy.. 


Labarey  oniooteh.  Ooreybah  amooteh 
Eubaatey 


Mahaabey 

Maamu 

Mvbeoaddy 

Maroho 

Maaheo 

Mahoboko 

Mahaara 

Maamttfaoo 

Mamuboo 

Moohu 

Mahoro 

Matoomuh 

M«hah 

Moboonuh 

MaaiD€yho</ 

Marolo 

Maahah 

Moomoo 

Hotuh 

Ikkoonuh 


Toomaaiiy.. 


Aba-daoabbo 

Abatemainy  

Beamatemalny.. 

Cabooin  tennain .. 

Beeybeeoh  temain 

Beama  daoibbo 


Kuhweh 


Cameesa 


Yaoonbeh  

Totorwa-Dobeh  ., 
Yaoombeh-nelly 
Yuma^oawuh 


Pooduh. 


Poomeh.. 


Ho 
Hotah 

Nahaanootiib 

Ataboroo 

Ataboo 

.\.Ahootuh 

Hah 

Hanooko 

Wayeybacka 

Haaheh 

Hahluh 

iDaabo 

Osccebokay 

Mataln 

Dooseh 

'Naascey 

IHeakaanth 

Secaramutuh 

Bam 

Hooka 


Beerotoh  . 
Taamuh... 


.Seer^^h  ... 
Bcybeytuh 


Wooboh 


Paahuh. 


Henehbvah 

A.  Amu 

Aoha 

Yah 

Waanehuh 

Koorah 

Naahaa 

Ahaaka 

Nahaa 

Abeylebc^leh 

Hotaqnay 

iDaunab 
Ho^u 
iKahemnh 
jBulnhoh 
iHeaacfaa 
iMonanra 
Deeaoamn 
Munebee-naha- 
takamah 


MohomatOB^ 

hesecka 
Mohomatnna- 

Manam 
Mobomatana- 

Deeanamn 
Mohomatuna- 

NahatAkanoh 
Mooreycooyi 
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THE  LORD»S  PRAYER  IN  ARAWAAK. 

KururumaDny— baamary  caleery  oboraadj — bachootj  deweet  booasa—bajoM 
I>arocjiD,  bayin  so  pareeka — ^yababoo  ororoo  adiako — meherachebbeyn  daco- 
tooniah — Ebebej  nebehedow  wakayany  odomay— Mayera  toonebab  dayensey — 
Boboro  talidey. — Hedouainey. 

LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  THE  ARRAWAK. 

Watcbinatcbi    ay unumkundi ;        buaaadalite    bui    iri;    bui  adayahiu-gaana 
Our  father  dwelling  in  heaven;  sanctified  (be)  thy  name  thy       kingdom 
«ndia,bute;  bknsissia  banikitanhArare  lake  ayufnbanan  din;    biisika      wamiun 
be  coming   thy  will     be>done    earth    in       heaven       as  than  give        us 

wakal^  kassaka  buhuman;  kan  wawa  kaiya  bubalikitan,  wai  din, 
our  bread       day  every       and     our     bad  doings     forgive  us      we     as 

abalikiten      nai     wakaiyatchi    uknnnanium;   kan  tetegeden  ulukun    mass!- 

forgive        men         wicked  against  us      and      a  fall         into        lead 

kinniba-u,  tumarrua  buburatepha-u  wakayahoe  oria;   adayaliiu-gaana   buiyan 

not  us  but  help  us  evil         from         kingdom  thine 

ettata  okanna,  galimettu    birruisa.       Kiduahein. 
power    great     shining  around  thee.        Truth. 

LUKE  XV.  11,  TO  THE  ENIX 

Ikka  Jesus  adiaka  namun  hiddaba,  abba  Waditi  kamunika  biamanu  laditti  * 
laddikitti  adiaka  litti  umiin,  bussikati  damiln  dattidannikuwa  damiin,  biattu  ke- 
1a-kiahano,  nattinatt  akullebetta  namunninu  nannikuwa.  Oa  kurru  laddikitti 
laditti  ahurrudukutta  tumaqua  lan-lakunatabbu  waikiUe-niumiru;  jumun  lui 
arrada  tumaqua  lam&ntu  akuttakuttadahii  attatadahu  muttu  abbft.  Gidiataui- 
bena  harrakeben  tumaqua  Iftn  lunria  manswattu  hamassiahu  anda  kia  hurruru 
bannamamutti  ukunamuu  lihi  baftja  aussa  kamonaikakaben,  Ian  uduma  akunun 
abba  jumiinti  kabbi^alti  ibiti,  lamiinibiai:  lirraha  imekuda  lugkubanimiini 
liklttanibian  porku.  Ikka  luhumissidakittika  ballin  porku  a  kissia  abbu,  kan 
abb&  kurru  assika  lumuninu— Ikkarel  kakuburugkuakoahiddabai,  ladiaka  la- 
miinikoawa :  juhulli  kabbujunnuatti  keroekabba  halininu  kamunikahiiabai  datti, 
kan  dai  ahudama  hamnssialm  udumajaha ;  ajissiin  kidappa  dai  akujunnua  datti 
ibiti  ba  ahakan  lumiin ;  datti,  daikewai  amassikandoare.  Adayahii  ame,  bui  iime 
ku  mayumuntina  bumiin  hiddade,  dadlttibanibia  damiin  kiakanna  kemekebutti 
ina  bumunrubuiin  bussikipade  —  dappa  lumun  —  La  lukuburugkuamounua— 
Gidlgki  Ini  anssa,  landalitti  libiti  hiddaban  gahawai  koalanika  litti  uria,  litti 
addika  hiddai  amamallidan  lugkuburugkuamonnua  lamiin  addallidiin  lira- 
buddigki  lannikaka  luma  lussunta  badja  lullerugku— Lumorrua  laditti  adiaka 
lumiin;  datti  dai  amassikandoaka  Adayahii  ame  bui  amc  badja  ne  mayumuntina 
kiahan  bumiinde  daditti — ^banibia  dnmiin — ^La  litti  umtinkan  litti  adiaka  liissan- 
nanntti  umiiu  handate  tumaqua  aditu  tlssan  akehii  abba  kia  assikinhupi^ 
lukuna  assissan  iikabbukunduhubigkabba  ukuna,  sappatu  badja  lukuttiukuna. 
handate  hikkihitu  baka  ussa  abba  ba  hupparriipan  akuttunrewal!  labhu  halli- 
kebbe! — ^kan  iramonna  ba.  Ahuduttikuba  lihi,  dadittin  ballin,  kanltikakittoaba 
abuUedutikoba  ba^jai  kihia  dautika  hiddabailan,  naussa  kiahana  h:illikebben 
laduma — Lumorrua  lubukitikil  anda  kabbiiyaria,  bahtiibite  kan  lanika  lakannaba 
nayintanua  naiikittan  la4ja  Ian  uduma  assimakaabba  liissanii  libitiwa,  hiddia 
ma  lumiin  hamahiikebe  turraha?  La  ahadakuttuni  Liissanti  adiaka  lumiin 
buhukitti  anda  ba:  butti  apparru  kiitan  hikkihitu  baka  ussa  luutikini  laditti 
Uiakarrihiia  udumar— la  ussantihii  adian— Ikkalul  aiimattoa  lumoniia  makudu 
nuahittin  bahii  lugkumiin  nibiti — kiahana  litti  apattikida  akugahani— Lumorrua 
lui  aonabaka  litti  adian  lahakaka  lumiin  baddika  kiamamuttu  juhun  wyua 
ukunama  dakuba  ikittanibn  —  kemekebbiin  diarrumamaesikan  biime,  kihia 
marrikinkoabakuba  damiin  abba  kabara  dayuhunu  urua  hallikebbenibrade— -kan 
lirraha  baditti  arradittikuban  lannikuwa  wurahii  abba  andinbeniia  bibitiba 
bnssikibi  Inmfinnin  hikkihitu  baka  kebe  iissa— la  adiankan  litti  adiaka  lumunba, 
damuniwakoahiiaba  :  daditti,  tumaqua  dai  anlbuiani  kewai  badja  :  kiahana 
hallihibb^ubuppa  bumonua  ahuduti  diamutti  kuba  liraha  btihukitti  ballin,  kan 
Inkakittoal  abulleduttikuba  bai,  kan  antikahussia  hiddabai  lui— la  luniUn  Ja  da 
din  Jesos. 
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Proposed  Article  of  Agreement  between  the  Directors  of  the  West- 
India  Company  and  the  Proprietors  of  BerhieCj  dated  September 
lOM,  1714. 

1.  The  directors  of  the  West-India  Company,  at  the  requisition 
of  Messrs.  Van  Hoom  and  Schurman,  shall  procure  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Adra  or  Angola  slaves,  two-thirds  males  and  one  third 
females,  and  such  other  numbers  as  may  be  further  required  for  the 
use  of  th^  colony  of  Berbice. 

2.  That  the  above  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  shall  be 
delivered  in  Berbice  to  the  order  of  Messrs.  Hoom  and  Schur- 
man. 

3.  That  a  ship  shall  be  equipped  and  sent  to  Africa  for  the 
reception  of  the  slaves,  and  shall  be  provided  with  every  article 
requisite  for  their  use. 

4.  That  Messrs.  Hoom  and  Schurman,  besides  sending  an  order 
or  requisition  to  the  directors  for  any  number  of  slaves,  shall  also 
forward  security  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

5.  That  upon  receipt  of  the  first  two  hundred  and  fif^  slaves 
in  Berbice,  the  following  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  directors 
in  Amsterdam;  viz.,  for  Angola  slaves  212  guilders  10  stivers  per 
head;  and  for  Macquiron  slaves  16*5  guilders  per  head. 

6.  That  the  separation  between  the  Angola  and  Macquiron 
negroes  shall  be  made  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  their  arrival, 
by  four  persons  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  Company,  viz., 
the  captain,  two  pilots,  and  the  surgeon,  and  by  four  other  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  appointed  by  Van  Hoom  and  Co. 

7.  That  any  slaves  required  for  tlie  future  must  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  250  guilders  per  head;  viz.,  100  guilders  in  Amster* 
dam  on  the  sailing  of  the  slave-ship,  and  the  remaining  150  guilders 
on  the  receipt  of  the  slaves  in  Berbice,  or  according  to  such  other 
conditions  as  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Company  elsewhere. 

8.  That  the  slaves  ordered  by  Van  Hoom  and  Co.  shall  be 
transported  to  Berbice  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  Company. 

9.  That  should  the  Company  not  be  able  to  forward  the  skves 
required  by  Van  Hoom  and  Co.  according  to  agreement,  that  it 
shall  be  competent  to  Van  Hoom  and  Co.  to  equip  the  necessary 
vessels  and  cargo  (under  recognition  of  H.  H.  Mightiness)  to  pro- 
cure the  same,  care  being  taken  by  the  Company  that  no  greater 
number  of  slaves  shall  be  conveyed  by  such  ship  than  that  granted 
to  Van  Hoom  and  Co. 

10.  That  for  the  further  security  of  the  Company  on  the  one  side, 
and  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  on  the  other,  certain  mutual  arrangements 
should  be  made  that  the  Company  should  fulfil  their  part  of  the 
contract  (under  a  penalty),  and  that  Van  Hoom  and  Co.  should 
(except  according  to  Art.  No.  9)  not  barter  for  or  demand  slaves 
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In  any  other  way  than  through  the  West-India  Company,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  terms. 

11.  That  since  it  has  been  understood  thdt  ihfe'  colony  of  6er- 
bice  belongs  to  no  other  persons  than  to  Van  Hoorh  and  Co.,  the 
slaves  sent  thither  shall  be  placed  entirely  at  theit  disposal  and 
pleasure. 

12.  That  in  the  event  of  any  6i  all  of  these  parties  being 
obliged  to  leav6  Berbice  or  abandon  their  properties,  they  shall 
have  the  power  f6  carry  away  their  slates  withoiit  any  further 
payment,  or  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

13.  That  for  each  ship  which  shall  b^  sent  to  Berbice  by  Van 
Hoorn  and  Co.  the  sum  of  300  guilders  shall  be  paid  to  thd 
directors  of  the  West-India  Company,  viz.,  100  guilders  on  thd 
departure  of  such  ship,  and  200  guilders  on  its  return  (besides  th^ 
usual  commissions),  according  to  the  practice  of  Surinam  and  thd 
other  colonies,  save  and  except  that  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  should  bd 
obliged  to  ship  their  sugar  or  other  produce  to  the  order  of  thel 
Company. 

14.  That  the  first  ship  sent  by  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  to  Berbicd 
shall  not  be  requij-ed  to  pay  the  sum  of  100  guilders,  but  the  suni 
of  two  hundred  guilders  shall  be  exacted  on  its  return,  whether 
Its  cargo  has  been  raised  in  Berbice  or  procured  elsewhere. 

15.  That  the  above  iligreement  shall  continue  in  force  as  long  as 
the  octroi*  of  the  West- India  Company  exists,  &c. 

These  terms  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
the  extract  from  the  register  of  the  resolutions  of  their  High 
lilightinesses  of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
transmitted  to  the  two  parties  for  their  acceptance  and  guidance. 


FINANCIAL  BODY  INSTITUTED. 

PUBLICATION.f 

Wcy  Anthanj^  Beaufon,  Qovemor  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  JEjw- 
queho  and  Demerara  and  its  DistricU,  and  President  in  all  CoU 
leges,  !fc,,  Sfe,,  ^e.,  and  Councillors  of  the  ab&ve- mentioned  Biters, 
^c.,  ^(?.,  ^0., 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting. 

•  Charter; 

t  Under  this  act  of  the  Coart  of  Policy,  the  buiiineM  of  the  Colonj  with  regard 
to  the  electoral  rights  and  the  functions  of  the  Representatires,  was  conducted 
until  a  Ptodamation  was  issued  by  General  Carmichael  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  combining  the  Electors,  or  Kiezera,  and  the  Financial  Bepre- 
sentatives  into  one  College.  This  Proclamation,  idthough  not  sanctioned  or 
ratified  by  the  King  in  Council,  continued  to  be  acted  on  with  the  tbro^  of  Li^ 
until  the  year  1831,  when  it  was  specially  rescinded  by  the  Proclamation. 
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Enow  ye,  that  on  the  23rd  of  June  last  y^r,  by  the  at  that  time 
existing  Government,  fur  reasons  by  the  publication  procl&inied 
on  the  ensuing  day,  some  arrangement  and  alterations  had  taken 
place  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Colony  Funds,  by 
which  four  members,  commissioned  from  the  Colleges  of  Electors 
of  both  rivei's,  were  added  to  the  Court  of  Policy,  to  have  jointly 
the  administration  of  said  funds,  and  which  arrangements  were 
made  provisionally  under  approbation  of  the  Sovereign. 

That  ^nce  that  time  the  situation  of  these  colonies  relating  to 
the  mother  country  had  undergone  a  total  change  by  their  being 
surrendered  to  the  commanders  of  his  great  Bntannic  Majesty's 
forces,  from  which  the  required  approbation  on  the  above  arrange- 
ment relative  to  the  administration  of  the  colony  funds  can  no 
longer  be  expected  from  our  former  Sovereign ;  and  that,  besides 
this,  experience  has  learned  that  these  provisional  made  arrange- 
ments (although  concluded  on  with  a  good  intention)  are  subject 
to  many  obstacles  and  retardation  in  the  public  administration,  by 
which  even  the  inhabitants  who  had  legal  pretensions  against  the 
Colony  Funds  remain  after  a  long  time  deprived  from  obtaining 
their  payments,  as  those  could  not  be  made  them  by  general 
assemblies  of  this  Combined  College. 

That,  moreover,  it  is  true  that  the  respective  electors  have  a 
power  from  the  inhabitants  to  elect  their  representatives  in  this 
Court,  and  that  of  Justice;  but  that  they  never  have  been  autho- 
rised by  them,  in  preference  to  other  inhabitants,  to  hold  for  their 
lives  the  administration  of  the  Colony  Funds,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  elected  department  of  the  said  funds; 
for  which  reasons  we  recal  and  annul  the  resolution  of  the  Extra- 
ordmary  Assembly  of  the  Court  of  Policy  of  these  rivers  and  dis- 
tricts of  Essequebo  and  Demerary  taken  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1 795, 
to  this  eflFect :  The  said  Councillors  of  Policy,  combined  with  the 
electors,  as  then  constituted,  is,  and  shall  be,  null  and  void. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  taken  into  consideration  the  reasonableness 
and  equity  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  should  be  more 
amply  represented  at  the  raising  of  taxes  than  by  a  number  of 
four  colony  members  fixed  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  these 
colonies;  and  this  being  probably  the  intention  and  the  motives 
of  the  former  arrangements — at  least  it  having  some  connexion 
with,  or  not  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  British  laws  in  this  case  — 
we  have  thought  proper  to  adjourn  to  the  College  of  Governor 
and  Councillors  of  Policy,  with  a  right  of  voting  only  for  the 
raising  of  colony  taxes,  and  not  further,  six  inhabitants,  viz : — 
Three  from  the  river  of  Essequebo,  and  three  from  Demerary, 
elected  t6  that  purpose  by  the  inhabitants,  in  whom  the  power  or 
commission  shall  remain  invested  for  a  space  of  two  ensuing  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  a   publication  and  advertisement  from 
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governor  and  councillors  shall  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  for  the 
purpose  of  a  new  election. 

We  have  further  fixed  the  same  mode  of  electing  such  members 
of  the  inhabitants  entitled  to  vote  as  take  place  by  the  choosing  of 
electors,  so  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
advertise,  as  is  done  by  these  presents,  that  they  who  confirm  the 
plan  of  redress  in  the  politicq  and  judicial  government  of  the 
colony,  provisionally  established  by  their  High  Mightinesses,  are 
owners  of  a  number  of  twenty-five  slaves  and  tfaereabove,  are 
competent  and  entitled  to  choose  three  representatives  in  their 
respective  colonies  to  represent  them  by  the  raising  of  colony 
taxes. 

That  the  election  of  those  representatives  for  the  first  two  years 
shall  directly  have  place;  so  that,  from  this  date  thirty  days 
forward,  every  inhabitant  can  give  his  vote,  for  the  purpose  of 
which  a  locked-up  box  will  be  placed  during  the  term  of  said 
thirty  days  in  the  hall  of  Government  House,  Demerary,  and 
Commandant  of  Essequebo,  in  which  every  person  entitled  as 
before  may  depose  his  vote,  signed  and  sealed  by  him,  and 
which  box  shall  be  opened  by  the  Secretary  in  presence  of  the 
Governor,  Commodore,  and  two  Members  of  the  Court  of  Policy, 
after  the  expiration  of  said  time,  being  the  21st  of  July  next;  and 
the  persons  who  are  found  to  carry  the  majority  of  votes,  be  en- 
titled to  raise  with  the  Court  of  Policy,  for  the  term  of  two  ensu- 
ing years,  colony  taxes,  and  to  examine  with  them  the  accounts 
of  the  respective  receivers;  admonition  being  hereby  given  to 
whom  it  doth  concern,  to  observe  in  the  election  of  such  repre- 
sentatives that  they  invest  their  interest  in  the  hands  of  those  who, 
from  their  connexions,  will  take  the  real  welfare  of  the  colony 
in  general,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  in  particular,  to  heait;  and 
that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance  thereot,  these  presents  shall  be 
published  and  affixed  on  such  places  as  is  customary,  and  further 
sent  round  the  colony. 

Done  in  the  Court  of  Policy  this  11th  day  of  June,  1796,  and 
published  the  2 1st  ensuing. 

(Signed.)         ANTHONY  Beaujon. 

By  orders  of  the  same. 

(Signed.)         M.  Tinnb,  Secretary. 


InstrucHofu  for  the  Post'-holders  with  the  Indians  in  Esseqveho  and 

Demerary. 

Article  1. — The  Postholder  shall  keep  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  proceedings ;  and  of  all  the  occurrences  at  the  Post. 
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Article  2. — He  shall  tranemit  (quarterly)  a  copy  of  his  journal 
to  the  Protector  of  his  District. 

Article  3.-^In  case  of  any  extraordinary  occurrence^  at  or 
near  the  Post,  he  shall  immediately  acqusiint  therewith  the  Pro- 
tector. 

Article  4.  —  He  shall  take  care  to  keep  the  Post  in  good 
order;  and  he  shall  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  attach  to  the  Post 
the  Indians  who  call  upon  him,  or  who  live  in  his  vicinity. 

Article  5. — ^He  shall  endeavour  on  all  occasions  to  prevent 
misunderstandings  or  quaiTeb  between  the  several  Indian  tribes; 
and  where  any  such  exist,  he  shall  exert  himself  to  restore  peace. 

Article  6.  —  When  required  by  the  Protector,  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  repair  to  him  without  loss  of  time.,  and  to  execute 
promptly  any  orders  be  may  receive  from  the  Protector. 

Article  7.— He  shall  not  permit  any  persons,  whether  whites, 
free-coloured,  or  negroes,  to  pass  the  Post  unless  they  show  him 
a  Pass  from  the  Governor  or  from  one  of  the  Protectors  of  the 
Indians,  the  latter  being  empowered  to  grant  such  Passes,  which 
must  always  specify  the  reason  why  the  persons  therein  named 
are  to  go  beyond  the  Post. 

Article  8. — If  any  person,  not  provided  with  such  a  Pass, 
shoidd  attempt  to  pass  the  Post,  the  Postholder  shall  be  an- 
thorised,  and  is  even  obliged,  to  detain  such  person  or  persons, 
and  to  bring  them  to  town  before  the  Governor ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  notice  to  the  Protector. 

Article  9.  —  But  to  persons  having  a  proper  Pass,  he  slialt 
give  every  assistance  in  his  power  towards  forwarding  the  business 
they  are  upon. 

Article  10. — He  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  any  traffic, 
nor  shall  he  compel  the  Indians  to  sell  to  him  the  articles  they 
bring  down,  but  he  shall  suffec  them  to  proceed  witJiout  any 
molestation  whatever  in  their  trade.  Any  articles  bought  from 
them  he  shall  cause  to  be  duly  paid  for. 

Article  11. — He  is  on  no  account  to  compel  the  Indians  to  do 
any  job  or  work  of  whatever  nature  for  him. 

Article  12.^  He  shall  not  take  or  appropriate  to  himself  the 
propierty  of  the  Indians,  much  less  their  wives  or  children,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  being  indebted  to  him,  even  in  case  of  an  Indian 
having  had  goods  from  him  on  credit,  and  refusing  to  pay  for  the 
same.     The  loss  arising  therefrom  to  be  for  the  Postholder. 

Article  13. — Should  any  Indian  apply  to  him  with  com- 
plaints of  ill  treatment  against  other  persons,  he  shall  repair 
with  such  Indian  to  the  Protector,  who  will  then  examine  and  in- 

?uire  into  the  complaint,  and  ^ve  redress  if  the  case  requires  it. 
Lll  exclusive  of  the  action  which  the  Fiscal  might'think  prc^r 
to  bring  agtrinst  the  offisnder  or  ofienders. 

Article  14.  —  Any  white  or  free  coloured  person  about  the 
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Post,  who  might  be  desirous  to  have  an  Indian  woman  to  live 
with  him,  shall  acquaint  therewith  the  Postholder,  who  is  then  to 
wait  on  the  Protector  with  such  woman  and  her  parents  or 
nearest  relations,  in  order  that  the  Protector  may  be  enabled 
to  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  such  co-habitation  takes  place 
with  the  free  consent  of  the  parties,  and  whether  the  woman  be 
not  engaged  to  some  Indian — and  the  Protector  is  then  either  to 
sanction  or  to  refuse  such  co-habitation  as  he  may  think  right. 

Article  16. — Should  tiie  Postholder  be  desirous  of  employing 
any  Indians  for  clearing  wood,  or  for  fishing^  or  paddling  his  boat, 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hire  them  for  that  purpose^  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Protector,  who  shall  previously  inquire  whether  such 
engagement  has  been  entered  into  voluntarily,  and  who  will  at 
the  same  time  inform  the  Indians  that  if  they  are  not  duly  paid  as 
agreed  upon,  they  may  complain  to  him. 

Article  16. — He  shall  be  present  at  the  annual  distribution  of 
presents  to  the  Indians. 

Article  17. — He  shall  apply  from  time  to  time  to  the  Pro- 
tector for  the  rum  he  may  want  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  dram 
to  the  Indians  who  call  upon  him. 

Article  18. — In  case  ot  Indians  passing  the  Post  to  go  down 
the  river,  the  Postholder  shall  recommend  them  to  wait  on  the 
Protector. 

Article  19. — The  Court  of  Policy  reserve  the  right  of  at  all 
times  altering  and  amending  the  present  instructions  as  they  may 
see  proper. 

Done  the  18th  May,  1803.  A.  MEERTENS. 

By  Command^  P.  F.  Tinne,  Sec. 
Ke-printed  by  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Policy,  at  its 

Session  held  at  the  King's  House,  Georgetown,  Demerary,  the 

2nd  of  May,  1815. 

By  Commandj  Charles  Wilday,  Clh,  Ct  Policy. 


Number  of  immigrants  who  have  arrived  in  the  colony  of 
British  Guiana  from  1835  to  1840: 

1835,  and  Ist  Quarter  of  1836,  principally  fh>ni  Madeira    .  450 

1836,  3  last  Quarters 1427 

1837 2150 

1838* 176$ 

1839,  Maltese  and  Germans 400 

1840.  To  the  Voluntary  Immigration  Stxiietj  about  2900,  prin« 

ci pally  from  Barbadoes,  and  about  70  fh>m  the  United 
States 2970 

Total,  at  priyate  expense 9160 

*  The  immigrants  of  1835,  '36,  *37,  and  '38  were  principally  from  the  Went 
India  islands,  including  captured  Africans  from  the  Bahamas.  In  1838  there 
arrived  560  Coolies  from  Calcutta. 
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The  following  bounties  are  paid  under  an  act  of  the  local 
legislature  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  immigrants 
into  British  Guiana: 

Names  of  ports  or  places  ih)m  which  immigrants  Rates  of  hoanties  allowed  for  the 

may  be  introduced  into  the  oolonj.  introduction  of  immigrants. 

DOLLASa. 

Madeira 30 

Azores,  or  Western  Islaods 25 

Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands 25 

Cura^oa 20 

Margarita  and  Spanish  Main 20 

St.  Helena 25 

Sierra  Leone 25 

Brazil 25 

Hayana 30 

United  States  of  America  and  British  North  America      .        .    .  30 
China,  or  Chinese  from  any  port  east  of  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon, 
imported  on  board  any  vessel  which  shall  clear  for  this  colony 

prior  to  the  31st  of  March,  1853 100 

Many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  virgin  land  lie  untouched 
in  British  Guiana,  and  parties  introducing  immigrants  are  not 
only  entitled* to  the  above  rates  of  bounty,  paid  in  cash,  but  would 
also  have  the  preference  of  their  services  as  indentured  labourers 
for  terms  not  exceeding  five  years,  on  the  gradual  repayment  of  one- 
half  of  the  bounty,  provided,  always,  that  it  can  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  local  authorities  that  suitable  preparation  have 
been  made  for  their  location,  as  regards  food,  lodging,  and  medical 
attendance. 


Report  to  his  Excellency  Henry  Barkly,  Esq.^  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in- Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  British  Ouiana^ 
Sfc,  Sfc,  Sfc, 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 

report  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony  of  Britii«h 

Guiana, 

Respectfully  showeth, — That  your  commissioners  have  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony, 
and  have  agreed  to  the  following  report : 

Your  commissioners  will  commence  by  stating,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  their  investigation  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  grave  importance  of  the  subject,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
place  distinct  portions  of  the  colony  under  the  charge  of  separate 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  obtain  accurate  answers  to 
the  printed  questions  prepared  by  the  commission  from  every 
manager  within  their  respective  districts. 
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Your  commissioners  have  ako  examined  many  of  the  principal 
owners  and  attorneys  of  plantations,  as  well  as  some  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  colony ;  and  they  have,  moreover,  been  fumidiea 
with  such  official  returns  from  the  public  offices  as  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries.  Prom  the  body  of 
evidence  thus  collected,  it  is  with  deep  concern  that  your  com- 
missioners observe  the  alarming  picture  of  ruin  and  disfcresB  in 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  with  startling  unanimity 
concur  in  representing  the  present  state  of  this  once  flourishing 
colony. 

Before  entering  at  length  into  the  consideration  of  the  question 
submitted  U>  them^  your  commissioners  consider  that  it  may  not 
be  unadvisable  to  take  a  rapid  summary  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  trace  its  progressive  history 
as  briefly  as  possible  from  the  days  of  slavery  until  the  present 
time. 

The  colony  of  British  Guiana,  consisting  of  the  three  counties 
of  Deraerary,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice,  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
mother  country  at  tne  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  by  jthe  Eln^  of 
the  Netherlands.  Its  staple  productions  then  consisted  principally 
of  cofiee  and  cotton,  which  were  cultivated  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Labour  was  abundant,  so  muoh  so  that  by  the  first  registration, 
made  in  the  year  1817,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  slaves  at 
that  time  amounted  to  110,000  souls;  and  the  planter  obtained 
remunerative  prices  for  his  produce  in  the  British  market,  the 
mother  country  8edulo>u8ly  protecting  the  fiiiits  of  his  industry. 
Under  this  system  the  colony  rapidly  prospered,  and  its  resources 
were  developed  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  British  capital.  The 
climate  and  soil  being  fodnd  to  be  singularly  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar-cane,  many  of  the  eottoa  plantations  were 
converted  into  sugar  estates  at  a  very  great  expense.  This  change 
in  the  cultivation  was  carried  on  to  a  ver^  large  ext^it  for  some 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fall  m  the  price  of  cotton, 
caused  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  culture  of  that  article  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  where,  in  addition  to  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  labour,  superior  natural  advantages  exist  for  this  species 
of  produce..  The  cultivation  of  cofifee,  also,  in  this  colony,  from 
similar  causes,  gradually  declined,  so  that  when  the  praedial 
labourers  were  finally  emancipated  on  the  1st  August,  1838  (two 
years  prior  to  the  time  contemplated  and  provided  for  by  the 
imperial  Act),  the  few  estates  which  still  continued  in  cofiee  and 
cotton  dwindled  away  year  after  year,  and  the  labourers  located 
upon  them  were  either  absorbed  into  the  gangs  of  neighbouring 
sugar  plantations  or  became  petty  settlers  on  small  lots  of  landf. 
Thus  commenced  the  pernicious  system  of  what  may  be  termed 
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licensed  squatting,  of  which  your  coininissioners  will  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

with  the  decline  of  coffee  and  cotton  in  this  colony,  the  tables 
of  produce  which  your  commissioners  have  caused  to  be  prepared 
show  a  large  iilcrease  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  the  year 
1829,  which  your  commissioners  have  selected,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  in  contradistinction  to  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  change  which  the  vicissitudes  of  twenty  years  have  effected 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  colony,  the  exports  of  British  Guiana  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  66,722  hhds.  of  sugar,  besides  6,778,350  lbs. 
of  coffee  and  7^72  bales  of  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  at  a  profit  to  the  planter,  and  the  exports 
averaged  upwards  of  66,000  hhds.,  until  the  proprietors  of  sugar 
estates,  in  common  with  others,  received  a  severe  blow  by  the 
premature  termination  of  apprenticeship  in  1838.  The  exports 
m  1839  at  once  fell  off  to  38,443  hhds.  of  sugar ;  and  from  that  date 
to  the  memorable  year  18-46,  they  only  averaged  35,949  hhds. 

Undaunted,  however,  by  repeated  discouragements,  the  pro- 
prietors of.  estates  made  in  the  interval  every  exertion  to  retneve 
their  former  position.  They  had  not  yet  lost  the  confidence  of 
capitalists  at  home,  and  vast  sums  of  money  were  spent  on  re- 
establishing their  cultivation.  Immigrants  from  Africa,  Madeira, 
India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  were  imported  as  field- 
labourers  at  enormous  expense — every  improvement  in  machinery 
was  eagerly  sought  after  and  adopted — and  the  energy  of  the 
proprietary  body  at  length  bade  fair  to  be  rewarded  by  the  return- 
ing prosperity  of  their  country.  In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing 
anticipations  came  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846,  which  at  once  pros- 
trated the  whole  landed  interest  of  the  country,  and  has  already 
been  the  total  ruin  of  many  a  once  opulent  proprietor.  Names, 
the  highest  and  most  influential,  have  followed  one  another  in  the 
Royal  Gazette  with  ominous  rapidity  ;  and  the  estates  of  men 
formerly  holding  the  first  position  in  the  colony  have  been  suc- 
cessively brought  to  the  hammer,  and  their  owners  absolutely 
beggared.  The  previous  increase  in  cane  cultivation  caused 
larger  crops  to  be  reaped  in  the  following  years  of  1847  and  1848, 
but  the  exports  last  year  show  a  decrease  of  upwards  of  9000  hhds. 
The  colony  still  continues  to  retrograde— estate  after  estate  is 
being  abandoned — the  labouring  population  are  daily  becoming 
more  idle  and  disorganised — and  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of 

irour  commissioners  that  if  the  British  West  Indies  are  much 
onger  exposed  to  their  present  competition  with  foreign  slave- 
owners, without  any  alleviating  measures  being  adopted,  the  great 
majority  of  estates,  in  this  colony  at  least,  will  cease  to  be  cul- 
tivated. 
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Your  commissioners  will  now  proceed  to  address  themselves 
more  particularly  to  the  several  points  submitted  to  them  by  your 
excellency,  and  beg  to  report, — 

First. —  Upon  the  present  condition  of  the  agricuitural  districts 
of  the  colony  generally. 

To  judge  of  the  prosperity  or  depression  of  an  agricultural 
country,  the  first  and  most  direct  test  is  the  extent  of  its  cultiva- 
tion and  the  amount  of  its  produce  as  compared  with  former 
periods.  Your  commissioners  have,  therefore,  drawn  a  parallel  of 
twenty  years  ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
colony  in  1829  and  its  present  state  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 
In  the  year  1829  there  existed  230  sugar  and  174  coffee  and 
cotton  estates  in  British  Guiana,  of  which  almost  the  whole  were 
in  full  cultivation  ;  while  on  the  31st  December  last  the  colon j 
numbered  but  180  sugar  and  16  coffee  estates,  even  nominally 
carried  on.  Of  these  a  great  proportion  are  on  the  verge  of 
abandonment,  and  the  cofiee  plantations  hardly  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  in  cultivation  at  all.  The  alarming  difference  in  the 
crop  of  these  two  years  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  following 
summary,  which  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  produce  sent  in 
for  taxation  to  the  office  of  the  colonial  receiver  general  from 
ever^  estate  throughout  the  colony.  The  tables  of  exports  also 
furnished  by  the  comptrollerof  customs,  show  the  same  dishearten- 
ing result,  for  on  reference  to  them  your  commissioners  find  a  dimi- 
nution of  no  less  than  28,811  hhds.  of  sugar,  6,677,800  lbs.  of 
coffee,  7272  bales  of  cotton.  It  would  be  but  a  melancholy  task 
to  dwell  upon  the  misery  and  ruin  which  so  alarming  a  change 
must  have  occasioned  to  the  proprietary  body,  but  your  com- 
missioners feel  themselves  called  upon  to  notice  the  efifects  which 
this  wholesale  abandonment  of  property  has  produced  upon  the 
colony  at  large.  Where  whole  districts  are  fast  relapsing  into 
bush,  and  occasional  patches  of  provisions  around  the  huts  of 
village  settlers  are  all  that  remain  to  tell  of  once  flourishing 
estates,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  most  ordinary  marks 
of  civilisation  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  that  in  many  districts 
of  the  colony  all  travelling  communication  by  land  will  soon 
become  utterly  impracticable. 
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Thus  showing  a  gross  deficiency  between  the  two  returns  of— 

lbs.  Sugar.  lbs.  Coffee.  lbs.  Cotton. 

43,086,763  ...  9,139,480  ...  1,596,171 

To  commence  with  the  district  of  Abary,  once  blooming  with 
fields  of  cotton,  your  commissioners  find  that  the  line  of  road  s 
nearly  impassable,  and  that  a  long  succession  of  formerly  cul- 
tivated estates  presents  now  a  sei ies  of  '^  pestilent  swamps,"  overrun 
with  bush,  ana  productive  of  malignant  fevers.  Following'  the 
coast  from  Mahaicony  Creek  to  Manaica  Greek,  Plantation  Farm 
seema  to  be  the  sole  estate  left  in  cultivation,  and.  the  remainder 
are  either  given  up  to  form  a  pasturage  for  cattle,  or  else  totally 
abandoned  with  the  exception  oi  some  few  patches  of  reef  land  on 
which  ground  provisions  have  been  planted*  Proceeding  still 
lower  down,  your  commissioners  find  that  the  public  roads  and 
bridges  are  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  few  estates  still  remaining 
on  the  upper  west  bank  of  Mahaica  Greek  are  comfJetely  cut  off, 
save  in  the  very  dry  season  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  whole 
district,  unless  something  be  done  very  diortly,  travelling  by  land 
will  entirely  cease.  In  sucli  a  state  of  things  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  the  herdsman  has  a  formidable  enemy  to 
encounter  in  the  jaguar  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  and  that  the 
keeping  of  cattle  is  attended  with  considerable  loss,  from  the  de- 
predations committed  by  these  animals*  The  people  scattered  in 
Tillages  along  this  district  support  themselves  principally  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  provision  grounds,  and  also  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  while  some  few  occasionally  work  on  neighbouring  estates; 
but  taken  as  a  body,  their  labour  with  regard  to  the  staples  of  the 
country  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  valueless.  From  the  last  official 
returns  prepared  by  the  Acting  Commissary  of  Population,  your 
commissioners  find  that  firom  the  Abary  to  Plantation  Friendship, 
a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles,,  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
villages^  four  hamlets,  and  twenty-two  detached  fireeholds,  con- 
taining 1521  houses,  and  a  population  of  6678  souls,  who  for  the 
most  part,  led  away  by  the  temptations  of  an  idle  life^  have  with- 
drawn firom  their  former  occupation  of  resident  labourers  upon 
plantations,  contributing  their  assistance  only  occasionaHy  in 
particular  descriptions  of  work,  and  never  in  a  way  to  be  much 
depended  upon. 

1  our  commissioners  now  approach  what  is  generally  c(»iaidered 
the  most  flourishing  district  of  the  colony,,  usually  denominated 
^^  the  East  Coast ;"  and  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  extent 
of  cultivation  and  amount  of  produce  of  many  of  the  plantations 
equal  that  of  former  days.  The  following  list  will  show  the 
large  crops  made  by  some  estates  in  this  dbtrict  last  year: 
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Sugar. 

Enmore 1,162,800  lbs. 

Aimandale 934,000   ,, 

Lusignan 1,129,600   „ 

Mon  Bepoa 1,183,004  „ 

Le  Besouvenir         .        .        .        .       \     952,943  ,, 
Ogle  1,200,000   „ 


All  old  cotton 
properties. 


A  number  of  circumstances  have  occurred  to  render  this  part  of 
the  colony  peculiarly  favoured.  The  Demerary  East  Coast  Rail- 
way intersecting  it,  has  naturally  attracted  a  large  number  of  the 
labouring  class,  and  villages  have  in  consequence  been  formed 
along  the  line,  containing  a  vast  number  of  the  population  who 
have  emigrated  from  other  quarters  of  the  colony,  and  who,  as 
before  stated,  afford  their  labour  occasionally,  though  not  con« 
tinuously,  to  the  estates  in  that  district.  Its  peculiar  soil  has 
enabled  it  to  resist  the  effects  of  those  heavv  rains  which  have 
often  proved  disastrous  to  other  parts  of  the  colony,  and  above  all, 
many  of  the  plantations  happening  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
wealthy  capitalists,  enormous  expense  has  been  gone  to  in  their 
improvement  and  the  development  of  their  resource*.  This  dis- 
trict, however,  still  feels  most  severely  the  want  of  continuous 
labour,  and,  in  consequence,  great  competition  exists  for  the 
services  of  the  villagers  on  the  coast,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
4677  people,  who  are  able  to  dictate  what  terma  they  please  to 
their  employers,  and  rove  from  plantation  to  plantation  in  the 
most  unsettled  manner.  Whether,  with  all  the  advantaged  the 
East  Coast  possesses,  it  will  be  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
ruin  now  becoming  so  universal  throughout  the  colony,  is  a 
problem  which  time  alone  can  solve.  The  question  rests,  how- 
ler, upon  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  W  est  Indies  in  ffeneral ;  for  ^our  com- 
missioners are  of  opinion  that  few  estatear  (if  an^)  in  this  country, 
however  favourably  situated,  can  long  continue  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  present  free-trade  measures. 

Passing  the  city  of  George  Town,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  are 
situated  the  following  villages: 

Albert's  Town       ....    containing    771 

Newburs ,^  879 

TheLodgd „  1019 

liaking  a  Total  of  2669  Freeholders. 

your  commissioners  approach  three  of  the  finest  estates  in  the 
colony.  Plantations  **  La  Penitence,**  **  Ruimveld,"  and  "  Hous- 
ton," From  their  vicinity  to  town  a  supply  of  labour  can  always 
be  obtained ;  but  of  the  irregularity  with  which  the  villagers 
work,  Plantation  Ruimveld  affords  a  convincing  example.     This 
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estate,  in  common  with  its  neighbours,  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  village  labour,  and  the  monthly  number  of  field  labourers  on 
the  pay  list  last  year  averaged  S93.  With  this  large  number,  a 
monthly  average  of  only  3515  tasks  was  obtained,  thus  showing 
that  each  man  on  the  pay  list  only  worked  3|^S  tasks  ;7^r  movth  ! 
When  it  is  considered  that  a  task,  or  day's  work,  may  be  easily 
performed  in  six  hours,  what  can  show  more  strongly  the  uncertain 
and  precarious  nature  of  the  work  to  which  employers  in  this 
country  are  forced  to  subuiit  ? 

Proceeding  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Demerary,  the 
generally  prevailing  features  of  ruin  and  distress  are  everywhere 
perceptible.  Eoads  and  bridges  almost  impassable,  are  fearfully 
significant  exponents  of  the  condition  of  the  plantations  which 
they  traverse  ;  and  Canal  No.  3,  once  covered  with  plantains  and 
cofifee,  presents  now  a  scene  of  almost  total  desolation.  The 
Haago  Bosche  seems  the  only  estate  left  in  cultivation  in  the 
canal,  and  that  plantation,  after  formerly  returning  immense  crops 
of  coffee,  last  year  yielded  but  1400  lbs.*  Upon  the  long  line  of 
abandoned  estates  up  this  bank  of  the  river,  the  system  of  squatting 
prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  ;  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  obtain 
accurate  statistical  information  upon  the  subject,  your  commis- 
sioners have  too  much  reason  to  lear  that  the  number  of  settlers 
in  this  district  who  have  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  field 
labour  amounts  to  more  than  5000. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  ferry  to  Canal  No.  1, 
a  few  estates  still  remain,  which,  from  their  vicinity  to  town 
affording  them  a  supply  of  labour,  and  the  spirited  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  on,  keep  up  a  cultivation  worthy  of  better 
times.  Canal  No.  1,.  however,  with  its  si?ter,  No.  2,  exhibits  in 
the  strongest  possible  light  the  total  ruin  which  has  overtaken  the 
coffee  planters  of  this  colony.  In  1829  these  canals  contained 
thirty  estates  in  cofifee  and  plantains,  producing  1,027,120  lbs.  of 
coffee  alone,  and  now  there  remain  but  eight  which  even  keep  up 
the  semblance  of  a  cultivation.  Of  these,  five  are  rented  out  by 
negroes,  and  split  up  into  endless  fractions ;  while  the  whole  coffee 
crop  of  British  Guiana  last  year  amounted  to  only  9 1 ,056  lbs.,  being 
a  diminution  of  more  than  1 00,000  lbs.  from  the  crop  made  by 
the  single  estate  ^'  Java"  in  the  year  J  829 1 ! !  During  me  days  of 
slavery,  these  estates  contained  on  an  average  about  100  working 
people  each,  but  now  the  villages  formed  along  the  canals  harbour 
a  dense  and  overcrowded  population^  whose  labour  is  almost  useless 
tc  the  community.  The  innux  of  strangers  into  the  canals  from 
various  sugar  estates  has  been  very  great  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  your  commissioners  are  informed  that  at  this  moment  they 
contain  nearly  6000  people.     Their  mode  of  life  is  thus  described 
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by  Mr.  Tighe,  a  resident  coffee -planter,  who  has  lived  in  Canal 
No.  1  for  more  than  twenty  years:  "They  live  by  renting 
plantain-land  on  estates,  by  working  as  day  labourers  on  the  few 
estates  working,  and  a  great  many  by  sleaiing  coffee  and  planiains, 
the  latter  espedatly" 

Ascending  the  river  still  higher,  your  commissioners  learn  that 
the  district  between  Hobaboe  Creek  and  *^  Stricken  Heuver*  con* 
tained,  in  1829,  eight  sugar  and  five  coffee  and  plantain  estates, 
and  now  there  remain  but  three  in  sugar  and  four  partially  culti- 
vated with  plantains  b^  petty  settlers:  while  the  roads,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  m  a  state  of  utter  abandonment.  Here,  as 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  hordes  of  squatters  have  located 
themselves,  who  avoid  all  communication  with  Europeans^  and 
have  seemingly  given  themselves  up  altogether  to  the  rude  plea* 
sures  of  a  completely  savage  life. 

.  On  the  west  coast  of  Demerary  but  few  estates  have  been  aban- 
doned, comparatively  speaking.  Tnis  district  formerly  contained 
thirty  fine  plantations,  of  which  twenty-one  are  still  nominally 
kept  up;  but  the  alarming  diminution  in  crop  may  be  seen  at 
once  on  reference  to  the  receiver-general's  tables,  which  show  that 
while  a  large  coffee  cultivation  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  return 
of  sugar  has  at  the  same  time  fallen  off  one-naif  The  want  of 
labour  is  severely  felt  on  this  coast,  which  contains  five  villages 
and  ^  several  detached  hamlets,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of 
1500  people  pursuing  the  same  idle  and  unproBtable  mode  of  life 
as  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow  freeholders  throughout  the 
colony. 

Having  thus  reported  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  various 
districts  of  the  county  of  Demerary,  your  commissioners  beg  leave 
to  call  attention  to  the  gradual  diminution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  amount  of  its  produce  for  the  last  three  years  since  the 
passing  of  the  fatal  Sugar  Act  of  1846 : 

County  of  Demeraky, 

Year.  Sugar.  Coffbe. 

1S47  36,103,433  lbs 114,016  lb8.) 

1848  33,362,830   „       212.603    „    >  No  Cotton. 

1849  32,230,294    „       53,229    „    ) 

Your  commissioners  further  beg  to  refer  to  the  tables  annexed, 
numbered  nine  and  ten,  showing  the  crops  of  each  estate  throughout 
the  county  for  a  successive  period  ot  years,  commencing  witJi 
1829,  as  evidencing  in  the  strongest  manner  the  grievous  falling 
off  in  the  colonial  staples  for  this  division  of  the  colony. 

II'  the  present  state  of  the  county  of  Demerary  affords  cause  for 
deep  apprehension,  your  commissioners  find  that  Eeseaugbohas 
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retrograded  to  a  still  more  alarming  extent.  In  fact,  nnkna 
large  and  speedy  supply  of  labour  be  obtained  to  cultivate  the 
deserted  6elas  of  this  once-flourishing  district^  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear  that  it  will  relapse  into  total  abandonment.  As  your 
commissioners  consider  that  this  division  of  the  colony  has  sn&red 
the  most  severely^  they  have  added  to  the  taUea  of  crops  the  esti- 
mated value  of  each  plantation  within  the  county  during  the  time 
of  slavery,  and  up  to  the  year  of  emancipation.  The  amonnts 
were  arnved  at  by  doubling  the  values  of  the  respective  gangs  of 
slaves,  as  appraised  for  compensation  upon  each  estate;  for  it  was 
formerly  considered  that  the  buildings  and  cultivation  of  a  plan- 
tation were  worth  Hilly  the  slave  gang  located  upon  it;  and  your 
commissioners  have  no  doubt  they  are  quite  within  the  mark  in 
their  estimation  of  the  value  of  property  up  to  1832.  With  these 
figures  before  them,  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  enormooa 
depreciation  which  has  since  taken  place  in  West  India  proper^. 

To  commence  with  the  island  of  Leguan  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Essequebo. 

This  fertile  and  beautiful  island  was  for  many  years  termed  the 
garden  of  the  colony,  and  formerly  contained  twenty-three  sugar 
and  three  coffee  and  plantain  estates^  all  of  which  continued  in 
cultivation  until  within  the  last  few  years.  At  tlie  present  moment 
there  are  only  eight  plantations^  which  are  even  nominally  carried 
on,  and  of  tnese  not  more  than  three  can  be  considered  in  full 
cultivation;  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  are  on  the 
very  verge  of  abandonment.  The  appended  table  of  the  returns 
of  produce  from  the  su^ar  estates  on  this  island,  will  show  how 
it  has  progressively  declined,  while  the  values  of  the  respective 
plantations,  with  their  gangs  of  workmen  in  the  days  of  slavery, 
afford  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  disastrous  change  in  our  co» 
lonial  circumstances. 

From  the  termination  of  apprenticeship  in  1838,  this  island  has 
severely  felt  the  want  of  labour.  As  soon  as  the  people  were  at 
liberty  to  move  where  they  pleased,  great  numbers  left  L^^an, 
and  became  free  settlers  on  the  east  coast  and  the  banks  of  the 
Demerary  river,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  greater  facilities  thus  af- 
forded them  for  communication  with  town.  T)ien  commenced 
the  establishment  of  villages  on  the  island  itself,  which  quickly 
absorbed  a  number  of  the  working  people,  for  who«a  hunting  »nd 
fishing  have  greater  attractions  than  steady  labour  in  the  field. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  island  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
John  Mackenzie,  of  Plantation  Amsterdam,  who.  has  been  a 
resident  planter  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  ^^  It  is  no  overdrawn 
description,  iKfhen  I  assert  tbi^t  its  cultivation  is  now  limited  to 
one-third  of  its  former  number  of  estatos,  and  these  but  struggling 
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desperately  to  avoid  that  doom  which  seems  inevitable.  Forest- 
trees  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  once  smiling  cane  fields,  and  the 
few  of  the  latter  that  are  left,  scarcely  discernible  amid  a  savage 
btish.^' 

The  island  of  Wakenaam  does  not  appear  in  quite  the  same 
deplorable  condition  as  Leguan;  but  although  none  of  the  estates 
in  it  were  completely  given  up  as  on  the  3  Ist  of  December  last, 
still  a  very  large  proportion  are  only  in  nominal  cultivation. 
Your  commissioners  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  similar  tabic  to  that 
prepared  for  Leguan^  and  here  afi;ain  the  same  symptoms  of  pro- 
gressive decline  are  to  be  observed. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  perceived  that,  wliile  the  return 
of  produce  List  year  amounted  to  only  3,583|942  lbs.  of  sugar, 
this  is  a  diminution  of  5,779,092  lbs.  from  the  crop  of  1829. 
When  your  commissioners  state  that  the  system  of  freehold  vil- 
lages prevails  in  this  island  also,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
the  want  of  labour  is  felt  to  a  ruinous  extent.  Between  Leguan 
and  Wakenaam  there  are  ui)wards  of  2000  people  living  in 
villages,  for  whom  the  abanaone^l  cane  pieibes  anord  excellent 
hunting-grounds,  and,  the  surrounding  waters  abounding  in  fish, 
an  easy  means  of  subsistence. 

Of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Essequebo^  the  ap- 
pended table  will  give  but  a  disheartening  accoutit 

With  regard  to  Hog  Island,  the  cultivation  formerly  amounted 
to  856  acres,  it  has  now  dwindled  down  to  308,  and  in  a  nmilar 
manner  the  crop  has  sunk  from  900  to  200  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
This  island  appears  at  present  to  be  kept  up  ialmost  entirely  by 
the  Coolies;  and  as  their  term  of  service  expires  in  March,  1851, 
unless  a  fresh  supply  of  labour  be  very  soon  obtained,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  become  completely  abandoned. 

The  cultivation  of  Tiger  Island  has  in  like  manner  declined 
from  856  to  328  acres,  and  instead  of  a  working  population  of 
561,  there  remain  but  125  Creches  and  189  immigrants.  As  the 
estates  here  are  carried  on  principally  by  the  latter  class,  it  is 
evident  that  speedy  immigration  can  alone  save  this  island  from 
total  ruin. 

Crossing  over  to  the  main  land,  your  commissioners  find  the 
district  between  the  SupcNiaam  Creek  and  the  Iteribissi  Creek  in 
the  most  deplorable  conaition.  Here  were  formerly  situated  seven 
fine  sugar  estates,  of  which  four  nominally  survive,  but  with  a 
greatly  diminished  cultivation.  Although  the  prostrate  condition 
of  this  once  beautiful  part  of  the  coast  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
gieat  scarcity  of  labour,  the  three  villages  of  Dryshore,  Warroosie, 
and  Supenaara,  contain  a  population  of  nearly  700  Creoles.  The 
mode  ol*  Uli^  however,  pursued  by  these  peo(de,  is  thus  described 
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hj  Mr.  Seward,  who  has  resided  in  the  district  for  twenty^seYeo 
years: — '^  About  one-fourth  work  at  a  time  on  the  neighbouring 
estates,  while  the  other  three-fourths  sit  down,  fish»  hunt,  and 
3tealy  both  from  the  estates  and  one  another."  Favoured  by  a 
genial  climate  and  a  boundless  fertility  of  soil,  the  peasantry  of 
this  country  seem  to  care  rery  little  beyond  satisfying  their  appe- 
tites, and  sit  down  in  silent  apathy  while  plantation  after  plan- 
tation is  growing  up  in  bush  all  around  them.  Unable  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  labour,  the  proprietors  on  this  coast  seem  to  be  keeping 
up  a  hopeless  struggle  against  approaching  ruin,  and  unless  immi- 
gration very  soon  commences,  their  estates  must  be  abandoned. 

In  the  district  between  the  Iteribissi  Creek  and  Capoey  Creek, 
three  co&ee  and  ten  sugar  plantations  formerly  existed;  and  now 
the  whole  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  have  ceased  to  be  in 
cultivation  at  all;  while  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  remainder 
the  following  summary  will  affi>rd  a  most  convincing  proof: 

IS29.  1849. 

Plantation.  Sugar.                               Sugar. 

Ondemeening 847,000  lbs.        198,650  lbs. 

Bathsheba's  Ltut    ....  432,651    „          78,904   „ 

Zorg 709,500  , 227,835   „ 

Golden  Fleece         ....  863,700  „          387,000   ^ 

Perseverance       ....  415,937   „         230,971   ^ 

CuUen 561,396   „           300,000    „ 

Hoffyan  Auiich                          .  279,900  „          96,000  „ 

Union 352,000  „          156,000  ^ 

Total      .        .        .         3,962,084   „  1,670,360   „ 

being  a  diminution  of  upwards  of  one-half. 

While  these  estates  were  making  the  above  crops  in  1829,  the 
population  of  the  district  amounted  to  about  2654  slaves,  and  1 10 
whites,  making  a  total  of  2764;  but  on  the  3l8t  of  December 
last,  the  population  on  estates  including  managers,  overseers,  £c^ 
was  only  954.  The  number  of  villagers,  however,  amounted  to 
more  than  4000  people;  but  so  little  work  is  performed  by  them, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
labour-market  of  the  district. 

The  once  famous  Arabian  Coast,  so  long  the  boast  of  the  colony, 
presents  now  but  a  mournful  picture  of  departed  prosperity. 
Here  were  formerly  situated  some  of  the  finest  estates  m  tlie 
country,  aud  a  large  resident  body  of  proprietors  lived  in  the 
district,  and  freely  expended  their  incomes  on  the  spot  whence 
they  derived  them.  From  Capoey  Creek  to  plantation  "  Better 
Success/'  are  situated  twenty-one  sugar  plantations,  three  of 
which  (Aberdeen,  Three  Friends,  and  Better  Success)  may  be 
considered  as  virtually  abandoned,  while  almost  all  the  remainder 
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are  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  From  the  return  of  the  pro- 
duce and  value  of  the  estates  in  the  mainland  of  Essequebo,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  sugar  crop  alone  has  gradually  dwindled  away 
from  22,5:8,656  lbs.  to  <^,227,412 lbs. 

The  cause  of  the  distress  so  severely  felt  here,  seems  to  arise 
principally  from  the  want  of  labour,  which  prevails  to  such  an 
extent  that  estates,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Anna  Regina, 
**  are  going  fast  to  ruin  for  want  of  a  proper  supply."  The  dis- 
trict swarms  with  villages;  but  no  depenaence  wnatever  can  be 
placed  upon  the  people  inhabiting  them,  and  the  estates  have 
hitherto  been  worked  principally  by  the  Coolies.  They  are,  how- 
ever, now  flocking  up  to  town  in  great  numbers,  as  the  end  of 
their  engagements  approaches,  in  order  to  claim  their  back-passage 
to  India;  and  your  commissioners  learn  with  great  regret,  tnat  the 
Creoles  are  also  leaving  the  coast,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  nearer  proximity  to  town;  so  that  unless  a  fresh  supply  of 
labour  be  soon  obtained,  Essequebo  tlireatens  to  become  aban- 
doned for  want  of  people. 

The  lower  part  of  the  coast,  after  passing  Devonshire  Castle  to 
the  river  Potneroon,  presents  a  scene  of  almost  total  desolation. 

Hei-e  were  formerly  situate  seven  estates  in  coffee,  cotton,  and 
plantains,  representing  in  the  days  of  slavery  a  capital  of  more 
than  176,000/.;  all  ol  which  are  now  abandoned  and  almost 
valueless.  Of  the  few  people  living  in  villages  here,  numbeiing 
about  250  souls,  some  cultivate  their  own  provision-grounds,  and 
thereby,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  William  Henery,  *^  obtain  partial 
support,  which  they  eke  out  by  fishing  and  thieving;  others  go 
occasionally  to  the  Essequebo  coast,  work  for  a  month  or  two, 
then  return  and  sit  down  in  almost  total  idleness.  Their  working 
upon  plantations  on  the  coast  is  only  however  when  sheer  neces- 
sity impels.  The  young  people  are  growing  up  in  a  state  most 
dangerous  to  social  order  and  the  well-being  of  society." 

Having  thus  completed  the  melancholy  retrospect  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Essequebo,  your  commissioners  beg  to  refer  to  the  return 
of  produce  for  the  last  three  years  from  that  county,  as  showing 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  crops  since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846 : 

County  op  Essequebo. 


Yeara. 

Sugar. 

CJoffee. 

1847      . 

.     .  20,212,185  lbs. 

80  lbs. 

1848  . 

.  16,321,894   „ 

...        500  „ 

1849       . 

.     .  15,907,503   H 

...        300   ,. 

The  county  of  Berbice  also  sufTers  to  an  alarming  extent  from 
the  want  of  labour.     To  such  a  degree  has  the  system  of  squatting 
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in  comparative  idleness  prevailed  in  this  division  of  the  colony, 
that  your  commissioners  and  that  out  of  the  18,000  people  com- 
prising the  rural  population  of  the  oounty,  upwards  ol  12,000  are 
scattered'  over  small  freeholds  and  bush  settlements  far  up  the 
creeks  and  rivers,  enjoying  a  state  of  savage  freedom,  ana  con* 
tributin^  in  no  way  to  the  general  wel&re  of  the  colony. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Berbice,  from  the  Corentyne  river  west- 
ward to  the  Devil's  Creek,  were  formerly  situate  six  sugar  and 
many  cotton  estates.  Of  these  four  still  remain  in  sugar  oaltiva' 
tion,  all  the  cotton  plantations  having  some  time  since  been 
entirely  abandoned.  One  of  them,  namely,  plantation  *^  Albion^'* 
was  subsequently  turned  into  sugar,  and  was  considered  a  fine 
property,  but  is  now  khguishing  for  want  of  Ubour.  In  this 
district  is  situated   plantation  **  Mary  s  Hope,"  which  fonnerly 

E reduced  900hhds.  of  sugar,  but  is  now  quite  given  up.  The 
uildings  are  crumbling  into  dust,  and,  save  by  a  few  squatters, 
the  estate  is  totally  uninhabited.  The  abandoned  plantations  on 
this  coast,  which  it  capital  and  labour  could  be  procured  might 
easily  be  made  very  productive,  are  either  wholly  deserted  or  else 
appropriated  by  horaes  of  squatters,  who  of  course  are  unable  to 
keep  up  at  their  own  expense  the  public  roads  and  bridges,  and 
consequently  all  communication  by  land  between  the  Corentyne 
and  New  Amsterdam  is  nearly  at  an  end.  The  roads  are  iin* 
passable  for  horses  or  carriages,  while  for  foot  passengers  they  are 
extremely  dangerous.  The  number  of  villages  in  this  deserted 
region  must  be  upwards  of  2500,  and  as  the  country  abounds  with 
fish  and  game,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  subsistence; 
in  (act,  the  Corentyne  coast  is  fast  relapsing  into  a  state  of  nature. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  the  magistrates^  and  sheriff'  courts 
are  very  irregularly  held,  the  churches  and  achools  are  neglected^ 
and  a  r^ular  trade  in  smuggled  spirits  is  carried  on  with  the 
port  of  Nicarie^  there  being  no  sufficient  o6ast  guard  stationed  to 
prevent  this  illicit  traffic.  There  is  no  police  station  or  sti- 
pendiary magistrate  resident  in  the  district,  and  the  people  are 
living,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  state  of  lawless  independence* 

In  the  district  between  the  Devil's  Creek  and  Canje  Creek  were 
formerly  situated  twenty  cotton  estates.  ^^  The  whole  of  the  above 
district  is  now  a  wilderness,"  while,  as  may  be  expected,  the  roads 
are  perfectly  impassable. 

Cfanje  Creek  was  formerly  considered  a  flourishing  district  of 
the  county,,  and  n'Umbered  on  its  east  bank  seven  sugar  and  three 
coffee  estates,  and  on  its  west  bank  eight  estates,  of  which  two 
were  in  sugar  and  six  in  coffee,  making  a  total  of  eighteen  planta- 
tions. The  cofiee  cultivation  has  long  since  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  of  the  sugar  estates  but  eight  still  now  remain.   They 
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are  sufTering  severely  for  want  of  labour,  and  being  supported 
principally  by  African  and  Coolie  immigrants,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  if  the  latter  leave  and  <;;laim  their  return  passages  to 
India,  a  great  part  of  the  district  will  become  abandoned.  There 
are  an  immense  number  of  people  living  in  villages  up  this  creek, 
and  a  small  trade  in  fire- wood  and  timber  is  carried  on  by  them, 
but  their  services  as  field-labourers  upon  the  neighbouring  planta^ 
tions  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  never  for  an 
instant  to  be  depended  upon. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Berbice  were  formerly  twenty- 
two  co£fee  and  four  sugar  estaites  in  full  cultivation.  The  district 
for  many  years  produced  very  large  crops  of  coffee,  but  of  this 
species  of  produce  four  plantations  alone  remain,  and  they  are 
only  nominally  kept  up.  The  chief  cause  of  this  wholesale  aban- 
donment of  property,  which  has  entirely  taken  place  since  the 
year  1838,  was  the  want  of  labour  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Creoles  from  the  field.  The  six  sugar  estates  now  existing  on 
this  bank  of  the  river  are  naturally  very  fine  properties,  and  capa- 
ble of  making  the  largest  crops;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
people  to  till  the  ground,  they  are  now  in  a  languishing  condition. 
The  intervening  spaces  between  them  are  occupied  by  the  aban- 
doned fields  oi  once  beautiful  cofiee  plantations,  whose  splendid 
works  in  most  instances  are  still  remaining  as  monuments  of  their 
former  magnificence;  but  the  want  of  labour  and  Fcarciiy  of 
means,  so  severely  felt  at  the  present  momc>nt,  effectually  preclude 
any  attempt  being  made  to  restore  their  cultivation. 

The  plantations  on  this  bank  of  the  river  arc  carried  on  prin-* 
ci pally  by  the  African  itnmi;;rants,  and  without  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Henery,  ^^  the  six  sugar  estates  in  this  district 
would  have  been  abandoned  long  ago."  While  they  are  suffering 
to  a  ruinous  extent  from  the  want  of  labour,  there  are  upwards  of 
4000  people  living  in  villages  within  the  district,  a  number  more 
than  sufficient  amply  to  work  the  few  estates  which  yet  remain  in 
cultivation;  but  under  present  circumstances,  so  gloomy  is  the 
condition  of  afbirs  here^  that  the  two  gentlemen  whom  your  com* 
missioners  have  examined  with  respect  to  this  district,  both  concur 
in  predicting  ^*  its  slow  but  sure  approximation  to  the  condition 
in  which  civilised  man  first  found  it/  Crossing  over  to  the  west 
bank,  your  commissioners  find  that  the  work  of  abandonment  has 
been  equally  extensive  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

Here  were  formerly  twenty-nine  coffee  and  plantain  estutes, 
besides  three  in  sugar.  At  the  present  day  there  remain  three 
sugar  estates  in  full  cultivation  and  two  partially  abandoned; 
while  of  the  once  magnificent  eoffee  cultivation,  there  scarcely 
remains  a  trace.     The  returns  of  this  species  of  produce,  once 
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ainounting  to  several  million  pounds,  are  now  only  nominal,  and 
the  whole  county  of  Berbice  hardly  returns  a  tithe  of  what  many 
a  single  plantation  formerly  produced.  This  district,  in  1829, 
gave  employment  to  3635  registered  slaves,  but  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  not  more  than  600  labourers  at  work  on  the 
few  estates  still  in  cultivation,  although  it  is  estimated  there  are 
upwards  of  2000  people  idling  in  villages  of  their  own.  The 
roads  are  in  many  parts  several  feet  under  water,  and  perfect 
swamps;  while  in  some  places  the  brid^  are  wanting  altogether. 
In  fact,  the  whole  district  is  fast  becoming  a  total  wiloemcss,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  or  two  estates  which  yet  continue  to 
struggle  on,  and  which  are  hardly  accessible  now  but  by  water. 

The  west  coast  of  Berbice  was  formerly  a  great  cotton  country, 
and  included  besides  six  fine  sugar  estates.  The  whole  of  the 
cotton  cultivation  has  been  long  since  abandoned,  and  of  the 
sugar  estates  which  still  remain,  three  may  be  said  to  be  partially 
given  up.  The  want  of  labour  is  felt  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  correctly,  and  although  the  estates 
working  in  this  quarter  have  plenty  of  accommodation  for  work- 
men, the  people  obstinately  refuse  to  tenant  the  vacant  negro- 
yards,  and  seek  in  preference  the  settlements  which  swarm  along 
this  coast,  where  they  cultivate  a  few  ground  provisions,  and 
"  spend  their  time,"  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Grant,  "  either 
in  idleness  and  rioting,  or  in  fishing  and  shooting."  These  people 
seem  fast  retrograding  into  a  savage  state,  consistent  with  the 
wilderness  which  is  growing  up  around  them.  Except  in  some 
of  the  best  villages,  they  care  not  for  back  or  front  dams  to  keep 
off  the  water;  their  side-lines  are  disregarded,  and  consequently 
the  drainage  is  gone;  while  in  many  instances  the  public  road  is 
so  completely  flooded  that  canoes  have  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
transit.  The  Africans  are  unhappily  following  the  example  of 
the  Creoles  in  this  district,  and  buying  land  on  which  they  settle 
in  contented  idleness;  and  your  commissioners  cannot  view  in- 
stances like  these  without  the  deepest  alarm,  for  if  this  pernicious 
habit  of  squatting  is  allowed  to  extend  to  the  immigrants  also, 
there  is  no  hope  tor  the  colony. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  county  of  Berbice 
was  formerly  a  great  cotton  and  coffee  producing  district.  What 
cultivation  now  remains  is  almost  entirely  sugar,  but  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  crops  have  retrograded  since  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1846  the  following  return  will  show  an  example: 

County  of  Berbice. 

Years.  Sugar.  Coffee. 

1847  .    .  .  16,091,655  IbB 2,975  Ibg. 

1848  ,    .    .  14,867,133  „     105,387  „ 

1849  .    .  .  12,546,657  „     37,527  „ 
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Tour  commissioners  having  now  reported  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  colony,  and  shown 
the  misery  and  distress  everywhere  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the 
country,  will  in  the  next  place  address  themselves  to — 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in 
British  Guiana. 

The  labouring  population  of  British  Guiana  consists  of  two 
great  classes — Creoles  and  Immigrants.  The  first  may  be  divided 
into  resident  labourers  on  estates,  and  freeholders  or  squatters;  the 
second  into  Africans,  Portuguese,  and  Coolies.  Of  all  the  classes 
of  people  in  this  country,  the  native  Creoles  are  by  far  the  best 
adapted  for  raiding  the  colonial  staples,  but,  as  has  been  alieady 
shown,  the  vicious  practice  of  squatting,  which  seems  at  present 
the  curse  of  the  colony,  has  spi*ead  among  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  overwlielming  majority  of  their  number  have  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  labour  market.  The  entire  population  of 
the  rural  districts  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  Acting  Com- 
missary of  population, ^o  be  as  follows: 


C0U14TY. 

-iH?"  -"-i^s- 

Africaiw. 

Portngueae 

Coolies. 

TotaU. 

Demerary... 
Esseqaebo... 
Berbice 

Total 

9,259 
8,432 
2,248 

25,067 

5,432 

12,256 

2,222 
1,191 
2,407 

3,854 

1,164 

188 

5,206 

3,510 
3.843 
1,057 

43,912 
20,062 
18,156 

19,939 

42,755 

5,620 

8,410 

82,130 

ITius  it  will  be  seen  that,  out  of  the  82,000  cotnposing  the 
rural  population,  upwards  of  42,000  people  hardly  contribute  in 
any  way  to  raise  the  staples  of  the  country;  while  the  whole 
number  of  immigrants,  amounting  to  19,436,  is  about  equal  to 
the  resident  labourers  on  plantationp,  making  an  entire  total  of 
39,375  people  as  the  agricultural  peasantry  of  British  Guiana. 
The  system  of  freeholds  (as  it  is  called  here)  appeal's  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  day,  and  is,  indeed,  little  better  than  licensed 
squatting.  Where  whole  districts  present  but  a  scene  of  aban- 
doned estates,  it  is  very  easy  to  purchase  land  for  a  trifling  consi- 
deration; and  thus,  numbers  combining,  deserted  plantations  are 
bought  up  and  villages  quickly  formed  on  their  sites.  There  are 
great  numbers  also  who,  strictly  speaking,  ^^  squat"  up  the  rivers 
and  creeks — that  is,  settle  themselves  on  crown-land  without  any 
title  whatsoever.  The  forests  teeming  with  game,  and  the  rivers 
with  fish,  ajford  them  a  plentiful  subsistence;  and  the  ground,  with 
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very  littic  tillage,  yields  an  abundanl  supply  of  provisicmB.  They 
carry  on  a  small  trade  in  fire-wood,  cbarooal,  dbc.,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time  is  sp^t  in  absolute  idleness.  The 
accounts  your  commissioners  have  received  of  tlie  demoralisation 
going  on  m  these  negro  villages  is  calculated  to  excite  the  deepest 
alarm,  and  rioting  and  debauchery  seem  to  be  but  too  prevalent 
among  them.  In  many  of  the  most  populous  villages,  in  the 
most  thriving  parts  of  the  country,  very  significant  signs  of  actual 
retrogression  are  plainly  perceptible.  Font^erly  the  Ureole  had  a 
taste  for  luxuries  in  food  and  dress,  and  would  willingly  work  to 
earn  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desires;  but  now  he  seems  con- 
tent to  go  about  with  the  least  amount  of  clothing  consistent  with 
decency,  and  to  be  satisfied  Mrith  the  coarsest  fare. 

Great  numbers  of  them,  up  the  rivers  and  creeks,  seem  to  shun 
as  much  as  possible  all  intercourse  with  their  more  civilised  neigh- 
bours, and  especially  with  white  men.  Their  dwellings,  which  are 
little  better  than  savage  huts,  are  built  at  a  distance  from  the 
water's  brink,  and  carefully  shrouded  by  trees,  so  as  to  elude  the 
observation  of  passing  vesseb.  Thus  the/  live  in  the  bush,  with 
scarcely  a  thought  or  a  care  for  a  moral  or  religious  education  of 
their  children^  who  are  growing  up  around  them  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  mostly  stark  naked.  Although  the  country  districts 
are  well  supplied  with  churches  and  schools,  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  people  in  several  districts  presenting  these  advantages 
are  greatly  neglected.  The  following  table,  prepared  from  the 
stipendiary  magistrates'  returns  throughout  the  colony,  will  show 
the  numtler  of  places  of  worship  and  of  religious  and  general 
instruction  in  the  rural  districts: 

Churches.       ChapelB.       Sunday  Schools,       Ayerage  attendanoe. 
34       '  67  75  5993 

Day  Schools.  Average  Attendanoe. 

S2  3868 

The  number  of  children  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

Resident  Creoles.       Non-resident       Africans.       Portogueee.       Coofies. 
5372  IGjT'sa  1744  1331  860 

anaking  a  total  of  26.105  children  of  all  classes,  of  whom  only 
6993  receive  any  religious,  and  3^3  any  secular  education  what- 
soever. With  the  progressive  retrogression  of  the  African  laoe  in 
this  country  the  heathen  superstitions  of  their  ancestors  seem  to 
be  gaining  ground,  and  ^*  Obeah"  is  practised  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  supposed.  All  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  land^  interest  whom  your  commissionera  have  exa- 
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mined  concur  in  representing  the  idle  and  vicious  mode  of  life 
pursued  by  the  villagers,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  (compara- 
tively speaking)  parts  of  the  colony.  The  depredations  committed 
by  them  in  the  neighbouring  plantain  walks  and  cane  pieces,  and 
upon  each  other's  lands,  are  almost  inconceivable ;  nor  is  it  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  things  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  The 
rate  of  wages^  moreover,  is  so  exorbitant^  considering  the  small 
number  of  their  wants^  that  in  the  words  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  of 
Amsterdam,  *^  the  agricultural  labourer  can  support  himself  in  ease 
and  plenty  on  the  produce  of  two  days'  labour,  or  the  performance 
pf  two  tasks  of  four  or  five  hours*  duration  per  week — ^the  other 
portion  of  his  time  bein^  zealously  devoted  to  his  amusements." 

Tlie  labouring  population  of  British  Guiana  residing  on  estates 
number,  as  has  been  said  39,375  souls.  Of  these,  20,334  are 
women  and  children,  leaving  a  balance  of  19,041  strong  able- 
bodied  men.  The  average  time  required  to  perform  a  task,  or 
day's  work,  ranges  from  five  to  six  hours.  For  this  the  labourer 
exacts  one  guikfer^  equal  to  Is.  4d.  sterling  ;  and  so  completely  is 
he  destitute  of  all  ambition  to  better  his  condition  by  his  own 
industry,  that  he  is  content  to  work  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  idle  away  the  rest  upon  the  wages  he  has  thereby 
acquired.  The  number  of  tasks  performed  upon  the  various 
estates  throughout  the  colony,  as  far  aa  your  commissioners  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  hardly  averages  ten  per  month,  thus  show^ 
ing  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  labourer's  time  are  spent  in 
perfect  indolence. 

These  observations  must  be  understood  to  apply  principally  to 
the  native  population  ;  for  the  immigrants  work  much  more 
continuously  and  steadily,  although  physically  inferior  to  the 
Creoles. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  manv  estates  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  immigrant  labour ;  and,  as  lar  as  regards  the  Coolies, 
your  coramisnooers  have  to  report  in  a  yery  fisivourable  manner; 
11,437  people  from  Calcutta  and  Madras  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  since  May,  1845  ;  and  although  at  first  the 
Madras  immigrants  seeflied  a  sickly,  weak,  and  lazy  race,  and  the 
mortality  among  them  was  very  great,  subsequent  importations 
have  replenished  our  fields  with  a  fine  body  of  labourers.  Your 
commissioners  look  fi^rward  to  the  expected  immigration  from 
India  as  destined  to  save  the  country  from  approaching  ruin ;  and 
unlesB  the  native  of  this  country  can  in  some  way  be  induced  to 
work,  there  is  eveiy  prospect  of  the  Coolie  and  Portug^uese  races 
supplanting  the  African  in  the  labour  market.  The  immigrants 
from  Madeira,  of  whom  there  are  upwards  of  5000  in  the  country, 
are  a  very  us^ul  class  of  people.     Excellent  field  labourers  them- 
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selves,  they  also  exercise  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  price  of 
labour,  by  cheapening  the  commodities  in  use  among  the  working 
classes,  for  a  great  number  of  them  are  hucksters— petty  shop- 
keepers and  traders.  The  Portuguese  seem  for  the  most  part  to 
preier  these  occupations  to  field-labour;  and  their  ambition  is 
generally  to  save  enough  money  to  buy  a  license,  stock  a  pack, 
and  turn  pedlars.  The  ifortunes  made  by  some  of  these  people  are 
perfectly  incredible ;  and  your  commissioners  could  particularise 
various  instances  of  parties  coming  from  Madeira  without  a  penny 
in  the  world,  realising,  after  a  few  years'  residence  here,  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  Africans  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  best 
immigrants  for  this  country  if  under  a  contract  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  those  that  have  already  arrived  are  a  particularly 
vigorous,  muscular  body  of  men  ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
they  too  readily  fall  into  the  bad  habits  of  the  idle  native  popu- 
lation, who  often  inveigle  them  away  from  their  employers  even 
whilst  under  indenture,  but  more  particularly  as  soon  as  their 
engagements  expire.  They  muster  about  8820  souls,  of  whom 
1740  are  children.  This  number  is,  of  course,  too  small  to  make 
any  serious  impression  ;  and  immigration  from  Sierra  Leone  is  Ao 
uncertain  and  precarious,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  British  Guiana 
will  never  be  adequately  recruited  from  thence. 

Where  the  supply  of  labour  is  so  limited,  and  the  field  for  its 
exercise  so  great,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  laws 
respecting  tlie  monthly  engagements  of  agricultural  labourers  are 
hardly  ever  enforced.  Employers  are  naturally  afraid  to  bring 
their  people  before  a  magistrate  for  breach  of  contract,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  services  altogether.  An  attempt  to  enforce  the 
law.  is  too  often  met  with  a  refusal  to  work  at  all ;  and  the 
negroes  are  perfectly  aware  that  if  they  leave  the  estate  on  which 
they  may  be  for  the  time,  their  services  will  be  eagerly  competed 
for  by  tne  neighbouring  managers.  Added  to  this,  the  delays 
and  want  of  substantial  justice  experienced  in  too  many  of  the 
magistrates'  courts,  operate  in  a  great  number  of  instances  as  an 
effectual  bar  to  any  recourse  being  had  to  the  relief,  such  as  it  is, 
afforded  by  the  local  ordinances.  AgaifK,  the  difliculty  of  iden- 
tifying, or  even  tracing,  a  runaway  labourer  is  almost  insur- 
mountable. **I  conceive,"  says  Mr.  Brumell,  "that  there  can  be 
no  strict  enforcement  of  a  contract  between  two  parties,  one  of 
whom  is  known  and  responsible,  and  the  other  unknown  and  pos- 
sessing only  a  cloth  round  his  loins.  The  first  intimation  a  planter 
ri'ceives  of  a  breach  of  contract  is  the  absence  of  the  labourer; 
and  when  (if  ever)  he  hears  of  him  again,  it  is  that  he  is  in  an- 
other district  or  county.  Situated  as  the  proprietors  are,  there- 
fore, they  are  obliged  to  wink  at  the  behaviour  of  their  people, 
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knowing  that  on  taking  the  slightest  oflfence  they  will  instantly 
leave  and  work  elsewhere."  To  enter  into  minute  calculations  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  sugar  cannot  be  grown  profitably  in 
this  colony  under  existing  circumstances  would  be  a  needless  repe- 
tition; but  the  appended  Table,  furnished  by  the  Administrator- 
General  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  as  to  estates  under  his  ma- 
natfement,  illustrates  the  subject  through  the  clearest  light. 

This  return  appears  to  your  commissioners  to  afford  an  unan- 
swerable proof  of  the  condition  of  the  landed  interest  at  present. 
The  estates  referred  to  therein  were  all  carried  on  by  a  public 
officer  who  could  command  the  means  required  for  properly  con- 
ducting them;  their  administration  was  regulated  by  law,  and 
every  transaction  respecting  them  closely  scrutinised  by  a  court 
of  justice.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages  these  estates,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  sank  on  an  average  316,125  dollars  during 
sequestration,  without  paying  interest  on  mortgages  or  other 
incumbrances. 

When  the  management  of  estates  is  attended  with  such  a  ruinous 
loss,  it  cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  finest  properties 
command  only  nominal  prices  in  the  market.  Indeed,  land  at 
present  seems  to  have  no  definite  value;  for  those  plantations 
which  have  changed  hands  of  late  years  have  almost  invariably 
been  bought  in  by  the  holders  of  mortgages  or  other  liens  upon 
them,  and  in  many  cases  immediately  abandoned^  or  else  been 
purchased  on  speculation  for  trifling  sums  by  parties  who  had  no 
means  to  work  them.  Your  commissioners  beg  to  refer  to  the 
appended  returns  of  estates  which  have  been  sold  at  execution  by 
the  Provost-Marshal  of  British  Guiana,  as  showing  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  enormous  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  in  West 
India  property  since  the  year  1838. 

The  colony  of  British  Guiana  being  purely  agricultural,  its 
commercial  prosperity  inevitably  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
landed  interest. 

The  foregoing  Report  has  already  represented  the  misery  and 
ruin  into  which  the  planters  of  this  country  are  plunged.  It  re- 
mains now  but  to  tell  of  the  stagnation  of  business  necessarily 
caused  thereby  to  the  whole  mercantile  body.  The  two  seats  of 
commerce  for  the  colony  are  the  metropolis,  George  Town,  and 
the  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  county  of  Berbice,  and  in 
both  these  places  the  leading  merchants  are  complaining  most 
severely  of  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Formerly  a  large  and 
prosperous  trade  was  carried  on  in  estates  supplies.  This,  owing 
to  tne  wholesale  abandonment  of  property,  has  dwindled  away 
almost  to  nothing.     The  consumption  of  almost  all  kinds  of  im- 
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ported  commodities  has  also  been  greatly  reduced  of  late  years^ 
as  compared  with  the  period  immediately  following  freedom  and 
the  termination  of  apprenticeship.  Your  commissionera  beg  to 
call  particular  attention  to  the  remarks  on  this  subject  of  Mr. 
Duncan  McDonald,  a  partner  in  the  leading  firm  of  George  An- 
derson and  Co.  ^^  For  some  time  after  the  emancipationi  up  to, 
I  may  say,  1845,  the  labouring  classes  purchased  largely  of 
calicoeSi  muslins,  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  and  indeed  diy 
goods  generally,  as  also  of  malt  liquor,  hams,  low  priced  wines 
(which  were  retailed  very  extensively  by  the  Portuguese  at 
33^  cents  per  bottle),  glassware,  furniture,  Jcc.  During  the  period 
stated  they  evinced  an  eagerness  for  articles  of  improved  comfort, 
and  a  desire  to  appear  respectable.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years 
various  circumstances  have  combined  to  reduce  ihe  demand  and 
consuEnption  of  articles  not  of  luxury  only,  but  of  ordinary  com- 
fort. Tlie  labourers  now  usually  confine  iheir  purchases  to  the 
very  few  and  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  and  to  articles  of 
necessary  food.  The  other  portions  of  the  community  have  also 
contracted  their  wants  into  a  much  narrower  compass  than  in 
former  years."  The* limited  business  now  carried  on  in  plantation 
stores  is  almost  entirely  for  cash  instep  of  the  liberal  credit  for- 
merly given,  while  almost  sll  other  description  of  sales  are  for  ready 
money  only.  With  the  decline  of  the  mercantile  trade  of  Geoige- 
town,  the  value  of  house  property  has  fallen  off  upwards  of  50  per 
cent ,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  are  any  business  pre- 
mises in  the  whole  place  that  would  sell  at  the  present  moment  for 
one  half  of  what  they  would  have  realised  four  or  five  years  oso* 
In  the  present  state  of  trade  the  tonnage  dues  and  pilotage  foes 
on  all  vessels  coming  into  port  are  felt  to  be  excessive,  and  the 
ainount  of  additional  fees  paid  to  the  harbour-master  is  a  subject 
Avhich  urgently  demands  legislative  supervision.  The  commercial 
interest  of  New  Amsterdam  is,  if  possible,  at  a  still  lower  ebb  than 
that  of  Georgetown,  for  so  large  a  portion  of  Berbice  is  aban- 
doned that,  comparatively  speaking,  few  plantations  remain  in 
cultivation  to  be  supplied  from  the  merchant's  stores.  The  value 
of  house  property  m  this  town  has  become  almost  nominal,  it 
being  next  to  impossible  to  efiect  sales  of  this  description,  even 
for  the  most  trifling  sums.  Hardly  any  shipping  now  frequent 
the  port  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  produce  is 
sent  down  to  Georgetown  to  be  shipped  from  thence. 

Your  commissioners  have  now  reported,  somewhat  at  length, 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  both  as 
regards  its  agricultural  and  commercial  interests.  They  now  beg 
to  call  attention  to  the  followinor  statements,  as  showing  how  the 
whole  value  of  the  products  of  the  country  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
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labouring  classes,  without  leaving  any  profit  whatever  to  the  pro- 
prietary Dody: 

The  total  value  of  the  staples  of  the  country  for  1849  Dollars. 

18  found  to  be 3,248,686 

Of  these,  the^  productions  not  contributed  by  sugar 

estates  amount  to 171,966 

Leaving  a  balance  of  ...  .  3,076,720 
The  colony  last  year  produced  in  round  numbers 
38,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  which  being  valued  at  4 
cents  per  lb.,  and  the  rum  and  molasses  at  30  dols. 
per  puncheon  and  11  dols.  per  cask  respectively, 
give  the  above  sum  of  3,076,720  dols. 
The  calculation  of  the  monev  required  for  wages 
to  make  a  crop  of  500  hhas.  of  sugar,  with  rum 
and  molasses  m  proportion,  is  ascertained  to  be 
2000  dols.  per  month,  or  24,000  dols.  per  annum, 
which  would  require,  to  produce  a  crop  of  38,000 

hhds dols.  1,824,000 

The  other  expenses  may  be  estimated 

at  2.3rds  the  wages  „     1,216,000 

3,040,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  only  36,720 

to  meet  interest  on  capital,  pay  off  debts,  &c. 

The  produce  of  the  sugar  estates,  making  the  above  crop  of 
38,000  nhds.,  ought  to  be  raised  by  the  labour  of  19,000  people, 
who  would  thus,  allowing  them  to  work  on  an  average  274  days 
in  the  year,  earn  288f.,  or  96  dols.  each  per  annum  ;  whereas  it  is 
calculated  there  are  more  than  double  the  number  employed  on 
the  estates  in  British  Guiana,  who  therefore  should  earn  only 
about  144f.  each.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  upwards  of  40,000 
people  who  are  residing  in  the  rural  parishes,  and  hardly  work  at 
all,  unless  it  may  be  considered  that  by  their  occasional  labour 
they  contribute  to  produce  the  value  of  the  other  productions  of 
the  colony,  which  your  commissioners  have  shown  amount  to 
only  171,966  dols.,  say: 

Dollan. 

Fire-wood 2,433 

Coflfee 9,105 

Hard-wood 124,850 

Charcoal 25,657 

Coooa-oats 4,100 

Hide» 3,061 

Shingles 2,760 

171.966 
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Our  rural  population  of  82,000,  if  they  chose  to  work,  are 
capable  of  producing  annually  80,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  with  ram 
and  molasses  in  proportion  ;  but,  as  has  been  before  stated,  less 
than  half  of  their  number  can  be  induced  to  cultivate  the  sugar 
estates  at  all,  and  these,  at  the  most,  only  do  half  work,  so  that 
three-fourths  of  the  population  are  upheld  by  the  labour  that 
ought  to  be  performed  by  the  other  one- fourth. 

Again,  the  immigrants  cannot  possibly  be  working  aa  thej 
ought,  for  they  alone,  numbering  as  they  do  19,436  souls,  are 
sufficient  to  produce  the  whole  sugar  crop  now  made  in  the 
colony. 

Iq  the  like  manner  the  resident  Creole  population,  nearly  20,000 
strong,  could  of  themselves  raise  the  same  crop.  From  all  that 
your  commissioners  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is  probable  that  the 
immigrants  have  hitherto  by  their  labour  contributed  to  produce 
by  far  the  larger  quantity  of  the  susar  crops  of  British  Guiana, 
and  if  this  re^ly  be  the  case,  the  idleness  prevailing  amongst  the 
native  population,  who  still  remain  located  on  estates,  is  at  onoe 
clearly  manifest 

The  result  of  the  whole  amounts  to  this,  that  the  entire  labour 
which  the  planters  of  this  country  can  muster  out  of  a  population 
numbering  82,000,  of  whom  at  least  50,000  are  able-bodied 
people,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  19,000  steady  and  continuous 
workmen. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  exports,  and  of 
the  population  by  whom  they  are  produced,  the  amount  of  im- 
ports into  this  colony  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
These  appear,  by  the  returns  from  the  custom-house  for  the  year 
-1849,  to  be  of  the  value  of  658,140/.  sterling,  or  3,279,072  dok, 
being  a  surplus  of  30,386  dols.  over  the  whole  exports  of  British 
Guiana  of  every  description.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  total 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  country  is  consumed  within  it. 

This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  cost  of  production 
being  so  exorbitant  as  to  enable  the  labourers  not  only  to  con- 
sume largely  themselves,  but  also  to  maintain  in  complete  idleness 
branches  of  their  families  who  are  located  in  villages  and  other 
rural  settlements.  A  great  trade  in  provisions  is  carried  on  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  upon  which  this  colony  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  food,  notwithstanding  that  the  villagers 
could  with  ease  not  only  rai^  sufficient  for  nome  consumption, 
but  could  also  supply  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  all 
articles  of  food  would  operate  on  the  minds  of  these  people  aa  an 
incentive  for  cultivating  the  native  roots  and  esculents  ;  but  so 
deeply  seated  are  their  habits*  of  indolence,  that  no  inducement 
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ean  persuade   them  to   take  adyantage  of  this  field  of  honest 
industry  so  invitingly  spread  before  them. 

Your  commissioners  cannot  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject  without  reporting  upon  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
M6tairie  system,  as  endeavoured  to  be  introduced  into  this  country, 
A  little  coflee  is  indeed  cultivated  by  the  Metayers  with  tolerable 
success  ;  but  as  regards  sugar,  the  experiment  may  be  said  to 
have  entirely  failed.  More  than  one  fine  property  has  been  ruined 
by  trusting  to  this  method  of  cultivation,  and  in  nearly  everv 
instance  proprietors  have  been  obliged  to  take  back  the  fields 
from  the  farmers  on  account  of  their  neglect  and  inattention.  In 
theory  the  system  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  its  failure,  when 
sought  to  be  reduced  into  practice,  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
unGtness  of  the  working  classes  to  appreciate  its  advantages. 

They  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  social  scale  to 
feel  the  benefits  which  would  result  to  them  from  the  mutual 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  great  cause  of  its  want  of  success  arises  from  the  indolent  and 
unstead)r  habits  of  the  labouring  population,  with  which  your 
commissioners  have  had  occasion  already  to  find  so  much  fault — 
Rot  even  the  prospect  of  reaping  a  lucrative  harvest  can  induce 
them  to  bestow  anything  like  continuous  labour  upon  their  fields, 
which  consequently  soon  get  neglected,  and  in  process  of  time  are 
either  abandoned  or  else  taken  over  again  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  disheartening  reflection  that  the 
Creole  population  of  this  colony,  after  enjoying  for  twelve  years 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  should  have  risen  so  little  in  the  social 
scale,  and  that  they  should  be  at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  of. 
positive  retrogression. 

Your  commissioners  have  now  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  reported  upon  the  present  state  of  this  colony,  both  as 
regatds  its  agricultural  ana  commercial  interepts.  They  have 
endeavoured  learlcssly  to  state  the  truth,  and  to  disclose  the  real 
evils  which  are  operating  so  injuriously  upon  the  country  at  large. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  grave  and  important  trust  committed  to 
them  they  have  felt  it  their  duty  unflinchingly  to  expose  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  labouring  classes ;  nor  have  they 
shrunk  from  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the  ruin  and  dis  rv3ss 
which  has  overtaken  all  classes  of  the  community,  at  the  risk, 
though  it  be,  of  sinking  still  lower  the  colonial  credit  with  capi- 
talists at  home.  In  order  to  efiect  a  cure,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
probe  the  wound,  and  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the  injuries 
which  have  been  received  ;  and  it  is  much  better  that  our  fellow- 
colonists,  as  well  as  the  mother  country,  should  be  openly  made 
acquainted  with  the  actual  position  of  affairs  rather  than  that  our 
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circumstances  should  be  glossed  over  to  suit  the  views  of  those 
whose'  interest  it  may  be  to  represent  the  colony  in  a  flourishing 
state. 

The  cause  of  the  present  depressed  condition  of  British  Guiana 
is,  in  the  solemn  and  deliberate  opinion  of  your  commissionerBy  as 
already  expressed,  mainly  attributable  to  the  fatal  opeTation  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1846.  Every  symptom  of  a  change  for  the 
better  was  apparent  until  then;  the  cultivation  had  been  extended 
and  the  crops  increased;  the  labouring  population  were  working 
more  steadily,  and  evinced  signs  of  speedy  improvement.  That 
destructive  measure^  coupled  with  the  want  of  early  and  sufficient 
immigration,  inflicted  a  blow  from  which  this  colony  has  never 
recovered.  Everything  has  retrograded  from  that  moment,  a 
great  number  of  estates  have  been  abandoned,  and  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  agricultural  interest  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
has  very  sensibly  deteriorated. 

The  momentous  consideration  next  presents  itself,  what  measures 
can  be  taken  to  save  the  colony  ere  it  be  too  late. 

As  far  as  the  Government  of  England  is  concerned,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  earnestly  and  solemnly  to  urge  upon  her  Majcs^'s 
ministers  the  gross  injustice  of  compelling  the  West  India  colo- 
nies to  maintain  an  unequal  competition  in  the  home  market  with 
foreign  slave  states.  The  arguments  showing  the  injustice  and 
grievous  impolicy  of  the  late  Sugar  Act  have  been  so  often  before 
the  public,  that  your  commissioners  find  it  needless  to  repeat  ihem 
here.  They  will  content  themselves  with  expressing  their  firm 
conviction  that  nothing  but  protective  duties  can  enable  the 
*  British  West  Indies  to  compete  successfully  with  their  foreign 
rivals.  So  long  as  slavery  is  permitted,  and  the  slave  trade  con- 
tinues, wages  wnl  never  fall,  in  this  colony  at  least,  to  that  amount 
that  will  place  the  price  of  a  free  man's  labour  on  an  equal  looting 
with  thecost  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  a  slave,  and  the  interest 
of  the  capital  expended  on  his  purchase.  As  to  the  argument 
that  a  free  labourer  will  work  better  than  a  slave,  and  that  there- 
fore his  services  are  so  much  more  valuable,  the  foregoing  import 
On  the  industrial  habits  of  the  peasantiy  of  this  country  will  anbrd 
an  abundant  refutation.  The  African  has  no  desire  to  better  his 
condition  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  he  is  quite  content  to  earn 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  few  and  simple  wants,  and  never  thinks  of 
amassing  money  by  the  fruits  of  his  honest  industry.  It  is  there- 
fore idle  to  prctend  that  the  labour  of  this  man  is  of  equal  value 
with  the  involuntary  toil  of  the  Cuban  slave.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  simply  this,  that  the  free  labourer  will  never 
work  more  than  sheer  necessity  compels  him,  whereas  the  slave  is 
obliged  to  work  to  the  extreme  limit  of  human  endurance. 
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In  the  hope  that  a  beneficial  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Home  Government  towards  the  West  Indies  may  soon  take 
place,  your  commissioners  now  proceed  to  suggest  the  remedial 
measures  which  this  colony  itself  can  adopt. 

The  progressive  withdrawal  of  the  Creole  population  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  staples,  and  the  acknowledged  insufficiency  of 
the  immigrant  labour  at  present  in  the  colony,  clearly  point  out 
that  a  large  and  continuous  stream  of  immigration  is  necessary  to 
maintain  British  Guiana  as  a  sugar  producing  country,  and  save 
the  invested  capital  in  estates  here  from  eventual  annihilation. 
Your  commissioners  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  native  population  will  have 
almost  entirely  seceded  from  working  on  plantations,  and  that 
consequently  their  place  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  totally  new  race  of  labourers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  may  be  induced  tp  make  thi^  colony  their  home,  and  to 
render  their  best  assistance  towards  producing  the  only  staple 
which  can  be  successfully  cultivated  here,  for  with  the  downfall' 
of  the  sugar  estates  there  is  reason  to  fear  every  other  interest, 
and  every  trace  even  of  civilisation,  will  be  swept  away.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  with  a  superabundant  supply  of  labour,  and 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  that  article 
might  be  resumed  in  this  colony  to  some  extent;  but  to  look 
forward  to  this  description  of  produce  as  the  means  of  regenerating 
the  countrjr,  would  be  Utopian  in  the  extreme.  The  loss  of  in- 
vested capital  consequent  upon  changing  the  cultivation  from 
sugar  to  cotton,  renders  the  project  impracticable.  If,  indeed, 
the  sugar  estates  of  this  country  could  Jint  be  well  supplied  with 
labour,  the  abandoned  districts  on  the  coast  might  again  be  re- 
claimed and  cultivated  with  cotton  by  the  intervention  of  a  large 
immigrant  population,  and  an  investment  of  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose, on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  the  mother  country;  but  it 
IS  to  sugar  alone  that  this  colony  must  look  for  the  means  of  ulti- 
mate prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  estates 
which  have  been  abandoned,  there  are  buildings  and  machinery, 
of  immense  value  in  the  aggregate,  still  in  tolerable  preservation ; 
which  might  easily  be  restored,  could  labourers  be  procured  to 
cultivate  the  deserted  cane  pieces. 

The  best  description  of  immigrants  would  undoubtedly  bo 
Africans;  but  your  commissionei's  despair  of  this  country  ever 
procuring  an  adequate  supply  from  Africa  under  the  present 
system,  and  they  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  every 
exertion  should  be  used  to  obUiin  a  speedy  and  abundant  stream 
of  immigration  from  India.  If  Coolies  can  be  induced  to  come 
here  in  suilicient  number?,  and  remain  here,  the  agricultural  in* 
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terest  miglit  yet  rally;  but  it  is  essential  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  their  immediate  importation.  There  are  many  matters  of 
internal  economy  respecting  which  your  commissioners  might 
respectfully  suggest  improvements,  but  as  the  very  esdstenoe  of 
the  colony  as  a  civilised  communitj^  depends  upon  immigration, 
they  will  dismiss  all  other  considerations  with  a  tew  brief  remarks, 
and  content  themselves  with  urging  upon  the  serious  attention  of 
your  excellency  and  the  legislature  this  one  all  important  subject, 
as  beside  it  all  others  sink  into  complete  insignificance* 

With  immigration  once  obtained  on  a  suitable  footing,  local 
improvements  will  attend^  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  progressive 
prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  greatest  natural  impediment  to 
the  colonial  agriculture  is  defective*  drainage,  mainly  caused  by  an 
insufficient  outfall.  This  may  be  remedied  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  steam-power,  and  doubtless  when  the  credit  of  the 
colony  is  raised  with  capitalists  at  home,  funds  may  be  procured 
to  e&ct  this  great  good;  but  at  present  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  The  laws  regulating  roads  and  bridges  seem  also  to 
re<|uire  legislative  supervision;  for  the  manifest  injustice  of  re- 
quiring the  proprietor  of  each  estate  to  keep  up  the  Une  of  road 
running  through  his  property,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  its 
fa9ade,  has  become  clearly  perceptible  since  the  number  whidi 
have  been  abandoned  of  late  years.  Your  commissioners  would 
respectfully  suggest  the  establishment  of  parochial  rates  to  main* 
tain  the  public  roads.  Among  the  most  important  requirements, 
however,  of  the  colony  at  large  are  the  introduction  of  stringent 
laws  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  honest  industry,  and  the' 
suppression  of  idleness  and  vice  among  the  lower  orders.  For 
this  purpose  a  binding  vagrant  act  is  urgently  needed,  as  well  as 
a  trespass  law,  which  would  prevent  the  people  from  wandering 
where  they  pleased  and  earning  a  subsistence  by  shooting,  fishing, 
and  stealing  on  the  lands  of  their  neighbours. 

Your  commissioners  will  not  touch  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
as  that  great  question  is  undergoing  the  consideration  of  an  official 
board  appointed  by  your  excellency  for  the  purpose;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  with  the  advancement  of  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction among  the  labouring  classes  the  better  citizens  will 
the^  become,  and  the  more  useful  and  industrious  members  of 
society. 

Your  commissioners  have  now  concluded  their  labours,  and  if 
in  this  report  they  have  trespassed  at  a  greater  length  than  is  cus- 
tomary, they  venture  to  hope  that  the  grave  importance  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  them  will  prove  a  sufficient  excuse.  In 
conclusion,  they  beg  letwe  to  add  that  this  report,  although,  from 
various  causes,  ouly  now  adopted,  was  drawn  up  in  the  month  of 
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June  last,  which  will  account  for  the  allusions  contained  in  it  to 
certain  topics  which  have  since  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

All  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted^  &c. 

(Signed)  Petek  Rose,  Chairman, 

James  Stuakt, 
Richard  Haynes, 
Samuel  Bean, 
Georoe  Booker, 
William  Brand, 
Robert  R.  Craig, 
A.  D.  V.  GoN.  Netscuer, 
Thomas  Nimmo, 
Fredrick  Yerbeke, 
Colin  Simpson, 
William  Davison. 
J.  Lucie  Smith,  Secretary. 

Guiana  Public  Buildings,  Georgetinon^  Demerary^ 
December  28.  1850. 


The  following  extract  from  a  Despatch  written  by  his  Excellency 
Governor  Light,  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  in  June,  1839,  is  the 
Authority  upon  which  the  Statement  is  fovmded  of  the  Sale  of 
Estates  previously  to  18 10. 

Plantation  Zeehndia,  in  Essequebo,  was  sold  in  1838  for 
42,000/.,  but  the  day  following  the  proprietor  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  recal  his  assent.  Plantation  Alness,  in  Berbice,  sold  in 
1839  for  28,000/.,  its  former  value.  Plantation  Thomas,  in 
Demerara,  sold  seven  or  eight  years  ago  for  9000/.,  and  has  since 
been  sold  for  20,000/,  Plantation  Vrow  Anna,  Essequebo,  sold 
in  1839  for  35,000/.,  its  full  value.  Hantation  Aberdeen,  Esse- 
queboy  sold  in  1839  for  20,000/.,  a  larger  price  than  eight  or  nine 
years  ago.  Plantation  Friendship,  Demerara,  (cotton  and  plantain ), 
sold  in  1839  for  more  than  in  1833.  Plantation  Windsor  Forest, 
Demerara,  sold  for  42,000/.,  its  full  value.  Plantation  Profit  sold 
for  an  equally  large  sum. 

In  contrast  to  uiis  short  table,  we  will  annex  the  following  list 
of  estates  sold  at  private  bargain  and  at  execution  sale,  principally 
gathered  from  a  clever  pamphlet  written  by  an  experienced 
colonist,  Dr.  Rankin,  entitled,  **  Thoughts  on  British  Gviiana:" 
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List  of  Estates  sold  by  private  bargain  in  Demerara  frotn  1838  to 

1816. 


Date. 


1838 


1840 


1844 
1845 

>♦ 
1846 


Name  of  PlantatioD. 

Anna  Catherina  .  . 
Providence     .    .    . 

Thomas 

Wiiidaor  Forest  .  . 
Rome  and  Houston . 
Montrose    .... 

Ogle 

Le  BesouYenir     .    . 


Belair  .  .  . 
Kitty  .  .  . 
Wales  .  .  . 
Vricdenboop  . 
William  .  . 
Groenvelt  .  . 
Baillie'sUt^. 
Vriedestein  . 
Haarlem  .  . 
Goed  Fortuin  . 


Prk-e. 


£30,000 

38,000 

20,000 

45,000 

40,000 

38,000 

26,000 

30,000 

30,000 

20,000 

26,000 

26,000 

26,000 

18,000 

10,000 

7,000 

4.000 

8,500 

1,700 


Vailae  dnrnig  Slavevy. 


£50,000 
80,000 
40,000 
85,01)0 

100,<*00 
55,000 
4.%000 
50,000 
40,00<) 
40,000 
60  000 
50,000 
60,000 
40,000 
35,000 
50.000 
30,000 
50,000 
35,000 


Annual  Beyenue  and  Annual  Expenditure  of  DtMiierara  and 
EssequL'bo. 


Year. 

Rxpendi 
ture. 

Bevenvp. 

Year. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Bevrnne. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1821 

52,070 

45,00Q 

1839 

102,538 

104,215 

1822 

48,181 

46,161 

iStoPPW     of 
\   the  supplies 
I   this  jeer. 

1823 

49,434 

24,036 

1840 

105,447 

78,974 

1824 

89,332 

75,800 

1825 

49,776 

59,629 

1841 

199,310 

227,468 

1826 

61,150 

43,669 

1842 

237,759 

243,985 

1827 

64,339 

52,801 

1843 

182,026 

186,265 

1828 

54,252 

54,702 

1844 

141,608 

171,563 

1889 

64,030 

60,258 

1845 

183,911 

181,459 

1830 

62,710 

66,558 

1846 

251,516 

215,905 

1831 

54,140 

45,276 

1847 

229,453 

213,114 

1833 

42,494 

46,548 

I   from  Oct.  1, 

1848,     to 
L  Aug.,  1849. 

1833 

38,997 

47,273 

1848 

161,770 

169,500 

1834 

46,923 

81,317 

1849 

112,940 

103,374 

1835 

55,075 

53,059 

1836 

97,371 

87,885 

1850 

18-2,617 

186,693 

1887 

... 

... 

Not  asoertiUDed 

1851 

193,35^ 

203,001 

1838 

95,064  109,29 

1852 

227,070 

218,014 
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Eevenue  and  Annual  Expenditure  of  Berbice. 

Year. 

'  Expenditure. 

Re^oimo. 

j     Year. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

1827 

t     £21,479 

£15,821 

1836 

£16,575 

£18,196 

18-28 

1        14,126 

13,998 

1837 

18,036 

22,035 

1829 

'        16,971 

22,184 

1     1838 

.••        * 

... 

1830 

16,783 

21,229 

1B39 

54,253 

50,901 

1831 

15,646 

11,994 

j     1840 

36,708 

22,236 

1832 

1         15,481 

9,805 

!     1841 

After  this  date  the  annual  re- 

1833 

16,331 

23,239 

1      1842 

renue  and  expenditure  were 
included  in  tbe  eetimates  of 

1834 

18,503 

20,847 

.  1843 

1835 

16,634 

14,208 

1844 

Demerara  and  Esaequebo. 

Table  ehowing  the  number  of  Prisonersi  io  the  Oaols  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo. 


Number  of  Prieoners.           ' 

Number  of  PriaoDers. 

Year. 

Year. 

1 

Male.        Female. 

TotaL     I 

^lale.     I   Female.       Total. 

1828 

107 

22 

129     1 

1834 

1492 

lOil          2513 

1829 

54 

14 

68     1 

1835 

... 

...               ... 

1830 

67 

9 

76     i 

1836 

1834 

577     i     2411 

1831 

77 

37 

114     ! 

1837 

... 

1       ... 

1832 

97 

22 

119     1 

1838 

1720 

406     1     2126 

1833 

126     1       30 

156     ' 

1 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Prisoners  in  the  Georgetown  Gaol. 


Year. 

Number  of  Priaoners. 

'!   Y- 

Number  of  Priaoners. 

1840 

1285 

,       1847 

1799 

1841 

1503 

'       1848 

2662 

1842 

1610 

1        1849 

2144 

1843 

1686 

1850 

2202 

1844 

1427 

1851 

1841 

1846 

1554 

<        1852 

1622 

1846 

2061 

1 

Number  of  Prisoners  in  the  Gaols  of  Berbice. 


'         Number  of  PrisonerB. 

Number  of  Pri^onexa. 

Year. 

Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

M^ 

Female. 

ToUl. 

1828 

166 

50 

216 

1834 

261 

185 

396 

182» 

219 

54 

273 

1835 

•  •• 

... 

... 

1830 

••• 

... 

... 

1836 

214 

130 

344 

1831 

19 

1 

20 

1837 

372 

158 

530 

183-2 

328 

124 

452 

1838 

178 

71 

249 

1833 

31 

1 

32 
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Imports  and  Shipping  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo. 


Importa  and  shipping  of  Berbioe  iocluded  from  1845. 


Tear. 

No.ofV««]8. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Value. 

1823 

370 

68,576 

3946 

£580,929 

1834 

365 

65,562 

3650 

663,634 

1825 

••• 

••• 

1826 

412 

70^739 

4078 

55^747 

1827 

517 

8''i,445 

... 

743,462 

1828 

637 

85,077 

5157 

709,805    1 

1829 

589 

82,805 

5590 

804,408    1 

1830 

567 

89,240 

5230 

734,528    1 

1831 

601 

89.760 

5381 

664,539 

1832 

571 

84,166 

5003 

505,803 

1838 

633 

93,809 

5554 

541,438 

1834 

630 

00,221 

5377 

591,438 

1835 

672 

95,039 

5687 

589,103 

1836 

548 

96,109 

5246 

853,628    1 

1837 

532 

90,431 

5231 

954,113    i 

1838 

536 

94,824 

5461 

1,038,653 

1639 

501 

81,293 

4689 

1,184,095 

1840 

567 

93,211 

5413 

1,053,501 

1841 

662 

98,386 

5506 

1,031,011 

1842 

518 

98,089 

4529 

651,056 

1843 

591 

97,017 

5344 

785,907 

1844 

549 

87,643 

4784 

633,615    1 

1845* 

706 

109,984 

6073 

841,986 

1846 

632 

97,634 

5363 

1,144,176 

1847 

611 

93,762 

5233 

799,093    i 

1848 

786 

110,720 

6278 

718,885 

1849 

704 

108,074 

7128 

658,140 

1860 

751 

111,773 

7486 

785,157    1 

1851 

671 

111,771 

7247 

855,419 

1852 

668 

115,930 

5876 

964,986    1 

Imports 

and  Shipping 

of  Berbice 

• 

Year. 

NaofVeaeele. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Valve. 

1822 

204 

15,991 

1809 

£92,598 

1823 

181 

15  261 

1008 

95,762 

1824 

181 

16,204 

1623 

93,597 

1825 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1826 

190 

15,113 

1057 

117,650 

1827 

218 

18,917 

1145 

113,869 

1828 

229 

19,/33 

-1366 

131,545 

1829 

221 

19,161 

1338 

131,778 

1830 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1831 

342 

21,208 

1385 

161,177 

1832 

318 

25,790 

1725 

172.931 

1833 

289 

28,073 

1573 

138,379 

1834 

286 

20,571 

1459 

111,695 

1835 

314 

24,879 

1755 

119,563 

1836 

173 

22,516 

1340 

127,350 

1837 

126 

18,689 

1112 

180,419 

1838 

153 

22,630 

1385 

224,361 

1839 

128 

17,979 

1000 

219,805 
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Tables  lUustrative  of  the  Schdols  in  British  Guiana. 


RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATION. 

Namber 

of 
Schools. 

Schools 
where  fees 

are  demanded 
to  increase 

the  income  of 
the  teacher. 

Schools 

where  fees 

Mre  demanded 

only  to 

expenses. 

Schools 

entinly 

free. 

13 
5 
8 
0 
2 
0 

0 

Not 
ascer- 
tained. 

Church  of  EnRland   .    . 
(hureb  of  Scotland  .    . 
Church  of  Rome   .    .    . 

Wesleyans 

I^ondon  Missionaries.    . 
Independent  Dissenters. 
Plymouth  Brethren  .    . 
Kpiscopalian  Methodists 

44 

15 

4 

15 

23 

14 

5 

2 

25                    6 

9                    0 

0                    1 

15         1           0 

19         i           0 

14         '           0 

4                    0 

2                    0 

0 
I 
0 
0 
2 

I 

0 

Total 

122 

88 

t 

24 

3 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Namber  of 

Proportiun 
tliat  the 

children. 

schools. 

children. 

Pojrala- 

aTomge 

daily  at- 
tendance 
bears 
to  the 

DISTRICTS. 

t>zcl  naive 
of  settle- 
ments 

h 

1 

1 

2  t 

f| 

unable  to 

8 

&i 

nnmber  of 

support 
schools. 

r 

1 

1 

■|S 

children 
betw(>en 
5  and  15. 

Georgetown,       inO 
eluding  the  rx)dge  V 

26,210 

3,139 

6,032 

12 

23 

2,706 

1,986 

32-924 

and  a  few  estates  J 

Kast  Bank,  Demerara 

5,662 

597 

1,068 

9 

0 

545 

309 

^8-932 

West  Bank,       „ 

8,762 

854 

1,538 

9 

1 

761 

548 

35-630 

West  Coast,       „ 

7,679 

709 

1,132 

5 

0 

565 

355     31-360 

East  Coast,        „ 

23,221 

2,464 

8,94(» 

21 

0 

2,145 

1,.500     38-071 

West  Coast,  Berbice . 

4,230 

620 

1,042 

7 

0 

465 

370  j  35-508 

New     Amsterdam,  \ 

including  SUnley  ( 
'1  own  and  Smyth-  ( 

4,800 

521 

1,125 

5 

2 

414 

253  1    22-488 

field ; 

Eist  Bank',  Berbice  . 

4,648 

528 

874 

6 

0 

4-^3 

302 

34-553 

West  Bank,       „ 

3,070 

383 

681 

4 

315 

212 

31*130 

Canje  Creek,     „ 

4.450 

567 

892 

5 

3 

357 

217 

24-327 

EHSt  Coast,        „ 

3,512 

426 

821 

7 

0 

437 

363 

44-214 

Leguan    

3,453 

412 

717 

0 

313 

189 

26-359 

Wakenaam  .     .    .    . 

4,178 

402 

860 

2 

222 

175 

20-348 

Hog  Island  .... 

283 

35 

48 

0 

33 

28 

58-383 

Fort  Island  .... 

147 

17 

36 

0 

20 

15  1  41-666 

Arabian  Coast,  Es- / 
seqnebo     ...  J 

13,800 

1,774 

2,905 

15 

1 

1,130 

771  i    26il40 

Pomeroon     .... 

... 

... 

... 

26 

23 

... 

118,105 

13,448 

23,711 

118 

32 

10,877 

7,616 
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Tablx  of  Produce  Shipped  to  Holland  and  Zealand  from  Demerara 
and  Essequebo. 


SUOAB. 


Y£ABS. 


1745. 
1746. 
1747. 
1748. 
1749. 
1750. 
1751. 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755, 
1756 
1757. 
1758. 
1759, 
1760, 
1761 
1762. 
1763, 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768, 
1769 
1770 
1771. 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778, 
1779. 
1780 
1781. 
1782. 
1783. 
1784. 
1785 


COFFBB 


45 

43 

19 

31 

56 

37 

72 

166 

491 

499 

641 

550 

1001 

1327 

2317 

1081 

1866 

1839 

927 

1437 

460 


703 
440 


VagB. 


274 

238 

664 

211 

881 

2,532 

2,748 

2,510 

2,715 

1,603 

3,538 

4,740 

8,613 

14,649 

19,090 

10,134 

20,309 

32,634 

25,234 

40,023 

10,250 


28,078 
12,383 


COTVOH. 


bihft. 


50 

10 

4 

2 

18 

101 

84 

66 

312 

337 

162 

128 

181 

307 

189 

1012 

1166 

1754 

2868 

2730 

756 


1883 
1039 
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Ketubk  of  the  Produce  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  from  1810  to 

1824. 


DEMERARA. 


YEARS.        I      SuoAK. 


Rum. 


MoLAssKS.      Coffee. 


Cotton 


1810 '  9^22,659 

1811 

1812 12.351,979 

1813 13.597,072 

1814 12,780,282 

1815 18  657,091 

1816 19,86(1,713 

1817 ,  22,787,125 

1818 '  24.037,418 

1819 '  83,009.248 

J820 1  35.128.107 

1821 1  30,856,407 

1822 1  32.023,713 

1823 '  86.962.174 

1824 1  34  930.396 


frnls. 
471,365 

815,131 

847,081 

722,146 

965,012 

898,009 

946,106 

1,025,082 

1,445,465 

1,679,081 

1,433,574 

1,390,667 

1,265,035 

1,093,931 


gab. 


522,988 
501,068 
526,252 
338.351 
306,572 
525,266 
1,123,667 
1,379,166 


lbs. 
19,248,210 
6,167,289 
6,967,289 
2,951,555 
7,431,926 
18.270,436 
11,254,206 
5,370.418 
9,855,717 
8,033,410 
4,160,133 
9,898,297 
6,437,881 
5,986,435 
4,735,531 


lbs. 
5,821.776 

4,322,453 
2,408,265 
5,494,416 
3,844,690 
3,393,980 
8,846,889 
4,498,591 
2,485,^83 
2,266,273 
2,482,127 
3,543,514 
2,065,957 
1,874,147 


ESSEQUEBO. 


YEARS. 


ISIO 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819, 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 


SuOAK. 


Rum. 


13,349,590 

16,317,354 

16,758,414 

18,526,224 

21.865,329 

24.246,068 

30,462,555 

30,095,438 

33,781,912 

35,467,584 

31.279,222 

33,02.%734  I 

37,859,359 

34,422  882 


galB. 
600,840 

843,035 
843,286 
95.^,528 
1,026,806 
1,058,886 
1,169,161 
1,288,389 
1,356,558 
1,551,91^ 
l,28i,2S8 
1,336,067 
1,152,981 
1,027,721 


MOULSSKS.        COPFBB. 


gals. 


547,151 
437,121 
485,499 
407,687 
313,200 
574,017 
1,117,366 
1,137,526 


Cotton. 


IbB.    I 
2,269,926  i 
I 
687,134  I 
614,149  ' 
919,585  I 
1,586,(43  I 
602,411  < 
935,454  ; 
818,827 
440,990 
278,778 
709,859 
882,455 
891,688 
255,958 


lbs. 
1,298,682 

399,711 
267,585 
529.481 
560,298 
426.582 
536,048 
584,683 
228,.502 
150,2.50 
822,499 
162,445 
178,161 
176.168 


Table  showing  the  Quantity  of  Bum  (gallons)  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  British  Guiana. 


YEARS 


Demkraba. 


Bbrbicb. 


YEARS. 


Dembbara.  I  Bbbbicb. 


1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1818. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816 


132,441 
353,374 
98,442 
222,612 
632,819 
1,041,665 
981,768 
794,804 
515,295 


20,356 

6,198 

1,866 

23,189 

16,420 

44,244 

25.275 

8,'*97 


1817 992,981 

1818 836,553 

1819 981.188 

1820 1,529,088 

1821 '  1,297,764 

1822 1  1,193,556 

1823 '  941,195 

1824 '  980,182 


14,298 
18,896 
28,190 
27,935 
63,536 
32,668 
74,221 
44,398 
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K.B.— In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Coast  of  Esseqoebo  prodaced  in— 
The  year  1829  ...  101,866 lbs.  of  cofltee.  |  The^ear  1838  ...    69.085 Iba.  of  coIEk. 


Ditto 
The  year  1832  . 

Ditto 
The  year  1835  . 

Ditto 


89,798  lbs.  of  cotton. '         Ditto 


n7,437lb8.ofcotfte. 
51,363  lbs.  of  cotton. 
72,957  lbs.  of  coffee. 
87,219  lbs.  of  cotton. 


The  year  1839 . 

Ditto 
The  year  1842. 

Ditto 


18,  80lbs.  ofoottoo. 

141,688  lbs.  of  coffise. 

6,300  lbs.  of  cotton. 

24,777  lbs,  of  coffee. 

,,      lbs.  of  cotton. 


The  ^ear  1846  the  coffee  and  cotton  cnltiTation  entirely  ceased. 

N.B.— The  total  value  of  the  sugar  estates  in  this  district  was  ...  £2,864.661 
The  total  value  of  the  coffee  and  cotton  esutes  was 176,480 

Total 3,041,141 


Atebaoe  Prices  of  Sugars  for  the  following  Tears. 


Teabb. 

Average 
Price. 

Weight 
ofgask. 

Duty. 

QrosB. 

Charges 
including  Duty. 

Profits. 

8.      d. 

cwt. 

8.       d 

£     8. 

d. 

X     8.      d. 

£       8.      d. 

1791 

67     4 

13 

12     4 

43  15 

4 

13  10  10 

30    4     6 

1792 

69     4 

ty 

»» 

45     1 

4 

13  10  10 

31  10     6 

1793 

70    4 

n 

II 

45  14 

4 

15  16    4 

29  18    0 

1794 

54     0 

15     0 

35     2 

0 

17  11     0 

17  11     0 

1795 

77     5 

t1 

M 

50     2 

1 

17  17     6 

32     4     7 

1796 

77     0 

>» 

»l 

50     1 

0 

17  17     6 

32     3     6 

1797 

81     6 

t1 

17     6 

52  19 

6 

19  16     6 

33     3     0 

1798 

86     0 

n 

19     4 

55  18 

0 

21     0     4 

34  17     8 

1799 

75     0 

it 

20     0 

48  15 

0 

21  15     6 

26  19     6 

1800 

74    0 

It 

I* 

48     2 

0 

21  15     6 

26     6    O 

1801 

64     0 

n 

»» 

41   12 

0 

22     2     0 

19  10    O 

1802 

54     0 

ff 

II 

35     7 

5 

22     2     0 

13     5     5 

1803 

67     0 

)f 

94     0 

43  11 

0 

22     2     0 

21     9     O 

1804 

80     0 

It 

26     6 

52     2 

0 

26     6     6 

25  15     6 

1805 

76     0 

If 

27     0 

49     8 

0 

26  19     6 

22     8     6 

1806 

68     0 

11 

» 

43  14 

0 

27     6     0 

16     8    O 

1807 

n 

II 

»» 

}i 

»» 

IB 

1808 

n 

ti 

>» 

w 

tt 

«« 

1809 

76     0 

Hi 

>» 

47     3 

3 

25    9     9 

21  13     6 

1810 

77     6 

II 

»» 

49  12 

6 

25    6     0 

24     6     6 

1811 

67     0 

»» 

45     5 

0 

28     2  11 

17     2     1 

1812 

77     0 

13 

tt 

50  10 

1 

26  16  11 

23  13     2 

1813 

92     0 

II 

II 

60  19 

2 

29  10  10 

31     6     4 

1814 

99     6 

30     0 

70  12 

7 

SO  15     8 

39  16  11 

1815 

99     0 

14J 

•I 

68  15 

2 

29  17  11 

38  17     3 

1816 

81     0 

11 

27     0 

58     5 

8 

27  15     6 

30  10     2 

1817 

81     6 

It 

1) 

58     5 

6 

25    9     6 

82  15     O 

1818 

64     9 

»l 

» 

60     1 

11 

27     1     4 

33     0     7 

1819 

70    0 

11 

M 

50     2 

10 

26     3     9 

23  19     1 

1820 

67     6 

t| 

»» 

47     9 

11 

25     8  11 

22     1     0 

1821 

61     9 

II 

yt 

44    8 

2 

25  15  10 

19     2     4 

1822 

59     6 

II 

i> 

43     6 

8 

25  15     7 

17  11      1 

1823 

61     0 

II 

»> 

43  16 

3 

25  15     6 

18     0    9 

1824 

59     0 

tt 

u 

41   17 

11 

25     0     7 

16  17     4 

1825 

68     0 

f* 

»i 

49     5 

7 

25  19     2 

23     6     5 

1826 

»> 

»> 

»» 

M 

» 

n 

1827 

tt 

n 

»» 

»» 

n 

»» 

1828 

f» 

79 

w 

II 

n 

tt 

1829 

53     0 

II 

»i 

37  17 

7 

26     3     1 

11  14     6 
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The  following  is  a  Ta.ble  of  Expobts  from  Demersra  and  Esaequebo, 
from  the  Year  1803  to  1809. 


TEARS 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

SuOilB. 

RiTM. 

Hhds. 

Herves. 

Brls. 

Puns. 

Hhds. 

1803 

394 
71 
200 
221 
198 
202 
191 

19,638 
2,161 
15,839 
19,337 
16,857 
18,383 
17,065 

213 
71 
212 
474 
138 
168 
210 

161 
19 
129 
804 
643 
578 
286 

4887 
504 
3611 
4722 
5813 
6474 
6412 

1804 

1805 

17 

1806 

17 

1807 

7 

1808 

11 

1809 

7 

YEARS. 

COTTOW. 

COVFEB. 

MOUkSSES. 

Bales. 

D.  lbs. 

Hhds. 

Aierces. 

Bris. 

1803 

46,435 
6,318 
21,202 
28,604 
26,314 
18,361 

9,954,610 
489,520 
2,295,701 
12,390,102 
4,899,141 
9  204  ^1A 

311 
311 
1637 
1694 
4255 
2544 

6 

7Q 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

71 

1809 *.... 

13.58 

8 

2,462 

1,163 

1521 

19 

9 

Tablb  showing  an  Account  of  the  principal  Staple  Articles,  the  Pro- 
duce of  the  Counties  of  Demerara  and  Esaequebo,  in  the  Colonj  of 
British  Guiana,  exported  in  each  Year  (1821  to  1889). 


YEARS. 

SVGAB. 

Rum. 

MOLABSBB. 

1824 

hhds. 
47,783 
48,076 
44,494 
58,541 
56,155 
59,804 
58,653 
55,148 
51,628 
54,818 
47,893 
55,627 
55,663 
51,620 
42,737 

owts. 
764,528 
769,216 
711,904 
936,656 
898,480 
956,^64 
938,448 
882,368 
826,018 
877,088 
766,288 
890,032 
890,608 
824,320 
683,792 
487,488 

pnchs. 
15,826 
14,032 
14,942 
20,414 
19,013 
23,521 
29,209 
28,363 
17,292 
16,259 
17,721 
22,202 
20,132 
14,452 
15,064 
12.179 

gallons. 
1,899,120 
1,683,840 
1,793,040 
2,449,680 
2,281,560 
2,822,520 
3,514,080 
3,403,560 
2,075,040 
1,951,080 
2,126  520 
2,664,240 
2,415,840 
1,734,240 
1,807,680 
1,461,480 

pncfas. 
24,787 
24,353 
21,134 
26,006 
27,145 
21,306 
19,585 
25.023 
35,694 
40.188 
31,125 
24,958 
33,343 
27,706 
22,243 
10,548 

XftUnns. 
2,726,570 
2,678,830 
2.324,740 
2,860, 660 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

2,985,950 

1829 

2,343,660 

1880 

2,154.350 

1831 

2.752,530 

1882 

3,926,340 
4.420.780 

1833 

1834 

3,423,750 

1835 

2,745.380 

1836.. 

3,667.730 
3,047,660 
2,446,730 
1,160,280 

1837 

1838 

1839 

30,468 
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ExPOBT  of  Staple  Articles  of  Produce  of  Berbice  from  1824  to  1889. 

.YEABS. 

SUOAB. 

Bum. 

H0LAS8B8. 

1824 

hhdB. 

6,348 

8,837 

5,100 

7,397 

7,294 

6,635 

9,763 

9,921 

11,103 

8,270 

6,607 

10,865 

14,754 

10,397 

11,333 

8,394 

ewtB. 
101,568 
61,392 
81,600 
118,352 
116,704 
106,160 
156,208 
158,736 
177,648 
132,320 
105.712 
1-3,840 
236,064 
166,352 
181,336 
134,312 

pDchs. 
1020 
714 
1394 
2140 
3004 
3120 
4517 
4938 
5047 
2241 
2189 
5311 
4904 
3508 
3777 
4087 

gallons. 
112,200 
78,540 
153,340 
235,400 
330,440 
343,200 
496,870 
543,180 
555,170 
246,510 
240,790 
584,210 
539,440 
385,917 
415,470 
449,570 

pnchs. 
2590 
2051 
1845 
2729 
1513 
648 
1124 
2206 
4356 
4456 
2288 
2202 
4745 
3723 
3263 
1441 

gallons. 
259,000 

1825 

205,100 
184,500 
272,900 
151,300 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

64,800 
112,400 
220,600 
435,600 
445,600 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1838 

1834 

228,800 

1835 

220,200 
474,500 

1836 

1837 

372,300 
326,300 
144,100 

1838 

1839 

YiXTTi  of  Propertj  annually  created,  and  Moveable  and  Immoveable 

Property  in  British  Ouiana  (excluding  Slaves). 

£ 
Monejr  expended  in  purchasing  sUvei  (in  the  aggregate)  at 

120^  each 9,960,000 

Sugar,  1,000,000  cwta,  at  20s.  1,000,000 

Rum,  4,800,000  galls,  at  Is.  6d 360,000 

Molasses,  3,000,000  galls,  at  lOd 125,000 

Coffee,  4,000,000  lbs.  at  7d 116,666 

Cotton,  3,000,000  lbs.  at  7d 87,500 

Plantains  at  4iL  per  annum  400,000 

Animal  food  and  fish,  at  5/.  per  annum 500,000 

Vegetable  food,  at  1/.  per  annum 100,000 

Merchandise  made « 500,000 

Income  and  sundries 600,000 

Land  cultivated  and  granted,  2,000,000  acres  at  7^ 14,000,000 

Ditto  uncultivated,  32,000,000  acres  at  28.  6d 4,000,000 

Public  property,   including   wharfs,  and    forts,  barracks, 

churches,  goids,  roads  (about  250  miles  at  600/.  per  mile) 

Canals  (30  miles  of  private  canals,  12  feet  wide  by  5  deep, 

and  200  miles  of  drains,  2  feet  wide  by  18  inches  deep, 

being  necessary  for  an  estate   producing  700  hhds.  of 

sugar    1,000,000 

Private  property,  including  dwelling-houses,  clothes,  plate, 

fUmiture 1,500,000 

Wharfs,  boats,  rafts,  merchandise,  road,  canals   3,000,000 

Cattle,  horses,  swine 500,000 

Gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation 20,000 

£ 

Total  of  property  annually  created 3,789,166 

Total  of  moveable  and  immoveable  property...  24,020,000 
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ApFBiJSEMEKTB  of  G«orgetowD  at  Beveral  periods. 

In  1789,  Stabroek  (Geoxgetown)  contained  88  dwelling-honMS,  ezdusire  of 
•tores.  The  onl  j  pnblic  bnildings  were  honaee,  with  kitchen  and  storehonae,  for 
the  commandant,  surgeon-niFJor,  aexton,  ichool  master,  and  stoitokeeper-geMra], 
all  requiring  repairs.  The  popnlation  then  was  238  white  inhaUtanta,  76  free 
colonied,  and  466  slaTea;  total,  780  persons. 


DiBTRicrs. 

Year  1817. 

Tear  1820. 

Year  1829. 

Year  1889. 

Kingston 

delUrs. 

85,233 
306,971 
309,273 
341600 
162.900 
167,226 
252.860 
100,533 

doUan. 

156,920 

449,236 

503,100 

445,133 

215,466 

205,190 

291,233 

159,466 

dolhurs. 
169,346 
451  450 
518,113 
356,400 
120,666 
142,450 
357,553 
135,916 

doUan. 
274,255 

N.  Cuminffsburff 

732,099 

S.  Cumingsburg 

Robb's  Town 

983,863 
512,360 

New  Town 

247,039 

185,064 

Werken  Rnst 

318,722 

Charlestown 

195,024 

New  Charlestown  

98,670 

1,726,696 

2,425,744 

2,251,894 

3,547,105 

N.B. — ^This  appraisement  does  not  include  Lacy  Town,  Freebnrg,  Newborg 
and  Albert  Town.  Public  buildings,  churches,  chapels,  and  public  schools  are 
also  excluded. 


Tabls  of  Population  of  Demerara  and  Esaequebo  at  varying  periods. 


1620.. 


!A  few  Dutch  settlers,  with  a  yarTing  population  of 
African  slaTea. 


Ybab. 

Slayes. 

Free  Coloured 
and  Blank. 

Whites. 

1817 

1820 

Ko. 
77,163 
77,876 
74,977 
71,388 
69,467 
65,517 
63,641 

No. 
Unknown. 

» 

♦> 
6860 

No. 
Not  recorded. 

99 
99 

3006 

1823 

1826 

1829 

1882 

1884 

1841: 


Demerara 
Bssequebo 


J I 


Total  in  Demerara  > 
and  Essequebo...  > 


5  Georgetown  11,427,  1,231 
t Country....  25,810i  7,001 
14,177,    3,541 


•8. 


o" 


4057 
2050 
2897 


51,414  11,773  8504  2199  1823 


351 

1114 

734 


1. 


4^4 


906 
533 
384 


228 
95 
65 


4 

145 

53 


105 
26 
19 


388   902  1501100 


277 
699 
124 
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Ta3Le  of  Population  of  Berbice  at  varjing  periods. 

Year  1764 3476  persons namely:  116  whites 

1808  male  negroes 
1307  female  do. 
745  children. 


Total 3476 


Abstract  of  the  Berbice  Slave  Registration  from  1817  to  1825. 


YSABS. 

Hales. 

Females. 

TOTAI*. 

1817 

18,802 
18,327 
12,007 
11,423 

10,747 
10,441 
10,849 
10,041 

24,549 
23,768 
22,856 
21,464 

1819 

1822 

1825 

l^OTAL  Population  of  Berbice  in  18 

27 

ai 

,802 

Datb,  Distbxgt. 

Whites. 

Free  Coloured. 

Slayes. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total 

1827: 
N.  Amsterdam 
Ooi]ntTT......T«i 

130 

289 

49 
65 

179 
344 

824 
130 

530 
177 

854 
807 

695 

10,202 

681 
8540 

1876 
18,742 

Total 

419 

104 

523 

454 

707 

1161 

10,897 

9221 

20,118 

DATS,  DXSTRIOT. 

Whites. 

Free  Ck>loiired  and 
Black. 

SIa?es. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total 

1838: 
N.  Amsterdam 
Country 

161 
270 

95 
44 

256 
814 

527 
144 

779 
201 

1306 
345 

Total  

431 

139 

670 

671 

980 

1651 

10,243 

9077 

19,320 

1841: 


Town  .... 
Country.. 


*8  j 


2,349 
11,486 


324 
3699 


Total 13,835{  4028 


li 


574 
821 


1895 


6 
112 


120 


0i 


152 
197 


349 


28 
29 


1 
140 


57 


141 


I 


18 
202 


220 
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BxTUEK,  showing  the  Number  of  Medical  Men  in  Georgetown  and 
New  Amsterdam,  and  the  Population  dependent  upon  them  for 
aid. 


Town. 


Georgetown 


New  Amsterdam  ... 


Total. 


Name. 


Dr.  Blair 

Dr.  Hat8on  .... 
Dr.  Dalton  .... 
Dr.  Johnstone  , 
Dr.  Manget*  . 
Mr.  Clifton   .... 

Mr.  Forte 

Mr.  Houston.... 
Mr.  Hutson  .... 

Mr.Bailej 

Dr.  Driesen  .... 


'Dr.  Hackett.. 
I  Dr.  Cameron 
I  Dr.  Cramer  .. 
^  Dr.  Koch  


15t 


Population. 


>-    25,508 


4,633 


30,141 


Area. 


998  acres,  Bhyniand. 


300  acres,  Rhynhind. 


*  Absent. 


t  Sereral  of  these  gentlemen  attend  estates. 


The  total  Population  in  the  County  of  Berbice  is 27,003 

n  „  „  Esscquebo 24,925 

„  „  „  Demerara 79,627 

Total  in  British  Guiana 131,555 


Abstbact  of  the  Census  of  the  Population  of  the  Colony  of  British 
Guiana,  as  taken  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  1851,  in  conformity  with 
the  Provisions  of  Ordinance  No.  5,  of  the  same  Year,  enacted  by 
his  Excellency  Henry  Barkly,  Esq.,  Governor,  and  the  Honourable 
the  Court  of  Policy  of  said  Colony. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS. 

Under  6  Years. 

5  to  15  Years. 

15  to  80  Years. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male.  1  Fem. 

Demerary 

2417 
1511 
1382 

2562 
1491 
1350 

4,398 
2,797 
2,656 

4,010 
2,430 
2,190 

1 
8,072;    6,744 
8,989'    3,124 
3,255|    2,888 

Berbice 

Total  rural  population 

5310 

5408 

9,851 

8,630 

15,316 

12,756 

Georgetown , 

1437 
266 

1603 
247 

2,696 
465 

3,192 
633 

3,859 
751 

4,104 
A7n 

New  Amsterdam  .......r-rTf-.. 

/oi| 

Total  urban  population  

1703 

1850 

3,161   3,825 

4,610 

4,774 

Total  population  of  British  Guiana 

7013 

7253 

13,012  12,455 

19,926  17,530 
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Abstract  of  the  CensuB  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS 

. 

30  to  60  Years. 

Over  50  Yean. 

'VrvTAI 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

X)eiiieniry  , 

8,651 
4,256 
S»357 

6,076 

Sft2fi 

8501 
1170 
1200 

50,259 

Cssequebo .\ 

3,060   1097 
2,768    1324 

24,925 

Berbioe   

22,370 

Total  rural  population 

16,264 

11,904|  6249 

5871 

97,554 

Georgetown   

3,073 
594 

3,312      966 
605      170 

1366 
232 

25,508 

New  Amsterdam 

4,633 

Total  urban  population  

3,667   1    3,817    1136 

1598 

30,141 

Total  population  of  British  Guiana 

19,931   j  15,721    7385 

7469 

127,695 

BACE. 


1 

S 

African. 

1 

1 

4 

'3      Total. 

Demerary 

5,121 

1,758 

450 

3,796 

1,845 

707 

37,383 

18,548 
19,300 

3401 

^^fi       IkO  Q(«Q 

Essequebo 

23321  442     24*925 
913  1000     22,370 

Berbioe 

Total  rural  population 

7,329 

6,348 

75,231 

6646  2000     97.554 

Georgetown 

3,730 
499 

6,774 
1,632 

14,133 
2,346 

871    ...       25,508 

153          R         d  A5t!l 

New  Amsterdam  

' 

Total  urban  population 

4,229 

8,406 

16,479 

1024 
7670 

3     30,141 

Total  population  of  British  Guiana 

11,558 

14,754 

91,710 

2003  127,695 

The  number  of  aborigines  returned  in  the  above  table,  includes  only  those  who 
are  located  in  or  near  to  the  cultiyated  portions  of  the  colony.  The  postholder 
of  Pomeroon  has  returned  the  number  in  his  district,  as  per  Table  annexed; 
but  in  consequence  of  tlie  wandering  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  the  difficulty  in 
reaching  them,  no  exact  account  has  been  attempted  elsewhere  of  the  different 
tribes  throughout  the  province. 

To  the  numbers  now  given,  at  least  3000  must  be  added  to  represent  those 
who  are  scattered  among  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Essequebo  and  Corentyne 
rivers.  Of  the  total  number  (9000),  it  is  probable  that  about  ono-third  derive 
religious  instruction  at  the  various  missions  carried  on  by  the  Church  of  England 
at  Kiblerie  on  the  Mahaicony  creek,  at  Bartica  Grove  on  the  Essequebo,  at 
Cabacaboerie  on  the  Pomeroon,  and  at  Waramoerie  on  the  Mor(xx»;  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  St.  Hose,  on  the  same  creek;  and  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  Indiana,  on  the  Supenaam. 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  kc.— continued. 


TABLE  showing  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  District  No.  6,  extending  from 
the  Tapaoooma  Lalce  to  Point  Bareema. 

Pomeroon  sdcI  Tribntaries. 

Morocco  and  Tributaries. 

Tribes. 

^ 

1 

■6 

1 

i 
s 

ss 

1 

i 

0 

1 

Warrowg  

22|      18      15 

12       67 

174       182 

1      129 

117        602 

Carrabese 

Accawaeys 

74      87      601     58,  279       30,       38          30 
171     22      16'      19      74          7           5             4 

26        124 
7          23 

Arrawaaks 

1461    178    126 
2        2        3 

99    549       541       48  i       33 

46        181 

Spanish  Arrawaaks 

1'        8 

6I;        71           49 

1 

50        231 

Total 

261 

307    220 

189    977 

326*     344 

t 

245 

246      1161 

Wlnee  and  Tribataries. 

Bareema  and  Tributaries. 

Tribbb. 

1 

1 

1 

90 

1 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

i  1 

0    .    H 

i 

1 

Warrows  

Carrabese 

142 

103 

49 

10 

21 

138  86 

139  92 

456  1  24{ 
429    '    ... 

1 

\    255    136 


1 
132    771 

...  1   ... 

1896 
832 

Accawaeys  .......... 

49      34      35'     167  1     10!     13'     12;     16*     51 

315 

Arrawaaks  

Spanish  Arrawaaks 

12        9        9        40  1       S 
21      24      13        79  1   ... 

I    9 

5        6      29 

799 
318 

Total 

325 

359 

245    242!   1171   1  267>  277 

153    1.54    851    41 60 

1     1 

NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


County  of  Demcrary. 

County  of  Essequebo. 

Adnlte. 

1  to  15  Years. 

Adults. 

1  to  15  Years. 

NatiTes    of    British 

Guiana.. 

NatiTes  of  Barbarlos 
NatiTes  of  other  West 

India  Islands  

African  Immigrants 
Old  Africans  

M. 

11,003 

1,008 

715 
1,289 
1,507 
2,145 

404 
1,898 
1,082 

F. 
11,150 
646 

409 
631 

1,418 

M. 

5738 
128 

54 
209 

F. 

5760 

119 

50 
117 

392 

8 

105 

26 

M. 

4067 
459 

577 

1010 

666 

611 

210 

210 

1539 

7 

F. 

4630 

249 

477 
597 
667 
376 

43 

62 

255 

1 

M. 

3613 
44 

10 
280 

163 

12 

20 

150 

F. 
3466 
42 

13 
148 

Madeiran*  t......tw.... 

1,410      474 

62'         5 
400;     146 
195,       61 

151 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  &  Americans 
Coolies  from  Madras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  stated  

4 

9 

87 

Total 

20,551 

16,321    6815 

6572 

9356 

7357 

4292 

3920 
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Abstract  of  the  Censua  of  the  Population,  &c.—eoniinued, 
NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


Coantj  of  Berbioe. 

ToUl  Rand  Population. 

Adults. 

1  to  15  Years. 

Adults. 

1  to  15  Yesn. 

Natives     of    British 

Oniflnft  ,      ...... 

M. 

4404 
199 

149 

1433 

840 

153 

117 
339 
302 

F. 
4869 
97 

59 

777 

808 

61 

22 
116 

47 

M. 

3637 
17 

7 
292 

19 

2 
42 
22 

F. 
3366 
11 

2 

104 

"11 

1 
37 

8 

M. 

19,474 
1,666 

1,441 
3,732 
3,013 

F. 
20,649 
992 

945 
2,005 
2.893 

M.    1     F. 
12,988  12,592 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  iRlands 

African  ImmigranU 
Old  Africans 

189        172 

71]         65 
781        369 

Madeirans 

2,9091    1.847 

656        554 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  &  Americans 
Coolies  from  Madras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  stated  

731 
1,947 
2,923 

7 

127 
678 
497 

1 

19 

•      208 

233 

121 

Total 

7936 

6856 

4038 

3540 

37,843 

30,534.  15,145 

14.032 

City  of  Georgetown. 

Town  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Adults. 

1  to  16  Yeare. 

^    Adults. 

I  to  15  Yeais. 

Natives     of    British 
Guiana 

M. 

3634 
866 

722 

88 
488 
894 

686 
395 
125 

F. 

5709 

682 

683 

55 

518 

595 

256 

138 

46 

M. 

3675 
95 

63 

8 

i'57 

47 
60 
28 

4133 

F. 

4375 

100 

60 
8 

137 

36 
68 
11 

M. 

787 
70 

143 
81 
88 
94 

140 

81 

26 

5 

F. 
1089 
68 

142 
26 

83 
48 

27 

21 

3 

M. 

666 
14 

6 
8 

16 

7 

11 

1 

2 

F. 
813 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  Islands 

African  Immigrants 
Old  Africans  

11 

12 

7 

Madeirans  « 

21 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  &  Americans 
Coolies  from  Madras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  stated 

4 
7 
3 
2 

Total 

7898 

8682 

4795 

1516 

1507 

731 

880 

Total  Urban  Population. 

Total  PopulatioD  of  British 
Goiana. 

Adults. 

1  to  15  Years. 

Adults. 

1  to  16  Yean. 

Natives     of    British 
Guiana. 

M. 

4421 
936 

865 
169 
576 
988 

826 

476 

151 

5 

F. 

6798 

750 

825 

81 

601 

643 

283 

159 

49 

M. 

4341 

109 

69 
16 

173 

54 

71 

29 

2 

F. 

5188 

111 

72 
15 

158 

40 

75 

14 

2 

M. 

23,895 
2.602 

2,306 
3,901 
3,589 
3,897 

1,557 

2,423 

3.074 

12 

F. 

27,447 
1,742 

1,770 
2,086 
3,494 
2,490 

410 

737 

546 

1 

M.         F. 

17,329   17.780 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  Islands 

African  Immigrants 
Old  Africans  

298 

140 
797 

829 

73 

279 

262 

2 

283 

137 
384 

Madeirans  

712 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  Sl  Americans 
Coolies  from  Madras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  stated    

48 

226 

135 

2 

Total 

9413 

10,189 

4864 

5675 

47,256 

40,723 

20,009 

19,707 
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Abstract  of  tbe  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 


NATIVE  COUNTRY.— GRAND  TOTAL. 

Natives  of  Brilish  Guiana 

Natives  of  Barbados 

Natives  of  other  West  India  IslandB         

African  Immigrants 

Old  Africans 

Madeirans       

English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutdi,  and  Americans 

Coolies  fh)m  Madras 

Coolies  from  Calcutto  

NotsUted       


Total 


86,451 
4,925 
4.353 
7,168 
7,083 
7,928 
2,088 
3,665 
4,017 
17 

127,695 


PROFESSION,  TRADE,  OR  CALLING. 


Demerary  . 
Esscqnebo . 
Berbice  .... 


Total  rural  districts 


Georgetown  

New  Amsterdam  .. 

Total  in  towns ... 

Total  population  of 
British  Guiana . 


us 


26 
66 

1 


93 


196 
17 


213 


306 


u 


48 
20 
32 


100 


H 

h 


426 
258 
110 


794 


49 
38 


87 


187 


498 
84 


582 


1376 


I 


180 

30 

8 


432  29,024 

163       I     12,948 
174  11,760 


218 


769 


53,732 


408 
63 


471 


79 
15 


2,467 
306 


94 


2.773 


689 


863 


56,505 


il 


3,807 
963 
270 

5,040 


4,741 
347 

5,088 


10,  U8 


•S5 


.si 

IS 


li 
P 


Demerary 

Essequebo 

Berbice 

Total  rural  districts 

Georgetown  

New  Amsterdam .. 

Total  in  towns  .. 

Total  population  of 
British  Guiana 


1696 
1067 

744 


1472 
860 
503 


640 

135 

47 


3507 


2835 


822 


2063 
417 


2067 
645 


446 
137 


►  ►.-s 


o 


5,454 
495 
392 


6,341 


4,011 
570 


2480 


2712 


583  1    4,581 


5987 


5547 


CMS 
111 

111 


Total. 


3,273 
2,232 
2,350 


7,855 


3404 
1,004 


4,408 


1405  I  10,922       12,263 


3,781 
5,688 
5,979 


50,259 
24,925 
22,370 


15,448 


97,554 


5,079 
990 


25,508 
4,633 


6,069 


30,141 


21,517     127,695 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued, 
RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


Demerary 

Essequebo 

Berbice 

Total  rural  dis 
tricts 

Georgetown 

New  Amsterdam 

Total  in  towns 

Total,    British 
Guiana  ... 


5w 


10,484 

13.154 

5,293 


28,931 


8,869 
1,987 


10,856 


3,363 
3,287 

2,287 


4 

r 


-L 


4879  3520 
1477  1053 
253  487 


8,937 


2,073 
654 


!•§ 


8,571 

449 

2,595 


6609  5060  ll,6]d 


2857{3]39 

472,  219 


3,041 
848 


2,727  3329  3358     8,889 


39,787  ]1,664|9938  8418   15,502 


9,008 

1,295 

758 


11,061 


t 


I 


3894     7.040 

2332     1,878 

420  10,279 


6146 


2,512 
66 


Total. 


50,259 
24,925 
22,370 


19,197|    97,554 


842     2,175     25,508 
49        338|      4,633 


2,578      891 


13,689    7037 


2,513|    30,141 


21,710  127,695 


Several  inaccuracies  haying  been  discovered  in  the  returns  fVom  which  this 
Table  is  compiled,  it  must  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  approximation  to,  and  not 
as  an  exact  account  of,  the  different  religious  denominations  in  the  province. 

The  Wesleyan  Church,  according  to  their  own  published  statements,  number 
10,774,  which  is  2356  more  than  is  exhibited  in  the  Table;  and  this  difference  is 
probably  included  in  the  column  for  Dissenters,  whose  particular  denomination  is 
unknown.  In  the  same  column  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Island  are  placed,  moat  of 
whom  worship  with  the  "  Congr^ational  Dissenters,'*  or  as  thev  are  denominated 
in  the  Table  "  London  Missionaries,**  and  should  be  added  to  theur  number. 

In  like  manner,  the  mission  at  Bartica  is  improperly  induded  in  this  column 
instead  of  that  appropriated  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  at  the  Penal  Settle- 
ment, where  there  is  a  resident  catechist  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  serTices 
are  regularly  performed  by  the  visiting  chaplain — ^the  whole  establishment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hindoo  convicts,  is  included  in  the  column  where  the  par- 
ticular reUgion  is  '*  not  stated.'* 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 


Able  to  Read 
and  Write. 

Able  to  Read 
ODly. 

Not  ascer- 
tained, or 
wholly 
illiterate. 

Total. 

Demerary 

4,136 
782 
493 

4,885 
1,062 
1,012 

41,238 
23,081 
20,865 

50,259 

Es8e<iuebo 

24,925 

Berbice 

22,370 

Total  rural  districts 

5,411 

6,959 

85,184 

97,554 

Georgetown 

6,501 
1,040 

3,958 
549 

15.049 
3,044 

25,508 

New  Amsterdam 

4,633 

Total  towns 

7,541 

4,507 

18,093 

30  141 

Total  British  Guiana 

12,952 

11,466 

103,277 

127,695 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  Ac. — continued. 


NUMBBB  OF  HOUSES. 

Ih  Villaobs  axd  Ham- 
lets. 

Ih  Towns. 

»H 

5^ 

i 

TOTAI* 

F 

Total. 

Demerary 

5,075 
2,011 
2,943 

340 
152 
201 

257 
91 

82 

5,672 
2,254 
3,226 

4817 
873 

354 

184 

224 

46 

Esseqnebo  ^,..^.... ^..^. ....... 

Berbioe 

Total  mral  districts  

10,029 

693 

430 

11,152 

Georgetowii 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4895 

New  Amsterdam 

1103 

Total  in  towns 

... 

... 

... 

5190 

538 

270 

5998 

Total  of  British  Gniana 

10,029 

693 '  430 

1 

11,152 

5190 

538  1  270 

5998 

GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


TOTAI.  NUHBEB  OF  INHABITANTS 


UDder5Tesfs.  . 

5fts  15  Years. 

15  to  80  Years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fenule. 

Male. 

- 

Female. 

3854          4165 
1511          1491 
1648     1     ^^^f 

7,094 
2,797 
3,121 

7.202 
2,430 

11  931 

10,848 
3,124 
3,558 

Kssequebo 

3,989 
4  006 

Berbice 

- 

» 

Total  population  ... 

7013 

7253 

13,012 

12.45 

19,926 

17,530 

80  to  50  Tears. 

Qrer  50  Years. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Demerary 

11,724 
4,256 
3,951 

9,288 
3.060 
3,373 

4794             4867 
1097             1170 
1494       1      1432 

75,767 

Ksseqnebo 

24,925 
27,003 

Berbtcse 

Total  population  ... 

19,931      1     15,721 

7385       1      7469 

127,695 

VOL.  II. 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Populatioii,  Ac—eantinued, 
~~"  RACE. 


Kuropean. 

Mixed. 

Afncao. 

( 

Eaiit     '    Abort- 

Indian.    1     gines. 

Total. 

Demerary 

8,851 

1,758 

949 

10,570 
1,845 
2,389 

61,516 
18,548 
21,646 

4272 
2882 
1066 

558 

442 

1003 

75,767 
24,925 
27  003 

Esieqnebo 

Berbloe 

'  Total  population  of 
Brituh  Guiana... 

11,558 

14,754 

91,710 

7670     1     2003 

127,695 

NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


Coanty  of  Demerary. 

Adults. 

I  to  16  Years. 

Adults. 

1  to  16  Years. 

Natives    of    British 

Guiana 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  Islands 

African  Immigrants 
Old  Africans 

M. 

14,687 

1,874 

1,487 
1,377 
1,995 
3,039 

1.090 
1,793 
1,207 

F. 

16,859 

1,828 

1,092 

686 

1,936 

2,005 

318 
536 
241 

M. 

9,413 
223 

117 
217 

*631 

52 

206 

89 

F. 
10,135 
219 

110 
125 
... 
529 

89 
173 
37 

M. 

4067 
459 

577 

1010 

666 

611 

210 

210 

1539 

7 

F. 

4680 

249 

477 
597 
667 
376 

43 

62 

255 

1 

M. 
8613 
44 

10 

280 

168 

12 

20 

150 

F. 
8466 
42 

13 
148 

MAd^iTAnil 

151 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  Ameri- 
cans  

4 

Coolies  fh>m  Madras 
Coolies  fhmi  Calcutta 
Not  stated 

9 

87 

Total..., 

28.449  25.003*  10,948 

1 1 URT 

QJUiR 

7367 

4292 

8920 

Coanty  of  Berbice. 

Total. 

Adalta. 

1  to  15  Yeaiv. 

Adi 

dts. 

F. 
27,447 

1  to  15  Ymn, 

Natives    of    Britisli 
Guiana 

M. 

5191 
269 

292 

1514 

928 

247 

257 

F. 

5958 

165 

201 
803 
891 
109 

M. 
4303 
31 

13 
300 

85 

9 
53 
23 

2 

F. 

4179 
22 

14 
111 
... 

32 

5 
44 

11 
2 

M. 

23,895 

M. 

17,329 
298 

140 
797 

829 

73 

279 

262 

2 

F. 
17,7.^0 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  Islands 

African  Immigranto 
Old  Africans 

2,602 

2,306 
3,901 
3,589 

1,742 

1,770 
2,086 
A.494 

263 

137 
384 

Madeirans 

3,897     9.^90 

712 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  Ameri- 
cans  

1,557 

410 

48 

Coolies  from  liadras 
Coolies  firom  Calcutta 
Not  stated 

420        137 
328          50 
5 

2,423        737 
3,074,       546 

12]           1 

226 
135 

2 

Total 

9451      8.^fi.^ 

4769      4420 

47,256  40.728 

20,009  19.707 

1 

'       1 
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Abstract  of  the  CensnB  of  the  Population,  &o, — continued. 

NATIVE  COUNTBY.— GRAND  TOTAL. 

NatireB  of  British  Guiana 86,451 

Natives  of  Barbados 4,925 

NatiTes  of  other  West  India  Islandf         4,353 

African  Immigrants '       7,168 

Old  Africans 7,083 

Madeirans       7,928 

English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Da^^  fmd  Americans    2,088 

Coolies  from  Madras 8,665 

Coolies  from  Calcotta          4,017 

Notftated      IT 


Total  ... 


127,695 


PROFESSION,  TRABE^  OR  CALLING. 


Demerarj... 
Essequebo  .. 
Berbice 

Total 


222 

66 
18 


306 


u 


97 
20 
70 


187 


924 

258 
194 


1376 


588 
30 
71 


689 


511 
163 
189 


863 


81,491 
12,948 
12,066 


56,505 


8,548 
963 
617 


10,128 


Demerary... 
Etsequebn... 
Berbice 

Total 


3759 
1067 
1161 


5987 


3539 

860 

1148 


1»5 
18^ 


6547 


1405 


9,465 
495 
962 


iilll 


6,677 
2,232 
3,354 


10,922,    12,263 


8.860 
5,688 
6,969 


21,517 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


TOXAL. 


75,767 
24,925 
27,003 


127,695 


DemeraTj... 
Eiiseqaebo... 
Berbice 

Total 


I 

.a 


19,353 
13,154 

7,280 


39.787 


5,436  7736 
3,28711477 
2,941    725 


11,664[9938 


6659 

1053 

706 


8418 


h 


111 


11,612  11,520 


449 
3,441 


1,295 
824 


4236 

2332 

469 


15,502  13,639  7037 


I 


9,215 

1,878 

10,617 


Total. 


75,767 
24,925 
27,003 


21,710  127,695 
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Abstract  of  the  Censua  of  the  Population,  &e» — continued. 


STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Alile  to  Bead 
and  Write. 

Abk  to  RMd       ^  wholly  i^ 
^°^J«         !    merare. 

Total. 

DemeTRTj 

10,637       i          8,943               56,2S7 

782       i          1.062               23,081 

1,533                 1,561               23,909 

75,767 

fisteqnebo    ....^.......... 

24,925 

Berbioe 

27,008 

Total 

12,952                n.AAi;              103.977 

127,695 

' 

NUMBEK  OF  HOUSES. 

In  Villages  and  Hamlbts. 

Im  Town. 

1 

'& 

*p 

J 

1 

t 

e 

.1 

1 

1 

Deoierary    

5,075 
2,011 
2,943 

340 
152 
201 

257 
91 
82 

.5,672    4317 
2.254 
3,226      873 

354 
184 

224 
46 

4895 

Esaequebo   

1103 

Total 

10,029 

693 

430 

11,152!  ^y<^n 

538 

270 

5998 

"    "      1 

Oband  Total  of  the  Population  of  the  Colony  of  Britiah  Guiana,  as 
taken  on  the  Night  of  the  Slst  March,  1851. 

Grand  Total,  as  per  CenBui  Returns        

Aborigines,  not  included  in  the  Census  Betums,  estimated  at ... 


Ship's  Company  of  her  li^jesty's  steamer  Inflexible 
Merchant  seamen      

Strength  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment 

Strength  of  the  3rd  West  India  Regiment 

Strength  ofthe  72nd  Highlanders 


Gband  Total.. 


150 
295 

369 
298 
187 


127,695 
7,000 

134,695 


445 


854 


135,994 
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COMMANDEURS  OF  ESSEQUEBO. 

1634.  J.  V.  de  G088. 

1670.  Hendrick   Roll;    appointed    by   the    Kainer 

Zealand. 
1674.  Hendrick   Roll;    confirmed   in  office  by  the 

new  General  West  India  Company. 

1676.  March  31.  Jacob  Hars. 

1678.  July  25.      Abraham  Beckman. 
1680.  J.  P.  De  Jong. 

1690.  Nov.  2.        Samuel  Beckman. 

1707.  Dec.  10.      Peter  van  der  Heyden  Resen. 

1719.  July  24.      Laurens  de  Heere. 

1 729.  Oct.  1 2.       Herman  Gelskerke. 

1742.  April.  Laurens  Storm  van  S'Gravesande. 


DIRECTORS-GENERAL  OF  THE  TWO  RIVERS. 

1751.  Laurens  Storm  van  S'Gravesande. 

1772.  Nov.  2.  George  Hendrick  Trotz. 

1781.  Oct.  17.  Lieut.-col.  Robert  Kingston. 

1782.  Feb.  10.  Count  de  Kersaint. 

—  July  15.  Marquis  de  Lusignan. 

—  Sept.  15.  Count  de  Kersaint. 

1783.  Jan.  20.  General  de  la  Perriire. 

1784.  March  6.  J.  Bourda,  Provisional  Governor. 

1785.  Feb.  Jan  L'Espanesse. 


GOVERNORS  OF  BERBICE. 

1666.  Matthys  Bergcnaar,  Comipandeur  of  Berbice 

1669.  M.  Crynsse,  ditto. 

1674. 

1684,  Heer  Lucas  Cond no,  ditto. 

1733.  April  22.     Bemhard  Waterham. 

1749.  April  8.      John  Andries  Lossner. 

—  May  7.        John  Frederic  Colier. 

1755.  Dec.  5.        Hendrick  Jan  van  Ryswick. 

1760.  April  4.       Wolfbrt  Simon  van  Hogenheim. 
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1765. 

Sept  6. 

1768. 

April  7. 

1781. 

1784. 

May. 

1793. 

1802. 

Dec. 

1803. 

Oct  1. 

1804. 

Aug. 

1806. 

Deo. 

1807. 

Sept. 

1809. 

March. 

1810. 

Jan. 

_ 

Dec. 

1812. 

June. 

1813. 

Feb. 

— 

Dec.  13. 

1814. 

June. 

1820. 

Not. 

1821. 

Jan. 

.« 

March. 

1825. 

March. 

1826. 

July. 

Johannes  Hejliger,  Jan. 

Stephen  Hendrick  de  la  Sabloni^re. 

While    in    the  hands  of  the  English   and 

French,  Berbice  had  the  same  Governors 

as  Demerary  and  Essequebo. 
Peter  H.  Koppiers. 
Abraham  van  Batenburg. 
Provisional  Government^  composed    of   two 

Members  of  the  Council,  appointed  by  the 

Batavian  Republic. 
Lieut-col.  Robert  Nicholson,  Acting  Gover- 


nor. 


Abraham  van  Batenburg,  re-appointed. 
Lieut.-col.  Nicholson,  Acting  Governor. 
General  James  Montgomery,  Governor. 
William  Woodly,  ditto. 
Maior-gen.  Daliymple,  Acting  Governor. 
Robert  Gordon,  Lieut.-Govemor. 
Brigadier-gen.  John  Murray,  Acting  Gover- 
nor. 
Robert  Gordon,  resumed. 
Major  Grant,  Acting  Gk)vemor. 
H.  W.  Bentinck,  Lieut.-Govemor. 
Major  Thistlewayte,  Acting  Governor. 
Colonel  Sir  John  Cameron,  ditto. 
Henry  Beard,  Lieut.-Govemor, 
Sir  B.  D'Urban,  Acting  Governor. 
Henry  Beard,  resumed. 


GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNITED  COLONY  OF  DEMERART 
A^D  ESSEQUEBO. 


1765. 

1789. 
1793. 
1795. 


Jan  Cornells  van  der  Heuvel,   Commandeur 
of  the  R.  Demerary. 
Aug.  18.     A.  Backer. 
March  31.  W.  A.  Baron  van  Grovestins. 
May  5.        Provisional  Grovemment,    consisting  of  two 
Members  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  in  ro- 
tation. 
—       June  29.     Anthon^jr  Beaujon,  continued  in  office  by  the 

Enghsh  on  the  capture  of  the  colony. 
1802*    Dec  3.       Anthony  Meertens,  appointed  by  the  Batar 
vian  Kepublic. 
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1803.     Oct.  I.        Lieut.-col.  Robert  Nicholson. 
Anthony  Beaujon. 
Brigadier-gen.  James  Montgomery. 
H.  W.  Bentinck. 

Brigadier-^en.  James  Montgomery. 
Colonel  Nicholson. 
Lieut.-col.  Ross. 
Major-gen.  Dalrymple. 
H.  W.  Bentinck. 
Major-gen.  Hugh  L.  GarmichaeL 
Lieut. -col.  Edward  Codd. 
Brigadier-gen.  John  Murmy. 
Colonel  Codd,  acting  vice  Murray,  appointed 

to  Berbice. 
Major  gen.  John  Murray,  resumed. 
Colonel  Codd,  acting  vice  Murray,  gone  to 

Islands. 
MaJor-gen^vJohn  Murray^  resumed. 
Maior-gen.'  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,    Lieut. 

Governor. 


1804. 

Aug.  18. 

1805. 

Oct.  19. 

1806. 

1807. 

May  9. 

— 

Sept.  19. 

1808. 

June  25. 

1809. 

April  8. 
May  20. 

..~ 

1812. 

1813. 

May  12. 

,— 

May  17. 

— 

Aug.  24. 

„_ 

Dec.  9. 

1815. 

July  26. 

___ 

Oct.  3. 

1824. 

April  26. 

GOVERNORS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Major-gen.  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  Governor. 

Lieut.-coL  Courtenay  Chambers,  Acting  Go- 
vernor. 

Colonel  Sir  Charles  Felix  Smith,  ditto. 

Major-gen.    Sir    James    Carmichael   Smyth, 
lieut.-Govcmor. 

Major-gen.    Sir   James   Carmichael   Smyth, 
Governor. 

Sir  Lionel  Smith,  ditto. 

Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth^  ditto. 

Major  W.  N.  Orange,  Acting  Governor. 
<—       March  30.  Colonel  Thomas  Bunbury,  ditto. 

Henry  Light,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  Henry  M'Leod,  ditto. 

Henry  Light,  Esq.,  resumed. 

Wm.  WaUcer,  Esq.,  Lieut-Governor. 

Henry  Barkly,  Esq.,  Governor. 

William  Walker,  Esq.,  Lieut.-Governor. 


1831. 

July  21. 

1833. 

May  7. 

—. 

May  17. 

— 

June  26. 

1836. 

Dec.  27. 

1835. 

May  28. 

.^ 

June  17. 

1838. 

March  6. 

__ 

March  S( 

— 

June  27. 

1840. 

Dec  8. 

.— . 

Jan.  25. 

1848. 

May  19. 
Feb.  12. 

1849. 

1853. 

May  11. 
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Tke  following  useful  Public  Officers  are  also  appointed  for  the 
Colony  of  British  Guiana, 

Commissioners  of  Roads  and  Bridges  throughout  Town  and 
Country,  or,  County  Overseers. 

Collector  of  Rum  Duties. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Buildings. 

Commissioners  of  Education.  ^ 

Loan  and  Immigration  Commissioners  of  Correspondence. 

Justices  of  the  reace  (under  Ordinance  No.  19,  1845). 

Commissaries  of  Taxation. 

Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Committee  of  the  Lamatra  Canal. 

Post-holders  and  Superintendents  of  Rivers  and  Creeks. 

Sworn  Accountants  and  Book-keepers. 

Sworn  Translators. 

Sworn  Land  Surveyors. 

Commissioners  for  administering  Oaths  to  Affidavits  (under  Ordi- 
nance No.  21,  1845). 

Licensed  Auctioneers. 

Licensed  Weighers  or  Grangers. 
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A. 

Abolition  of  Slavery,  Act  for,  i.  432; 

bill  for,  286,  432 
Aborigines,  i.  59 ;  characteristics,  61 ; 

dress,  62 ;  language,  63 ;  tribes,  id, ; 

religion,  i^. ;  skill  in  boat-building, 

66 
Agients,  or  attorneys  on  estates,  i.  318 
Amazon  river,  source,  i.  21,  99;   de- 
scent of,  by  Francisco  Orellana»  99 ; 

fabulous  description,  100 
Amazon  female  warriors,  i.  99 
America,  first  discoveries,  i.  89 
Amucu,  Lake,  i.  24 
Apprenticeship  Act,  i.  393;  abolished, 

431 
Assembly  of  Ten,  instituted,  i.  145,237, 

240 

B. 

Banks,  ii.  62 
Barima,  i.  42 
Barkly,Henry,  Governor,  i.  610 ;  retires 

from  office,  617 
Basaltic  column,  i.  60 
Beard,  Henry,  appointed  President  of 

the  Court  of  Justice  of  Berbice,  i. 

382;    receives  his   commissiQn  as 

Lieutenant-Governor,  384 
Beaujon,  Anthony,  Governor,  i.  243; 

surrenders   to   the    English,   246; 

transfers  allegiance  to  uie  English, 

re-elected    governor,    278;    aeath, 

283 
Beckman,  Samuel,  Governor  of  £sse- 

quebo,  i.  147  • 
Behaim,  Martin,  early  discoverer,  i.  90 
Bcntinck,  H.  W.,  Governor,  i.  284; 


retires  in  consequence  of  ill  healthy 
286;  reappointment,  294;  super- 
seded, 300;  appointed  Governor  of 
Berbice,  301 ;  death,  383 
Berbice,  river,  i.  38 ;  Victoria  Be^ 
Lily,  39;  Christmas  cataract,  t^., 
46;  rapids,  39;  tributary  streams, 
40;  cataracts,  45  ;  Fort  St.  Andries 
built,  138 ;  Fort  William,  i6.\  New 
Amsterdam,  139;  plantations  laid 
out,  drainage  and  canals,  t^. ;  under 
the  management  of  Abraham  Van 
Peere,  146;  Herr  Lucas  Condrio, 
Governor,  147 ;  French  invasion, 
179;  capitulation  of  Fort  Nassau, 
and  ransom,  ib,;  negotiatiops  re- 
specting the  payment,  180 ;  colony 
ceded  to  five  Uuteh  mercluuits,  id. ; 
establishment  of  the  Berbice  Com- 
pany, 181 ;  inventory  of  effects,  182 ; 
articles  of  agreement,  184;  coffee 
first  cultivated,  186;  governor  and 
council  appointed,  188 ;  taxes  levied, 
189 ;  Bemhard  Waterham,  first  gO- 
vemor,  190;  arrival  of  the  first 
predikant,  191 ;  pathways,  193 ;  re- 
bellions of  the  slaves,  194;  John 
Frederic  Collier,  Gh)vemor,  id.;  in- 
subordination of  the  militiffy,  195  ; 
Hendrich  Jan  Van  Ryswick,  Go- 
vernor, 195 ;  open  rebellion  of  the 
slaves,  197 ;  Fort  Nassau  destroyed, 
200 ;  proclamations  of  premiums  and 
pensions,  204 ;  alarming  condition  of 
the  settlement,  206 ;  application  for 
assistance  to  the  States-General,  208 
exf)edition  sent  from  Holland,  t^. 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships,  212 
arrival  of  Colonel  de  Salve  with  six 
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transports,  214;  Fort  Nassau  re- 
stored hj  Colonel  de  Salve»  216; 
insorrection  quelled,  217;  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  and  defence 
of  the  colony,  221 ;  taken  by  the 
English,  goyemed  by  Colonel  Eobert 
Kingston,  238;  captured  by  the 
French,  and  shortly  after  ceded  to 
the  Dutch,  239 ;  re-captured  by  the 
English,  247 ;  ceded  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  affain  to  the  Dutch,  257; 
Proyisional  Goyemment,  259 ;  sur- 
render to  the  En^h  under  Commo- 
dore Hood,  265 ;  resistance  of  the 
colonists  to  taxation,  281 ;  dissen- 
sions with  the  united  colonists  of 
Demerara  and  Essequebo,  302 ;  su- 
periority of  the  products,  378 ;  de- 
scription of  the  capital,  ib. ;  William 
Woodley  appointed  goyemor,  379; 
succeeded  by  Major  Dalrymple,  ib, ; 
Robert  Gordon,  Goyemor,  ib, ;  resig- 
nation and  succession  of  Major  Grant, 
880 ;  H.  W.  Bentinck  nominated  go- 
yemor, ib, ;  maladmimstration  of 
iustioe,  882;  Boede],  ib.;  Henry 
Beard,  President  of  the  Court  (u 
Justice,  ib, ;  aspoiiited  goyernor, 
884 ;  union  of  the  ookmy  with  De- 
merara and  Sssequebo,  and  oonse- 
quent  departure  of  the  Goyemor  of 
Berbice,  885 
Birds,  i  27, 110,  111;  iL  82 
Bishopric  formed,  ii.  164 
Boundaries,  L  3,  4, 1^  ;  ii.  84 
Bucks,  L  78, 268 ;  i&dolenee  o^  ii.  107 

C, 

OBiiali,  L  67,  189 ;  iMmgaiion,  228, 

281,  238;  ii.  40 
Canoes,  L  66 
Garibs,  i.  70;  tradition  of  Raleigh, 71 ; 

origin,  72 ;  complexion.  78 ;  resem- 

bUmoe    to    Eastern   nations,    74; 

skirmishes  with  the  Spaioiacds,  97 ; 

treaty  with  the  Englisb,  295 
Germionael,  Major-G«n.,  Goyemor  of 

Demerara  and  Essequebob  i.  801 ; 

death,  808 
Cassaya,  root,  i.  82, 112 
Cataracts,  i  83 :  Christmas,  39 ;  Itabu, , 

a,;  Essequebo,  44;   Berbice,  45; 

Corentyu,  46 ;  Sir  T.  C.  Smith's,  ib. ; 

Goyemor  BarUy'B,  47 ;  Sir  John  Bar- 
row's, f».;  MeU>97 


Children,  Negro,  i.  408 

Chinese,  likeness  to  the  Caribs,  L  73 ; 
emigration  to  Guiana,  478;  ar» 
riyfd  of,  647,  479;  characteristics^ 
479 

Christopher  Columbus,  L  90 

Church  and  Poor  Fund,  L  366 

Churches,  i  139;  J^Msoopal,  289; 
Roman,  366 ;  list  of,  ii.  163 

Crystal  miues,  L  54 

Ciyil  List,  i.  327,  415,  452,  505 ;  pro- 
posed reduction  of,  iL  29 

Chmate,  ii.  77 ;  diseases  inddental  to^ 
79  ;  effects  of,  103 

Coffee,  i.  137;  cultiyated  in  Berbice, 
186,  254;  enormous  duties  on,  iL  15 

Collier,  John  Frederic,  Goyemor  oi 
Berbice,  L  194 

Conmensation  money,  i.  409 

Conorio,  Herr  Lucas,  Goyemor  of  Ber- 
bice. i.  147 

Convicts,  table  of,  iL  75 

Coolie,  Coolie  emigration  from  Cal- 
cutta, L  467 ;  bounties  allowed  them 
in  Guiana,  468 ;  resembUinoe  between 
the  Bucks  and  Hill  Coolies,  469; 
personal  characteristics,  dtfferotoe 
Between  the  Coolies  of  Calcutta  and 
of  Madras,  470;  loyc  of  finery,  471 ; 
superiority  of  the  Calcutta  Ooolio^ 
ib.;  report  concerning  the  Madras 
Coolie,  ib.i  degraded  habits,  472; 
sirdars,  473;  diseases  consequent 
on  change  of  climate,  474;  return 
of  numbers,  ib, ;  their  sayings,  H. 

Copper  money,  i.  367 

Corentyn  riyer,  L  36 ;  tributaries,  t^^ 
37 ;  cataracts,  46 

Cotton,  wool,  L  121,  137;  trees*  140, 
224;  average  produce,  254;  dntiBS 
and  average  profit,  ii.  15 

Creoles,  L  314;  deiivatien  of  t^  word. 
ib.;  erroneous  opinions  reflopeoting 
tiimn,  ib, ;  eharaoteriatins,  81o,  tf6 ; 
labourers,  488 ;  tariff  of  work,  485 ; 
aooial  position,  ii.  2;  etbnologieal 
chanffes,  8 ;  diierenoe  between  the 
Creole  of  the  tomi  and  of  ^e 
oountiy,  4 ;  love  of  ^^anr,  5 ;  pos- 
session of.  land,  6;  yiuiacfl»  7; 
Sketches  of  CceoAe^Negio  li&b  81 
low  state  of  morals,  11;  bap&ml^ 
register,  12       . 

Custom-house,  L  236;  official  diapges, 

.  ii.  60 
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D. 
Baeerat,  plantation,  i.  205 
Dalrymple,   Major-Ge!neral»  Governor 

of  Berbice,  i.  379 
Demera^^  river,  i.  28 ;  cataract,  ib. ; 

Slantations  first  laid  out,  225 ;  con> 
itions  accorded  to  the  settlers  by 
the  chamber  of  Zeahmd,  ib, ;  drain- 
1^,  227;  windmills,  229;  separa- 
tion of  the  colony  from  Essequebo, 
and  Jan  Comelis  van  der  H«uvel  ap- 
pointed Commander,  280 ;  firstpreai- 
kant,  ib. ;  canals,  231 ;  persevering 
labours  of  the  settlers,  232 ;  beauty 
of  the  country,  233  ;  courts  of  jus- 
tice, 234;  Eveleary  or  Kingstown 
built,  235;  arrival  of  English  and 
other  settlers,  238 ;  Demenura  sur- 
rendered by  Governor  Van  Sobuilen- 
bur^  to  toe  English  under  Lord 
Eocbiey,!^. ;  Colonel  Bx>bert  Kings- 
ton appointed  Governor,  239 ;  pass 
through  the  Erench  to  the  Dutch, 
ib.;  regulations  for  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  slaves  and  their  property, 
240;  vendue  offices,  241;  united  to 
the  eolony  of  Essequebo,  243;  dis- 
satisfaction agomst  the  Dutch  ^- 
venunent,  ib,;  English  expedition 
under  Major-General  Whyte,  244; 
terms  of  capitulation  granted  to 
General  Beaujon,  24o;  British 
militia  corps,  248 ;  blockhouses,  249 ; 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  257;  Go- 
vernor Meerten's  unpopularity,  260 ; 
ca|>tured  by  Commodore  Hood, 
articles  of  capitulation,  266  ;  Colonel 
Nicholson,  uovemor,  287;  Colonel 
Boss,  Governor,  290 ;  formal  union 
with  Essei^ebo,  302^  dissensions 
with  Berbice,  ib,;  division  into 
parishes,  365 ;  prospectus  of  the  East 
Coast  Bailway,  497 

Devil's  Rock,  i.  49 

De  Yries,  Captain,  1. 140 

Diamonds,  i.  66 

Diseases,  Tables  of,  iL  199 

Drainage,  i.  227;  subsoil,  601 ;  iL40 

Dutch,  fijTst  settlement,  i.  43;  New 
Zeahmd  settlement,  105 ;  greiKtlv  ex- 
tended, 132;  two  cburdies  built^ 
ib,  I  union  of  the  seven  provinces^ 
133;  m<»iopoly  granted  for  the 
importation  of  negro  slaves,  134; 
West  India  Company,  ib.;  set- 
tlements in  Essequebo,  137, 141 ;  re- 


gulations respecting  the  slave  trade, 
138 ;  proposition  of  Frederick  Ca- 
simir  Count  Hanover,  142 ;  dissolu- 
tion of  the  West  India  Company, 
formation  of  a  new  one,  and  the  As- 
sembly of  Ten  appointed,  145 ;  trans- 
fer of  Berbice  to  Abraham  Van 
Feere,  146 ;  life  of  Dutoh  planters, 
150 ;  slave  market,  164 ;  expeditions 
against  the  Bush  Negroes,  170; 
French  aggressions  against  the 
Dutoh,  177 ;  the  Berbice  Company, 
181;  rebellion  of  the  slaves  and 
sufferings  of  the  planters,  197;  Fort 
.  Nassau  destroyed,  200;  proclama- 
tions of  premiums  and  pensions,  204 ; 
application  for  assistance  to  the 
States-General,  208 ;  expedition  sent 
from  Holland^  ib,;  instructions  to 
the  commander.  Colonel  de  Salve, 
209;  arrival  of  the  Dutoh  ships, 
212;  insurrection  quelled,  217; 
sickness  amongst  the  Dutch  troops, 
219 ;  settlements  in  Demenura,  224 ; 
ooncUtions  accorded  to  the  settlers  by 
the  Chamber  of  Zealand,  225;  aver- 
sion of  the  settlers  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Demersra,  243 ;  surrender 
of  Essequebo  and  Demerara  to  the 
English  under  Major-General  Whyte, 
244;  the  colonies  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  257 ;  morteuty  of 
the  troops,  261;  maladministration 
of  the  united  colonies  of  Demenura 
and  Essequebo,  ib. ;  mutiny  of  the 
troop.  262;  friendly  relations  with 
the  BudLS,  or  native  Indians,  263 

E. 

Earthquakes,  i.  57 ;  ii.  86,  92 

M  Dorado,  I  25,  94;  French  effortsto 
discover  it,  101 ;  fabulous  accounts, 
124;  its  non-existence  proved  by 
Humboldt,  126 

Emancipation,  L  438 

Embankments,  i.  10 

Emigration,  i.  446 

Entomology,  i.  27 

Esse<iuebo^  source  of,  i.  21 ;  river,  30 ; 
origin  of  name,  31;  iiUods,  ib.; 
oolour  of  water,  1 6. ;  tabutacy 
streams,  33 ;  sugar  bank,  35 ;  iower 
Essequebo^  36 ;  cataracts,  43 ;  Dutch 
settlementsi  i^.;  Dutch  plai^tions, 
137 ;  commission  of  manajgament 
sent  out  from  the  West  India  Cooi- 
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pany,  New  Zealand  and  Middlebuivh 
erected,  141;  appointment  of  tne 
Earner  Zealand,  142 ;  Hendrich  Roll, 
Governor,  144 ;  De  Yonge,  Samuel 
Beckman,  Goyemors,  147;  reffolar 
cler^  appointed,  id. ;  piratical  ex- 
pedition of  French  vessels,  178; 
Peter  Van  Der  Heyden  Resen,  Com- 
mander, id, ;  sepaiation  of  the  colony 
of  Demerara>  230 ;  taken  possession 
of  by  Lord  Rodney,  238;  Colonel 
Robert  Kingston  appointed  Governor, 
239 ;  the  French  take  possession,  but 
shortly  after  cede  to  the  Dutch, 
ib. ;  regulations  for  the  sale  of  slaves 
and  their  property,  240;  vendue 
offices,  241;  the  colony  united  to 
Demerara,  243 ;  Enslish  expedition 
under  Major-Genersd  Whyte,  244; 
terms  of  capitulation,  24o;  British 
militia  ootps,  248  ;  block-houses, 
249;  Spanish  piracies,  t^.;  British 
regulations,  250;  average  produce 
and  provisions,  254;  the  peace  of 
Amiens  restores  the  colony  to  the 
Dutch,  257;  appointment  of  Go- 
vernor Meertens,  259 ;  his  unpopu- 
laritv,  260;  mortality  amongst  the 
newly-arrived  Dutch  troops,  261 ; 
maladministration  of  the  civil  service, 
id,;  capture  of  the  colony  under 
Commodore  Hood,  265 ;  articles  of 
capitulation,  Colonel  Nicholson  ap- 
pointed provisionary  governor,  27/ ; 
Colonel  Ross,  Governor  of,  290 ; 
formal  consolidation  with  Demerara, 
302;  differences  with  the  colony  of 
Berbice,  ib.;  divided  into  parishes, 
365 ;  penal  settlement,  489 


F. 

Ferry-boats,  ii.  75 

Fevers,  i.  455,  ii.  107 ;  deaths  by,  129 ; 
yellow,  130 

Fires,  ii.  27,  54 ;  in  Georgetown,  55 

Fishes,  i,  120;  n.  82 

Food,  of  the  negroes,  i.  157 

Forests,  i.  26 

Fort  Island,  i.  33 ;  church  built,  132 

Fort  Nassau,  i.  41;  attacked  by  the 
English,  142 ;  bombardment  by  the 
French,  179;  blown  up,  200;  re- 
built, 216 

Fort  WiOiam,  i.  139 


Frauendorf,  Jan  Christian,  predikant,  L 

191 
Free  Trade,  L  497 
Fruits,  i.  120,  ii.  82 


Georgetown,  i.  29 

Gold,  i.  53,  56,  92;  mines.  111 

Gordon,  Robert,  Governor  of  Berbice, 
i.  379;  resigns,  380;  death,  ib. 

Governors.  Anthony  Beaujon,  first 
Governor  of  the  united  ootonYs  i> 
278 ;  H.  W.  Bentinck,  284;  irfont- 
^mery,  287;  Colonel  Nicholson, 
tb.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ross,  290; 
Major-General  Dalrymple  and  H. 
W.  Bentinck,  294;  Major-General 
Caimichael,  301  ;  Brii^amer-General 
MliiTay>  304 ;  Major-Oeneral  Sir  B. 
d'Urban,  360 ;  Sir  J.  C.  Smvth,  391 ; 
H.  Light,  430;  U.  Bari^y,  510; 
Walker,  518 

Granite  columns,  i.  51 

Grant,  Major,  Gbvemor  of  Berbice,  i. 
380 

Guiana.  Boundaries,  i.  8 ;  extent,  8 ; 
rivers,  5;  soil,  8;  sand-hills,  13; 
mountains,  15 ;  Roraima  highest 
point,  21 ;  sources  of  great  rivers,  »6. ; 
savannahs,  23;  Lake  Amucu,  24; 
Lake  Parima  and  the  El  Dorado,  25 ; 
forests,  26;  vegetation  and  insect 
life,  27 ;  birds,  S. ;  river  Demerara, 
28;  Georgetown,  29;  river  Bssc- 
guebo,  30 ;  colour  of  the  waters,  31 ; 
islands,  ib. ;  Fort  Island,  33 ;  sea  of 
Parima,  supposed  El  Dorado,  34; 
banks  of  Essequebo,  guard-house, 
35;  Lower  E^eqnebo,  36;  river 
Corentyn;  ib:;  river  Berbice,  38; 
Christmas  cataract,  39 ;  n^uds,  t^. ; 
Tehmehri  picture-writing,  40 ;  tribu- 
tary streams,  ib. ;  Fort  jNassao,  41 ; 
New  Amsterdam,  ib.;  river  Waini, 
1^. ;  river  Barima,  42  ;  river  Pome- 
roon,  t^. ;  first  Dutch  settlement, 
43 ;  cataract  of  the  Essequebo^  44 ; 
cataracts,  Berbice,  45 ;  oataiacis, 
Corentyn,  46;  Sir  James  Canniehael 
Smyth^s  .cataract,  ib.;  Governor 
Baricly,  47  ;  river  Branco,  48  ; 
Devil's  Rock,  49 ;  Indian  traditicms, 
50;  rocks,  water-jar,  Kamai,  51; 
hieroglyphics,  ib.;  metallic  strata, 
53;  quarts,  54;  crystal  columns, 
saltpetre,   55 ;    crystal  mountains, 
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ib,;  gold  mine,  56;  extinct  vol- 
canoes, id.;  Maiowini  pebbles,  ib.-, 
plants  and  flowers,  57;  aborigines, 
59 ;  characteristics,  61 ;  dress,  62 ; 
Indian  tribes,  63;  manritea-palm, 
67 ;  Wonrali  poison,  68 ;  minor  native 
tribes,  76 ;  varieties  of  language,  78 ; 
weapons  of  war,  79 ;  domestic  Ufe, 
80 ;  moral  and  social  characteristics, 
83;  arts  and  agriculture,  85;  re- 
ligious ideas,  87;  Columbus  dis- 
covers Guiana,  90,  91;  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda»  91 ;  Spanish  exp€»dition  under 
Vincent  Janez  Pinzon,  92;  ,  cruel 
policy  of  the  Spaniards,  93  ;  fabulous 
accounts  of  £1  Dorado,  94;  governor 
sent  to  Trinadad,  95 ;  Don  Diego  de 
Ordas,  Governor  of  Quito,  ib.;  as- 
cends the  Orinoco,  96 ;  builds.  St. 
Thomas  of  Guiana,  97;  skirmishes 
with  the  Garibs,  ib. ;  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
Governor  of  Quito,  ib. ;  land  expedi- 
tion in  Gkdana,  98 ;  unsuccessful 
termination,  100;  French  expedi- 
tions, 101;  successive  Spanish  ex- 
peditions, 102;  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment of  New  Zealand  formed,  105 ; 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  attempt  against 
the  Spaniards,  109 ;  Captain  Kcymis 
sent  out  bjr  Raleigh,  115 ;  Raleigh's 
expedition  in  1596, 118 ;  his  account, 
119 ;  Mr.  Masham's  account  of  the 
country,  120 ;  grand  expedition  sent 
b^  James  I.  under  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, 122;  death  of  young  Walter 
Raleigh,  123 ;  disastrous  termination 
and  return  of  Sir  Walter  to  England, 
ib, ;  £1  Dorado  delusions,  125 ;  un- 
successful attempts  at  settlements 
bv  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  129 ; 
Joi^lish  cmony  at  Faramariboo,  131 ; 
union  of  seven  Protestant  provinces, 
133;  Dutch  West  India  Company 
established,  ib, ;  introduction  and 
origin  of  the  slave  trade,  134 ;  British 
sanction  to  slavery,  136;  improve- 
ment of  the  land  by  slave  labour,  ib  ; 
cotton,  coffee,  ana  sugar-cane  culti- 
vated with  success  by  the  Dutch, 
137;  New  Amsterdam,  139;  Jan 
Vander  Goss,  Governor,  140;  dif- 
ficulties of  the  early  settlers,  141; 
boundaries  established  by  Hendrich 
Roll,  Governor  of  Essequebo,  144 ; 
cre:iks,  ib, ;  dissolution  of  the  West 
India  Company  and  formation  of  a 


new  one,  745 ;  HerrLneas  Condrio, 
.  Governor  of  Berbice,  147 ;  De  Yonge 
and  Beckman,  Governors  of  Esse- 
quebo, ib. ;  luxuries  of  the  Dutch 
planters,  149;  slave  market,  164; 
4  French  aggressions  against  the 
Dutch,  177 ;  Fort  Nassau  taken  by 
-the  French  and  ransomed  by  the 
Dutch,  179;  establishment  of  the 
Berbice  Company,  181;  unsuccess- 
ful search  for  gold  by  Simon  Abra- 
hams, ib. ;  governor  and  council  of 
Berbice,  188;  revolt  of  the  slaves 
and  destruction  of  Fort  Nassau,  200 ; 
assistance  sent  from  Holland  to  the 
Dutch  settlers,  208;  the  insurrec- 
tion quelled  by  Colonel  de  Salve, 
217;  arrangements  for  the  future 
protection  of  the  colony  of  Berbice, 
221 ;  first  settlements  in  Demerara, 
224;  the  colony  declared  indepen- 
dent and  a  commander  appointed, 
230  ;  Eveleaiy  or  Kingstown  built, 
235 ;  the  English  settle  in  numbers 
in  Demerara,  238 ;  the  colonies  of 
Demerara  and  Essequebo  taken  by 
the  EnjgHsh  under  Lord  Rodney> 
ib.;  union  of  the  colonies  of  Esse- 
quebo and  Demerara,  243 ;  English 
expedition  from  Barbadoes  under 
Major-General  Whyte,  244 ;  arran^- 
ments  with  the  Dutch,  246 ;  British 
regulations,  250;  average  produce 
of  the  three  colonies,  254 ;  state  of 
societv,  255  ;  hospitality  of  the 
British  planters,  256 ;  the  colonies 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  the 
Dutch,  257 ;  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  settlers,  258;  civil  and  po- 
litical confusion,  259 ;  the  Bucks  or 
native  Indians,  263 ;  the  three 
colonies  taken  by  the  English,  under 
Commodore  Hood,  and  first  called 
British  Guiana,  265 ;  administration 
of  the  colonies  previously  to  their 
occupation  by  the  English,  271; 
state  of  prosperity  and  increase  of 
slaves,  275 ;  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine,  276$  Anthony  Beau- 
jon  swears  allegiance  to  George  the 
Third,  and  is  appointed  Governor  by 
the  En^h,  278 ;  capitation  tax,  ib. ; 
H.  W.  Bentinck  appointed  Governor, 
284;  issue  of  paper  money,  285; 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  286;    finally  carried,    287; 
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Arrival  of  BuariaBAries,  ib, ;  the  first 
episobpal  church  established,  289; 
Dutch  laoffuage  forbidden  in  the 
courts  of  law,  200;  coinage  and 
paper  money,  291 ;  yessels  of  war 
vx  the  protection  of  the  colonies^ 
293;  armed  convoys  for  the  protec- 
tion of  merchant  ships,  294;  Eeiu>- 
pointment'of  Governor  Bentinck, 
who  had  rehired  from  ill  health,  i^, : 
expedition  against  the  Bucks  and 
the  Maroons,  id.;  treaty  with  the 
Sjittf  of  the  Garifa^  295 ;  memorial 
of  the  financial  representatives,  296 ; 
the  memorial  suppressed  by  Qovemor 
.Sentinok,  299;  taxation,  ib,;  the 
Snglish  goveminent  require  reports 
on  the  general  state  of  the  colony, 
.slaves,  clergy,  &c.,  300;  dissensbos 
between  the  governor  and  Mr.  Van 
Berchel,  ib. ;  reoal  of  the  governor, 
Mr.  Bentim^,  ib. ;  Major  Gannichael 
appointedLieutenant-Qovemor,301 ; 
remodelling  of  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
ib.;  Demerara  and  Essequebo  for- 
mally united,  302;  dissensions  be- 
tween  the  united  colony  and  Berbice, 
ib. ;  abolition  of  the  college  of  finan- 
dal  representatives^  303;  extension 
of  the  ri^ht  of  su£bige,  tb. ;  contro- 
.versy  with  the  Home  Qovemment 
.and  consequent  changes,  304 ;  Briga- 
dier-General Murray,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  306;  Scotch  emigrants, 
307;  daring  outrage  by  the  Scotch 
against  Herr  Van  Bercbel,  fiscal 
of  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  308 ; 
introduction  of  European  women, 
309;  consequent  moral  improve- 
ment, 310 ;  separation  of  the  white 
and  coloured  classes,  312;  educa- 
tion of  the  coloured  population, 
313;  improvement  in  tneir  sodal 
position,  314;  Creoles^  t^.;  their 
characteristics^  316 ;  increasing 
.  wealth  of  the  colonies,  317 ;  indo- 
lence and  luxurious  habits  of  the 
j[))gnters,  318;  agents  or  attorneys 
.  on  estates,  ib.  ;  absenteeism,  319 ; 
improved  treatment  of  the  slaves, 
increased  indulgences,  320;  treat- 
ment of  the  sicK^  321 ;  attachment 
to  the  mbsionaries,  322;  mistaken 
views  of  the  missionaries  respecting 
freedom,  323 ;  contrast  between  the 
British  and  Dutch  planters,  324; 


amalgamation  of  the  Endiah  laws 
with  the  old  Dutch  code,  326; 
table  of  fixed  salaries  327 ;  regis- 
tration of  slaves,  328 ;  atatiatias  of 
population,  329 ;  increase  of  sugar 
plimtations,  ib. ;  revolution  ifi  agri- 
cultural affairs,  ib.;  life  <^  the 
oversew,  330 ;  dissipation  and  duel- 
ling  among  the  settlers,  331 ;  militia 
force,  332;  regnlatians,  333;  &n 
companies  first  formed,  334;  irk- 
some duties  of  the  militia^  ii.; 
curious  assemblage  of  the  various 
classes,  335;  decease  of  dueUing 
with  abolition  of  militia,  336;  ia- 
differe&ce  to  life,  ib. ;  yellow  fever, 
337  ;  political  excitement,  qnaireb 
of  W.  H.  Bou|^  the  president  of 
the  oooxts  of  justice,  338 ;  his  sus- 
pension, and  arrival  from  Endand 
of  his  successor,  Charles  Wray,  348  ; 
schools  for  slave  childrra,  t^. 
secret  discontent  of  the  slaves,  343 ; 
debates  in  the  Home  Government  on 
alaveiY,  344 ;  secret  societies  among 
the  slaves,  and  vague  notions  m 
frcM^om,  345;  Missionary  Smith, 
a. ;  conspiracy  of  the  slaves,  340 ; 
plan  of  operations,  347;  rencontre 
with  the  governor,  350;  military 
called  out,  ib. ;  martial  law  pio- 
claimed,  351;  demands  of  the  slaves, 
352;  summary  punishment  of  the 
prisoners,  353 ;  prodamations  of  the 
governor,  ib.;  si^>pression  of  the 
revolt,  punishment  of  the  ling- 
leaden,  354 ;  trial  and  sentence  of 
Missionary  Smith,  355 ;  moral  weak- 
ness of  the  slaves  the  cause  of  their 
fsilure,  368 ;  martial  law  abolished, 
359;  addresses  and  conmtulationB, 
360 ;  presentations  of  plate,  monoy, 
&c.,  to  the  officers,  ib. ;  expense  of 
the  insurrection,  c^. ;  new  issue  of 
colonial  paper-mon^,  ib. ;  mission- 
aries expelled,  ib. ;  recal  of  Go- 
vernor Murray,  361 ;  government 
assumed  by  Major-General  Sir  Ben- 
jamin d' Urban,  ib.;  purchase  of 
freedom  by  the  slaves,  363;  new 
office  of  "protector  of  skves" 
created,  364;  Colonel  Young  ^»- 
pointecC  ib.;  Demerara  and  £s8e- 
tjuebo  divided  into  parishes,  365; 
increase  of  churches  and  deigy,  fint 
Bx>roan  Catholic  church,  366;  re- 
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of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
B,  ib, ;  establishment  of  the 
''Church  and  Poor's  land,"  id.; 
British  coin  becomes  a  legal  tendar, 
867;  rehUi^  value  of  money  and 
ooiDs,  368 ;  rate  of  exehaoge,  id, ; 
puidiSfle  of  estates  on  orecUt,  369 ; 
.  nanoms  enjoTed  by  landed  proprie- 
tors, 370;  dedine  of  prosperity, 
S71;  opinions  of  the  abolitionists, 
372;  diminution  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  374 ;  declining  prospects  of 
the  planters,  ib. ;  -exultation  of  the 
atsves,  375;  Tiolent  tone  of  the 
press,  publication  of  the  Colamsi 
and  the  Ckronicle  suspended^  376 ; 
Olden  in  council,  ih. ;  judicial  en- 
actments for  ameliorating  the  oon- 
ftition  of  the  slaves,  387 ;  inferior 
oouits  of  iustioe,  capitation  tax, 
388;  Boards  of  Health,  t^.;  retire- 
ment of  Sir  Benjamin  d' Urban,  389 ; 
Sir  James  Garmichael  Smyth  as- 
sumes the  government,  39i ;  his 
proclamations  to  the  slaves,  398 ; 
deoiaive  measures  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, 393 ;  Act  of  Apprenticeship 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
ib. ;  abstract  of  the  Act,  394 ;  abo- 
lition of  the  use  of  the  whip,  396 ; 
immediate  effect  of  the  "apprentice- 
ship," 396;  rejoicings  of  the  co- 
loured population,  397  ;  various 
opinions  Tespeoting  the  apprentice- 
ship, 398 ;  ffiificult  position  of  the 
Sinters,  399 ;  disaffection  amongst 
e  negroes,  who  refuse  to  work, 
401;  leaders  of  the  strike  brought 
to  tnal  and  punished,  402 ;  prompti- 
tude and  ener^  of  Sir  J.  Smyth, 
403 ;  libels  agunst  him,  406 ;  peti- 
tions to  the  Home  Government  for 
his  removal,  406;  domestic  habits 
and  household  of  the  negroes,  4/07T 
oompensatiDn  money  for  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  409 ;  difficulties 
of  its  settlement,  ib,  ;  injurious 
effects  of  the  compensation  money 
on  the  middle  classes,  410;  free 
ookrared  people,  411;  decrease  in 
tlie  population,  412 ;  probable 
causes,  413:  introduction  of  the 
title  of  High  Sheriff  of  British 
Guiana^  414  ;  civil  list  arranged  by 
Sir  Lionel  Smyth,  416;  abuses  in 


the  patent  offices,  416  ;  retirement 
of  Chief  Justice  Wraj,  and  succes- 
sion of  Hon.  J.  H.  Bent,  417 ;  his 
character,  418 ;  fresh  attaoksof  the 
Guiana  CAronicle,  419 ;  opinions  and 
lorbearance  of  Governor  Smyth,  421 ; 
introduction  of  Savings'  Banks, 
4S2 ;  establishment  of  the  BMtk 
Guiana  and  Branch  Colonial  banks, 
ib.  i  oourte  of  justice  opened  to  the 
public,  423  ;  the  title  oi  lieutenant- 
governor  changed  to  governor,  ib. ; 
death  of  Govenuor  Smvth,  424; 
temporary  command  of  Colonel  Bnn- 
Imry,  428 ;  injudidous  enactments, 
429 ;  attempt  to  abolish  the  system 
of  apprenticeship,  ib. ;  Henry  lisht 
asssumes  the  government,  430; 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  ib, ; 
bill  to  abolish  the  apprenticeship 
carried,  431;  enaotraent  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, 432;  provision  for  the  ased 
ana  infirm  prodial  labourers,  433 ; 
tour  of  inspection  by  the  governor, 
434 ;  despondency  and  difficulties  of 
the  planters,  435  ;  anomalous  state 
of  society,  436;  apathy  and  indo- 
lence of  the  nesroes,  437 ;  Sunday 
and  other  schools  established,  438 ; 
the  planter  and  the  freed  slave  at 
the  oar  of  justice,  ib.;  division 
into  counties,  439 ;  passing  of  the 
Vagrant  Act,  440;  institution  ef 
the  police  office  at  Georgetown,  441 ; 
police  regulations,  ib.;  proposed 
loan  for  the  purposes  of  immi^tion, 
442 ;  oppontion,  443 ;  petition  sent 
to  Lord  John  Rassell  oy  Governor 
Light,  444  ;  importance  of  immigra- 
tion, 445 ;  importation  of  Westlnouan 
voluntary  labourers,  448 ;  their  cha- 
racteristics, 449;  "Yoluntanr  Sub- 
scription Immigration  Socid^,  461 ; 
failure  of  the  scheme,  ib. ;  new 
civil  lisf^  arran^  by  Sir  Henry 
Madeod,  452;  import  duties,  463; 
bounties  and  privucf^  granted  to 
immigrants,  464;  importation  of 
Portuguese  labourers  from  Madeira, 
i6, ;  description  of  iiuai  habits^  456 
their  religion  and  superstitions,  456 
physical  and  moral  attributes,  457 , 
Wh  rate  of  wa^es,  458;  miasma 
and  consequent  diseases  among  the 
emigrants,  469 ;  great  mortality,  460 ; 
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•  Portugese  jmmi^tioii  stopped  and 
bounties  discontmned,  461;  emi- 
grants from  the  East,  ib. ;  measures 
raken  by  the  authorities  in  Madeira 
to  stop  the  emigration,  462 ;  stores, 
doctors'  shops,  463 ;  introduction  of 
small  retail  shops  by  the  Portuguese, 
464;  enormous  profits,  465 ;  Portu- 
guese hucksters,  466 ;  essential  ser- 
vice thus  rendered  to  the  colony, 
ib.'y  Creole  negroes,  467;  ooohe 
immigration,  ib,'y  "hill  coolies," 
(400)  imported  from  Calcutta,  468 ; 
paupers  and  other  unsuitable  classes 
introduced  to  the  colony,  ib, ;  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  "cooue," 
resemblance  to  the  "Bucks,"  469; 
report  of  Sheriff  Whinfeld  respecting 
the  "  coolies,"  471 ;  degraded  habits, 
472;  Sirdars,  473;  puperism,  474 ; 
return  of  coolies  m  numbers  to 
Calcutta^  Uf,\  difficulties  of  the 
colony  after  the  emancipation,  475 ; 
errors  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
of  immigration,  476;  frauds  prac- 
tised in  tne  distribution  of  bounties, 
477;  importance  of  immigration  to 
the  colony,  478;  Chinese  labourors 
imported,  ib. ;  attempt  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages,  481;  "strike,"  482; 
insufficient  suj^ly  ol  field-labourers, 
483 ;  task-work,  ib. ;  tariff  of  work, 
484;  iatroduction  of  the  "M^tairie" 
system,  486 ;  results,  489 ;  the  Eng- 
lish government  undertake  the  con- 
trol of  emigration,  ib. ;  penal  settle- 
ment, ib. ;  remodelling  of  the  cri- 
minal and  civil  courts  of  justice, 
490 ;  onerous  duties  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  of  Policy,  491 ;  loss  of 
time  and  penalties,  ib,\  Governor 
Light*  8  address  to  the  combined 
court,  492 ;  abolition  of  the  vendue 
office,  ib. ;  introduction  of  auc- 
tioneers, 493;  useful  societies  in- 
stituted, ib,',  various  important  or- 
dinances, ib, ;  proposed  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  immigration  loan,  494; 
defined  limitations  of  the  combined 
court,  495 ;  prosperous  financial  and 
agricultural  conoition  of  the  colony, 
496 ;  prospectus  of  the  Demerara 
East  Coast  Railway,  497 ;  reduction 
of  duties,  ^eat  question  of  free- 
trade,  ib.\  aecrease  of  crime,  498; 
debate    concerning    the    European 


troops  or  militia  force,  499;  Bttem|yts 
at  reduction  of  wages*  ib,\  conse- 
quent riots,  600 ;  experiment  in  sub- 
soil drainage,  ib.;  total  failure  of 
experimCTts,  501;  introduction  of 
trial  by  jury,  502;  fatal  oonfle- 
c|uences  of  the  new  Sugar  Bill,  pe- 
tition to  Parliament,  503 ;  uncertain 
prospects  of  the  colony,  504;  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  list,  505 ;  memorial  to  Par- 
liament, rejected,  ib. ;  depredatiQa 
of  property,  506;  disunion, between 
Governor  Light  and  the  combined 
court,  508;  the  governor's  retire- 
ment from  the  administration,  Wil- 
liam Walker  sworn  in  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  509;  arrival  of  Hemy 
Barkly  as  Governor,  510;  over- 
clouded prospects  of  the  oolonv, 
511;  difficulties  of  the  governors 
position,  512;  introduction  of  the 
tread-mill  and  flogdng.  Trespass 
Bill,  loan  raised  in  Engknd,  513; 
ronewal  of  the  civil  list,  514;  sup- 
plies j;ranted  towards  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  515 ;  improvement 
of  the  colony,  516;  depaiture  of 
Governor  Barkly,  testimonial  pre- 
sented to  him,  517 ;  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor Walker  reinstated,  518 ;  pre- 
sent social  position  of  the  Creole  po- 
pulation, ii.  2 ;  ethnological  changes* 
3 ;  anomalies  and  perplexing  contra- 
dictions in  the  Creole  character,  4; 
purohase  of  land  by  the  creole 
negroes,  6 ;  estimated  value  of  their 
freehold  property,  ib. ;  ncsro  vil- 
lages* 7 ;  register  of  creole  baptism, 
12 ;  altered  position  of  the  plfmtan, 
13 ;  reduction  in  the  value  of  estates, 
14 ;  recapitulation  of  British  policy, 
16;  new  chaijges  in  the  soale  of 
duties,  18;  free-trade  reform,  30; 
diminished  exports  of  sugar,  22; 
ruinous  competition  between  free 
and  slave-grown  sugar,  23;  panic  of 
1847,  24;  dissensions  between  the 
labourers  and  planters,  25 ;  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  civil  list,  29 : 
commission  of  inquiry,  ib. ;  improved 
drainage,  40 ;  Artesian  well,  41 ; 
qualifications  of  electors,  44;  com- 
bined court,  45 ;  courts  of  justice, 
48;  marshaU's  office,  50;  police 
est4iblishment,   51 ;    town   council- 
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lors,  52 ;  fire  ofBces  established,  65 ; 
Boajrds  of  Health,  ib. ;  charitable  in- 
stitutions,  56;  official  changes  in 
the  custom-house,  60 ;  public  build- 
ings, 63;  erection  of  the  barracks 
of  Eveleary,  65 ;  local  newspapers, 
67 ;  schools  and  colleges,  68 ;  ceme- 
teries, 69;  penal  settlement,  72; 
officers  connected  with  it,  74 ;  intro- 
.duction  of  steam-ferries,  75 ;  tables 
of  temperature,  80 ;  tables  of  varia- 
tions m  the  weather,  82;  earth- 
3uakes,  86;  tables  showing  the 
irection  of  the  wind  for  five  years, 
88 ;  thunder  and  lightning,  91 ; 
rainy  season,  97;  comets,  101 ;  fevers, 
108;  medical  statistics,  110;  com- 
parative mortality  of  black  and  white 
troops,  128;  yellow  fevers,  130; 
Captain  Tulluck's  report,  132 :  ratio 
of  mortality  of  white  troops,  134; 
medical  statistics,  135;  history  of 
Moravian  missionaries,  137;  list  of 
Episcopalian  church  establishments, 
162 ;  Dissenting  and  Homan  Catho- 
lic establishments,  167 


H. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  expedition  to  Sierra 
Leone  for  slaves,  i.  136 

Health,  ii  78 

Herjulfsson,  Bjame,  dicoverer  of  Ame- 
rica, i.  90 

Heuvel,  Jan  Comelis  van  der,  com- 
mander of  Demerara,  i.  230 

Hieroglyphics,  i.  39,  51 ;  resemblance 
to  tne  Hebrew  alphabet,  53 

Hospitals^  ii.  57 


Immigration,  Scotch,  i.  307,  4!45 ; 
from  Madeira^  457;  from  the  East 
Indies,  461 

Indians,  tribes,  i.  63;  Arrawaks,»^.;  Wa- 
cawoios,65 ;  Warrows,  ib. ;  Macousi, 
68;  Caribs,  70;  minor  tribes,  76; 
estimated  numbers,  language,  78; 
weapons,  79 ;  music,  games,  (fomestic 
habits,  80;  food,  81;  fermented 
liquors,  82 ;  revenge,  83 ;  chiefs,  85 ; 
marriage,  funeral  rites,  86 ;  priests, 
87 ;  crueltj  of  the  Spaniards  to,  93 ; 
Indian  resistance,  94 ;  numbers  bap- 
tized by  Moravian  missionaries,  li. 
VOL.  II.  2 


145 ;  readiness  to  receive  instruction, 

151 
Insects,  L  27,  31 
Insurrections  of  the  slaves,  i.  194 ;  of 

the  militanr,  195 ;  another,  197, 262 ; 

nem,  34/ ;  of  the  apnrentices,  401 
Islands,  Borselen,  i.   30;   Crab,  41 ; 

Leguan,  225 

J. 

Jail,  i.  236;  ii.  71 

Justice,  Chief,  Wray,  i.  417;  J.  H. 
Bent,  id,;  W.  Amndell,  ii.  47 

K. 

Earner  Zealand,  i.  142 

Keymis,  Captain,  his  voyages,  109, 
115, 116 ;  fabulous  reports  by,  117 ; 
captures  St.  Thomas,  123;  com- 
mits suicide,  123 

Kingstown,  i.  235 


Labour,  of  the  negroes,  i.  156,  321 

Labourers,  i.  402 ;  description  of,  408, 
437 ;  imported,  448 ;  torn  Madeira, 
457;  Chinese,  480;  habits,  483 

Lakes,  Amucu,  i.  24 ;  Parima,  25 

Landed  proprietors,  i.  370 

Language,  Carib,  i.  74,  78 

Le^an,  island,  cultivated,  i.  225 

Leif,  one  of  the  earliest  discoverers  of 
Ajnerica,  i.  90 

Liese  money,  i.  143 

Li^t,  Henry,  Governor  of  British 
Guiana,  i.  430 ;  sends  a  petition  to 
Lord  John  Bussell,  444 ;  retirement 
from  office,  510;  is  knighted,  512 

Light-house,  ii.  65 

Light-ship,  ii.  65 

M. 

Madeira,  emi^tion  of  the  Portuguese 
labourers,  i.  554 ;  measures  for  pre- 
venting their  leaving  the  island,  462 

Makunaima,  good  spint,  i.  50 

Manoa,  or  El  Dorado,  i.  95 

Markets,  slave,  i.  164;  Georgetown, 
ii.  53 

Marriages,  i.63,  80, 86 ;  of  the  negroes, 
158,  411,  413 

Martines,  Don,  i.  95 

Mauritia,  palm,  i.  67,  82 

P 
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Meconia,  island,  extensiye  plantations, 
i.  139 

Meertens,  Goyemor  of  Demerara  and 
Esseqaebo,  i.^59 

M^tairie  system,  i.  486 

Middlebnrg,  Nieu,  i.  43 

Militia,  force  raised,  L 19S ;  dress,  S84*; 
regulations,  333  ;  duties,  334 ;  dis- 
continued, ib. 

I^Iissionaries,  first  introduction  of,  i. 
287 ;  attachment  of  the  negroes  to, 
322 ;  their  implication  in  the  negro 
revolt,  347 ;  expelled,  360;  ii.  137 

Monkeys,  L  57 

Montgomer}[,  James,  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, provisional  Governor  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo,  i.  286;  exchanges 
with  the  Governor  of  Berbice,  28y 

Moravian  missionaries,  ii.  137;  pro- 
gress among  the  Indians,  139 

Morequito,  Indian  chief,  i.  106, 112 

Mosquitoes,  ii.  101 

Mountains,  i.  15;  Qnangouwai,  16; 
of  the  Sun,  ib. ;  of  Moon,  17  ;  Twa- 
sinkie,  18 ;  Kaimari,  23 

Murray,  Biig^er-General,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quebo, L  304 ;  memcMrial  against 
him,  338 ;  meeting  with  the  revolted 
slaves,  349  ;  his  proclamations,  353 ; 
establishes  courts-martial,  .354; 
quells  the  insurrection,  ib,;  his 
great  popularity,  361 ;  recal  by  the 
Government,  tb,;  presented  with 
plate  by  the  colonists,  ib. 

Musical  instruments  of  the  Indians,  1. 
80 ;  of  the  negroes,  157 

N. 

Negroes,  origin  of  slave  trade,  i.  134 ; 
sanction  of  the  EngUsh  Government 
to  slavery,  136;  African  negroes, 
152;  forms  of  worship,  154;  hard 
treatment,  155 ;  their  labour,  156 ; 
amusements,  157 ;  immorali^  and 
degraded  state,  158 ;  different  races, 
160;  slave-market,  164;  prices  of 
slaves,  166 ;  Bush  neg^roes,  168 ;  their 
habits,  169  ;  exneditions  under  the 
Dutch  against  tnem,  170 ;  encamp- 
meats  of  the  Bush  negroes,  172; 
fortitude  under  tortures,  173  ;  mu- 
lattoes,  quadroons,  samboes,  &c., 
174 ;  characteristics  of  the  mulatto, 
175 ;  partial  rebellions  in  Berbice, 


194 ;  oj^en  rebelfion,  197 ;  chnniiea 
and  ministers'  houses  respected, 
213 ;  the  insurrection  quelled,  and 
their  punishment,  217  s  repentance 
and  return  of  the  fogitives  to  woric, 
220 ;  regulation  respecting  the  sale 
and  transfer  of  slaves  and  raoperty, 
240  ;  jealousy  against  the  Bucks  or 
native  Indians,  263  ;  sUve  trade 
abolished,  287,  education  and  im- 
provement in  their  condition,  314 ; 
Creoles,  ib, ;  description  of  their 
prosperous  condition,  319 ;  effect  of 
missionary  preaching,  323 ;  estimate 
of  numbers  in  Guiima,  329  ;  aspira- 
tions for  freedom,  345  ;  revolt,  347 ; 
punishment,  353 ;  purchase  of  free- 
dom, 365 ;  protector  d  slaves,  364 ; 
Act  of  Apprenticeship,  393 ;  resist- 
ance to  tne  Act,  401 ;  habits  and 
nature  of  household,  407;  decline 
of  numbers,  412 ;  total  abolition  of 
skvery,  432;  i^hjr  and  indolence 
in  their  free  condition,  437 ;  free 
negro  labourers  imported  to  Guiana, 
448  ;  contrast  of  duuracter  between 
the  imported  Indian  and  that  of  the 
Guiana  Indian,  449 ;  become  landed 
proprietors,  483;  tariff  of  work, 
485  ;  M^tairie  system,  486  ;  suffer- 
ii^  in  Cuba,  iL  21 ;  baptised  by 
Moravian  missionaries,  145. 

New  Amsterdam,  i.  41,  139 ;  attacked 
by  revolted  slaves,  196 ;  description 
of,  378 

Newspapers,  attacks,  i.  404 ;  libel  suit 
Ginana  Chronicle,  418  ;  local,  ii  67 

New  Zealand,  discovery  of  by  the 
Dutch,  1580,  i.  105 

Nicholson,  Colonel,  provisonary  Gover- 
nor, L  277 ;  installed  Governor  of 
Demerara  and  Essequebo,  287  ;  re- 
tires, 290 

Nickeri,  Dutch  settlement,  L  37 

Nicuessa,  Diego  de,  i.  93 

Nova  Zelandia,  i.  43 

0. 

Ojeda,Alonzode,i.  91;  patent  granted 

by  Ferdinand,  92 
Ordas,  Don  Diego  de,  i.  95 
Ordinances,  i.  388,   394,   422,  434, 

453,  493,  497,  501,  504,  514,  515, 

ii.  56 
Orellana,  Erancisco,  i.  99;   desooids 

the  Amazon,  ib. 
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Orinoco,  sonrce  of,  i.  31 ;  ascent  of,  by 

Don  Diego  de  Ordas,  96 
Osua,  Pedro  de,  expedition  and  death, 

i.  101 


Paper  money  issued,  l  285,  292 

Parima,  lake,  L  25,  34;  river,  48; 
lake,  92 

Parrots,  i.  27 

Penal  settlement,  i.  489  ;  ii.  72 

Picture-writing,  i.  39,  51 

Pinzon,  Vincent  Janez,  L  92 

Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  i.  98 ;  Governor  of 
Quito,  id.;  deserted  by  Francisco 
Orellana,  99 

Plantations,  i.  226 

Planters,  description  of,  i.  149,  434, 
502 ;  altered  fortunes,  ii.  13 ;  de- 
preciation of  property,- 14 

Police  force,  i.  441 ;  establishment,  ii. 
51 

Polygamy,  i.  74,  80 

Pomeroon,  river,  i.  42;  first  Dutch 
settlements,  43 

Population,  Berbice,  i.  219 ;  free,  256 ; 
negro,  254,  329,  412;  of  George- 
town, ii.  35,  39 

Post-office,  i.  236 


Quartz,  i.  54 


R. 


Railway  first  projected,  i.  497 ;  com- 
menced, ii.  64 
Eains,  ii.  95 ;  tables  of,  96,  97 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  attempt  on  Guiana, 
i.  109 ;  his  singular  prophecy,  110 ; 
his  description  of  the  scenery,  id.; 
proceeds  to  the  Orinoco,  112;  his 
reports,  113;   expedition  in  1596, 
116;  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  1597, 
118;  fresh  expedition,  1616,  122; 
Bacon's  advice,  121 ;  death  of  young 
Walter  Raleigh,  123 ;  return  of  Sir 
Walter  to  England,  123 
Rapids,  i.  39,  43 
Religion  of  the  aborigines,  i.  63;  of 

the  negroes,  154 
Resen,  Peter  Van  Der  Harden,  Com- 
mander of  Efise^uebo,  i.  178 
Revenge,  Indian,  i.  83 
Review  of  British  policy,  ii.  1 
Rivers,  L  5 ;  Demerara»  28 ;  Essequebo, 
30;   Corentyn,  36;  Berbice,  38; 


Waini,  42;  Barima,  ib, ;  Pomeroon, 
ib. ;  Branco,  48 ;  Parima,  id. 

Rocks,  i.  51 

RoU,  Hendrich,  Governor  of  Essequebo, 
i.  144 

Roraima  mountain,  i.  21 

Ross,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew,  Go- 
vernor of  Demerara  and  Essequebo, 
i.  290;  retires,  294 

Ryswick,  Hendrich  Jan  van,  Governor 
of  Berbice,  L  195 

8. 

Salts,  i.  12 

Salve,  Colonel  de,  i.  208;  arrives  in 
Berbice,  id.;  quells  the  negro  in- 
surrection, 217 

Sand,  i.  14 

Sand  banks,  i.  6 

Sand  hills,  i.  13,  41 

Savannahs,  L  23,  67 

Schomburgk,  Sir  Robert,  L  25,  39, 
49,  51,  52,  57 

Schools,  negro,  i.  342 ;  grammar,  493 ; 
ii.  68 

Sidenno,  Antonio,  i.  98 

Silver  mine,  L  110 ;  money,  867 

Slavery,  demoralising  influence,  i.  174 

Skve  trade,  i.  134;  ships,  237;  abo- 
lished,  287;    increase  of,   ii.   22 
enormous  profits,  ib. 

Smith,  missionary,  mischievous  inter- 
ference with  the  slaves,  i.  345 ;  trial 
by  court-martial,  354 ;  his  sentence, 
355 ;  dies  in  prison,  ib, 

Smyth,  Sir  James  Carmichael,  apj^inted 

governor  of  British  Guiana,  i.  391 ; 
is  proclamations,  392;  prompti- 
tude, 403;  personal  invectives  in 
the  Guiana  Chronicle^  404;  death 
and  public  funeral,  424 ;  analysis  of 
his  character,  426 ;  his  tariff  of  negrb 
kbour,  484 

Snakes,  encounter  with,  ii.  143 

Societies,  anti-slavery,  i.  442;  immi- 
gration, 451;  vanoTLS,  ii.  61;  mis- 
sionary, 146 

Soils,  i.  8, 10 

Spices,  i.  140 

Stabroek,  town,  i.  235 ;  name  changed 
to  Georgetown,  302 

St.  Andries,  fort,  i.  138,  202 

St.  George,  first  episcopal  church,  i. 
289 

St.  Thomas,  of  Guiana,  founded,  i.  97 ; 
plundered,  ib. 
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Sub-soil,  drainage,  i.  500 

Sugar  bank,  i.  35 

Sugar  canes,  i.  137, 140 

Sugar  miUs,  i.  229 

Sugar,  refining  prohibited  in  Berbice, 

190;  plantations,  224;  making,  229 ; 

produce,  254;  duties,  497;  li.  16; 

diminished  exports,  23 ;  slave,  24 
Superstitions,  of  the  Indians,  i.  50,  83 ; 

of  the  negroes,  154 
Surinam,  river,  i.  131;  Van  Hogen- 

heim.  Governor,  197, 199 


Taxes,  i.  188 ;  capitation,  278 ;  acre 
money,  280,  299 

Tehmeliri,  picture-writing,  i.  39 

Temperature,  ii.  79  ;  tables  of,  80,  84 

Thunder,  ii.  91 

Timber  trees,  i.  27 

Tobacco,  i.  140 ;  dutj  levied  on,  192 

Towns,  St.  Thomas,  i.  97 ;  Angostura, 
97  ;  Fort  William,  138  ;  New  Am- 
sterdam, 139 ;  New  Middleburg^ 
141 ;  Fort  Nassau,  142 ;  Fort  An- 
dries,  202;  Kingstown,  235;  Sta- 
broek,  ib. ;  Georgetown,  302 

Trinidad,  first  governor  sent  out,  i.  95 

Turtles,  i.  120 

U. 

Ulcers,  i.  455  ;  ii.  130 

Urban,  Sir  Benjamin  d*,  assumes  the 
government  of  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quebo,  i.  361 ;  appointed  vice-ad- 
miral, 385  ;  retires  from  office,  389 ; 
his  character,  ib. ;  death  of  his  son. 
Captain  d'Urban,  ib. 

V. 

Van  der  Goss,  Jan,  governor,  i.  140 
Van  Peere,  Abraham,  i.  146 


Vela,  Cape  de,  visited  by  Columbus, 

i.  92 
Vendue  office,  master,  i.  221, 230, 240 ; 

abolished,  492 
Vera,  Domingo  de,  takes  possession  of 

Guiana,  i.  107 ;  his  manifesto,  ib. 
Vespucci,  Amerigo,  i.  90 
Victoria  Eegia,  uly,  i.  39 
Volcanoes,  extinct,  i.  56. 

W. 

Wacq|uename,  island,  cultivated,  L  224 

Waini,  river,  i.  41 

Walker,  William,  sworn  Lieatenant- 
Govemor,  i.  509;  superseded  bv 
Governor  Barkly,  510 ;  reappointed, 
518 

War,  weapons,  i.  79 

Waterham,  Bernard,  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Berbice,  in  1793,  i.  190 ;  died, 
194 

Water  jar,  i.  51 

Wh^e,  Major-General,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Dutch  colonies,  i.  246 

Woodley,  William,  Governor  of  Ber- 
bice, 1.  379 ;  dies  of  fever,  ib. 

Woimdi,  poison,  i.  68 ;  manufacture, 
69 

Woyawais,  Indians,  i.  16 

T. 

Yonge,  De,  Governor  of  Essequebo,  i. 
147 

Toung,  Colonel,  appointed  to  the  new 
office  of  "Protector  of  Slaves,"  i. 
364;  his  duties,  365 

Young,  Mr.,  colonial  secretary,  retires 
after  ten  vears  residence,  i.  500; 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  removed  to  Austra- 
lia, ib. 


THE  END. 


C.  WHITING,  BZAUFOST  UOtJSE,  ST&AKD. 
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